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PREFACE. 



The feelings that the Editor is prompted by, at the close 
of the First Yidume of Thb MA011BT9 .are similar to thoHe, 
of the commander of a vessel, on its arrival at the first port 
after a dangerous v<^age« The supporters of his work he 
cannot but regard as his steady comrades, who forsook him 
not when his frajgOe bark was tossed. to. and fro on ,the 
ocean of contemporary rivalry, and who rejoiced with him 
when the approving gale of public of)iDion wafted him to 
^e harbour of success^ 

To descend from metaphor, to^plain tnatter of t^cL The 
success Thb Litbrart Magnbt has exj^rienced from a 
generous and discerning Public, demands the gratefrd 
acknowledgments of every person concerned in the under- 
taking. It would be humility next to injustice, to say that 
4u>thing^ has been done on their part to merit that high 
distinction* On. the contrary, neither labour or expence 
have been r^arded in rendering the Magnet worthy of 
patronage. With that intent, individuals of high literary 
talent nAd reputation have been engaged, and liberally 
remunerated, for furnishing our pages with matter that 
will be read with as much pleasure a century hence, as it 



1? PREFACE. 

affi>rd8 at tho present day ; an instance, we believe, unpre- 
cedented in the annals of the hebdomadal press: the 
Magnet being the only publication, amidst the astonishing 
number that weekly make their appearance, that is com- 
posed of Original Articles. 

Instead of feeling vain, and growing careless, with the 
consciouimess of superiority, the success we have heretofore 
e3q>erienced, so far from quenching that spirit of emulation 
that we have hitherto been actuated by, will serve as a 
sttittulus fot^ otit tetHAw mA niota enefge«id eaKrtiras. We 
offbr tK> pnidg^ foir 6W (iitur* exeor^HM, other Hkm 
Krlurt Ire Batid aliNNid)^ ^iCsiraMl^r bnt^ is miestio f9^tt» 
ovtr itn&etinkiikg b i»lcn4<»d io be^arMd inter eied^ me i^ 
wUlinrg'M B^ jtid^M t^MMfirit^BMAencif tWfortUcwmkig 
v<il!aiM,'itl y/Aith ev«pf iitipfovemeiit ilaii tbe^ttork inaiift* 
eefytiUe of; eiltor ^ Mfards IHermy : «(ia*MTV orgi?iHpbiQ 
embellishnienfs^ will l»e fbund ; wUUv itis hopedi wiUnot 
only sustain the proud character our w^rk alrei^ poi* 
sesses, bat tAs^tmAei the Ma«i(bv the eenire of AtiRAc- 
Tib# m tiie belbdomadal press ot the most eEligtiteMd and 
llburiAing city of the world* 

London, 
Paternoster Row^ June 1824. 
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Qmd ocTMH tUqme d^ans, emr9 et rogo, H o m m it m hoe am. — Hon. 



ORIGINAL PAPERS. 

Thanks to the enterprising spirit of the age, the first appearance of 
new publications has become a matter of such daily occurrence, that an 
editor has no longer any occasion to introduce himself with that parade of 
professions and formalities, which so much embarrassed the periodical 
authors of the last century. Yet methinks there was something respectM 
in the custom of stepping forward, as it were, with a bow, to bespeak the 
public favour, and announce the natucsf of that acquaintance which the 
writer was ambitious of forming with his ieaders. 

It is no trifling effort for a person or any diffidence to address, either 
by speech, or writing, so large and various a body as I would fain hope 
will honour me with their attention. Amidst the endless diversity of 
tastes, habits, tempers, and characters, which eftter into the composition 
of a community like ours, to which class shall I first address myself? 
For ^e success of the present Number, I feel strongly disposed to rely 
upon ^e lovers of novelty. With a view to secure their immediate 
patronage, I enjoined the Printer, at his peril to omit, a conspicuous figure 
(^1. I need, therefore, only refer to the date, and assure them that this 
really is the genuine first Number of a work " just published." " So 
much the worse," will be the involuntary exclamation of the antiquary : but 
I must beg of him not to visit upon the subsequent Numbers the punish- 
ment of a fault which I faithfully promise shall never be repeated. And 
whether the Magnet shall continue till the completion of a century, 
must partly depend upon the continuance of his subscription. He may 
rest satisfied that I will do my best to procure for it the merit — and I 
think it no small one — of an honourable old age. The cheerful shall 
find me ready to contribute all the entertainment I am master of, besides 
inviting the greatest wits of my acquaintance to contribute every possible 
drollery *' within the limit of becoming mirth." From this class of read- 
ers, however, I shall expect a proportionate return of good-humour and 
indulgence. Having taken the case of the grievous into serious conside- 
ration, I am in treaty with a love-sick gentleman, who having been lately 
jOted, is in a most tmhappy frame of mind for administering to their 
melancholy gratification : and should his effusions prove attractive, I may 
be induced to open a correspondence with some sentimental student at 
one of the German universities, for an occasional supply of the most 
sorrowfiil sorrows that pan be reared in that nursery of dolour and sen- 
thnentality. This promise is, however, merely contingent. It may, per- 
haps, be expedient, for the benefit of the dull, that I now and dien 
appear a little heavy ; but my readers in general, and the learned in par- 
ticular, will please to understand, that this heaviness will be perfectly 

KO. I. — Fawrth Edition, b 
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classical, and as much afler the manner of Homer^s as I can render it.* 
Thus, should the Magnet &il to prove universally attractive, it will not 
be for want either of good-will, or of strenuous exertion, on my part. I 
have only to entreat patienoe, and a perseverance in buying the Work, 
tiU the appearance of that Number which shall entirely coincide with the 
tastes and opinions of the respective purchasars ; after which, it shall be 
my constant anxiety to confirm their favourable prepossession. Some, 
indeed, th^re are, whose favour I neither covet, nor shall endeavour to 
obtain. Those who can find pleasure in the detail of private scandal, in 
the defamation of public men, in looseness, vulgarity, and pro&neness, 
must seek for gratification elsewhere. Yet, in serious truth, it would 
afford the highest satisfaction, could I persuade but one individual to 
forego such unworthy pursuits, for the higher^ and more real enjoyments 
of innocence and rationality. 

I own there is something very like presumption in publishing a work 
which is partly to consist of Essays, whilst our literature is already en- 
riched wiih so many invaluable writixigs of that denomination. The Essay 
appears to have been a species of composition peculiarly acceptable to the 
English, ever since they became capable of estimating the value of leum- 
ing and refinement. Our rapid progress within the last two centuries, in 
every department of knowledge and civilization, can be attributed to 
nothing with so much propriety, as to the diffusion of useful and el^ant 
instruction in the jpenodical labours of the British Essayists. It is they 
who have familiarized the principles of science to men of plain g|Ood 
sense, and have inspired individuals engaged in the ordinary occupations 
of hfe, with a taste for those polite and hberal arts which, exciting the 
best feelings of our nature, promote the comforts and elegancies of social 
life, while diey contribute in no small degree, to the greatness and stability 
of empires. 

Bacon may be considered the founder of English essays, as well as of 
that sublime philosophy which they were admirably calculated to render 
popular. His essays ^ are the institutes of a science which all wish to 
learn ; but how few, in comparison, are interested in the * Novum Oi^- 
num.* " The first periodical essayist deserving of note, is Steele, the 
editor of the Tatler,*— a work designed, as he expresses it, " to expose 
the false arti of life, to pull off the disguises ox cunning, vanity, and 
ostentation; and to recommend a gener^ simplicity in our dress, dis- 
course, and behaviour." Although Steele was unquestionably a clever 
and successful writer, this production could never have come down to us 
with the great character which it possesses, had it not derivi^ from its 
contributors, and especially from Addison, a lustre and importance, which 
wffl entitle it to celebrity so long as a taste for fine writing reifoins 
amongst us. The good-nature displayed by Sir Richard under these cir- 
cumstances,,— which might have given rise to envy in a less ingenuous 
bosom, — ought never to be passed over. Speaking of the assistance 
rendered him by Addison in this undertaking, he says, " This good office 
he perfi>rmed with such force of genius, humour, wit, and learning, that 
I fared like a distressed prince, who calls in a powerful neighbour to his 
aid — I was undone by my auxiliary.** 

In the Spectator, Addison appeared to still greater advantage: here, 
beuig released from the desultory arrangement of the Tatkr, which must 

* Attquando bouas dormltat HoBMras. — Hon. 
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Iflive pfroved inconvenient to his genius, he produced a number of regular 
treatiaes in consecutive papers, ai3 discoursed upon all ^dnds of subjects, — 
from the most sublime, to the most ^miliar,— in a style both of thought 
and diction, whid), for ease, deKcacy, simplicity, and aptitude, can never 
be excelled ; and I mnch doubt whether any sul^equent writer caft justly 
be said to have equalled it. 

The Guardian was intended by Steele, tlie editor, for a continuation of 
the Spectator ; but its ^an has been considered too limited to accomplish 
the design. Professin^^ to convey instruction and advice from a guardian 
to the wards intrusted to his care, it might consistently inculcate the 
duties and proprieties of life ; but it was little adapted to embrace the 
subtleties of literary speculations. 

The three works already named, claim the first rank among our periodic 
cal writings, as well for their superior excellence, as for the priority of 
dieir date. They have been succeeded by many publications, popular in 
then* day, and still worthy of a high reputation. The sonorous phrase^ 
ok^ of Dr. Johnson's essays is the vebide of much elegant conception, 
snd of much sound advice ; which latter might be followed with profit, by 
many who, in their blind censure of his language, are too apt to disregard 
the sentiments which it conveys. Tlien we also have the spirited Adven<« 
tnrer, tfie polite World, the humorous Connoisseur, and a host of others, 
all exc^ent in their way, and worthy to be honoured with the designatioB 
of British Classics. The essays of Goldsmith must not be forgotten; in 
which one is at a loss to know whether humour or pathos, composure 
or vivacity, contribates most to otcr dehght. I shall name oidy one more, 
Vicesimus Knox, whose venerable person and amiable character are stM 
fresh in our remembrance. His moral and literary essays wifi endear his 
memory to the virtuous and intelligent of every age. 

Had I pointed to these luminaries for the purpose of provoking a com- 
parison, from which the best of living writers might shrink with apprehen* 
«on ; the reader would do well to reject my lucubrations widi derision 
and contempt. But as every body diat can wield a pen is writing in one 
periodical or another, and as the province of the essayist is unMmited, and 
his materials are inexhaustible, I may be allowed to enter the lists with 
my contemporaries. 

Those who have favoured me with a perusal thus fkr, must have expe^ 
rienced to their comfort, that the merit of this paper is not intended to 
consist in a small type, or closely-printed coltimns. I really have too 
much regard for them, to subject their eye-sight to so injurious a triid as 
the perusal of small print. Wishing to depend radier upon the quality, 
than the quantity of contents, it will be sought to infbse as nraeh spirit as 
possible, and to exclude whatever is without end in either sense of the 
phrase. Herein consists the chief merit of our jJan : having only a few 
moderate pages to fill weekly, there wiU be no necessity to fabricate 
tedious introductions, or to spin out our articles with a tenuouf prolixity. 
To prove the sincerity of this last pofession, I forthwith conchide my 
prefatory observations. 
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It does not appear likely that the Platonic system of love and friend- 
ship should ever. become fashionable. The romantic and sentimental 
attachments of lovers, have been a fruitful theme for the novelist, and 
the observer of life and manners, in every age and country. But 
Platonic attachment is too cold, and lifeless, to interest the many. Love 
founded on esteem, as it is the most noble, so is it the most constant of 
the passions ; but the liaisons of love, and of Platonic friendship, are alto- 
gether dissimilar. I would not infer from this, that friendship cannot 
exist in great purity; for history shews the contrary. But it existed only 
for a period of time. Its^ duration was fleeting. It found no *' continu- 
ing cit^." ' A Pykdes, a Damon, a Pliny, appear^ at remote intervids. 
Neither is friendship at all times equal. My friend does not always " haie 
the man who injyres me** But love knows not this ** cold medium**. It 
must either passionately adore, or hate. It was the enthusiastic nature 
of this passion, that in the Gothic ages incited so many of its admirers to 
perform such memorable acts of heroism and devotion. While the knights 
templars, marchii^ under the banner of the cross, carried war and de- 
vastation into the east : the troubadours of Provence, — those wandering 
minstrels, the very essence of whose existence appeared to consist in gal- 
lantry, — travelled through different countries, chaunting forth the praises 
of beauty, in strains to which no lady could listen with indifference. -An- 
other, and a more extraordinary race of beings, who appeared to unite 
the opposite characters of the lover and the monk, flourished about tiie 
middle of the thirteenth century. They called themselves " Thp Frater- 
nity of the Penitents of Love. Engaged in voluntary acts of penance 
for the cause of the deity whom they worshipped, they enveloped them- 
selves in the thickest garments during the heats of summer, and in the 
winter, were clad in the lightest and thinnest habiliments. Thus, at one 
season, the warmth of their adoration was evinced by the texture of the 
garment in which they were enwrapped, while, at another, they wished 
to shew that the flame of love burnt with an ardour, which the frosts of 
winter could neither diminish, nor destroy. It is not known what became 
of these penitents, or whether some of them did not die martyrs to love 
and constancy : for one sufferer had a penance of two years' silence 
imposed on him by the object of his affections. 

A Platonic affection inay extend itself to various objects, since many 
may command our esteem who yet can never awaken our love. But love 
endures not division; it cherishes no secondary affections, A modem 
writer has beautifully observed, " If we love ardently, we can love but 
once ; that enchanting passion, with all its train of hopes and fears, its 
raptures and its ecstacies, can only be felt in that i^e when bliss seems 
waiting upon fruition ; every emotion which we feel in the autumn or 
the evening of our days, is like the last leaf which has survived its fel- 
lows on the withering tree. It has lost its verdant hue, and only pre- 
served its form to shew that it once flourished under kindlier aspects." 
This warmth of feeling, which contributes so much to the intensity and 
purity of this passion, could not endure in its original freshness, from 
youth to age, on the Platonic system. The conjugal attachment of that 
wedded female, who declared, that during a period of fifty years, she 
never was separated from her husband for more than twelve hours ! is 
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another bright instance of that continuoiiB happineis, . true and unaQoyed, 
vAach is likely to accompany the love which usually takes its station at 
the fireside, and in the infantine circle. Calmly and serenely it glides 
ahmgy and, passing by insensible gradations, from one period of life to 
another, it finds at last a peaceful retreat in the grave, to be, perhaps, 
renewed, with inconceivable purity, in a better world. We know enough 
also of the warring passions and misguided motives which actuate man- 
kind not to be aware, how much thb placid state contributes to the 
general good, and how greatly it tends to prolong the existence of *^man. 
But Platonic love — if ever such a^ affection there were — ^knows nothing 
of this. It commences, I suppose, in a formal manner; is continued 
with evident constraint, and at remote intervals of time ; and terminates 
with indifference, if not with disgust. That Plato was a great advocate 
for this peculiar species of affection, cannot be doubted. But the Greek 
)^iik>so]^er must have been aware, that the cherished favourite of his 
mind had no existence in nature, and that its evident tendency was (pre- 
HHsing the possibility of its power) to render the whole human race apa- 
thetic and unactuated by the motives of generosity, benevolence, or 
sensibility. The precepts of Zeno would here have had full efiect, and 
a stoical indifierence would have been cherished, towards the most 
pleasing and (under proper regulations) the most virtuous of the human 
passions. Indeed love, founded on esteem, has been properly termed an 
infection rather than a passion, because it involves a desire of the happiness 
of its object. It must, however, be confessed, that on a simple inspection 
of history it will appear that the Egyptians, Greeks, and Romans, knew 
nothmg of the purity of disinterested love. Achilles, in the Hiad, dis- 
BMes the captive girl Briseis without any emotions of disappointed love^ 
but rather of wounded pride — 

Xtpffl fUr ovroi eyivye fiaxiftrofiai etveica Kovpnic 
Ovrc ffoi, (^B Tf &Kkf, K, T. X. — Biad, b. i. v. 298. 

■ ■ No more Achilles draws 
His conquering sword in any woman's cause. — ^Pors. 

The version of Pope is not so strong as the original, for thefe it is, lite- 
raUy, ^ I shall not fight with' my hands on account of a girl, neither with 
you, nor with any one else." In the parting scene between Hector and 
Andromache, which is exquisitely tender, deUcate, and'affecting, the poet 
has, however, depicted conjugal love in its true and unsophisticated form. , 
All her happiness centres in his presence, and all her affliction is awakened 
by his departure and anticipated death. 

"'EiKTop, drdp (TV fiol iffffi warrlp Koi iroryia fiiirrip, 

^di KooiyyirroQy aO Zi fwi ddXjEpd^ 9nifxuoo/n^* 

'AXX* aye vvv tkkaipt, koX wirov ftifJti^ cxi ir^py^. 

Ml) walS' dp^vucdv Btlrig, xip^ " ywaijca'-^lliad, b. vi. v. 429. 

Yet while my Hector still survives, I see 
My father, mother, brethren, all in thee. 
Alas ! my parents, brothers, kindred, aU, 
^ Once more will perish, if my Hector fall. — ^Pope. 

Plato, well acquainted with the disposition of his countrymen, and the 
manners of the age in which he lived, wished, in common with other phi- 
losophers, to reform the general impurity of life, and to substitute a finer 
and pnrer feeling in the place of mere sensual desire. But love, aug- 
mented by esteem, is not a pure, spiritual, incorporeal affection : it is 
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something &r more esdmaUe. The romantic instances of attadimeiit wf 
conraion m the northern nations, and in the dark ages, did not concerA 
mind ak>ne ; the passion which gave to their life half its value, was not 
associated with an ethereal essence, or a visionary form ; it was a natural 
and doniestic affection ; and from it they derived true felicity. Love in 
diem belonged to the heart, and not to the head or to the brain, as Jacques 
Ferrand endeavours to prove.* The peculiar susceptibility, and warm 
temperament of Petrarch, indeed, caused him to cherish a glowing and 
unwearied though unfortunate attachment for twenty years, to one lady : 
but it was any diing but Platonic : the form, the aspect of Laura haunted 
him, father than her mind. Her dress, her air, her words, all preyed 
apoa his imagination, and tormented him with corroding and incessant 
eare. But this was love, love in all the intensity of that power&l passion. 
And 6o it has alwavs appeared to the world. At the distance of nearly 
five centuries, the tale, and the feelings of this interesting pair, yet com- 
mand the admiration of every country. The attachment of Abelard to 
Eioise might here indeed be adduced as an example, in the concluding 

J ears of their lives, of Platonic love. But this wfll not be so evident to 
im who shall carefully attend to their hist)Dry. In truth, the character of 
Abelard has been greatly overrated. He has been pitied as a virtuous 
and unfortunate man. Was he so ? Hear his own words, '* I excelled so 
much in (form and person, that no woman could resist me." 

Mr. Berrington says, " When he loved Eloise, it was neither her abili- 
ties, nor her person, nor her charms, nor her virtues, which he loved, he 
sou^t only his own gratification ; whilst in its pursuit, no repulsion of 
innocrace could thwart him ; no voice of duty, of gratitude, of unguarded 
confidence, could impede his headlong progress. He suffered, and firoih 
that moment rather he became a man." The advocates of Platcmic love 
could contemplate with no satis&ction the closing years of Abelard's 
life, marked mdced by overwhelming calamity and penitence, but also by 
.wounded pride. Another example remains, that of Dean Swift. Here 
the inconsistency of his. conduct, and the pride with which he treated Mrs. 
JohnsoUi are sufHciently apparent Though affection dwelt upon his lips, 
there was no love in his heart; and the unfortunate object of an unrequited 
aSectipn sunk into an early grave, <^. 
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Ce monde est plein de fous, et qui n'eu veut pas voir. 
Doit 86 renfemier seul, et casser son miroir. — De$preaux. 

You say, whene'er abroad you roam, 
You meet with none hut fools and asses ; 
Would you aroid them, keep at home. 
But hark ye — ^break your looking-glasses. 



* Hit curious work was printed at Paris in I6i$, entitled " De la Maladie d'Amonr oo 
Melancholie Erotique par Jacques Ferraad," in which the title of one of his cbapten b 
^^ Si ea la MeUncfaoUe £ivtiq«fi le omw est la priu«ipale partie mslade ou It cenrtMi." 
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Prose bt a Post, i vols. l^mo. pp. 579. Longman & Co. 18^4. 

Prose by a Poet — -Law by a Physician — Divinity by a Lawyer, all 
sound pretty mucb alike ; but we very much doubt whether such excur- 
sions out of their own» into another's province, can prove any recom* 
mendation to either. In those instances which have come under our 
obeervadon we have generally found that such persons, in overstepping 
** the modesty of Nature," have come shoit of that reputation, which they 
od^t have obtained had they continued within their allotted sphere ; 
wlme fliey have incurred that censure, which they might otherwise have 
escaped. In the volumes before us, the light essays have neither the in* 
terest or animation which is necessary to render productions of this nature 
attimctive to the generality of readers. A few pieces in verse exhibit iha 
writer to mote advantage, and shew that he does not assume too much 
when he ** writes himself poet" But in his serious eflfUsions he rises to 
a d^ree of excellence, which induces us strongly to recommend hhn to 
cultivate this style of composition, in preference to all others. Whenever 
die subject permits him to touch on moral or religious topics, he evinces 
a simple, unostentatious piety, which cannot but secure the esteem and 
approbation of every weU-di^posed reader. In support of this opinion 
we need only to quote the article entitled " The Last Day," vol. ii. 
p. £81— «90. 

'^ To eveiy thiDg beneath the sun there comes a last day, — and of all futurity 
this is the only portion of time that can in all cases be infallibly predicted. Let 
the sanguine then take warning, and the disheartened take courage; for to every 
joy and eveiy sorrow, to every hope and every fear, there will come a last day ; 
and man ought so to live by foresight, that while he learns in every state to be 
content, be ihall in each be prepared for another, whatever that other may beu 
When we set an acorn, we expect that it will produce an pak: when we plant a 
vine, we calculate upon gathering grapes: but when we lay a plan for years to come, 
we may wbh, and we can do no more, except prmf, that it may be accomplished, 
lor we know not what even the morrow ma^ bnng forth; all that we do know 
beforehand of any thing is, — that to every thing baneath the sun there comes a 
last day. 

** From Adam to Noah sixteen centuries elapsed, durinp; which men nmltipUed 
on the earth, and increased in wickedness as in number, till to the forbearance of 
mercy itself there came a last day, and wrath in one flood of destruction swept away 
a whole world of transgressors. — ^The pollutions of Sodom and Gomorrah long 
insdted the Majesty of Heaven; but a last day came, and the Lord rained fire 
and brimstone, and an horrible tempest, that overthrew them for ever, erasing the 
very ground on which they stood from the solid surface of the globe. The children 
of Israel groaned for ages under the yoke of the Egyptians; a last day came, the 
bands of iron were burst asunder, and the Red Sea, the eastern wall of their 
prison-house, opened its flood-gates, to let the redeemed of the Lord pass through, 
but closed diem in death on their pursuers, like the temple of Dagon pulled down 
upon the heads of the Philistines. — For almost two thousand years, the law, and 
the covenant of works, delivered from Mount Sinai, were honoured and violated by 
the same rebellious and stiff-necked people, who deemed themselves the elect of 
God, to Uie exclusion in perpetuity of all kindreds beside; but a last day came^ 
the sceptre departed from Ju^ah, the Holy City was made an abomination of deso- 
lations^ and the covenant of gprace, universal and everlasting, was proclaimed to all 
mankind. 

** In profane history we read similar lessons of mutability, similar evidences of 
the uhcertainty of every day except the last dm/. The walls of Babylon were 
huilt to outstand the mountains, which they rivalled in grandeur and solidity; 
a last day came, and Babylon is fallen. If you ask, ** Where is sheV — " WTiere 
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vm she?^ will be the reply; for she has so fallen, that there remains of her miex 
ampled magnificence, no more vestige on the soil by which she can be traced, than 
of a foundered ship on the face of the ocean, when the storm is gone by, and the 
dolphins are bounding among the billows, and throwing out their coloars to the 
sun. — Greece, among the nations like the Pleiades among the stars, a small 
and beautiful sisterhood of states, flourished in arts and arms without a riyal in 
. her own age, and without a parallel in succeeding times; but her last day came, 
and Greece is gone to decay, unutterable decay; yet she lives in her ruins, amidst 
the moral desolation of Turkey, and she lives in her gloiy on the pages of her poets, 
historians, and orators; yea, and ^e shall live again in her sons, for the last day of 
their enslavement is at hand. — Rome was seven hundred and fifty years growing 
from infancy to maturity; she stood through half that period more in splendid 
infamy; her last day came, and then she su^ under such a weight of years and 
trophies, that her relics have buried in Uieir dust the seven hills, on which in her 
{prosperity she had glorified herself, and lived delidouslv, saying in her heart, ^ I 
fit a queen, and am no widow, and shall see no sorrow.'^^ Rome was mortal; theio 
can be no revival from her degradation: the last of the Romans perished a thousand 
vears ago, among the millions of barbarians with whom the Roman people were at 
length indistinguishably and inseparably amalgamated. Rome and Babylon have 
been equally identified in perdition, as in name, by the " sure word of prophecy;" 
and the metropolis of modem Italy is no more the one, than Bagdad is the other: 
a different race possesses each, and their glory or shame in ages to oome can 
never again affect the character of the generations gone by, whose last day stands 
irreversible in the calendar of time, ft is not so with Greece, her posterity was 
never cut off. — Our own country has experienced as many vicissitudes of gov^n- 
ment as have here been recounted from the annals of the world ; to each of these 
there came a last day : her own last day is not yet come ; nor, while she continues 
pre-eminent in virtue, intelligence, and enterprise, need we fear its arrival. 

^ Taking the middle age of life as the standard of the present generation, those 
who are arrived at that period have themselves been living witnesses of more 
new eras and last days, in which the destiny of nations was implicated, unravelled, 
and re-woven more strangely and disastrously, than were wont to occur in 
whole centuries of ordinary time. The French Revolution brought on the 
last day of the antiquated despotism of the Bourbons; many last days cut 
off^ as suddenly as by strokes ot the guillotine, the ephemeral constitutions diat 
followed ; till Buonaparte, like Milton^s Death, bridging his way from hell to 
earth, with his " mace petrific'* struck, and fixed the jarring, jumbled elements 
of the political chaos, and seemed for a while to have established an immoveabl^ 
throne on the rased foundations of every other in Europe ; but a last day to his 
empire came, and wafted him, as passive as a cloud, over the ocean to St. Helena. 
A last day to his life came also, and he disappeared from the earth. — ^The 
universal war in Christendom, which raged from the fall of the Bastile to the 
fall of Napoleon, found its last day on the plains of Waterloo. Peace followed, 
but for years it has been like peace on the battle-field, when the conflict is 
ended: me dead alone are at rest; the living are maimed, lacerated, writhing 
with agony. But let them not faint ; they shall yet arise, they are rising — and have 
half-risen siiice these speculations were first penned. — A last day to the present 
miseries of our country will come ; the wounds of war will soon be healed entirely. 

'* In the life of every adult there occur many last days. Man is ushered into 
the world from a source so hidden, that his very parents l^now him not till he 
appears, and he knows not himself even then. He passes rapidly through the 
stages of childhood, youth, maturity, old age; and to each of tnese there comes 
a last day. The transitions, indeed, Ve so gradual as to be imperceptible; no 
more to be remembered than the moment at which we fell asleep last night, 
and as little dependent on our will as was the act of awaking this mominff. 
Yet so distinct are these several states of progressive existence, that though 
all bound together by unbroken consciousness, the changes are in reality as 
entire as the separate links of one chain. In the issue comes a last day to 
the whole; and man is withdrawn into an abyss of eternity, as unsearchable 
by finite thought as that from which he emanated at first. 

^' It has been already observed, that in the life of eveiy addt individual there 
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are siany last days. There is. a last day of Ihe xmiteiy, of the school, of 
juvenile obedience, of parental audvority ; these is a. last day at ourfurst home, 
aoid a last day at eveiy other place that becomes our home in the sequel; there 
are last days of companionsL^ and of rivatcy, of business and of vanity; of 
promise and exertion, of failure and racoess ; last days'of love and of friendship, 
•Djoyment and endearment; every day in its turn is the last to all that went 
More it. Every year has its last day. Amidst the festivities of Christmas 
anives te dose of the months ; to remind us of the end of all earthly fruition. 
The most reprobate of men . desire to die in peace ; on the last night in 
December, therefore, we should lie down with the same dispositions as if we 
were making our bed in the grave; on the firSt.mominff of January we should 
rise op with the same hopes as if the trumpet had summon^ us to the 
resurrection of the just: that moment should be to us as the end of time, and 
tkis as the beginning of eternity. 

"To every thing beneath the smi there comes a last day: from this point 
ovr meditations b^an; at this point they must. concUide, leaving those who 
may have accompanied the writer thus far, to pursue at their leisure the moral 
iirfeiences associated with the wh<de. The facts themselves, few, simple, and 
common-place as they are, cannot have been made to pass, even in this 
imperfect exhibition, through intelligent minds, without. impre«siDg upon them 
fieelings of awe, apprehension and humility, prompting to immediate and 
unsparing self-examination. From this there can be noming to fesur; from the 
neglect of it every thing; for however alarming the discoveries of evil unsuspected, 
or peril unknown may be, such, discoveries had better be made now, while escape 
is before us, than in that day when the secrets of all hearts shall be revealed, and 
escape will be impossible, — that day which of all others is most emphatically called 
'TktLatt Day:^ 

** The Lucid Interval" will afford a fair specimen of the author's claims 
to poetical eminence, and, if our judgment is not much deceived, the 
foDowii^ beautiful stanzas are very nearly related to the " World before 
thcnood." 

♦•A LUCID INTERVAL. 

Oh! light is pleasant to the eye, 
And health comes rustling on the gale. 

Clouds are cai;ieenng through the sky. 
Whose shadows mock them down> the dale ; 

Nature as fresh and fragrant seems 
As I have met her in my dreadk. 

For I have been a prisoner long 

In gloom and loneliness of mind. 
Deaf to the melody of song, 

To eveijr form of beauty blind ; 
Nor mommg dew, nor evening balm, 
Might cool my cheek, my bosom calm. 

But now the blood, the blood returns. 

With rapturous pulses thro' my veins; 
My heart, new-bom vrithin me, burns. 

My limbs break loose, they oast their chains, 
Rekindled at the sun, my sij^t 
Tracks to a point the eagle's Bi^bU 

I long to climb those old grey rocks. 

Glide with yon liver to the deep ; 
Qaage the green hills with herds and flocks. 

Free as tibe roe-buck, run and leap ; 
Then mount the lark's victorious wing. 
And from the depth of ether sing^ 
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' O Earth I in maiden innocenc^y 

Too tudY fled thy golden tone; 
OBartb! Earth! Earth! forman's oflfenc^ 

Dooa'd to dishonour in thy pfiaM; 
Of how mnch giory then bereft I 
Yet what a worid of blits was left 1 

The thorn, harsh emblem of the cone. 

Pots forth ft paradise of flowers; 
^ Labour, man's punishment, is nurse ' 

To halcjron Joys at sunset hours : 
Plague, famine, earthquake, want, disease 
Give birth to holiest charities. 

And Deaih himself, with all the wees 

That hasten, yet piolong, hb stroke,-- 
Death brings with every pang repose. 

With eveiv sigh he solves a ;f oke ; 
Yea, his cold sweats and moaning strife 
\ Wring out the bitterness of life. 

life, life, with all its burdens dear! 

Friendship is sweet, Love sweeter still : 
Who would fbreffo a smile, a tear. 

One ffenerotts hope, one chastening ill? 
Home, kindred, countiy 1 — ^these are ties 
Might keep an angel from the skies. 

But these have angels never known, 

Unvex'd felicity their lot : 
Their sea of glass before the throne. 

Storm, lightning, shipwreck, visit not : 
Our tides, beneath the changing moon. 
Are soon a|^>eaBed,*-are troubled soon. 

Well, I will bear what all have borne. 

Live my few years, and fill my place : 
O'er old and young afiections mourn. 

Rent one by one from my embrace. 
Till suffering ends, and I have done 
With all deUghts beneath the son. 

Whence came I ? — Memory cannot say ; 

What am I?—- Knowledge will not show; 
Bound whither? — ^Ah ! away, away. 

Far as eternity can go: — 
Thy love to win, thy wrath to flee, 
O God ! Thyself mine helper be. 

There is much to admire in the matter of these volmiiee; and not- 
withstanding a little redundancy of metaphor, and a too liberal use of 
the linue hAor — which is i^t to deprive prose of a certain free and natu- 
ral air, which answers to the picturesque oi the artists — the style is pure, 
easy, and perspicuous. It abounds with lively and beautiful imagery, 
whose only fault is that of being too good for its station. In poesy it 
would have delighted ; in prose it is almost lost upon us* 
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Peter ScHLEinHL, from die German of Lunotte Fottq«6, widi plates 
fay George Cruickahank, 12mo. pp. 165. Whittakers. 

This tale of the German school, is amusing and intetestii^i but defies 
all the general rules of criticism. — Peter SchlemiM is entrapped by the 
most subtle of all deceivers, to exchange his shadow for the purse of 
Fortumitus and a variety of odier equaUy productive et ceieras. He is 
charmed at finding ^limself possessed of a source of unlimited wealth, 
and acts with consistent foolishness, under the impulse naturally felt, on 
obtaining an acquisition, as singular as it was unexpected. When the 
first scene is passed, and he begins to make use of the treasures at his 
command, — which he proposes to do very rationally and liberally ; — ^he 
suddenly finds himselt exposed to many difficulties and disasters from 
the oreusnstance o£ his being unattended by a shadow : he becomes a 
■mrked man; the outcast oi society. To extricate himself from this 
wretdied situation he has recourse to every plan that prudence can sug- 
gest, and in adopting these he is much assisted by tne exertions of a 
raithful servant; and thwarted and perplexed' by the baseness of a ras- 
cally one. Afler a long course of suffering, '* the tall grey man," who 
tricked him of his shadow, offers to restore it* upon the signing of a 
contract to dehver up his " eternal jewel" to him, when he shall depart 
ikm life* He reosts this temptation with exemplaiy fortitude, and passes 
a life of great wretchedness, in consequence of his early act of indiscretion. 
Fastidious readers will find much to censure, but those who seek amuse- 
menty and are willing to be pleased, may be much gratified with the 
perusal of this little romance which is not without its moral. The second 
chapter has a tendency to enhance the gifb of nature and to depreciate 
tkftse of fixtane. AlUiougfa decidedly oi4r^, it is sketched with a feeling 
and consistency which must engage the sympathy o£ all kind-hearted 
persons. 

" At last," says poor Peter, « I came to myself, and hastened from a place, 
where apparently I had nothing more to do. I first filled my pockets with gold, 
then finnlj secured the strings of the purse round my neck, taking care to concesd 
the purse itself in my bosom. I left the park unnoticed, reached the high road, 
and bent my way- to the town. I was walking thoughtfully towards me gate, 
when I heard a voice behind me : ' Holla! young squire 1 hoUal don't you hearP 
I looked round — an old woman was calling after me; — ' Take care, sir, take care 
—YOU have lost your shadow 1'—* Thanks, good woman.' — I threw her a piece of 
gold for her well-meant counsel, and waUced awAv under the trees. 

** At the gate I was again condemned to hear from the sentinel, ' where has the 
gentfesaan led his shadow f and immediately afterwards a couple of women ex- 
claimed, ^ good heavens ! the poor fellow has no shadow 1* I began to be vexed, 
and carefidly avoided walking in the sun. This I could not always do: for 
instance, in the Broad-street, where I was next compelled to cross; and as ill 
lack would have it, at the very moment when the boys were bemg released from 
school. A confounded hundi-backed vagabond — I see him at this moment, — 
had observed that I wanted a ^adow. He instantly began to bawl out to die 
yooQg tyros of the suburbs, who first criticised me, and then bespattered me with 
mud : ^ Respectable people are accustomed to carry their shadows with them when 
they go into the sun.* 1 scattered handfuls of gold among them to divert their 
attentiou; and with the assistance of some compassionate souls, sprung into a 
hadmey-coach. 

•* As soon as I found myself alone in the rolling vehicle, I be|;an to weep 
"bitterly. My inward emotion suggested to me, that even as in this world gold 
weighs down both merit and virtue, so a shadow might possibly be more valuable 
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than ^Id itself; and that, as I had sacrificed my riches to mj inteffrity on other 

oecanons, so now I had given up my shadow for mere wealth; and what oogfat, 
what could become of me 1 

'* r continued still sadly discomposed, when the coach stop|>ed before the old 
taverD. I was shocked at the thought of again entering that vile garret. I sent 
for my baggage, took up the miserable bundle with contempt, threw them some 
pieces of gold, and ordered to be driven to the principal hotel. The house fiau^ 
me north^ so I had nothing to fear from the sun. I dismissed the driver with gold, 
selected Uie best front room, and locked myself in as soon as possible. 

** And how do you imagine I employed myself? Oh ! my beloved ChamJaso, 
I blush to confess it even to you. I drew forth the luckless purse from my 
bosom, and impelled by a sort of madness which burned and spread within me 
like a furious confiscation, I shook out gold, and gold, and gold, and still more 
gold: — strewed it over the floor, trampled on it, made it tinkle, and feasting 
my weak senses in the glitter and tiie sound, I added pile to pile, till I sunk 
exhausted on the golden bed. I rolled about and wallowed in ddicious deli- 
rium. And so the day passed by, and so the evening. My door remained 
unopened, and night found me stUl reposing on, the gold, when sleep at length 
overcame me. 

^Then I dreamed of vou. I fancied I was standing close to the glass door of 
your little apartment, and saw*you sitting at your work-table, between a skeleton 
and a parcel of dried plants. HaUer, Humboldt, and Linn^ lay open before you ; — 
on your sofa were a volume of Goethe, and lie Magic Ring.^ I looked at yon 
for a long time, dien at eveiy thing around you, and then at you again; but you 
moved not — ^you breathed not — ^you were dead. 

^ I awoke : it seemed to be yet early — my watch had stopped ; — I felt as if 
I had been bastinadoed — ^yet Iwth hungiy and thirsty, for smce the previoni 
morning I had eaten nothing. With weariness and disgust I pushed away 
from me the gold, which but a little time before had satbfied my foolish heart : 
I now in m^ perplexity knew not how to dispose of it. But it could not rem^dn 
there. I tned to put it again into the purse — ^no ; none of my windows opened 
upon the sea. I was obliged to content myself by dragging it with immense 
labour and difficulty to a large cupboard, whidi stood in a recess, where I pedied 
it up. I left only a few ha^dfiils bring about. When I had finished mv labour, 
I sat down exhausted in an arm-chair, and waited till the people of the house 
began to stir. I ordered breakfast, and the presence of the landlord, as soon as 
practicable. 

" With this man I arranged the future management of my household. He 
recommended to me for my persoual servant a certain Bendel, whose honest and 
intel^ent countenance instantly interested me. It was he, who from that mo- 
ment accompanied me through life with sympathizing attachment, and shared 
with me my gloomy destiny. I passed the whole day in my apartments vrith 
servants out of place, shoemakers, tailors, and shop-keepers; I provided myself 
with all necessaries, and bought large quantities ot jewels and precious stones, 
merely to get rid of some of my piles of gold : but it seemed scarcely possible to 
diminish the heap. 

« Meanwhile I contemplated my situation with most anxious doubts. I dared 
not venture one step from my door, and at evening ordered forty wax lights to be 
kindled in my saloon, before I left the daric chamber. I thought with horror of 
the dreadful scene widi the school-boys, and determined, whatever it might cost, 
once more to sound public opinion. The moon, at this season, illumined the 
night. Late at evening I threw a wide cloak around me, pulled down my hat 
over my eyes, and glided out of the house trembling like a criminal. I walked 
first along the shadows of the houses to a remote open place ; I then abandoned 
their protection, stepped out into the moonshine, resolved to learn my destiny from 
the lips of the passers-bv. 

'' But spare me, my friend, the painful repetition of what I was condemned to 
undergo ! The deepest pity seemea to inspire the fairest sex; but my soul was 
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not less wounded by this than by the contumeW of the young, the ^roud disdain 
of the old, especially of those stout and well-fed men, whose dignified shadows 
seenked to do them honour. A lovely graceAil maiden, apparently accompanying 
her parents, who seemed not to look beyond their own footsteps, accidentally 
fxed her sparkling eyes upon me. She obviously started as she remarked my 
shadowless figure ; she hid her beautiful face beneath her veil, hung down her 
head, and pa^ied dlently on. 

** I could bear it no longer. Salt streams burst forth from my eyes, and with 
a broken heart I hurried tremblingly back into darkness. 

Tbe plates by George Cruickshank are almdbt enough to persuade one 
diat *^ Feter Schlemihl " is a true narrative. How can we doubt the poa* 
sibiKty of selling and delivering a shadow, when We see it, as in the 
firontispiece, actuaUy laid hold of, and lifted from the ground? Or how 
can we doubt the validity of the transfer, when we behold, in the other 
fetches, its former possessor in the midst of umbrageous forests, and 
by day-ligfat, moon-light, and lamp-light, without even ** the shadow of jt 
shader 



DUET BT LADY CAROLINE LAMB. 

From Ada Beit, 

^ The kiss that's on thy lip impressed 

Is cold as parting kiss should be ; 
And he who clasps thee to his breast 

Agsun can never feel for thee : 
The chain I gave-^-^ true love-token — 

Thou see'st in every link is broken. 
Then, since 'tis so, 'twere best to part ; 

I here renounce the oaths I swore ; 
Correct thy faults, amend thy heart, 

And let us meet no more. 

THE ANSWER. 

** I go : but ere I go from thee. 

Give back what thou hast ta'en from 
A heart that knew nor care nor ^le, 

A parent's fond approving smde, 
The hopes which dard aspire to heav'n — 

Give these, and thou shalt be forgiVn. 
Take back the ring, take back the chain ; 

Thy gifts, thy oaths, I vnll resign : 
Take back thy heart, since pledged in vain. 

But, c^ 1 restore what once was mine 1 

^ Hope not for this, thy course is run; 

All that is leftj^e is to die. 
The dew drops wSSfthe setting sun, 

And see the winds pass scornful by: 
So when thou'rt left by me, thoult find 

The world as scomral as the wind. 
A stamp is set upon thy name, 

A blight clouds o'er thy early fame. 
There's nothing now thy fate can save : 

live scom'd — or hide thee in the grave 1 
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When some alchymist, who pretended tfaa^ he had ducorered tbe 
phiIoa(^pher*s stone, offered to disclose his secret to Rubens ; that great 
artist laughingly told him he needed it not, ifor that his pencH had long 
acquired the power of converting every thing it touched into gold. 

W An Petrarch first beheld Laura^ she was dressed in green, and her 
gown was erabrcMdered wkh violets. Her £ice, her air, her gait, were 
something more than mortal. Her person was delicate, her eyes tender 
and sparkling^ and her eye-brows black as ebony. Golden locks waved 
over her shoulders whiter than snow : and the ringlets were interwoven 
1^ the fingers of Leve^ Her neck was well formed, and her complexion 
animated by the tints of nature, which art vainly attempts to imitate* 
'When she opened her mouth you perceived the beauty of pearls and the 
sweetness of roses. She was fuU of graces ; nothing was so soft as her 
looks, so modest as her carriage, so touching as the sound of her voice. 
An air of gaiety and tenderness breathed around her, but so pure and 
happOy tempered, as to inspire every beholder with the sentiments of 
virtue : for she was chaste as the spangled dew-drop of the mom. 

Vie de Petrarch' 

DAPHKB. 

Daphne was the daughter of the river Feneus; the gods changed 
her into a laurel, to shelter her horn the» pursuit of Apollo, who ran after 
her along the banks of th» river. ** Since you cannot be my wife," said 
he, " you shall be my laurei." From that time the kurel tree was con- 
secrated to that god. And firom the hturel being thus consecrated to the 
god of poetry, they afterward crowned the poets with it. 

THE MT7SES. ^ 

These renowned sisters are said at first to have been in number the 
same as the Graces, consisting of Mnemas^-^Memary; Melete—Medi- 
tation ; and ^ide-Strng. Their amgrnentation to the number of nine 
has been thus accounted for^ — " The inhabttants of their ancient towns, 
being desirous of placing their statues in the temple of Apollo, ordered 
three of the most skilful sciJptors to execute the three each, making to- 
gether the number nine, from which it was proposed to select the Siree 
most perfect; but the nine were so beautifiil it was agreed to take them 
all. They were accordingly set up in the temple, and called the nme 
Muses, the six other attributes of poetry being given to the additional 
sisters ; the names of the original three were subsequently changed." 



THE ROSE. 



One day I puli'd a rose so fair, 
Which Julia in her bosom plac*d. 

I said, sweet rose, till planted there, 
Thy beauty never was outgrac'd. 

Her bosom warm'd ; i«s heaving throes 
So modestly did she conceal ; 

That to have been the rivalVd rose, 
I would have given half my weal. 
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The rose's envy could not brook 

The rival beauty of the maid : 
Its wonted sprig^tfiness forsook ; 

Its boasted beauty 'gan to fede. 

Soy Julia, may thy beauty bloom ; 

For ere thy charms can rirall'd be, 
Fate will have sealed the genend doom, 

And dropt into eternity. T. 



BntOE, SUNG BT 0RPHE1T8 AND CHORUS OF THRACUN YIROIHS OTER THE TOXB 

OF Liirns. 

** To tbeM a yonth awaket th« wwbllsf itriiWB, 
" WkoM tender Uy the Ikte of Linns sliisa." 

Pori^s Trent, of the Iliad. 

Wail, wail, ye virgin throng I 

The Sire of song* 
On earth's dark breast for ever silent lies : 

No more his cheerful pipe. 

Its numbers rich and ripe^ 
Shall pour at evening to the liateoii^ skies. 

No more shall nymph or fkwn 

O'er dewy lawn, 
Listening, on tip-toe through the moonlight come; 

Nor shall tne shepherd haste 

His evening short repast, 
Leaving for thy sweet strain ^e joya ol kcme. 

No more shall sylvan maid 

Her ringlets braid. 
Like morning's golden clouds to meet thine eye; 

Or with enamoured cheek 

Her growing passion speak, 
Or downcast modest look, or chastened sigh. 

Nor shall the summer eve 
Fantastic weave 
Her jrall of vapour and slow-fading light, 

J'o tempt thy steps abroad, 

Alone, enrapt, overawed, 
Watehing unfold the starry robe of night. 

The slow, far-dying roar ^ 

Of Ocean hoar, 
Tumbling his billows round some distant isle, 

Is hencefoith dumb to thee. 

Dear shade 1 though wont to be 
Parent of sweet response, or radiant smile. 

And even the Gods will want 

Thy mystic chant, 
Wont still at mom or dusky eve to swell 

Along tiie aaswoffiiig sbooa^ 

Or o'er the ocean floor. 
Or tfafough the forest wild or lon^ dell. 

How can the lofty soul 

The dull controul, 
The mystic leaden sleep of Plnta brook ) 

Cannot it weat away 

Its dogging diaiiis of day. 
And yet enjoy eaivth's ever eheeriU look ? 

■ ■ I I ■■ -M l " 

• •• linns was the inventor of Poetry, and the first who introdaccd the Fhcenician letters 
inio Greece. Some say he was a native of Enhoea.*^ 
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Alai»y alfts I we mourn 
' That &o return. 

When o*er the Stygian Inuik the spirit goes. 

The Gods severe allow ; 

But all our bitter woe, 
Like streams in deserts los^ unheededj^ows. 

Yet to this sylvan grave. 

And crystal wave. 
That murmurs music through the mournful grass, 

These laurels ever green 

Shall tempt as oft as seen. 
Hie feet of heedful travellen as they pass. 

And oh! if wakening fame 
A right may claim 
To cheer a shade on Pluto's gloomy shore, 

Thee, thee, the dioral lay 

Of bards and viigins gay 
Shall chant, O linus 1 now and evermore. 

For thou hast ope'd a spring 
Whidi, muRiHiring, 

Deepening, and widening, shall, to latest days, 
where'er the passions be, 
Float wild, and sweet, and free. 

And, in its cadenc'd flow, re-echo with thy praise. 

Farewell, loved bard! &rewell: 

I may not tell 
How thou dost govern still thy Orpheus' breast ; 

But everv solemn year 

The Go^ permit me here. 
My iongs shall soothe thee in thy golden rest. 

EPIO&iJC. 

Poor Jboob halts and limps along 

As if his shoes were full of peas,. 

Like His in Peter Pindar's song* 

Who boiled them not, to purchase ease ; 

But Jacob bears no pilgrim's cares, 

Or " Pilgrim's Progress"— he wbuld shun one, 

Although his pace, so void of grace. 

May be imputed to a Buntbn. 

• Hie Pticrlmf and Um Peat. 



PLAN AND ARRANGEMENT OF THE " MAGNET." 

Oaioiir AL Pipers form the firat and principal portion of each oumber. They comprise 
EMays, Fictions, Sketches of Character, Delineations of Manners, notices of the Belles 
Lettres, at once light, aod interesting. 

The second part of each sheet contains Reviews, with copious Extracts, of the most 
attractive new publications. 

The r^mamuig pages are reserved for MiecellaMoas Matters, indadhig Poetiy, a choice 
selection of Jens d'Esprit, &c. 

Contributors of acknowledaed talent are-engaged to each deparUiMnt; amonffst whom 
are several Scholars in the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge: and thev nave the 
asnjtance and co-operation of writers, dbtingoished by their emhicnoe in the literary 
world. A correspondence is established with several literary characters in France and 
^S* r^'^^ oommonications will niateriatty tend to enrieh its pages. 

Each narober will, in general, form a complete poblicatiDn. by itself, and yet will be part 
of a consecutive and uniform series, which, when bound up together, with the plates, will 
conjtitute on Interestfaig collection for future reference, and a beautifoTaddition to tiie libraiy 
of the scholar and the sentlenian. 

The ILLUSTRATIONS wiU be executed by the best Artists on sImI and te^iglv, 
«w are inserted in every fourth number and part. 
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ONITT AND VARIETY. 

Gravely to admonish the youthfiil aspirant after happiness on hih 
first entrance into life, or the lover who awaits with anxious and expec- 
tant thoughts the promised interview, that there is no certainty of hap- 
piness in this sublunary vale— that all is mutabaity,an is vanity— ^n 
neither abate his ardour nor convince his mind. In reality, ** all in tMs 
world is not change,"* as Crabbe justly observes in his dedication of the 
"Tales of the Hall.'' There is a unity in variety. Six thousand yeard 
have nearly elapsed, and yet we have a constant recurrence of the same 
objecta. The motions of me heavenly bodies, and the rotations and di- 
urnal movements of diis our own fair-looking sphere, have been ever 
the same. Nor do animals <tiffer. The whale of the present day fnay, 
for aught we know, be the same creature as the behemoth or leviathan of 
scripture ; or if that latter animal were the crocodile, we have crocodiles 
yet in existence, although diey now learn to seize their prey without 
tears. The bones of the mammoth, which name importeth ** animal of 
the earth," discovered by a Siberian fisherman on the banks of some 
river in that frightful region, do, indeed, rise up to terri^ us» as thej 
present to our view the hideous structure of some antediluvian animal 
which holds no affinity with die present orders of created existence. 
And in our own country we have been recently horrified by the disco- 
very of certain caves in Yorkshire, containing the bones of elephants, 
tigers, and hyaenas. In all this there is a variety in unity. We have 
k«nied, also, to vary our opinions respecting the external aspect of thd 
earth. Ye Andei, " hide your diminisned heads." Had Messrs. Hum- 
boldt and Bompland estimated the exact height of the Himalayan 
mountains, they might have spared themselves the toil and exertion of 
ascending 19,000 feet to dance on the summit of Chimborazo or of Co- 
topaxi. After this, what may we not hope, when we have removed the 
Cordilleras from their fancied eminence, and placed ouf ancient clas- 
sical friend Caucasus in their room. But, in reality, natttre never va- 
ries from herself; she is always another, yet the same. The ** everlast- 
ing hills" have stood for ages ; and the felific race have the same q^ML- 
lities, and inhabit the same regions, as their ancestors of the olden time 
poesessed, although a Mexican tiger may occasionally find its way into 
the woods of NoHh America, or a wolf peen in at the gates of Parii. 
As in the natural, so it is in die moral world. Man varies but litde ; 
whether a descendant of Shem, Ham, or Japheth; whether he haa 
a white, a copper, or an olive complexion ; or whether he is an Albino, 
Sr such a race there be, it matters litde ; as he bears the human form, 
he partakes of many of the human aualities. We speak this with due 
reverence to the sage observation of Shakspeare, in place of which we 
would the more readily adopt that of Terence, very inapplicable, albeit, 
to the crowds who visited the gladiatorial arena of Old Rome. Love, 
and fear, and jealousy, and revenge, and a host of other passions, per- 
form their respective parts in the great drama; yet where have they 
ever difiered from their counterparts at remoter ages of the world t Did 
not Berenice display die same heroic fortitude as Arria, though oif a 
Afferent occasion ? Of Cleopatra, of Messalina, of Zoe, may not the^ 
same opinion be formed ! In the view of the historian, as well as that' 
of posterity, the Egyptian queen, the Roman empress, and the Greek 
priifoess, will bear the same estimaUon. In all this there is nothing 
W.L.M. SIXTH BDITION. THRBBFENCE. NO* II. C. 
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new, exclaims the impatient obseirer ; tnd we join him in the excia* 
mation ; but, gentle reader, if yon will condescend to examine the 
subject with closer eyes, you wiU find much that is new — ^mnch that 
you have overlooked. Do you live in the country, and are you daily 
accustomed to view the scenery of nature, to you, perhaps, too com- 
mon to be interesting ? Deign in your next excursion to pause a mo- 
ment, and contemplate it anew. Y on will, perhaps, fina that your 
daily view of the same prospect will vary more mui you had antici- 
pated. New appearances present themselves, former ones disappear. 
You tread not the same earth : you view not the same skies. The 
fleecy clouds you saw yesterday have vanished, and others of a more 
sombre aspect have supplied their place. The landscape of yesterday 
exists not to-day — ^the face of nature is changed. Are you in the 
^* crowded city pent,'' you must have looked with an incurious eye, 
on the. beings with whom you associate, if you have not found that 
many of diem are of camelion hue. Many propose to themselves ob- 
jects of pursuit, which they never do pursue ; and others waste a 
great portion of their lives m anxious endeavours to attain a some- 
thing, which, wlien attained, they know they shall not be able to en- 
joy. A gentleman of the latter class, with whom I am acquainted, a 
Mr. Carpent, engaged during half a life in laborious commercial pur- 
suits, has now retired from business with an ample fortune, and dis- 
trusting the funds, employs himself in buQding houses. He rises 
early in the morning, eats while he is walking about and directing his 
workmen, hurries from his bricklayers to his masons, and never stays 
above five minutes at any house at which he calls. One family are at 
dinner; Mr. Carpent sits down, e^ts a morsel, but immediately rises, 
recollecting that ousiness requires him in another quarter. He runs 
out of the house with part of the good cheer in his hand, and hastens 
to the place of destination, calling on another family hy the way, 
among whom he performs the same part. In the evening he calcu- 
lates, arranges, and directs ; retires to bed early, and rises at four 
o'clock in ^ winter, and two in summer, to renew with indefatigable 
assiduity his accustomed game of life. His friends represent to him to 
no purpose, that he injures his health in the decline of life by such con- 
tinued agitation ; that he should allow himself repose, and attend to 
the duties of rehgion, and seek to acquire a calmness of mind more 
befitting old age. Mr. Carpent replies, that he is not irreligious, but 
he has no time to devote to other pursuits. One object alone occu- 

C'es his thoughts. He has no wishes to fulfil, but to see his unfinished' 
>uses completed, — ^nor any desire to gratify, but that of the erection 
of new ones. 

Thus havd I endeavoured to shew, that while there is a constant 
unity in all terrestrial things, there is also a considerable variety. The 
complaint that *' there i$ nothing netc wider the tun,** is therefore true 
in kind, but not in degree ; and man, if he knows his best interests, 
and attends to the solid duties of life, will be able to derive much 
pleasure from that variety which is continually diversifying the con- 
stant uniformity of iaature imd of art. , Phu 
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THE CONFESSIONS O^ A BLtE BAG. 

I LATELY went to coiuwh with an old friend, a ofaam)>er comiiel m 
tlie Temple, wkose judgment being matured by much experience ai 
tbe world, I find hi» opinion extremely valnabie even in matters nn^ 
connected with his profension. As he was engaged when I arrived at 
Ins chantbers, I was shewn into his anti-^room, where, among^other old- 
fiuhioned fnmitttre, I noticed an arm-chair with a high cane back, siuv 
mounted with two knobs, on one of which a law-bag was suspended. 
I- drew the seat with its appendage rather near to the fire, and resting 
nnr feet on the fender, ana recHmngin the chair, what with the warmth 
of the situation, the sonuiolence of my postare, and the darkness of the 
room, which looked into a narrow court, it is very probable that I dropt 
arieep ; though what passed in my mind seemed to bear the unpreas of 
wakeM reality. I thought that as my ear came in contact with the 
siring of the bag, I heard myself addressed in a small and hoUow voice 
— " Mister — Sir — lend me your ears, if yon please ;" and on looking to- 
wards the spot whence the sound proceeded, I olMcrved the mouSi of 
the bag to be in motion. I immediately became all attention, and lis- 
tened to the following narrative, which was delivered with something 
of a forensic emphasis. 

'* As I am now hanging by a very frail thread, and expect whenever 
that gives way> to be handed over to the piece-broker for dissection, ii 
seems incumbent upon me, before I bid adieu to my present abode; to 
make my confessions ; and I think myself happy, Mr. Merton,iii hav* 
ing such a medium as yourself'' — I bogged him to spare my editorial 
modesty. — ** Well, Sir," continued the Bag, " 1 have come to this do- 
termination, in deference to the eminent examples of this kind, with 
which the world has of late been so wcmderfully ediiied. Those con- 
feesioBs must be my apoldgy as they shall be my precedentSy excepting 
My that I shall adhere to the facts of my case, and state them as 
briefly as possible, under existing circumstances. . . 

^^ 1 am descended of the Woollens, an ancient and a numerous itt^ 
■dly, many of whom have hdki high appointments in. the public offices, 
and have been intrusted with more state secrets than perhaps are known 
eveir to the keeper of his Mafeaty's consoience. B«U our reputation. Sir, 
is too well established to require any enlogium from me. The hairdness 
ef the times, however, rendered it necessary for. myself and othersof the 
famiiy to be sent up to this town for the purpose of making a proviaion 
for ourselves : and after two or three removes, we thought ourselves 
comfortably settled in the house of a robe-maker in Chancery Lane. 
But alas ! as if to shew the vanity of sublunary security, in one fatal 
hour I was cruelly severed from all my nearest and dearest ties. Those 
fine cords which united me to along Une of Woollens, were cut, once 
and for ever, and I soon found myself cut out for the profession of the 
law. The stimor whioh came upon me after this ealamity, rendered me. 

riite insensible to all that passed around me, but after ashort interval, 
recovered my consciousness sufficiaitlir to perceive that I had under- 
gone an entire transformation ; that I had become possessed of a string, 
of an inside and an outside ; that I had a mouth susceptible of exten- 
sion, and a capacity of no contemptible dimensions. In a word, that 
instead of being a mere piece of stuff, I was a Bag. 

" I now felt agitated with a variety of new emotions, I panted to have 
my capacity exerted to the utmost, and to become the depository of legal 
* c 2 
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knowledge. Nor was it long before I had the happineM to diailge (b^ 
idle inanity which I was doOToed awhile to endure on the shelf of the 
robe^maker's shop, for the tervice of a vonng gendeman, who harinjp 
duly eaten his way, had jnst been called to the bar. ' I armed at hu 
ohainbers soon after the arrird of his new gown and wig, in which he 
was no sooner atidred, than pnlling hold of me by the cord, with the 
&niiliarity of an M acquaintance, he strutted and flourished about 
widi me before his' looking-glass mightily pleased with his own ap* 
pearance, for the completeness of which i must emrfem that I think 
he was not a little indebted to me. I felt as you may suppose, 8ir| 
all impatience to be filled wi^ legal loil^, but when the morning came, 
a most woeful disappointment awaited me : after having my mouth 
opened wide enough to admit a whole library, I reoeived nothing 
more than a volume of Term Reports, the last number of the Quar- 
terly, a note-book, and a few fair sheeto of foolscap. Intrusted with 
these, I was taken to Westminster, handed in and out of the courts % 
up and down the spacious and magnificent hall ; and then brought 
back to chambers at night, during a whole Term, and the sitting! 
after it, without any other incident than being occasionally cqpened 
and shut for the egress and ingress of the aforesaid Review* My 
second term was marked by no variation, except the receipt and dis-* 
charge of a common motion-paper, which brought half-a-guinea to 
my master's jpocket, but added little to my infonnation. 

^* The Wmter Assizes were now approaching, and I hoped fo 
better fortune on the Circuit— We went the N<»folk Oircnit^-but 
here again disappointment awaited me. Ju^ whai munt be the 
mortification of a Bag desiring to be filled with the choicest stores 
of legal reading, finding itself crammed to repletion with a B^nister'a 
gown, and all and singular his wearhig appai^L Never did I more 
regt^t that I had not a tongue proporti<5ned to my mouth,; then 
«heuld I have rem<mstrated with becoming loudness and selrerity, 
on the indignities to which I was subjected. However; I was pre* 
■sendy relieved (rom these odious commodities, and tolerably well 
filled with odd volumes of law, with wUch I was paraded about 
from town to town until we reached that at which the circuit was to 
terminate; I now began to despair of ever hanng * the honour lo 
hold a brief,' and so, I believe, md my poor master. 

'< But) as his good fortune would have it, he happened to have 
some connexions in the neighbourhood of this town, who havii^ an 
ejectment cause for trial, lutd directed a brief to be delivered to him, 
accompanied with a handsome fee. As such an event was an entire 
novelty to him, he sat up neariy the whole of the preceding night to 
put himself in possession of the case, and to finiify himself wiUi au*- 
thorities in its support. The next morning was the proudest of my 
life. The^brief, enriched widi annotations, was treasured up within 
mte, and, moved with delight at the confidence reposed in me, I 
swang about with an elasticity which added a wonderful importance 
to ttie air of my master, who entered die court where civil causes 
•wer^ried, as if he had been ' big with the fate of Csesar and of Rome.' 
1>^en the cause of < Doe on the dennae of Good-tide verntf No-tide,' 
was called on. Sergeant Slinky, who was to lead, did not appear in 
co\irt, the officer' was sent to the Crown-court to see if he we^ 
there, and messengers were dispatched to die neighbouring taverns 
'in quest of him : but no Sergeant Slinky coiud be found. At 
length, the coujrt, growing impatient with delay, it devolved upon 
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«7 master to-proceed with the cause. Notwithfltanding he wasGom- 
jitetly master of it, and we redly had the right side of the question, 
IM stood aghast, and looked as if he knew nothing about the matter. 
BBs hands trembled and roved about, he knew not wither, until, for* 
tanately for his client, and for the purposes of justice, he caught hold 
of me by the cord, which he no sooner grasped, than he recovered him-* 
self so far as to look his Lordship in the face, and make him a respect 
Ad bow; upon which, receiving a gracious nod of encourageoieBt — 
which all our judges are wont to bestow upon the different Tyro — ^he 
|«oceeded to say, * May it please your Lordship, and gentlemen of the 
jury* — a — ^hem. Then twisting the string into a true lover's knot, he 
was uoboldened to proceed. This he did slowly enMigh at first, still 
holding my cord very tightly, and twisting it into ai^ sorts of quirls 
and contortions. At last he grew bolder, and holding me by one 
hand only, he began to lash the desk before him as the fturor of his 
doq«ence approached ; by which exercise he raised no little dust from 
die row of all-important wigs within the bar. Towards the conclusion 
of ilia address he grew so violent and impassicmed, that, in a hapless 
SMmient, he let go my string altogether, and down I fell to the ground. 
By the fidl 1 recdred a severe contusion ; but that was nothing com- 
pved with the kidu I received from my master. Think wh^ must 
kave been my feelings, Mr. Merton, on being thus ungratefollT aad 
indignantlY depadcd, kicked, trampled upon, literally used b^ die 
UMui I had so signally befriended, ' at his utmost need ;* used. Sir, to 
wipe his shoes upon. 

** It is my misfortune, with all my capacity, to have a very slender 
flMmory ; could I now recall one half the learning I have, in my time 
possessed, I might defy the competition of the most profound of our 
kwyers ; but so it has ever been with me, that no sooner was my mouth 
opened, and myself turned topsy-turvy, than my old fund of aoauire- 
menta came pouring out, leavmg me as flat and as empty as if I had 
never been master of a syllable. But the treatment of ^at hour I shalT 
never forget : indeed I cannot. In it I lost the freshness of youth and 
beauty, and received the germs of Uioae rents and mptures which 
thae has too effectually helped to widen; until I am reduced to that 
list stage of wretchecbess, and tatters, which renders me daily appre- 
hensive of being discarded by my present owner. Thenceforward I 
no longer felt any interest in the service of one who had so grossly 
abused and assaulted me. It is true, he raised my droooing form from 
the ground, aad brushed the dust from me, when he had gained his 
cause ; but dieso attentions came too late — I held both him and them 
in deteatatbn. I gave myself up to revenge, determined to gratify it 
let the cost be whatever it might 

[To be continued.] 
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In the Edda, the sacred book of the Danes, the punishment of the 
wicked is thus described : — *< There is an abode remote from the sun, 
Ihe gates of which face the north ; poison rains there through a thou- 
aaod openings ; diis place is all composed of the carcasses of serpents; 
there run certain torrents in which are plunged the perjurers, a^sas- 
ainay and those who seduce unarmed women ; a black dragon flies in- 
eeannlly aroumi, aad devours the bodies of the wretched who are 
tbwe imprisoned." 
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. The following exquisite scene is taken from the novel of Reginald 
Balton,* — a work which we should have. reviewed in due form, ha4 
We not been tempted in our perusal of it» to mark so many passages 
ibr transcription, that we should greatly have exceeded our limits , if 
we had persisted in our first intention. The hero is a spirited EnglisU 
youth, of good family, of bright parts, and sound education. His 
history exhibits a variety of strildng incidents ; such as do not> indeed, 
happen every dayi but which might happen to any one of like charac- 
ter, un^er simiUar circumstances. While at the University, he 
cherishes an arcjfmt passion for the beautiful Ellen Hesketh, concerning 
whom he knows * nothing distinctively' but that she U beautiful. 

'* He found one of the gates" (of Godstowe Abbey) '' unlocked^ 
and stood within the wide circuit of those gray and mouldering walla, 
that still marks the limits of all the old nunnery. The low moss-covere4 
fruit-trees of the monastic orchard, flung soft and deep shadows upon 
the unshorn turf below : the ivy hung in dark slumbering masses from 
every ruinous fragment; the little rivulet, which winds through the 
guarded precincts, shrunk far within its usual bound, trickled audibly 
from pebble to pebble< Reginald followed its course to the archway, 
beneath which it gushes into the Isis — but there his steps were ar- 
rested. — He heard it distinctly— it was but a single verse, and it was 
sung very lowly — ^but no voice, save that of Bllen Hesketh, could 
have poured out those soft a^d trembling tones. 

" He listened for a few moments, but the voice was silent. He 
then advanced again between the thick umbrageous trees, until he had 
come within sight of the chapel itself, from which, it seemed to hiin 
the sounds had proceeded. Again they were heard — again the same 
sweet and melancholy strain echoed from within the damp arches, and 
shook the stillness of the desolate garden. Here, then, she was, and 
it was to find her he had come thither ; yet now a certain strange, 
mysterious, fearfulness crept over all his mind, and he durst not, could 
not, proceed. 

*' He lay down prostrate among the long grass, which, so deep was 
the shade above, yet retained the moisture of the last night's dew, and 
thence gazing wistfully upon the low door of the dismantled chapel, 
he drank the sorrowful melody timidly, breathlessly, in pain, and yet 
in luxury. 

'' Agam it was silent — a thousand perplexing agonizing thoughts 
hovered around and above him — ^he could not tess them away from 
him — ^he could not forget them. They were thercy and they were 
stronger than he, and he felt himself to be their slave and their prisoner. 
But their fetters, though within view, had not yet chained up all his 
spirit ; the gloom overhung, but had not overwhelmed him ; the pres- 
sure had not squeezed him with all its iron strength. No — the sense 
of misery, the keenest of all, had communicated its feverish and mor- 
.bid quicloiess to that which it could not expel — lisve, timorous, hope- 
less love, had caught a sort of infectious energy, and the long suppres- 
.sed flame glowed with a stem and desperate steadfastness, amidst the 
darkness which had deepened around its altars. Next moment, faow- 



* By the same Author of Valerius and Adam Blair, 3 vols, W. Blackwood, Edinbuivb, 
and T. CadeU, London, 1824. 
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^vcT, Ihatenei^ was half exdngnished in dejection ; — the flame .still 
burnt intensely — but lowly as of old. 

** * Alaa V he said to himself, ' I shall never hear her again — I am 
rained, undone, utterly undone — blasted in the very opening-<^ 
withered on the threshold ! Humiliation, pain, misery, lie before m^, 
as sorely as f oily, madness, frenzy , wickedness, are behind — ^as sur^y 
as shame, burning, intolerable, shame is with me now. Yet one feel* 
ing at least is pure— -A^re 1 have worshipped innocence in innocence. 
Alas ! it is here — ^here, above ali-^-that 1 am to suffer ! Miserable 
creature that I am I 8he is feeble, yet I have no arm to protect her ; 
she is friendless, yet the heart that is hers, and hers only, dare not 
even pour itself at her feet She is done in her purity ; I alo^e in 
sinful, self-created helplessness ! Love, frenzy of frenzies, dream. of 
dreams ! what have I to do with love ? — Why do I haunt her footsteps? 
why do I pollute the air she breaths ? — ^how dare I to mingle the groans 
of guilty despair with those tender sighs ? — Beautiful, spotless ai^el ! 
— ^what have I to do in bringing my remorseful gloom into the home 
of your virtuous tears, your gentle sorrows ! — How shall I dare to 
watch with you — ^with you — beside the pillow of a good man's sick- 
ness } — Shame I shame ! — let me flee from him, fromi you — from all 
but myself and my misery.' 

. ** He had started from his wet lair — he stood with a cheek of scarlet, 
an eye darkly flashing, and a lip of steadfast whiteness, gazing on the 
ivied ruin, hke one who gazes his last* At that moment Ellen's sweet 
voice once more thrilled upon his ear. It seemed as if the melody 
was coming nearer — ^another moment, and iShe had stepped beyona 
the threshold. She advanced towards a part of the wall which was 
much decayed, and stood quite near the speechless and motionless 
youth, loolong down upon the calm waters of Isis gliding just below 
ker, and singing all the while the same air he had fi/st heard from her 
hps. — ^Alas! if it sounded sorrowfully then, how deep was now the 
sorrow breathed from that subdued and broken warbling of 

'The Rhine ! the Rhine ! be blessings on the Rhine t' 

She leaned herself over the low green wall, and Reginald heard a sob 
struggle against the melody. ' She grieves,' he said to himself — * she 
grieves, she weeps V - and with that, loosing all mastery of himself, 
he rushed through the thicket. 

'* Ellen hearing the rustling of the leaves, and the tramp of a hasty 
foot, turned towards the boy, who stopped short Upon reaching the 
open turf. Her first alarm was gone, when she recognised him ; and 
she said, a faint smile hovering on her lips, * Mr. Dalton, I confess I 
was half frightened — How and whence have you come V Ere she had 
finished the sentence, however, her soft eye had instinctively retreated 
from the wfld and distracted gaze of Keginald — she shrunk a step 
backward, and re-echoed her own question in a totally diflerent tone 
— * Mr. Dalton, how are you here ? — whence have you come ? — ^You 
alarm me, Mr. Dalton — your looks alarm me. Speak why do you 
lock sor 

" ' Miss Hesketh,' he answered, striving to conapose himself, * there 
is nothing to alarm you — I have just come from VTitham — Mr. Keith 
told me you were here.' 

" * You are ill Mr. Dalton — ^you look exceedingly ilJ, indeed, siK 
You should not have left Oxford to-day-' 
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" * I am to leave Oxford to-morrow — I could not go withont gay-' 
ing farewell/ 

•' * To-morrow ! — But why do you look so solemn, Mr. DaHon ? — 
You ate aultting college for your vacation V 

"'* Perhaps for ever, Miss Hesketh — and 

" * O Mr. Dalton, you have seen my uncle — ^you think ho is very 
badly, I see you do— you think you shall never see him again, I know 
you think so V 

** * No, 'tis not so ; he has invited me to come back with you now ; 
and besideSi Mr Keith will get better — I hope, I trust, I am sure he 
will.' 

•* * You would fain deceive me,' said Ellen, * and 'tis kindly meant.* 

** * Kay, imked, ma*am, I hope Mr. Keith has seen die worst of his 
iUnt^As , 1f ou did well to bring him to this fine air, this beautiful place.^ 

" ' A beautiful place it is Mr. Dalton.' 

'' * It is a Paradise, but I shall never see it again. I look for die 
Usi timt? upon it— and almost — almost for the last time — ^uponyov.' 

*^The young man shook from head to foot as these words were 
Iretnbling upon his lips. She, tOo, threw her oyes on die ground, and 
a deep glow rushed over hOr face ; but Ihat was chased instantly by 
a fixed and solemn oaleness, and her gaze once more met his. - 

" He advanced close to her (for hitherto he had not changed his 
position,) and leaned for a moment over the broken wall. His hasty 
hand had discomposed some loose stones, and a fragment of consider- 
able size plunged into the dark stream below. Ellen thinking the 
wliole was giving way, pulled him ^uicUy backwards from the Mnk. 
II0 \oH his babuce, and involuntarily, and less by his own act than 
hers, he was on his knees before her. 
• " * Rise up, Mr. Dalton — ^I pray you rise. 

'* ' I asked for nothing. Miss Hesketh, I hope for nothing, I expect 
nothing. But since I do kneel I will not rise till I have said it — I 
love you, Ellen — I have loved you long — I have loved you from the 
first hour I saw you. I never loved before, and I shall never love 
another.' 

" * Mr. Dalton you are ill — you are sick — you are mad. This is 
no lanfl;uage for me to hear, nor for you to speak. Rise, rise, £ 
beseech you.' 

'• * Ellen, you are pale, deadly pale — ^you tremble — I haVe hurt 
you, wretch mat I am — I have wounded, pained, offended you.' 

** * Pruned, indeed,' said Ellen, < but not offended. You have 
filled «ie with sorrow, Mr. Dalton — I give you that and my gratitude 
More you do wrong in asking for; and if it had been otherwise, more 
I could not have given you. 

<< The calmness of her voice and words restored Reginald, in some 
measure, to his self-possession. He obeyed the last motion of her 
hand, and ' sprung at once to his feet You caQed me mad. Miss 
Hesketh — ^'twas but for a moment 

" Ere he had time to say more. Miss Hesketh moved from the spot ; — 
and Reffinald, after pausing for a single instant, followed, and walked 
across the monastic garden, close by her side — both of them preserved 
total silence. A deep flush mantled the young man's countenance all 
over — but ere they had reached the gate, thathad concentrated itself i9to 
one small burning spot of scarlet upon either cheek. She, with down* 
cast eyes, and pale as monumental marble, walked steadily and rapidly; 
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vhilo he, wUh l<»ig and «eg«lar itridas^ seMiod to tranwkr rather than 
to tread the dry and echoing turf. He halted within the threshold of the 
rvined avdiwaj, and s«id» in a whisper of oonvolsive energy, * Halt, 
madam, one word more ere we part. I caimot go with you to Witham 
— yoa mnal sav what von will to Mr. Keith. I hare acted this day 
WU a a#uDdral— a vilkin — ^you called it madness, but I eannot plead 
that esonse. M'o, madun, there was the snddemiess, Aie abruptness 
of fiDency in the arowal— but the' feeling had been nurtured and che« 
rished in calmness, deliberately fostered, presumptuously and sin« 
MIt Indulged. I had no right to love you ; you behold a miserably 
wetlL and unworthy creature, who should not have dared to lock on 

Joa«T-B«t ^Ik done, the wound is Aer«, and it never can be healed, 
had made myself unhappy, but you hxf% driven me to the despera* 
1km 0t a^oi^. — ^Farewell, madttu, I had nothing to offer yau but my 
kve, and you did well to rejeot the unwoithy gift — my love ! You 
may ^lieU regard it as an iiAiult. Fwget the moment that I never can 
forget — Blot, blot from memory the hour when your pure ear drank 
those poisonous sighs ? Do not pity me — I l^ve no right to love — 
and piiyf — no» no— forget me, I pray you — ^forget me and my mi- 
sery. — ^And now, farewell onoe more-*-! am alone in the woond.—* 
May God bless your— you deserve to be happy.' 

«< HeuttoredtiiesewordsbythesamedeepwJiisperbywUdihe had 
aivested her stops. She gazed on him while he spake, with an fOizkMMi 
eve and a^^owing cheek — whenhe stoj^ed, the crimson fleetod away 
aU in an instant Pale as death, she opened her whito and trembling 
Una, but not a word could come. The blood rushed again over her 
emek, brow and bosoni;, and toars, an agony of tears, streamed finom 
har fixed and motionlesa eyes. 

** Reginald, clasping his forehead, sobbed out, 'Thrice miserable I 
wretoh! miserable wretch! I hftve tortured an angel T He seized 
her h4#d« and she sunk upon the srass — he knelt over her, and her 
lears raii^ upon his hands. * O Qod !' he cried, ' why have I 
lived for this hour ? Speak, JBllen — speak, and speak forgiveness.' 

** ' Forgiveness !' she said — * O mock m^ not Mr. Dalton 1 what 
have I to forgive V 

** * Forgive the words that were wrung from me in bittomess of 
soul — ^Forgive mb — forgive the passionato, involuntary cries of my 
I9ad anguish*' 

"/ Oh, sir^ you grieve, you wound me I — ^you know not how you* 
wiHuid me. I am a poor )ielpless orphan, and I shall soon have no 
fritm) to lenn to. — ^How can I listeii to such words as you have 
epoken? — ^Z am gratoful; believe my tears, I am grateful indeed.' 

<< * Grateful ! for the love of mercy, do not speak so — ^be calm, let 
pne aeeyou calm.' 

*^ * Bow can I be calm ? what can I say ! Oh, Mr. Dalton, it if 
your wild looka that have tortured me, for I thought I had been 
ciihni— Oh, sir, I prav you, be yourself-— do not go from me thus — 
I a)B> yMng tfid finmidless, and 1 know not what I should do or speak. 
•^You, too, are young, and life is before you — andl hope happmess 
indeed 1, hmpe so." 

^* * Nay,' said Beginaldy sdemnly, ' not huapiness — ^but I trust 
^dmness to endure my misery. You may, but I cannot forget ;' and 
w^ this his tears also flowed, for hitherto not one drop had eased 
his burning eye*lids. 
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*^ NeiAer for a few monents sai4 any tUng-^-^ last, £Uen rubbed 
aside ber tears with a hot and rapid hand — and * Hear ma/ she satd,- 
f hear m&, Mr. Dalton. We are both loo yoimg — we are both ineiq^e- 
ri€;need-HBnd we have both our sorrows^ and we should both think of 
other things. 6o» sir» and do your duty in the world; and if it wiU 
lighten yoor heart to know» tluit you carry with you my warmest 
wishes for your weUare, do take them with you. Hereafter theie 
may come better days for us both, and then perhaps — hntno^ no, sir^ 
I know 'tis folly ' 

'' She bowed her head upon her knees — he drew her hand to his 
lips, and kissed it» and wept upon it, and whispered aa wMie ever 
whispered twice,, and was. answered with a silence more eloquent 
eren than all the whispers in the universe. 

^* They sat together, their eyes nevor meeting, blushing, weepings 
one in sorrow and one in joy. Thoughts too beautiful for worda„ 
thoughts of gentlest sadness, more precious than bliss, filled then 
both, and gushed over and mingled in their slow calm tears. 

** An hour passed away, and there they we;re still speechtMS — the 
tears indeed had ceased to flow, and tbeir cheeks had become as pale 
as their .love was pure — but the fulness of their young hearts was too. 
rich for utterance — and all aeemed 30 like a dream, that neither had 
danedr flvM. by. a whisper, to hazard the dissolving of the deac me- 
iMukoIy charm.'f 
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LuciAN, Speaking of the funerals of the ancients, says, ** After 
the nearest relation has received a dead person, and closed his eyes, 
his next business is to put a piece of money into his mouth to pay the 
fbrryman of hell, who is Charon ; but he never considers whether it 
be money that is current in that country, so that in my opinion he 
had better give him nothing than that he should be constrained to 
send it back again. After Uiis ceremony he washes the body of the 
dead person with warm water, as if there were no water below, or 
that he were to assist at a festival, at his first arrival. Besides this, 
he perfumes him, crowns him with flowers, and puts him on his best 
clothes, either because they fear he will die of cold by the way, or tiiat 
otherwise he will hot be treatc^ according to his quality. AH is ae* 
companied with complaints ana mourning, tears and sobs, to agree 
with the master of the ceremony, who orders all matters, and recites 
with such a mournful voice all his former calamities, that it would 
make them weep if they had never seen him. Then some tear their 
•hair, odiers beat their breasts, or scratch their faces, some rend their 
clothes and cast dust upon their heads, or fall down upon the ground, 
or 4hrow themselves against the walls. So that the dead man is the 
most happy of all the company, for while his friends and relations 
torment themselves, he is set in some eminent place, washed, cleansed, 
perfumed, and crowned, as if he were lo go into company. MTien 
the body is laid upon the pile of wood to be burnt, some person 
opens his eyes, as if it were to make him look up to heaven, and hav'> 
ing called him several times with a loud voice, his next relation sets 
fire to the pile of wood with a torch, turning his back upon it, to shew 
that he does that service for the dead with regret." 



LITEftARY MAONBt. ^T 

Fatal Errors and Fi!ndambntal Truths* iUoBtrated in a 
Series of Narratives and Essays. London : Baldwin, Cradock and 
Joy. 1824. 

This book, we are told in its introduction, was penned by a deceased 
lady, who is called Oorinna, She is represented as the wife of a faith- 
less husband, for whom she entertained to the last, a deep and unalter- 
able affection ; under the influence of which she composed a letter, 
breathing the amiable spirit displayed in the following extract; 

*' I pray you to pardon me, my husband, many occasional petulences and 
harshnesses, which I recaU with the bitterest remorse, when I reflect how they 
alloyed the felicity which should hare attended our once blessed union. Be^ 
Gere me, never, never was my heart tainted with one thought tiiat it would wish 
to conceal from you. I acknowledge, with de^ regret, that iny attachment 
for you had the character of a passion too intense ai^ abscndung, that I ou^ 
to have regulated it better, that it may have been too selfish and exacting, that 
I required much, very much, from you, and that my disaj^intment was the 
natural result of miscalculation, and of unfounded, because exorbitant hope. 
Forgive me this wrong, by the memory of our early lore." 

We are told, that ** when the pen dromed from her nerveless hand, 
it was discovered that the eicertions she nad made in traeing the last 
paragraph, had materially enfeebled her." She called on the name 
of her husband, prayed for him» and expired. 

Whether these circumstances be true or fictitious, it is out of our 
power, as it is out of our province, to decide : the merits of the work, 
and not the condition of its author, being the fit sab|ect of the criMc's 
animadversions. These Essays and Narratives are all more or less 
oi a serious nature : some of them are highly religious, and those most 
so, are somewhat rhapsodical ; but others are of a more spber cast, 
and while they inculcate precepts beneficial for men of all persuasions, 
are not no likely as the former, to deter mere worldings from bestow- 
. ing their attention upon them. The Essay upon '' Principle'' evinces 
some depth of thinking and knowledge of life. The subject of '' The 
Sabbath" is very well treated ; and so is that of *^ Ministerial Duties." 
The tale of " The Young Clergyman" is interesting, though it has 
too much the appearance of a parable, introduced for the sake of ad- 
JBonishing the clergy of our Establishment — a task which is pretty 
freely undertaken, now-a-days, by the laity of both sexes. 

** At the house of ray friend G , I once passed a memorable sabbath-day. 

He warned me, in the morning, that the son of the late venerable rector would 
preach his first sermon, and read the appointed offices of the church. I re- 
membered to have been pleased with his father some few years previous, and 
I felt immediately interested in tiie character of the sou. I hastened, therefore, 
to the chureh, under the dominion of those softening slsntiments of devotion 
and human kindness^ which naturally render the heart susceptible of favour- 
able impressions. 

'' My first glance at Essex conveyed to my mind a sentiment of admiration. 
It was not his person, thoueh the critic of beauty might perhaps have found 
there a subject of delightful contemplation — it was the emotions so legibly de- 
picted on his countenance. Beneath the gravity which was its predominating 
characteristic, I thought I could trace that tender remembrance of paternal af- 
'Ibetion, which ^e scene around was so calculated to awaken. The eye was 
cast down resolutely, but without affectalion; the lip was compressed, but it 
*trraibled. His step was firm, indicating that his thoughts were rather on the 
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objects of his nuMion, fkui on the manner of walking down the aide. Hw 
dress,— be it remembered that anoh mtnnti» rereal the real character more 
ftiliy tiian stroiiger features, because in such points the man is unguarded, — 
his dress vereed neither upon coxcombry nor puritanical plainness ; it afiected 
neitiier dnffiOarity nor fashion. On entmng ^ reading-de^ he knelt down r 
and when he arose, the g^ow of derotion had superseded earthly fadings, awl 
bloomed beautifully on his youthful face. He had eyidentiy risen abore himp- 
self, and entered into the presence bf his €k>d. 

'* All the best feelings of his heart were faitereited in the sncccssfml perfiim^ 
ance of his duty. My friend directed my attention to the pew over against us. 
There sat his widowed mother, i^ose earthly hope was bound to him, and 
whose tearful eye beamed with images of the past which thronged into the 
present: here was his betrothed wife, trembling and anxious, yet happy and 
tender; with a changing eheek, and an eye <mly upraised at intervals; yet 
sMnetimes her cou^enanee waif illuminated by aU the serenity of perfect con^ 
Menoe in tfie stren^ of the beloved one before her. Around was a congre- 
gation, all impressed with curiosity, but not equally. Some remembered his 
Mtiier, and vnshed that the early promise of the son might give earnest that 
tiMt &ther would be revived; some were there of pious habits, who were 
anxious to estimate the abilities, and to penetrate the religious principles, of 
the youthful tyro ; some were there to criticise and ridicule, anxious to detect 
error and to indulge sarcasm at mistake. But it seemed that for all these hia 
charity was kindl^l ; he was tiiere on a high mission ; and as love of God was 
the source of his lovie of man, so the origimd sentiment contributed to render 
iliefiiBCt more ardent. He felt that his office was that of bringing souls to the 
fi^ o^the eternal Shepherd. 

'^ The service commenced ; his voice was somewhat tremulous as he began 




I finished the concluding 
well modulated, but entirely free from all a£fected cadences, cnr any thing that 
could possibbp^ be exaggerated into an aim at theatrical effect; if its sounds were 
fine, and its mtonations touching, these were the * careless beauties' resulting 
from hi^it, and from a deep feeSng and accurate conception of the ^ipropri- 
ateness of the service. Very few clergjrmen do justice to our Litui^, tiiat 
pompilation of the most sublime devotion. Never till now had I feh, in my 
inmost soul, the glorious comprehensiveness of tiie ^ Te Deum landamus.' 
The ascription of praise, in union with * all the earth,' with * all angels,' ' the 
heavens, and aU the powers therein,' vrith ' cherubim and seraphim,' is made ' 
to the ' Lord God of Sabaoth,' the Trinity being indicated by the repetition 
of the appropriate term * koly;* to this tri-une Divinity, the ^ glorious company 
of the apostles,' ' the goodly fellowship of the prophets,' ^ the noble army ctf 
martyrs,' are said to give praise ; the thfee pdr$on9 are then declared to be 
acknowledged * by tiie holy church throughout all the world,' by their appro* 
priate designations of ' Fa&er, Son, and Holy Ghost' Thai ttie Son alone, 
contemplated by man as tiie more immediate a^ent of his salvation, is address- 
ed; his manifestation in the flesh, his resumption of his original i^ory and hia 
naUve seat, immediately precede the inimitable simplid^ of that sublime sen- 
tence, * We believe that thou $hmU come to be our jud^ We tkerrfore pray 
thee help th^ servants: whom thou hast redeemed vrith thy precious blood.' 
Here the object of oi^r tenor "-jfufyment, is made the e0U$e of our prater for 
kelpf wiiich is enforced by the plem of that promise which the death or Christ 
ensifred. -- 'Hien follow supplicatory sentences and assurances of worshqh— 
than which nothing can be more comprehensive, and which properly conclude 
this most sublime form of praise and pray w. - As I listened to the youth be- 
fore me, I questioned whether I had ever before perceived half its beauties, 
and I silenuy ejaculated a hope, that none might henceforward read this com- 
position, who, not having the proper feeling of it himself, could not make it 
penetrate the hearts of (Shers. 

** The prayers ended ; I con^Ms I felt some trepidation, lest hissermon should 
disumoint the hopes his reading had excited.- Hapj^ly apprdmtion vras height 
eneduito a warmerfeeling; as 1 went akmgwith inm m his discourse, I awm^ 
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to ftdtftne^ toitkiteacy witli faim, and to tread tbe fMttllwmy to hoavtii m hw 
mfoty. He did not make any alhnkma to ids par^colar Mtoatum ; and, I 
tlmik, the omiMion prored bii good taste; fack aUvniona araat Mngdown 
the mind of tke preacber fron iti proper eleratioft to a Idret wiCh tlia oidi^^ 
coneernioffile— andmnstoeeaakm^toamodeftandf 



hanaaimentwhioh shonkU by all po«iblemeana> beprefentedfiromiatnidkig 
Oft aperaon engaged in ao JMsred a duty/' 

'' Eloqiienee had been to long atadied, that it waa now habitnal to him, 
and it coat turn no kdioar to qpeak oonectly, or to prodnca the fineat ideaa* 
nere waano afS96tati(A of qnaintnees of * f^/^u»ii# jMlm^'iit<y/ TO 
He waa abMnrbed by concern for others, and bad not one moment, one thonghty 
to waate on tiie paltry oliject <^ their mreciation of his ability. 

'' When the sernce waa entirely concluded, I tamed to look at the fair girl 
who had so much interested me at its commencement. Her eye was now 
eleratad, and lia^ted np with an air of trinmph, so bright, but so modest! 
There waa one glance exchanged between her and Essex, but it was instantly 
w^^wn. It was so intelligent, so pure, so full of love and delight, that I 
regretted ita immediate disappearance : it was abundant in the best feelinga 
of youth and first lore : alas, how fatal are time and experience to the bloom 
ef such IMingB.''— pp. 67, 68. 

Then follows a narrative of the most lamentable defeeticm thai can 
well be imagined, ending, however, in deep contrition, and a tmhr 
tragical catastrophe. The next chapter consists of sketches seloeted 
ana modernized from Sir Thomas Ovetbury's characters — ^wfaich 
come in agreeably enough (though perhaps not very jadicionsly) to 
diapel the gloomy impressions created by the foregoing tale. Some 
of theae^ thoagh drawn with the old fashioned quaintness» are still 
tmo to natnre. Take as specimens^ 

<' WofMH as she shotdd he. 
'' The sweetness of her disposition harmonizes with the fierceness of man, 
as wool meets iron more easily than iron meets wool, and turns resisting into 
embracing. Her kindness of heart is apparent in every action, for she has 
190 guilty designs to conceal. Her manners are not formed by any fixed rule, 
but bend to the occasion. She has so much knowledge as to love it; and 
for deficiency in this respect, she will sometimes, in a pleasant discontent, 
chide her sex. She lives at komef and adopts outward things to her taste, 
not her taste to them. 6he dresses weU, but not beyond whieit decency ab- 
solutdy requires in her station. Her mind is so hi4;ipily constituted, that she 
does not seek a husband, hi^ndt him. Description is soon exhausted when 
there is no variety of ill. When married, her caief sentiment is love for her 
husband; and his advantage is henceforth the end of her actions.^— 
pp. 86, 86. 

'' A Fine Lad^. 

** She is distinguished from man by two striking particulara-Hieficiency of 
strength and understanding. She simpers, as if indeed she had lips but no 
teeth. She divides her eyes, keeping one half for herself, and the other for 
the most modish gentleman of her acquaintance. Being seated, she easts her 
face into a platform, which lasts during the whole meal. She drinks accord • 
lag to good manners, not according to thirst, and it is a part of their mystery 
not to profess hunger. She reads over her face every morning, and sometimes 
blots out pale^ and writes red. She believes herself fair, although A-equeatly 
her opinion has the advantage of being singular ; and Ae loves her glass and 
candle-light for lying. Her head is covered with ornaments and devices, 
like a tavern, to attract strangers. Her phflosophy b an affected neglect of 
those who are too good for her. Her wit is very trifling, and it is uttered in 
treble tones; which are nevertheless too powerful for it. She gains much by 
the simplicity of her suitor, and for a jest she laughs at 1dm without one. 
Thus she dresses a husband for herself, and aflerwaitls takes him fbr his pa- 
tience. Her chief commendation is, she brings a man to repentance. Her 
devotion consists in fashionable and splendid habits, which carry her to 
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drturch, cxpren their coitlinww, asd are silent. If she be more devout, ehe 
lifts up a certain number of eyes instead of prayers—and takes the sermon, 
and measures out a slumber "by it, of just the same length. She sends reli- 
gion ouiaids to #«rtfy, where she nemer overtakes it, or drives it before her 
again. - Im eonclusion, she is delivered to old age and a chair, ^herc every , 
body leaves her.''— pp. 86, 87, 

" An Affeeted TravelUr. 
** He is a speaking fashion* He has taken infinite pains to be ridiculous, 
and has seen more than he has perceived. He censures every thing by ges- 
tures and shrags, and speaks his own language with shame and li^pin^. Ho 
would rather be esteemed a spy, than not a politician ; and maintains his 
reputation by naming g^reat men familiarly. He makes opportunity of ex- 
hibiting jewels given* to him for his splendid endowments, which were 
bought in St. Martin's ; and not long after, having with a mountebank^s 
method pronounced them worth thousands, he pledges them fbr a few shil- 
lings. On gala-days he goes to court, and salutes without return. At 
ni^ht, in an ordinary, he canvasses state afiairs, and seems as conversant 
with all designs and cabinet councils, as if he projected them. He disdains 
an things above his grasp, and prefers every country to his own.' He im- 
putes Ms obscurity to that want of discernment which distinguishes the* 
times ; and breaks off in the midst of a sentence, leaving the rest to imagina- 
tion. His religion is fashion, and both body and soul arc governed by fame. 
He loves most voices better than that of truth."— -pp. 90, 91. 

" A Noble S^rit 
** Has surveyed and fortified his disposition, and converts every thing that 
occurs into experience. He reg^ulates his purposes, and sees the end before 
he shoots. Men are the instruments of his art, and there is no man without 
his use. He loves glory, scorns shame, and governs and obeys with one 
countenance — for both actions proceed from one reflection. He calls not the 
variety of the world chances, for his meditation has travelled over them ; 
and his eye, mounted upon his understanding, sees them as things under- 
neath. Truth is his goddess, and he takes pains to obtain her, not to look 
like her. Knowing Uie circle of all courses, of all intents, of all things, to 
have but one centre or period, without any distraction he hastes thither and 
ends there, af* his true and natural element. To mankiiid in general he is a 
sun, whose clearness directs their steps in regular motion ; of the wise man 
he is the friend ; of the indifierent an example ; of the vicious a reproof. 
Thus time goes not from him, but with him, and he feels age more by the 
strength of his soul, than the weakness of his body : thus he feels no pain, 
but esteems all such things as friends, that desire to file off his fetters, and 
help him out of prison."— pp. 92, 93. 

'' A Mere Sckt^r. 
** He speaks sentences more familiarly tiian sense. The antiquity of Ikis 
university is his creed— and the excellence of his college, his faith. He 
roeaks Latin better than his native language, and is a stranger in no part, of 
the world but his own country. His ambition is, that he either is, or shall be, 
a graduate; but if ever he get a fellowship, he has then no fellow. His 
tongue goes alwaya before his wit, like a gentleman-usher, but somewhat 
faster. He is able to speak more with ease, than any man can endure to hear 
with patience. University jests are his universal discourse, and his news 
the demeanour of the proctors. His phrase, the apparel of his mind, is made 
of divers shreds, like a cushion. The current of his speech is closed with an 
er^o ; and whatever be the question, the truth is on his side. It is an injury 
to his reputation to be ignorant of any thing ; and yet he knows not that he 
knows nothing. He gives directions for husbandry from Virgil's Georgics ; 
for cattle, from his Bucolis ; for warlike stratagems, from his uEneid, or 
CsMar's Commentaries. He is led more by his ears than his understanding, 
taking the sound of words for their true sense ; and therefore, confidently 
believes, that Erra Pater was the father of heretics— Rodolphus Agricola, a 
substantial farmer ; and will not hesitate to affirm, that Systema's logic excels 
Keckerman's. His misfortune consists not so much in being a fool, as in 
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being put to such paina to express it to the world : for what in others is na- 
tural, in him is artificial. His poverty is his happiness, for it makes some 
men beUeye he is not one of fortune's favourites. He is the index of a man, 
and the title-pa|^ of a seholary or a puritan in morality,— much ia profession, 
nothing in practice."— pp. 96, 97. 

'^ An JEaeeeUeni Actor* 

" Whatever is commendable in the grave orator, is most exquisitely per- 
fect in him ; for by a full and significant action of body he charms our atten- 
tion. Sit in a full theatre, and you will think, you see so many lines drawn 
from the circumference of so many ears, whilst the actor is the centre. He 
does not strive to make nature monstrous ; she is often seen in the same 
scene with him, but neither on stilts nor crutches. His voice is not lower 
than the prompter's, nor louder than the foil and target. By his action he 
fortifies moral precepts with example ; for what we see him personate, we 
think truly done before us. He adds grace to the poet's labours ; for what 
in the poet is but words, in him is both words and music. All men have 
been of his occupation : and, 'indeed, what he does feignedly, that others do 
essentially : this day one plays a monarch ; tiie next, a private person. Here 
one acts a tyrant ; on the morrow, an exile. I observe, of all men living, a 
skilful actor in one kind is the strongest motive of affection that can be : for 
when he dies, we cannot be persuaded that any man can perform his charac- 
ters like him. But to conclude, I value a worthy actor by the corruption of 
some few of that profession, as I would do gold in the ore ; I should not 
mind the dross, but the purity of the metal.'^pp. 100, 101. 

We are glad to observe the air of unaffected piety which appear^ 
in this work. The descriptions of character are in general natural 
and affecting, and all is made to harmonize with the important truth, 
that man's chief business here below is to fulfil the station allotted 
him by die Lord of Creation. 



ITALIAN POETRY. 

It lias been n ell remarked by Foscolo, and it is a circumstance 
which appears to have escaped the attention of the generality of 
critics, that some of the finest passages in the Italian poetry of Pe- 
trarch derive their origin from the aacred writings. Thus, 

E femmisi all' incontra 

A mezza ria, come nemico armato. — P. 2, Son. 4t7. 

''So shall thy poverty come as one that travelleth, and thy want as an 
armed man.''— Prcw. c. xxiv. v. 34. 

E la cetera mia rivolta h in pianto. — P. 1. Son. 34. 
" My harp is also turned to mourning."— Jo6 c. xxx. v. 31. 

Qual grazia, qual amore, o qual destino 

Mi dar^ penne a guisa di colomba, 

Ch' io mi riposi, e levimi da terra ?— P. 1. Son. 60. 

" O that I had wings like a dove ! for then would I flee away, and be at 
rest."— P#ii/m Iv. v. 6. 

Vergine bella, che di Sol vestita, 
Coronata di stelle. P. 2. Canz. nli. 

" A woman clothed with the sun— and upon her head a crown of twelve 
sUn."^ReveL c. xii. 1, 2. 
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POETRY. 

TitE following pathetic story is from Mr. Rogers* beautifbl poem 
of ** Italy." The unfortiinate Ginerra was the siibject of an interest- 
ing picture by Zampierii shewn in a palace formerly inhabited by the 
Donatio at Modena. 

She was an only child— her name Ginevra, 
The joy, the pride of an indvdgent father ; 
And in her fifteenth year became a bride, 
Marrying an only son, Francesco Doria, 
Her pla3miate from her birth, and her first love. 

^ Just as she looks there in her bridal dress, 
She was all gentleness, all gaiety. 
Her pranks the faronrite theme of every tongue. 
But now the day 'was come, the day, the hour. 
Now, frowning, smilnig for the hundredth time. 
The nnrse, that ancient ladyi.preached decorum ; 
And in the lustre of her youth, she gaTe 
Her hand, with her heart in it, to Francesco. 

Great was the joy ; but at the nuptial feast, 
VHien all sat down, ue bride herself was wanting. 
Nor was she to be found ! Her father cried, 
" Tis but to make a trial of our love !" 
And filled his glass to all-4>ut his hand shook. 
And soon from guest to guest the panic sinread. 
'Twas but that instant she had left Francesco, 
Laughing and looking back, and flying still, 
Her ivory tooth impnnted on his finger. 
But now, alas ! she was not to be found ; 
Nor from that hour could any thing be guessed. 
But that she was not ! 

Weary of his life 
Francesco fiew to Venice, and embarking 
Flung it away in battle with the Turk. 
Donati lived— and long mi^ht you have seen 
An old man wandering as m quest of something. 
Something he conld not fhid^he knew not what. 
When he was gone, the house remained a while 
Silent and tenantless— then went to strangers. 

Full fifty years were past, and all forgotten. 
When on an idle day, a day of search, 
^id the old lumber on the g^lery, 
That mouldering chest was noticed : and ^twas said. 
By one as young, as thoughdess as Ginevra, 
*' Why not remove it from its lurking place V 
« Twas done as soon as said : but on the way 
It burst, it fell ; and lo ! a skeleton. 
With here and there a pearl, an emerald stone, 
A ffoMen clasp, clasping a shred of gold. 
All else had perished — saving a wedding ring. 
And a small seal— her mother's legacy, 
Engraven with a name, the name of both, 
•* Ginevra." 

There then had she found a grave ! 
Within that chest had she concealed herself, 
Fluttering withloy, the happiest of the happy ; 
When a spring-lock, that lay in ambnsh there, 
Fastened her down for ever I 
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CONPBfiSION^ OF A BLDB BAG* 

" The meditation of revenge," continued the Bag, " is of all thing)t 
ibe most senseless and ridiculous. It not only keeps alive the remem- 
brance of injuries which were, perhaps, unintentional, but it revives them 
with additional force, and inflicts them again and again, with a poignancy 
and aggravation, which our most inveterate enemies are incapable of im- 
parting to them. Those who harbour revenge must bid adieu to ease 
and gladness, to the delights of social intercourse, and the blessings of 
inward serenity ; for that monstrous passion cannot subsist without strife 
and discontent. Its only aim is the injury of another, and to compass 
that, no baseness is deemed too low, no self-torment too severe. The 
revengeful are criminal without temptation, they punish themselves for the 
offences of others; and, to gain a momentary triumph, they sacrifice health, 
profit, tranquillity, happiness, or whatever else impedes the accomplish- 
ment of their vindictive purposes. So dead are they to all sense of pro- 
priety, that the^ feel but little chagrin at the ridicule which awaits the 
fulure of their impotent ra^e ; or at the detestation called forth by their 
unhallowed successes." rinding the orator disposed to enlarge upon 
this topic, I pulled him by the string, and begging a tliousand pardons 
for the interruption, expressed my concurrence with his notions, but 
hinted that if he would resume his confessions, I could moralize for my- 
self as he proceeded ; upon which he continued as follows : — 

^* It happened that in the course of the Counsellor's stamping fit, he 
wore away a knot, in the thread which secured my right side. Of this 
circumstance, though it was a serious one for me, he took no heed; being 
too nrach elated with his successful debut to throw away ^ thought upon 
my pitiable condition. The thing tnay seem trivial to you, Sir, but have 
patience to mark the consequences. On our return to town, my gentle- 
man found that his reputation had travelled more rapidly than himself: 
although we came by the mail, yet many professional friends were pre- 
pared to greet him with hearty congratulations on the delivery of his 
speech, which the newspapers had already made them acquainted with. 
Briefs began to flow in apace, and as they were daily thnist upon me, I 
purposely, and with infinite pain, exposed my weak side to them, till in 
the course of time, stitch yielded after stitch, and an aperture was formed 
large enough for the expulsion of any slip of paper, such as is used for 
memoranda, die loss of which I conceived would inconvenience my mas- 
ter almost sufficiently to afford me a complete retaliation. 

" I had, however, long to wait for an opportunity of carrying this mis- 
chievous scheme into execution : for his notes, consisting chiefly of ex- 
tracts from large volumes, were carefully folded between their leaves. 
But he one day, threw in both book and notes, with such unfeeling vio- 
lence, as made me shake from top to base, and, at the same time, caused 
the book to open and the note paper to get loose. This precious slip I 
softly and secretly drove to the yawning orifice ; and as the clerk who 
carried me went through the Adelphi in his way to Westminster, I 
hurled it with a vengeance down one of those bottomless areas. Exult- 
ing in the mischief I had committed, I amused myself during the re- 
mainder of the walk with picturing the dismay that would seize upon the 
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disappointed lawyer when he should become sensible of his loss. I we nt 
so far as to anticipate .the jokes, the titterings, and merriment, that would 
circulate in the court at his expense ; whilst I grew ecstatic at tiie bare 
contemplation of the triumph which I thought already belonged to his 
learned opponent. At length the argument came on, and my master, 
as usual, turned to me for assistance. I gave him none; but on the con- 
trary, I looked with malicious anxiety for his discomfiture. My treachery, 
however, was justly doomed to prove abortive. He rose with all the 
boldness and composure of a practised advocate : and being imboldened 
with previous success, his wits were all at his command ; his memory served 
him a great way ; and at the conclusion of his quotations, an extemporary 
thought occurred to him, which enabling him to place the argument in a 
new light, gave a turn to the discussion, as unexpected as it was decisive 
in his favour. Thus did the revenge which I had fostered for months ; 
the crooked policy by which I had sought to overwhelm the object of my 
hate ; and the cruel penance that I had so sedulbusly inflicted upon my- 
self, all redound to his advantage. And I alone, was fully sensible of 
the real cause of his triumph, to which, in fact, my knavish folly had 
chiefly contributed ; for the thought which arose in his mind on the emer- 
gency, was very much superior to any that he had premeditated for the 
occasion. 

** Having suffered such an entire defeat, you may suppose that I did 
not long retain my place. In the Counsellor's first leisure moment he 
began to revolve the causes which had led to the disappearance of his 
notes : he summoned me into his angry presence, and immediately begaa 
to examine, and cross-examine me, with a most impertinent curiosity* 
which was not to be diverted from penetrating my inmost recesses, la 
vain did I struggle, and endeavour to elude his prying ; in vain did 1 
attempt to contract myself into a thousand folds. The time for evasion 
was gone by ;his hand fell upon the unlucky corner, his fingers protruded; 
and furnished ample demonstration that I was no longer trustworthy. 
* Here,' he exclaimed, * is the confounded rent that had like to have cost 
my client. Sir Thomas, his whole estate.* With these words he threw me 
from him with disdain, regardless of my efforts to cling to his hands with 
my cord — that cord which he had once been so happy to lay hold of. Call- 
ing to his clerk, Scriven, he ordered him never to trust me any more, but 
in my stead, to get a crimson damask. He added, moreover, that I looked 
shabby, and was a common affair, and besides, he had observed that blue 
bags were getting quite out of fashion. 

" This Scriven was a perfect brute : armed with a litUe fcrie/* authority, 
he treated me with that contemptuous bearing which men of petty minds 
are wont to exercise over the fallen favourite. 'Tis true I was dbmissed : 
but I declare, that nothing more than dismission was either expressed or 
implied, in the sentence passed upon me by my late master. Neverthe- 
less, this Jack in office, instantly seizes me by the throat, hurries me out 
of the chamber, hangs me out of his own window, where I was publicly 
whipped, and underwent some of the grossest indignities that were ever 
offered to a British subject. He afterward overhauled me with great 
roughness, and prying all over me sans ceremonie, discovered my fatal 
wound, which he with a pack-thread and a huge needle, sewed up in the 
coarsest, and, to me, the most painful manner. I was then put away on 
a nail, where I remained for more than a week in a state of dreadful sus- 
pense. At the end of that period I was taken down in great haste, and 
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stirffed with an old gown aChd wig of his master's. In this plight I was 
carried out one dismal November evening, and after being long exposed 
to the drizsding rain, I was assigned to a theatrical propertv-man, qji ac- 
quaintance of Scriven's, who appeared to be one of tho^e clerks — 

< Wbo chango tbeir pens for truncheons, ink for blood. 
And (strange reverse !) die for their country's good.' 

He cultivated this gentleman's good-will by such available compliments, 
with the view of having them returned, in the shape of benefit-tickets, 
and occasional orders of admission to witness dramatic performances. 

** Under the proprietor of untold properties I was variously employed : 
sometimes protecting the Roman eagles, and at others taking care of 
* shreds and patches.' My prospects now began to brighten, and the 
days of my adversity seemed passing away. I was once more brought' 
forward from seclusion and inactivity, and after a thorough brushing, 
which did me no harm, received a strange variety of old papers, and with 
them in my keeping, I had the honour of being introduced to one of the 
greatest comedians that ever * smelt the lamp.' Pray, Sir, allow me to 
ask if you ever saw * Love, Law, and Physic,* with Mr. Matthews as 
Flexible?" I replied in the affinnative. " Then," resumed my orator, 
** you must remember, that in Act XL Scene 2, Flexible enters in a bar- 
rister's dress, in company with a law-bag. I, Sir, had the honour and 
the pleasure of playing Bag to Mr. Matthews*s Flexible ; and I am sure 
you will allow, that in point oi flexihiUty I was not second even to that 
mcomparable actor. Ah! that was a merry season for me: the spirit 
and animation imparted to me by his very touch, completely drove away 
all melancholy recollections. And then, to be permitted to stay-out the 
performance in one of the best situations for watching the bye-plaiv of 
Liston, the irresistible, the unique Lubin Log; what richer treat could a 
Bag like me desire? Indeed, it proved almost too much for me, as the 
united comicality of those humorous performers very nearly produced a 
second — and this time, an unintentional — splitting of my sides. 

**' At the close of the season I was ag^m intrusted with properties^ 
and among the rest, with an ermine cloak, or tippet, which had occa- 
sionally decked the shoulders of many roonarchs, even from King John 
to Henry the Eighth. By some negligence, which I forbear to impute to 
any one in particular, this right regal antiquity became infested with 
moths, which perverted it into the theatre of a series of mOst unprovoked 
and most unceremonious ravages. I viewed their operations with alaim; 
and should certainly have communicated my fears to the property-man, 
had not my mouth been closed, and myself left without the power of open- 
ing it; else I should certainly have disgorged the loathsome trespassers 
which fattened on the property of which I had the care. It was not long 
before aparty of the most adventurous set out on a journey of discovery, 
the chief object of which was to explore my nethermost folds. They tra- 
versed me in all directions, and certainly they were indefatigable in theip 
researches; so much so, indeed, that they remained abroad much longer 
dian was expected; and having exhausted their stock of provisions — 
which had originally consisted of no less than two ermines* tails — ^they 
were upon the eve of starvation, when one of them whose appetite was 
more keen, and whose invention was more fruitful than the rest, deter- 
mined to gather a meal from the fruits of the terra cyanta^ as he thought 
fil to name me. Upon this, he made a beginning at my woof, which he 

n 2 
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nroDounced to be excellent eatings and inyitad his conipanionft to follow 
bis example. , His fomished comn^des required not a second inyitatiotty 
but feP-to upon me with such inordinate avidity^ that I expected nothing 
but to be totally devoured at that single meal. Finding that they should 
require no other provisions but what I, the miserable terra cyanea^ aJforded, 
they prosecuted their travels much farther ; established several colonies ; 
and returned to the mother country with such a captivating description of 
what they had seen and tasted, that the overgrown population of the tip- 
pet was speedily thinned by emigration, and I experienced the indescri- 
bable horror of being overrun, lacerated, and eaten up alive by tribes of 
the most nauseous and most ravenous beings. When 1 found that they 
spared neither warp nor woof, and that I seemed forsaken by the pro- 
perty-man and the whole corps dramatique, I was upon the point of yield- 
iM to the dictates of despair, but at the very crisis of my wretchedness, a 
oJl of the house took place, and an examination of myself and the rest of 
the properties ensued. It was evident to all that I was no longer fit to 
sustain my former part on the stage,, or to hold my place of trust in the 
great wardrobe. I had therefore no alternative but to retire, or be turned ' 
out : I accordingly quitted the house under the protection of a Jew whose 
skill in the healing art was confessedly great, and who, I well knew, un« 
derstood the family constitution of the Woollens. To his prodigious 
skill I was indebted for a new inside ; for the closine of my wounds ; and 
for a partial renewal of my youthful colour ; which latter was effected 
(I coEuess it for the good of the public, the ladies in particular) by fre- 
quent immersions in a caldron filled with a boiling cosmetic As soon as 1 
could with safety be exposed to the air, I was conveyed to his repository 
in Monmouth Street ; but that vulgar situation was so little suited to my 
taste or habits, that I gladly quitted it for the service of your good friend's 
clerk. I have every reason to be satisfied with the treatment I receive 
from him. He is gentie, knowing my weakness. He feeds me well, 
takine me to market with him, and filling me with eatables. But, alas ! 
Sir, the day is gone by for me either to relish, or to derive nourishment 
ficom this good cheer ; appetite I have none, digestive organs none. In 
truth, I confess that I am completely worn out, past labour, and past re- 
covery ; and when I look forward, I behold nothing but a cheerless and 
melancholy future. Old age advances with rapid strides. I am far 
away from my kindred ; destitute of wealth, to purchase the comforts 
which are requisite at my time of life : and not even possessing the pau- 
per's claim to a parish settlement. Now, Sir, I have this one request to 
make, and it may be my last — it is, that you would exert your interest in 
my behalf among the Trustees and Governors of the Theatrical FUnd, 
and likewise amons those of the Law Association ; for having figured in 
my time, both on £e stage and in the forum, mine is a hard case, indeed^ 
if I am not, after all, a proper object for the bounty of one, if not both of 
those excellent institutions." 

The piteous tone in which this request was preferred was too movbg to 
he heard with indifference. I started — my reVerie was over— and there 
•nded the — 

C0NFB8SI0NS Off A BLUE BAG. 
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ON FRENCH COMKDY AND VAUD&VILLES. 

liusimut, Octavi, gracili roodtilante Thalid 
Atque, nt anneoll, tenuem formaThnus onum i 
LtttiiBus 

ViBO. Culei i Chr. O. Hejae " lettknlot.*' 

MoLiERB, it is said, used to read thb unfinished scenes of his comedies 
to an old woman who waited in the house where he resided, and he learnt 
Arom her countenance, and the sympathy which she expressed for the si» 
Illations of the different personages of the drama, whether the painting 
was true to nature. He always found, he said, that those passages which 
she approved, delighted the audience, and met with a favourable reception 
from the world ; and those which she disliked, experienced, on the con- 
trary, universal disapprobation. It will not be doubted but the old lady 
formed a just opinion of the manners of the age ; but Gallic nature is, in 
some sort or other, different from human nature. It is masked, the soil 
does not appear congenial to the full expansion of genuine unrestrained 
humour. That French Tragedy walks on stilts, has l^en long known, and 
is a received opinion in this country; but the gravity of the sock, it might 
be thought, would be compensated by the lightness of the buskin. The 
buskin indeed is light, but it is not of that texture which befits universid 
comedy. How far the characters of Destouches or Marivaiix would com- 
pete with those of Menander, it is impossible, in the loss of his inimit- 
able productions, now to conjecture ; but at present they appear to bear 
a greater resemblance to those of Aristophanes. 

In those pStvtes pieces which depict the leading follies of the day, the 
French stage, it must be confessed, has an evident supenortty. The 
*' airy nothings" to which they give the name of Vaudevilles (so called from 
the ballads with which they are interspersed), are both light, fanciful, and 
elegant. A piece of this sort, which I saw at Marseilles, gave a just re- 
presentation of the characters of the peasantry of the ancien regime, — A 
scene of courtship is introduced in a country village, and is carried on in 
dumb show, dancing, &c. An old man appears among the young ones, 
courting some fair but coy damsels, and making them various presents. 
On being rejected, he goes to hang himself in despair ; the rope breaks, 
and he falls on the stage. He is taken up, and endeavours are used to 
restore suspended animation. They succeed, and he receives a pardon 
on his knees from the hands of the reluctant fair. 

So bright a life these tbougbtless realms display. 
Thus idly busy rolls their world away. 

Another piece, enacted at the sane theatre, and which might servo as 
a counterpart, was Shakspeare's Othello, translated by Duds. But here 
Desdemona is reconciled to her husband, and the play concludes with the 
felicity of all parties ; for murder, and least of all, suffocation, does not 
suit the French stage. The actress who personated Desdemona was 
short and corpulent, and had a voice so tremulous, that it afforded a 
striking contrast to the deep tones of the Moor — a part which was well 
performed by iu actor. It might be expected that Harlequin would form 
a prominent character on the French stage, and so indeed he appears 
every night in the sanctioned precincts of the Palais Royal, on the^ two- 
story stage at the Cafi ie la Paix, or on the subterraneous boards of the 
%ffi de$ VarietSs. But it might not be anticipated that he would appear 
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in any of the serious and social relations of life. Such, however, is the 
fact. In the Theatre dt Florian he is shewn as the good husband (Le Ban 
•Menage) ; the good father (Le Bon Pere). He possesses an affectionate 
wife (La Bonne Mere)^ and is blessed witfi a dutiful son (Le Bon Fits). In 
c^ach of these characters he appears to great advantage. The dialogue is 
natural and lively, the performance is well conducted, and the moral is 
good. But the ludicrous effect which is produced by the husband, the 
father, the respectable citizen, appearing in an harlequin's jacket, is surely 
sufficient to excite the risibility of a stoic. Les DanaideSy which is a great 
favourite with the Parisian public, however, far exceeds this in absurdity. 
The story from which this drama is tieiken is well known; but on. the 
French stage the Grecian husband, whose life is spared, is dressed as a 
petit tnditre, in a large wig (costume of the age of Louis XIV.), and the 
wives in plain habiliments. The respective merits of the unfortunate vic- 
tims of their spouse's resentment, are tried by the devil inproprid persond, 
who weighs them with a pitch-fork. ,The good fly up, with a spring,4nto 
heaven, and the bad descend with alacrity into the infernal regions. 

The Revolution has now effected some change in these matters. The 
works of Shakspeare, paraphrased and metamorphosed by Ducis, have 
been regularly translated by Le Tourneur and F. Guizot ; and it may now 
therefore be expected that the Bard of Avon will receive that due meed of 
praise which was denied him in the false criticisms, and erroneous versions, 
of Voltaire, The Vaudevilles, also, are much improved. " La Swn- 
mambuie," " EUe et Ivi^* " Je fais mes farces,** are evidences of this. I 
shall present the reader with a sketch of an entertaining little piece of 
this sort, in three acts, entitled ^* FancAon la Vielleuse/' which first made 
its appearance during the Revolution, as the title-page informs us.* It 
is still a great favourite with the Plirisian public. 

Fanchon, an amiable and interesting girl, the representative of a fe- 
male who it appears was well known at Paris some years ago, by the title 
of " La Ninon du Boulevardy* and who is characterized in the dramatis 
persona as a compound of simplicity, good taste, cheerfulness, and sen- 
sibility, is a performer on the hurdy-gurdy, from the mountains of Savoy^ 
and who has come to Paris to exhibit her talents on the Boulevards. She 
sings in the following manner of herself: 

** Aux montagnes dc la Savoic 

Je naquis de pauvres parens, 
Voilli qu'a Paris on m'envoie 

C^ noQH etions heaucoup d'cnfans, 
Je n'apportais, helas! En France 
Que mes chansons, quinze ans, ma vielle et I'csperance." 

Thus adogied, and bringing nothing with her into France, as she 
says, but " her son^^s, her age (fifteen years), her instrument, and hope," 
she appears at Pans, and attracts the attention and admiration of the 
great. Acquiring money by her talents, and the interest excited by her 
artless beauty, she employs it in acts of generosity ; and, concealing her 
name, engages one Vincent to be the distributor of her bounty. For this 
purpose she makes him assume the livery of a Madame de GeroiUierSy who 
18 described as severe in her deportment, but of a kind disposition. Under 

* FaDcbon la Vielleuse, Comedie en trois Actes, mel^ de Vaudevilles ; Par M. M. J. N. 
Bouilly et Joseph Pain ; represent^j;, pour la premiere fois a Paris, sur le Theatre d^ 
VandeTille, le 28 Nirdse, an. IS. % 
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this disguise, ViDcent relieves the widow of an officer, and one Bertrand, 
an unfortunate grocer. In the mean time. Colonel FrancarviUe^ the ne- 
phew of Madame de GervillierSy a man of quality, and of a romantic and 
susceptible disposition, sees and admires Fanchon ; and, in order to try 
her cuflfections, introduces himself to her in the character of a young 
painter. She admires his talents and his sensibility, consents to rethre 
with him into the country, and, renouncing the gay world, to pass the 'rest 
of their Uves together in rural privacy and domestic peace. She gives 
him a paper, by which she has conveyed to him a pleasant hamlet, situ- 
ated in Savoy ; and she says, " Vous serez au milieu d^un peuple, pauvre^ 
mau laborieux ; votts en serez tamiy le dieu tittelaire ; carje vous en previensj 
voms aurez beaucoup d*or ^ repandre, Vous trouverez pour vos pineeaux 
des sites charmanSy des villageoises fraiches et piquantes, Dans mon pays, il 
jf en a de fortjolies, Je me suis apperfue que vous naimiez m le tumulte, ni 
le grand monde ; voire terre offre la soHtude la plus amiable : vous pourrez y 
promener les plus douces reveries. Enjin si par delicatesse vous aviez refush dc 
venir cAez Fanchouy c*est mainienant chez vous qu*elle vous demande %m asyle 
et la permission cTy passer la reste de sa vie.** In the midst of these scenes 
of love and affection, Madame de Gervilliers enters, to reproach Fanchon 
for having assumed her name in the exercise of her acts of charity. . She 
discovers her nephew, and his new attachment, and this again excites her 
censures. Fanchon gives her the paper, and Madame de Gervilliers at 
length retires, convinced that the girl has an amiable heart, but is still 
ayerse to their union. The colonel, however, procures an interview, with 
Fanchon^ and after some tender and interesting discourse, he determines 
to retire with her into the country, according to the agreement. This 
piece is agreeably diversified with other characters. Among them is 
DucoutiSy an upholsterer, who is in love with AdiUf the daughter of Ber- 
trand, the grocer mentioned before. She, however, slights him, and che- 
rishes an affection for her 'cousin, Augustin. Then St. Luce, a captain of 
light horse, enters on the stage, and relates that he had just rescued a 
young girl (who proves to be Ad^le) from the hands of oue M. Forcebrunne^ 
who was conveying her away in a carriage. A duel in consequence en- 
sues between him and this Forcebrunne, au bois de Vincennes ; and Colonel 
Francarville (then known as Edouard) attends as his second. St. Luce 
wounds his antagonist, and retires without injury from the field. Ber- 
irand enters with Ducoutis, and, enraged, accuses Fanchon with having 
seduced his daughter ; but is surprised to find in iier the benefactress of 
his family ; upon which he salutes her with acclamations and bless'mgs. 
Finally, all parties are reconciled. Augustin is married to Adele, and 
FrancarciUe retires with Fanchon to her beloved mountains, accompanied 
by her brother, Andr^y who had lately arrived in Paris to see her, and 
whose Patois pronunciation is as amusing as the Irish brogue. The lan- 
guage of this petite Vaudeville discovers both animation and judgment, 
and the style is much superior to the general class of these minor pieces. 
In the discourse whjch ensues between Colonel Francarville and Fanchon, 
when she makes the discovery of his rank, she uses some expressions on 
the subject of unequal marriages, which would have reflected no discredit 
on the matrimonial axioms of the sage in Rasselas.— •* Que ne puis-je, 
ttux dSpens de ma vie assurer, le bonheur de la v6tre, il me serait plus facile de 

la sacrifier que de consenter d une union impossible, Oui, Cohnel, in^os- 

sible. Voyez Fanchon au milieu de voire famille, exposee aux demi mots inju- 
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riem^ a mlU regards hmmlians, sot^raM den reproches qiion vousfait^ craig^ 
nent quails ne vous conduisent par degres d V indifference ^ et peut-etre n'eveillaU . 
ch€Z vans vn repentir. Vatfez tnoi en public^ n*osant me donner le tit re de 
vitre epouse, sans voir le sourire aimer de tous ces grands qui vous entourent, 
sans entendre ces felicitations equivoques et mordantes^ dont tart leur est m 
fcamlicr. Oh! queje souffrirais! Non, non: si je suis asuz sage pour me 
point m*eleverjusqu*a eux^ je suis tropjih-e pour supporter leurs dedains,^ 
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ETBRNITY. 

Bternitj, what art thou ? my poor mind 
Kanges in vain thro* regions of deep thought. 
To seek a fitting 'semblance of thee ! — nought 

Can I conectl— *tis vain ! — I cannot find 

Ideas with which I U^igbt thine image bind. 
What are the ages that old Time hath brought. 
Compared with thee ? the fame of battles fought, 

Tho' living as the world ?— a gust of wind. 

That sweeps along, and then is heard no more. 
And what is boasted Time itself to thee? 

A flame that for a moment bright will soar, 
Leaving deep gloom thro' which no eye can see. 

Or 'lis a ware that ripples to the shore, 
And dies upon thy rock, Eternity ! 



L— . 
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Resbaecbks IV THE SouTR OF IRELAND, bj T. CroftoA Crok«r. 
4to. Marray. Plates. 

Or the dififerent subjects associated with the ideas of coitiitrT in Bag* 
lish minds, few have a stronger claim on our attention than those con- 
nected with the Sister Island. The richness of her soil in the level parts^ 
the interesting scenery of the hilb, with the romantic Darde, the varied 
beauty of her lakes and rivers, the number and capacious bosoms of her 
harbours, the multitude of her population, and their very peculiar charac- 
ter — all unite in giving her an interest in our feelings. The work before 
us is the production of an Irishman. His intention is to present Sns 
readers with observations made on the country and inhabitants, during 
a coarse of tours through the Southern parts of the island. The fire- 
quent renewal of visits to a country is an excellent plan for ^ning cor^ 
rect mformation on siibjects of a local nature. The first journey has 
often little €fiect but to produce a vague and indistinct impression on the 
mind of the tourist. But if he possess a reflecting mind, it will suggest 
to him topics of inquiry which he never anticipated when he left his 
own country, but which he is prepared to examine on a renewed excur- 
sion. The information thus collected by Mr. Croker, is extremely well 
arranged. A topographical description is given of all the principal places 
in his route, with much of their Ideal history : but knowing that the 
continued detail of such matters, if interesting to a particular class, is 
tedious to the generality of readers, he arranges the obseirvations on man- 
ners, customs, literature, &c., in distinct chapters ; and by judiciously 
interspersing these throughout the work, he relieves the attention from 
the fatigue of contemplating at too great length a solitary subject ; and 
yet by this collected form a variety of useful and pleasant instruction is 
conveyed to the mind of the reader, very different from the desultory 
m^hod, or total absence of method, which too often occurs in volumes oif 
travels and researches. 

From many passages which could not fail to gratify our readers, we 
select the following from the chapter on Travelling in Ireland : — 

** The higher oIssms in Ireland are ever willing to entertain the traveller, and 
asast in the ad? aneement or Ins joorney , when be baa clearly proved it absolutely 
necessary to proceed ; for it is not a matter of question how to get admittance 
to the first houses in the conntry-*tbe dilemma is how to leave them. To a 
tonrift, w^th sufficient time at bis disposal, this may be agreeable enough ; if 
otberwise droamstanced, be will find it requisite to avoid the delivery of letters 
ofreeommendatMHi; for however gratifyiiiip; a warm and hospitable reception 
may be» the saorifiee of time to 1^ made in return,, is beyond all calculation. 
The over-abundant kindness of the host (for an immediate Invitation always fol- 
lows an introduction) seldom permits his guest the free use of his own senses, 
and to expostulate is vain. If, Dr. Syntax-like, he travels with a sketch-book, 
and states himself in search of the picturesque, be is hurried from one eminence 
to another, and assured it affords the best view in the country, as extent and 
beauty, when applied to the landscape, are generally confounded* A party is 
amnged to meet him at dinner, each of whom requests a visit. One assures kirn 
that a most celebrated castle is on his grounds; while another urges the charms 
of aiplen near his residence, in a tone it is impossible lo refuse. After a jour- 
ney of some miles, and the loss of an entire morning, this renowned castle may 
prove but the naked waits of an old tower, dismantled of even its ivy garb ; and 
the * charming glen' perhaps turns out to be ndther more nor less than tho^best 
fox earth in the country, llius the circle of acquaintances caused by a single 
introduction, every one leading to others, goes on increasing, like the circles 
prodaced by a stone when flung into the water. 
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*^ Letters, however, are needless in obtaioing all the attentioD and asaistanoe 
requisite : a respectable appearance is a sufficient recommendation to the no- 
bility and gentry ; but towards the cottagers a certain oonrteousnesf of approach 
must be observed, ere yon can win them to usefulness. 'If you seek informa- 
tion, the. tone of interrogation roust bo conciliatory, not dictatorial ; if shelter or 
protection, throw yourself at once on their hospitality, and you secure a warm 
and welcome reception. The most romantic parts of Ireland are little fre« 
quentied, and travellers unlooked for ; hence it becomes necessary to study the 
art of pleasing, which is in this case more valuable * than house and land.* The 
poorest peasant will freely offer to share his cabin, and divide his potatoes with 
you, though at the same time eyeing you. very suspiciousfy, inasmnch as, being 
vnable to account for your appearance, he usually supposes, you belong either 
to the army or to the excise — two bodies equally disliked by them. Yet their 
greatest fears never destroy the national spirit of hospitality. 

'* Having hired a car at Lismore, to take us to Fermoy, and wishing to walk 
part of the way along the banks of the Blackwater, we desired the driver to 
meet us at a given point. On arriving there, the man pretended not to have 
undtotood we were three in party, and demanded, in consequence, an exvr* 
bitant addition to the sum agreed on. Although we were without any other 
means of conveyance for eight Irish miles, it was resolved not to submit to thb 
imposition, and we accordiugly withdrew our luggage, and dismissed the car, 
intending to seek another amongst a few cabins that appeared at a little distance 
from the road-side. A high dispute arose with the driver, who of course was 
incensed at this proceeding, and endeavoured to enlist in his cause the few 
straggling peasants that had collected round us ; but having taken refuge, and 
placed our trunks in the nearest cabin, ourselves and property became sacred, 
and the disposition to hostility, which bad been at first partially expressed, gra- 
dually died away. When we began to make inquiries for a horse and Car, of 
any kind, to take us into Fermoy, our endeavours were for some time fruitless. 
One person had a car, but no horse. Another, a car building, which, if Dermot 
Leary inhere as good as his word, would be finished next week some time, ' God 
willing.' At length we gained intelligence of a horse that was * only two miles 
off, drawing turf. - Sure he conid be fetched in less than no time.' But then, 
again, ' that big car of Thady Conner's was too great a load for him entirely. 
Sure the baste would never draw the car into iPermoy, let alone their honours 
and the trunks.' After some farther consultation, a car was discovered, more 
adapted to the capabilities of the miserable animal thus called upon to * leave 
work and carry wood f and though of the commonest kind, we were glad to se- 
cure it By means of our trunks and some straw, we ' formed a kind of lodg- 
ment on the car, which being without springs, and on the worst possible of 
roads, was not exactly a bed of down. The severe contunons we received, en 
precipitating into the numerous cavities — though no joke — caused some laugh- 
ter ; on- which the driver turned round with a most facetious expression of 
countenance, suggesting that * May be the motion did not just agree with the 
lUdy; but never fear, she would soon get used to it, and be asleep before we 
mere half way to Fermoy.' This prediction, it will readily be supposed, was 
not fulfilled ; and I believe it was three days before wo recovered from the 
bruises of that journey." 

. The author has carefully abstained from expressing any political sen- 
timents. His style is clear^ simple, and unafiected. These Researches 
are a valuable addition to our sources of information respecting the Irish 
character ; and we sincerely hope that Mr. Crofton will extend his use- 
ful labours to other provinces of the * Emerald Isle.' 

In the Appendix we find an interesting narrative of the occurrences in 
Wexford and. its vicinity, during the late Rebellion. It is drawn tip by 
a lady who witnessed most of the transactions which she records. 
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Batayian Anthology; or Specimens of the Dutch Poets. 12mo. 
Taylor and Hessey. 

The existence of poetic taste seems so incompatible with a sordid love 
of gain^^ which has generally been considered the ruling passion of a 
Dutchman, that we never expected to derive from them any pleasure like 
that afforded us by this little volume. It presents us with specimens of 
the Dutch poets from the thirteenth to .the seventeei^th centuries inclu- 
sive; and displays examples of taste and feeling we never could have 
looked for in a land of frogs and marshes. The translator appears to 
have discharged his task with ability. He has imitated the style and 
manner, as well as communicated the ideas, of his original with fidelity. 
We are pleased with the sweetness and simplicity of Cats, Kamphugzens, 
and De Decluer; but the sublimity of Vondel, when celebrating the glo« 
ries of his Creator, fills the mind with awe and veneration* The Chorus 
of Angels in his tragedy of Lucifer, is replete with imaees of the most 
exalted kind ; such as cannot fail to excite a devotional reeling bordering 
on rapture. 

« CHORUS OF ANGELS. 

'< Who sits above heaven's height sublime, 

Yet fills the grave's profmrndest place 
Beyond eternity, or time. 

Or the vast round of viewless space : 

" Who on Himself alone depends — 

Immortal — glorious — bat unseen ; 
And in His mighty being blends 

What rolls around or flows within. 

" Of all we know not—all we know- 
Prime source and origin — a sea, 

Whose waters pour'd on earth below, 
Wake blessing's brightest radiancy. 

" His power — love — wisdom, first exalted. 

And waken'd from oblivion's birth 
Yon starry arch— yon palace vaulted — 

Yon heaven of heavens — to smile on earth. 

'' From His resplendent majesty 
We shade us 'neath our sheltering wings ; 

While awe inspired and tremblingly. 
We praise the glorious King of kings. 



'' With sight and sense confused and dim; 

O name — describe the Lord of lords. 
The seraphs* praise shall hallow Him — 

Or is the theme too vast for words? 



RESPONSE. 

" Tis God who pours the living glow 
Of light, creation's fonntain«head : 

Forgive the praise— too mean and low — 
Or firom the living or the dead. 



^ BATAVIAJI ANTHOLOGY. 

^ No tongue thj peerless name bath spoken, 

No space can bold tbat awfol name ; 
The aspiring spirit's wing is broken ; — 

Tboa wilt be» wert, and art the same! 

** Language is dumb— Imagination, 

Knowledge, and Science, helpless fall ; 
Tbey are irreverent profanation; 

And thou, O God! art all in all. ' 

" How vain on such a thought to dwell ! 

Who knows Thee— Thee the All unknown? 
Can angels be thy oracle. 

Who art— who art Thyself alone? 

" None— none can trace Thy course sublime. 

For none can catch a ray from Thee, 
The splendour and the source of time— 

The Eternal of eternity. 

** Thy light of light ont-ponr'd cod? oys 

Sal? ation in its flight felysian, 
Brighter than e'en Thy mercy's rays; 

But vainly would our feeble vision 

" Aspire .to Thee. From day to day 
Age steals on us — but meets Thee never; 

Thy power is life's support and stay — 
We praise Thee^sing Thee, Lord! fur cter. 

*• Holy— holy— holy !— Praise— 

Praise be His in every land ; 
Safety in His presence stays — 

Sacred is His high command !" 

The following is from the pen of Constantign Huijgens, secretary to 
three successive princes of the house of Nassau, and father to the philoso- 
pher of that name, the correspondent of qur immortal Newton, and to 
whom we owe the invention of the measurement of time by the motion ot 
the pendulum. His intercourse with courts must have enabled him to 
form correct ideas of kingly state. ^ 

•* A KING. 

** He's a crown'd multitude— his doom is bard; 

Servant to each, a slave without reward : 

The state's tall roof on which the tempestsfall ; 

The reckoning book that bears Ibe debts of all : 

He bon:ows little, yet is forced to pay 

The most usurious interest day by day : 

A fetter'd freeman — an imploring lord — 

A ruling suppliant— a rhyming word : « 

A ligbtning-flasb tbat breaks all bonds asunder, 

And spares what yields— a cloud that speaks in thunder; 

A sun in darkness and in day tbat smites, 

A plague that on the whirlwind's storm alights; 

A lesser God— a rudder to impel, 

Tai^ for ingratitude, and flattery's bell : 

In fortune prais'd— in sorrow shunn'd ; his lot 

To be ador'd deserted— and forgot. 

His wish a thousand hurry to fulfil. 
His will is law— bis law is all men's will : 
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His br^tb it chok*d bj sweetlj soQnding lies, 
And seeming mirtb, and obeating flatteries, 
Wbicb ever wafl tnitb*s accents from bis ear; 
And if perchance its mosic he should bear. 
They break its force, and through the crooked way 
Of their delusions, flatter and betray. 
He knows no lore — its smiles are all forbidden ; 
He has no friend—thus virtue's charms are hidden; 
All round ii sel^the proud no IHends possess ; 
Life is with them but scorn and heartlessoess : 
He is a suitor, forced by fear to wed. 
And woos the daughter, though the sire he dread, — 
In this far less than even the lowest slave 
That fells the tree, or cleaves the rising wave. 
Hb friends are hts when tried — corruption flies 
O'er his disordered ooantry when be dies. 
If long success (inom virtue's paths entice. 
They will not blend their honour with bis vice. 
But rather shed their tears in that swift stream 
Against whose might their might is as a dream : 
His days are not his own, for smiles and sorrow 
Visit him each ; tbe eventide, the morrow 
Deny him rest — sleep*s influence steals not o'er him ; 
Wearied he lives, and joy retreats before him. 
Beneath care's sickle all bis flowers decay ; 
His sparkling cup in dulness sinks away. 
His son on tiptoe stands to seize the crown. 
Which a few years of woes shall tumble down. 
O gilded thistle ! wby should mortals crave thee. 
Who art but bitter medicine, when they have thee ! 
Or why aspire to state ne'er long possest — 
By dingeri ever circled, and no rest 1" 

A second volume is announced, whidi we hope to find equally 
mendable as the {^esent. 



MONUMENTAL INSCRIPTION. 
Jmer^lHum on a Tomb m Btrkeby ekwrck-tf^rd, GkueMttrMre. 

' Here lyetb Thomas Peierce, whom no man taoght, 
Yet he in iron, brasse, and silver wrought. 
He jacks and clocks, and watches (with art) made. 
And mended too, when others' work did fade. 
Of Berkeley five tymes maior this artist was, 
And yet this major, this artist was but grasse : 
When bis owne watch was downe on the last day. 
He that made watches bad not made a key 
To wind it up, but uselesse it mnst lie 
Until he rise again no more to die. 

Near the middle of the same church-yard formerly stood-a tomb, in- 
scribed to Dicky Pierce the Jester. Its shattered remains were wholly 
removed about five years ago, and it is shortly to be renewed by sub- 
scription The Jester's epitaph was composed by Dean Swift. 
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FINE ARTS. 



The Exhibition of the works of living Artists at the British Institution 
opened last week. We are not inclined to find fault, but we cannot 
help, on this occasion, falling in with the general opinion respecting the 
poverty of talent displayed in this collection of pictures, which amounti 
to 387. There are a few beautiful specimens, the most meritorious of 
which are by youthful artists, and shew the advancement they have made 
since last year. To these we shall presently turn our attention. Their 
productions stand conspicuous amidst the trash of a^ed practitioners who, 
judging from their works now exhibited, are moving backward rather 
than forward in their profession. That artists should paint badly is not 
surprising, but that their performances of this description should be 
crowded together for the public inspection and patronage, is indeed 
astonishing. We deem it not unreasonable to expect that the choicest 
productions of the age should be collected at the British Institution; in- 
stead of which, the vilest daubs are offered, and readily admitted. Old 
unsaleable pictures meet the eye in every direction. Of this description 
are 46, Salisbuty Cathedral, and 138, The Inthronizaiian of kU Mqjesty 
George IV. Considering the rank and professed taste of the noblemen 
and gentlemen who govern this Institution, it is wonderful that so bad a 
system, or rather a total want of system, should reign in their councils. 
We will not at present be more explicit, or take the full advantage of our 
information on the internal management of this Society, but will only 
add, that till some better regulations than those now in practice are 
established, the Fine Arts will not derive the benefit proposed by the In- 
stitution. As it is clear, from the specimen already named, that Mr. Nash 
will not advance his reputation by his paintings, we earnestly recom- 
mend him to lay aside his palette, and to perform oh paper rather than 
on canvass. The town has been inundated with views of the Coronation, and 
Mr. Nash's attempt might as well have been spared. The drawing part 
of his picture is not without defects, but the colouring is without merit ; 
the misty shadows are of a greenish blue, and the strongest lights of a 
greenish yellow. The figure intended to represent his Majesty is dis- 
tinguished by a wig of more curls than any worn by King Charles the 
Second. Mr. Dewint occasionally displeases the public with a picture. 
We are charmed with some of the water-colour performances of this 
artist, but his paintings are heavy, monotonous, and destitute of good 
effect. No. 213, Felpham Mill (which has been repeatedly gazed at and 
forgotten by the public), combines these characters. These remarks may 
with equal aptitude be applied to No. 314, Peverel Castle and Peak^ by 
Mr. Hofland. Since we last recognised this picture, the artist has taken 
some pains to gild the castle and rocks ; we however doubt whether the 
same subject in more skilful hands could be rendered more interesting. 
Tlie drawing and colouring of No. 277, Christ healing the impotent Man^ 
are so extremely faulty, that we know not how to express the sentiments 
we felt on examining it. This picture reallj must have been admitted in 
ridicule of the public taste ; it is a bad canpature of a, most solemn sub- 
ject, and in its least offensive character, is a specimen of the low state to 
which it is possible to reduce art Another specimen, and we turn frpm 
these miserable paintings to the few pictures that are capable of affording 
gratification. The landscape of Syrinx, No. 238, seems to be interspersed 
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with burning brimstone which emits a blue flame, whose curlings form 
what was evidently intended to represent the sky. 

Nos. 73, 142, 186, and 363, by W. Linton, are pleasing specimens of 
landscape scenery. If they are occasionally flat, or wanting in partial 
force, they never exhibit nature under any distortions. No. 32, Becken- 
ham Church, by C. R. Stanley, is a poor subject prettily painted. Mr. 
Eastlake is a painter of no<iommon merit — he presents us with, six pic- 
tures in his characteristic style, which is'rich in colour, forcible in expres- 
sion, and neat, but not laboured in finishing. Nos. 304 and 310 are fa- 
vourable specimens. Mr. Dighton's picture, The Defeat of the Turks 
under All Pacha by the Souliotes, is a bold and masterly performance, and 
deserves to find a patron. The Cat's Paw, by £. Landseer, is a charming 
production. The animals are well grouped, and the breadth of light is 
no lesa admirably than ingeniously obtained. The colouring is rich, yet 
chaste ; and; with much careful handling, there is a boldness of execu- 
tion which pronounces the artist a perfect master of his art. No. 280, 
Deer shooting, is the work of a youth which would do honour to a man 
of exalted character in his profession ; were we disposed to find fault, we 
should say that there is a want of keeping in the landscape, but this is 
triflinjK, compared with the tasteful arrangement of the subject : the draw- 
ing ofthe wounded animal in the foreground, and the groupe of deer be- 
neath the shade of venerable trees, m the middle distance, particularly 
claim our praise. We congratulate Mr. Lewis on his rapid improvement, 
and on the fit subject he has chosen for his pencil. In conclusion, we feel 
compelled to remark, that if only a very few pictures are sold, it is 
because the majority are not worth buying. These certainly are not times 
for throwing away money, but we are fully convinced that patrons will 
never be wanting in England while there are proper objects for encou- 
ragement. 

L. 



GYGES. 



Gyges, a king of Lydia, (according to Herodotus), reigned 38 years, 
and distinguished himself by the immense presents which he made to the 
oracle of Delphi. According to Plato, Gyges descended into a chasm of 
the earth, where he found a brazen horse, whose sides he opened, and 
saw within the body the carcass of a man of uncommon size, from whose 
finger he took a famous brazen ring. This ring, when put on his finger, 
rendered him invisible, and by means of its virtue, he introduced himself 
to the queen of Lydia, murdered her husband, and married her, and 
usurped the crown of Lydia. — Herodot, i. c. 8. 



FROM B01LEAU. 

" With what delight rhymes on the scribbling dunce. 
He's ne'er perplex'd to choose, but right at once ; 
"With rapture hails each work as soon as done. 
And wonders so ranch wit was all his own. 
The genuine bard nor labour trusts, nor skill. 
But fears a something left imperfect still ; 
Nor quite content, would hide behind a shelf 
The work that pleases all— except himself." 
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THE PANTHEON. 

(An Oxford Prize Poem.) 

Palace of Heaven ! of every god the fane! 

Where rapt Devotion hold« her silent reign ! 

At once each bosom feels thy strong contro!. 

Thy grandeur awes, thy beauty wins the sonl. 

Thee, Gothic rage, and warrior pride revered. 

The spoiler trembled, and the victor feared ; 

Each in thy dome his nation's god adored, 

Here raised thb suppliant hand, and dropped the sword. 

Proud, o'er the wreck of empire, swells the dome, 

As, o'er the prostrate world, viotoriona Rome. 

Sublime the scene — yet softer feelings rise. 

Where martyrs sleep, and parted genius ties ; 

Ye radiant beams, the sacred spot illume. 

And sport in mingled tints, o'er Raphael's tomb! 

In full proportion stands the solid fane. 

Fair as sublime, majestically phiin : 

Mark the bold porch on stately oolumns borne. 

Whose lofty brows light leafy wreaths adorn : 

Now sketch the view, the braaen gates expand. 

Pillars around, and light pilasters stand. 

How teem the niches with celestial life. 

Where Art exults, and Nature yields the strife I 

Soft o'er the pavement blends each varied hue ; 

Light springs the dome, and circling fills the view. 

Lo ! Fancy, kindling at the sight, descries 

A mimic world, an emblem of the skies. 

Ueayen's image here the Persian might adore. 

Wont on some mountain's brow his vows to pour. 

Who deems his god no narrow fanes can own. 

The vrorld his temple, highest Heaven his throne. 

Here once in marble frowned th' avenging Jove, 

Here stood the synod of the realms above; 

Bright heroes there, enshrin'd amongst the gods, 

Last the dread powers that rul'd the dark abodes. 

Vain phantoms! chased by Troth's all-piercing ray, 

Ye fled like spectres from the face of day : 

Now through the vaulted roof hosannas rise, 

And lift the soul in rapture to the skies. 

Thus shall the world, as holy bards foretell. 

To one true God the general chorus swell ; 

And when at last yon orbs their course have run, 

When earth shall melt, and darkness shroud the sun. 

Its crystal gates Heaven's temple shall display. 

And light's sole fountain scatter endless day. 

Oh! lead my steps, firm Hope, that ne'er canst tire, 

Ev'n to that temple's gate, and there expire, 

As thro' the desert led the prophet guide, 

Just look'd, just saw the promised land, and died; 

There white-robed saints before the throne sliall fall, 

One heav'nfy dome, one vast Pantheon all. 
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VINDICATION OP THE CITY GIANTS. 

Whbrbas it appears that certain men of straw, in the pay of Covent 
Garden Theatre, nave had, for some weeks past, and still have, the te- 
merity to personate oor giant selves ; and in so doing, have represented 
US in the performance of divers misdemeanours that we should scorn to 
commit ; such as striding ahout the Guildhall in the midst of our Lord 
Mayor's feast^ disturbing the worshipful corporation while busily engaged 
thereon, pushing some from their stools, pulling others about by the hair 
of their heads, clearing the said hall of the guests before the first course 
was cleared from the tables; and various omer riotous and routous acts 
of the like rudeness, grossness, and impropriety. And whereas, the mis- 
doing of such impostors, it is apprehended, (lave already had the effect 
of injuring our characters, and bringing us into disfavour with the corpo- 
ration, by whose support we stand or fall. Insomuch, that as it appeared 
to us, the head of the corporation was the other day shaken at us in no 
yearj friendly manner ; and certain members of the council cast significant 
looks at ns, which we are at a loss to interpret, otherwise than " take 
care of your places." 

Now, therefore, for the vindication of our characters, and for the satis- 
fiMStion of our constituents, in whose eyes we are anxious ^er to stand 
well, we do hereby most expressly and positively deny, first, That we have 
ever quitted our post since the year 1816, when we did qui|; it mth the 
express permission, direction, and assistance of the corporation ; secondly. 
That we have any understanding, connexion, or coalition with the persons 
(of straw or wicker) assuming our name at Covent Garden Theatre ; 
thirdly. That we ever were in this nlace and at Covent Garddn at one and 
the same time ; fourthly, and lastly. That we have ever yet heard the 
dock strike one, which alone could warrant our taking the step which it 
has been maliciously and industriously reported that we did take. Fur- 
thermore, we deem it expedient to declare, that if ever a fit and proper 
opportunity should arrive for us to descend firom our present elevated 
stations, we should no more think of misconducting ourselves after the 
ill-manners of the said impostors, than we should of flying in the air, 
encumbered with that armour and those implements of war, which our 
late ever-to-be-lamented friend and captain Richard Saunders deceased,* 
equipped us with, prior to our entry into this hall in the year 1708. On 
aU contrary, we should do all in our power to make ourselves agreeable ; 
should merely pick a few haunches, empty a few tureens, munch a few 
tnrbots, in the shape of sandwiches d Panchovie, quaff a firkiif or two of 
ale, and pledge our Lord Mayor, and the worthy and independent Livery, 
in a bowl of punch. We should, in fact, merely take a snack for the sake 
of conformi^, wipe our beards, make bur obeisances, and resume our 
peikstak. We oo therefore, in conclusion, anxiously hope, that the en- 
%htened Livery will not suffir themselves to be prejudiced against us by 
iSe machinations of the men of straw, or others, their aiders and abettors, 
but will, at the next election day lor placemen and officers, afford us that 
countenance and support which we have now had the honour to enjoy 

* An emineiit ourrer and gilder in King-street, Cheapside, >vho formed the figarei in 
question. 

W^ L. M, VOL. I. NO. IV. — Second E^tion. E 
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for upwards of a century. And hoping to retain our places for at least 
another century, we earnestly invite the Livery in our interest, to exert 
themselves, in the meantime, to strengthen the same by every customary 
means, lawful or otherwise ; and in return, we do hereby jointly and se- 
verally, promise to stand by, and stand up for, them, their heirs, their 
privileges, feasts, and immunities, so long as we have a leg (a-piece) left 
to stand upon. 

As vntness our hands, this 20th day of February 1824. 

Co^lIN(EUS, 

At the Guildhall in the Gogmagog,* 

City of London. vulgarly called Gog and Magog. 



THB TEAR OP GRIEF. 

WHEN sorrow weighs the bursting heart ; 
When dearest friends are called to pari ; 
Tbeu from each beaming eye will start 

The tear of grief. 

When death selects his blooming prey. 
Nor hears the voice that pleads deLy, 
In vain we strive to chide away 

, The tear of grief. 

When the fond parent's dying breath 
Strives with the stifling hand of death ; 
No lingering hope then larks beneath 

.The.tear of grief. 

Oft the stern hand of humbled pride, 
When biting satire dares to chide. 
Will from the bold reviler hide 

The tear of grief. 

When shrinking from the. public g^ase, 
Nature her reigning power displays. 
And from all human view delays 

The tear of grief. 

Ye mourners say, when joys -have fled, 
And darkness o'er the world is spread. 
What luxury it is to shed 

The tear of grief. 



* As most readers are ourioffs for particulars -respecting the pevsons'of writers, I have 
taken pains to ascertain, that my correspondent Oo^magog, is ia bei^t 14fQet, that ibe cir^ 
camference of his body is 12 feet, the length of bis arm seren, and of bis leg and thigh 
five feet; the calf of his leg measures 42 inches round, and his wrist 24 inches ; bis middle 
finger is 16 indies, his great toe 12, and his nose 12 incfaes long. His staff is 17 feet 
lon^, and )us sword six feet six in<Aes. Farther information roaj be obtained of bimselCi* 
He IS always < at home' in Guildhall. « 
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ARdTIC NATURAL HISTORY. 

The expeditions which have recently been engaged in for discovering 
a North-west passage, though unsuccectsful in their main object, are ge- 
nerally, and very properly, considered, undertakings of great utility. 
Condacted as such expeditions now arfs, they cannot fail of procuring 
many valuable additions to the arts and sciences ; whilst the spirit of en- 
terprise kept alive by them, both in officers and seamen, renders them an 
appropriate service in time of peace, for the employment of a small por- 
tion of that navy, which during the war established our right, to the un- 
interrupted navigation of all " the mighty waters.*' It was not, however, 
to be expected that much could be learnt concerning the vegetable world, 
on a soil so barren, and in a climate so ungenial as the vicinity of the 
North Pole: or that zoology could receive many illustrations from a 
visit to those high latitudes, where man, defended with all the artificial • 
warmth which foresight and ingenuity could provide, durst scarcely ven- 
ture abroad, to prosecute his researches. But notwithstanding these dis- 
advantages. Captain Parry's first voyage — independently of the nautical 
observations which occurred in the course of it — led to discoveries in 
Natural History, which while they prove both valuable and interesting to 
inen of science, inasmuch as they supply materials for the clearer defini- 
tion and more accurate distribution of several genera and species, must 
also prove acceptable to all who take delight in contemplating those end- 
less gradations of beings, animate and inanimate, with which the whole 
earth is replenished. Considerable delay has taken place in publishing 
an account of the natural productions collected by the expedition in the 
years 1819-20. This delay has, we regret to find, been partly occa- 
sioned by the indisposition of M^. Brown,. to whose skilful hands the col- 
lections of plants were -committed, and partly to the difficulties which 
arose in determining certain species, either from the variable nature, and 
imperfect state of «ome of the specimens, or from the previous want of 
authentic specimens from other countries, to compare them with. 

A supplement to the appendix of the Captain's first voyage, has, how- 
ever, lately appeared : * wherein each qlass of subjects is treated of, by 
gentlemen whose habitual studies, and previous labours, pointed them 
out as fully competent, in those departments of science to which the ma- 
terials now examined, and arranged, respectively belong. The result of 
this wise distribution is the production of a work, which although from 
the limited nature of its contents, it may not throw any wonderful light 
upon natural philosophy, yet from the care and science of those engaged 
in collating it, not a scintilla is lost ; and it reflects credit not only upon 
the several writers engaged in it, but on the age and country that have 
the spirit to encourage such enterprises as the northern expeditions, and 
the sense to render £e information obtained by them available to the best 
purposes of science. 

The contents of the volume before us are thus divided. Mammalia, 
Birds, Fish and Marine invertebrate animals, by Captain Edward Sabine : 
Land invertebrate animals, by the Rev. William Kirby : Shells, by John 
Edward Gray, Esq. Botany, by Robert Brown, Esq. and Rock Speci- 
mens, by Charles Konig, Esq. 

• A lopplemeat to the appendix of CapUin Parry's voyage for the discovery of' a 
North-west passage in the years 1819-SO, contaihing an aceonnt of the snbjeeu of natural 
hliiopfff^hmdon, John Murray. 

E 2 
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The zoology by Captain Sabine is limited to notices of the animals met 
with during the stay of the expedition within the Arctic Circle. Vhe 
species already well-known, are briefly enumerated with occasional re- 
marks ; and those which were previously undescribed, receive a more par- 
ticular description. 

It seems rather remarkable that only two bears were seen, during the 
many months that the expedition remained at Melville Island. The opi- 
nion of several naturalists that the white bear sleeps in caverns of ice 
throughout the winter season, would in some measure account for the 
appearance of so few to our circumnavigators. But Fabricius controverts 
the opinion, stating the reverse to be the fact, upon his own knowledge ; 
and Captain Sabine seems disposed to confirm his atatement. . He thinks 
that the bears which were seen in Melville Island might have passed the 
winter in Barrow's Strait, where, it is probable, open water may be found 
during the greater part of the year. '< On the return of the ships throngh 
Barrow's Strait, a bear was met with swimming in the water, about mid- 
way between the shores, which were about forty miles apart; no ice was 
in sight, except a small quantity near the land ; on the approach of the 
ships, he appeared alarmed and dived, but rose again speedily: a drcum- 
stance which may seem to confirm the remark of Fabricius, that well as 
the Polar bear swims, it is not able to remain long under water.*' Camt- 
hipuSf the w^lf, inhabits the North Georgian islands.'^ Wolves of a very 
light colour and the full size of a setter-dog were frequently seen during 
the winter, but they very prudently kept themselves at a distance beyond 
gun-Siiot. One lady wolf however, in the months of December and Ja- 
nuary, paid almost daily visits to the neighbourhood of the vessels, where 
she condescended to receive the addresses of a setter-dog belonging to 
one of the officers. At first they remained together for about two or three 
hours, but as they became better acquainted, the dog absented himself 
for longer periods, until at length he disappeared altogether ; and pro- 
bably fell a sacrifice to the jealousy of some male wolf. " The same fe- 
male however continued to visit the ship as before, and enticed a second 
dog in the same manner, which, after several meetings, returned so se- 
verely bitten, as to be disabled for many days." The accounts of the ce- 
lebrated Dr. Hunter leave no room to doubt that die wolf and the dog 
will as sociate ; and modern naturalists hold that there is not, either in 
conformation, or in the period of gestation, any such difference between 
the wolf and the dog, as will warrant a specific distinction. We doubt 
not that according to the established systems they are perfectly correct. 
The cubs of wolves, like those of the canine race, are brought forth with 
their eyes closed : in size there is little difference, the wolf being about as 
tall as the largest greyhound ; and in other respects there is equal simi- 
larity. But surely the brave Pompeys and the gentle FideUes of our 
acquaintance, are not to be classed with that ravenous tribe, one of which, 
no longer since than the year 1764, became the terror of all Languedoc ; 
and, according to the Paris Gazette, was known to have killed twenty 
persons, chiefly women and children. Indeed such consternation did he 
spread, throughout the whole country, that public prayers are said to 
have been offered up for his destruction. Now, though the learned may 
be Tphysically correct, in denying the existence of any specific difference, 
we feel bound in behalf of the innocent, useful, sagacious, faithful, com- 
panionable, life-preserving, tribe of dogs, to assert, that the decision must 
be morally wrong. What ! are the philanthropists of St. Gothard, or the 
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coaf^ators of the Humane Society, or the leaders of the blind, or the guar- 
dians of our property, in short are our bosom friends and protectors, to be 
classed with '^ ravening and devouring wolves ?" Oh ! Af essieurs, revise 
your systems : take into your consideration instincts, habits, uses, dispo- 
sitions ; and no longer condemn a race, whose virtues have been recorded 
for the emulation of mankind, to the column allotted for the most hateful 
and insatiate of beasts, merely because a certain conformation, and period 
of gestation happen to be common to both. 

Bos Mascatuif or the musk ox, ** inhabits the North Georgian islands 
in the summer months, but bem^ less numerous than tlie rein-deer, and 
more difficult to approach, three mdividuals only were killed, all of which 
were bulls. They arrived in Melville I^hand in the middle of May, cross- 
ing the ice from the southward, and quitted it on their return towards 
the end of September. The musk ox may be farther stated, on Esqui- 
maux information, to inhabit the country on the west of Davis* Strait, and 
on the north of Baffin's Bay, has a head and horns, and a drawing of a 
bull being shewn to the Esquimaux of the west coast of Davis' Strait, 
who were communicated with on the 7th of September, were immediately 
recognised, and the animal called by the name of Umingmack ; this is 
evidently the same with the Umimak of the Esquimaux of Wolstenholme 
Sound, who were visited by the former expedition, and of which nothing 
more could be learnt at the time from theur description, than that it was 
a large-horned animal, inhabiting the land, and certainly not a rein-deer. 
It is probable that the individuals which extend their summer migration 
to the north-east of Baffin's Bay, retire, during the wmter, to the conti- 
nent of America, or to its neighbourhood, as the species is unknown in 
South Greenland. There can be no doubt that it was the head of an 
animal of the present species, which is described in the Fauna Gni nUmdka 
to have been conveyed on a piece of ice to the shores of Greenland, 
and which is Uiere erroneously conjectured to have belonged to the Bos 
Grunniens. It is a curious fact, however, that although none of the 
Greenlanders had ever seen the animal to which the head belonged, the^f 
should have given it the same name of Umimak, as is mentioned by O. 
Fabricius : this fact may seem to justify an inference, that the animal 
itself was known to them by tradition ; and may thus, in some measure, 
corroborate the general belief, that their ancestors came from a country 
to the north and west of the one which they now inhabit." '' The projec- 
tion Kii the orbits of the eyes in this species is very remarkable^ when 
compared with others of the same genus ; it is probably a provision to 
carry the eye clear of the great quantity of hair which the severity of the 
cold renders necessary in such high latitudes.'' 

Of Phoca VituUna, or the common seal, an individual was killed in Baf- 
fin's Bay while sleeping on a fragment of tee; it agreed with the descrip- 
tion in the Fauna Grcndandkay so far as that description goes, though it 
differed in the formation of its toes from the general accounts of Uie species, 
and even from the generic character of the Phoca in the R^gne Animale, 
" The middle toe of the fore-fiipper was the longest, the others on each 
side decreasing m length, so that the two exterior were half an inch 
shorter than the middle one." *' In the hind-flipper the exterior toes 
were the longest, and were connected by a thick membrane, contabing 
three other slender and shorter toes." These observations, though 
minute, are not unimportant, inasmuch as they relate to an animal which 
constitutes one of the last gradations from quadrupeds to fishes. So 
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great is its affinity to both, that although most naturalists have ranked 
it with the former, some have pronounced it to partake, in a greater de- 
gree, of the nature and habits of the latter. It is well known, that when 
young, the seal is capable of being tamed. Some have answered to the 
call of their master, and followed him like dogs. One was exhibited in 
London, sometime in the middle of the last century, which, in addition 
to those acts of sagacity, used to take food from its keeper's hand, stretch 
out its neck to salute him, and crawl in and out of water at his command. 
On the present voyage, ** a young seal, which was given by the master 
of a whaler to the officers of the Alexander, one of the ships on the former 
voyage, became so entirely domesticated and attached to the ship, that 
it was frequently put into die sea and suffered to swim at perfect liberty, 
and when tired, would return, of itself, to the boat's side to be taken in." 
We remember an instance very similar, in which the seal was taken out 
to sea day after day, and thrown in from a boat; when it invariably swam 
after its owner, and gently submitted to be retaken. 

With respect to the birds which frequent the islands in the Polar sea, it is 
remarked, generally, *^ that they arrive in May, and depart with their young 
broods in October, and that not a single species remains during the dreary 
season of winter." ** Thirty-two species comprise the whole of the birds 
which wereseen within theArcticCircle,under circumstances which admitted 
of their being identified ; these are exclusive of a species ofNumeniusy three 
individuals of which flew past one of the ships' boats in Prince Regent's 
Inlet ; and a species of Hirundo (possibly Riparia), which the sergeant 
of artillery, who had a good knowledge of birds, stated, that he saw, on 
two occasions, in the excursion across Melville Island in June 1820." 
The variations observed in this class of animated nature, are, in a popular 
point of view, rather curious than interesting. At the same time it is 
but justice to say, that the extreme nicety and precision with which they 
are pointed out, and which may not be duly estimated by the mere 
general reader, must form the strongest recommendation of the work, to 
the attention of every man of science. 

Only eight species of fish appear to have been met with. The 
difficulty of preserving specimens still presents a formidable impediment 
to the progress of ichthyology. It is to be hoped, that among the 
discoveries of modern science, a remedy may be found for this great 
detriment. Very few insects were seen by the expedition, whilst within 
the Arctic Circle ; the specimens that were collected having been sent to 
the Rev.W. Kirby, of Barham, a clear and particular .description of 
them is rendered by him. They are confined to the orders Lepidoptera 
insects with four wings, all of them imbricated with scales ; Hymem^tera 
insects armed with a stine, and having four wings interwoven with veins, 
like a piece of net- work; and Diptera insects having two wings, and 
two elevated alteres, or balances, behind. ** Besides the above insects, 
a very minute spider was seen in abundance running over the plants, and 
on the ground, and leaping when alarmed." It forms a new species, 
called Melvillensis. 

Having devoted so much of our narrow bounds to the particular ex- 
amination of the former part of " The Supplement," we close the volume 
with regret at not being able to bestow more upon the remaining chapters, 
than that general i^>probation to which the woric itself, and those who 
assisted in the collection of its materials, are so justly entitled. . 
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The Deformed Transformed. — ^A Drama by the Right Hon. 
Lord Byron. — 8vo. Hunt 

This Drama, by the short advertisement with which it i^ accompanied^ 
appears to be founded partly on the novel of the '* Three Brothers," and 
partly on the ** Faust" of Goethe. 

In its composition and arrangement, it possesses all the wild luxuriance 
of its author, who ietppears here, as in all his latter productions, to revel 
unrestrained in the fields of imagination ; and conjure up to his assist- 
ance every " spirit of the vasty deep," to give additional horror to his in- 
cidents. Though his materials are confessedly borrowed, yet the power- 
ful charm of his master spirit has, by their combination m a dramatic 
form, made them his own ; and he has oisplayed in their developement, that 
poetic genius and playful imagination, which have so long aelighted his 
numerous admirers. 

The Drama turns on the agency of the arch-fiend, in giving to Arnold 
a deformed dwarf, the person of an ancient warrior, and bestowing on 
him in that form supernatural powers, and scope for the exercise of the 
ambitious and vindictive spirit which subsequently marks his character. 
In the progress of the plot, the noble author has employed the powerful 
machinery of spells and incantations to effect the metamorphoses, and im- 
bued the dialogue with such sentiments as suit the diabolical agent and 
his depraved victim ; in which he displays that boldness of diction and 
glow of poetic imagery which so strongly mark his former dramatic pro- 
ductions. 

The piece opens with a dialogue between Arnold and his mother Ber- 
tha, in which she accuses him with being an abortion, and curses the 
hour of his birth. This is succeeded by the following soliloquy of Arnold, 
in which he bewails his deformity, and, urged by despair, determines to 
destroy himself. 

Arnold (tohu). Oh mother !— She is gone, and I must do 
Her bidding ; — wearily but willingly 
I would fulfil it, could I only hope 
A kind word in return. ' What shall I do ? ' 

[^Arnold begins to ctU wood : in doing this he wounds one of his hands^ 
My labour for the day is over now. 
Accursed he this blood that flows so fast; .. 
For double corses will be my meed now 
At home— What home ? I have no home, no kin. 
No kind — not made like other creatures, or 
To share their sports or pleasures. Must I bleed too 
Like them ? Oh that each drop which falk to earth 
Would rise a snake to sting them, as they have stung me ! 
Oh that the devil, to whom they liken me. 
Would aid his likeness ! If I roust partake 
His form, why not his power? Is it because 
I have not his will too ? For one kind word 
From her who bore me, would still reconcile me 
Even to this hateful aspect. Let ine wash 
The wound. 

[Arnold goes to a springs and stoops to wash his hand: he starts haeh* 
They are right ; and Nature's mirror shews me 
What she hath made me. I will not look on it 
Again, and scarce dare think on't Hideous wretch 
That I am ! The veiy waters mock roe with 
My horrid shadow — like a demon placed 
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Deep in the fountain to scare bacic the catUe 

From drfBldng therein. [Htfmms^s. 

AndsballlliYeon, 
A harden to the earth, myself, and shame 
Unto what brought me into life ? Thoa blood, 
Which flows so freely from a scratch, let me 
Tky if thou wilt not in a failer stream 
Poor fortfc my woes ibr cTcr with thyself 
On earth, to which I will restore at once 
This hateftil compound of her atoms, and 
ResolTe back to her elements, and take 
The shape of any rentile save myself. 
And make a world tor myriads of new worms 1 
This knife 1 now let me proTe if it will sever 
This withered slip of nature's nightshade— my 
Tile form — from the creation, as it hath 
The green bough from the forest. 

CimM placet the kmft in the grmmdy wUk the povU t^pwards. 
Now 'tU set 
And I can fall upon it. Yet one glance 
On the fair day, which sees no foul thing like 
Myself, and the sweet sun, which warned me, bat 
In Tain. The birds — ^how joyously they sing ! 
So let them, for ( would not be lamented : 
But let their merriest notes be Arnold's knell ; 
The falling leaves my monument; the murmur 
Of the near fountain my sole elegy. ' 
Now knife, stand firmly, as I fain would foil I 

[Am he rushes to throw himself y]^ the ht^e, Ms ejfe is suddenfy eaught 
hf thefomUam^ whieh seems im motiatu 
The fountain moves without a wind : but shall 
The ripple of a spring change my resolve T 
No. Yet it moves again ! The waters stir, 
Not as with air, but bv some subterrane 
And rocking power of the internal world. 
Whaf s here t A mist 1 No more T— 

The stran^r, who it will be immediately seen, is no other than the 
arch-fiend himself, ofiers him assistance to assume a more important 
shi^. He demands some of his blood to render the charm ettective» 
which being given, he performs the following beautifiil incantation over 
the magic fountain near which they stand. 

Strtmger, Shadows of beauty ! 

Shadows of power I 
Rise to your ddty — 

This is the hour I 
Walk lovely and pliant 

From the depth of this foantain, 
As the doud-shapen giant 

Bestrides the Harts mountain.* 
Come as ye were. 

That our eyes may behold 
The model in air 

Of the form I will mould, 
Bright as the Iris 

When ether is spanned ; — 
Such his desire is, [Pemting to AtmUU 

Such my command I 

* <' This is a weli-known Oerman superstition— a gigantic shadoir produced b^ reflcc* 
tioa OB the Brocken." 
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Demom heroio — 

Demons who wore 
llie form of the Stoic 

Or Sophist of yore^- 
Or the shape of each Victory 

From Maoedon's boy 
To each high Roman picture. 

Who breathed to destroy-^ 
Shadows of beaaty ! 

Shadows of power I 
Up to yonr duty — 

This is the hour 1 

The 8]^irit8 of the departed heroes of Greece and Rome arise. He is 
ofiered his choice of bodies, and he selects that of Achilles. His wish is 
complied with ; his own body falls senseless on the ground, and his soul 
animates that of the Grecian hero. The demon now possesses himself 
of the lifeless form of Arnold, which he effects by the following highly 
poetical incantation, in which the fuU powers of the noble Bard are db- 
played in their brightest lustre. 

Cl^! not dead, but soul-less! 

Though DO man would choose thee. 
An immortal no less 

Deigns not to refuse thee. 
Cbiy thou art ; and unto spirit 
All clay is of equal merit. 

Fire 1 wUhaui which nought can life ; 
Fire ! but m which nought can lire, 

Sa^ e the fabled salamander. 

Or immortal souls which wander. 
Praying what doth not forgiTc, 
Howling for a drop of water, . 

Burning in a quenchless lot ; 
Fire 1 the only element 

Where nor fish, beast, bird, nor worm 
(Saye the worm which dieth not), 

Can presenre a moment's form, 
But must with thyself be blent : 
Fire I Man's safeguard and his slaughter: 
Fire ! Creation's first- bom daughter. 

And Destruction's threatened son. 

When Heayen with the world hath done : 
Fire I assist me to renew 
Life in what lies in my yiew 

Stiff and cold! 
His resurrection rests with me and you !• 
One little, marshy spark of flame— 
And he again shall seem the same; 

But k his spirif s place shall hold. 

He DOW infonns his victim that he must be his constant companion in 
his trayeb ; and adyises him for concealment to take the name of Count, 
and join Ae army of Constable Bourbon, who is about to lay siege to 
Rome ; while he goes by the name of CsBsar, and acts his squire, or 
atteadiant. He summons two pages, who appear with four coal-black 
steeds, on which the party mount and vanish. 

We next find him in the camp of Bourbon, before the gates of Rome, 
where a dialogue ensues between himself. Constable, and Csesar, on the 
scene before them ; which closes the first part. 
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The second part opens with a chorus -of sphrits in the air, who are 
watching the important moment when the assault commences. Its length 
precludes our inserting it entire : we shall, however, indulge ourselves with 
quoting the opening passages^ >yhich are eminently beautiful. 

Tis the mom, but dim and dark. 
Whither flies the silent lark ? 
Whither shrinks the clouded sun? 
Is the day indeed begun 7 
Nature's eye Is melancholy 
O'er the city high and holy : 
But without, there is a din 
Should arouse the Saints within, , 
And revive the heroic ashes 
Round which yellow Tiber dashes. 
Oh ye seven hills ! awaken. 
Ere your very base be shaken ! 

Harken to the steady stamp ! 

Mars is in their every tramp ! 

Not a step is ont of tune. 

As the tides obey the moon I 

On they mareh, though to self-slaughter, 

Regular as rolling water. 

Whose high waves o*ersweep the tiorder 

Of huge moles, but keep their order, 

Breaking only rank by rank. 

Harken to the armour's clank ! 

Look down o*er each frowning warrior, 

How he glares upon the barrier : 

Look on each step of each ladder. 

As the stripes that streak an adder. 

The assault now commences, Bourbon is killed, and the troops are led 
into the city by Arnold. The carnage with which the sacking of the 
town is attended, leads to many demoniacal commentaries by Csesar. The 
slaughter is carried on through the streets, and even into the sacred fane 
of St Peter, where a Roman lady, Olympia Colonna, rushes into the 
church, where, in horror and despair, and defiance of the promises of 
Arnold, to protect her from the brutal assaults of the soldiery, she dashes 
herself from the altar on which she had sprung for protection, and is 
borne from the church to all appearance a corpse. This incident con- 
cludes the second part, and the fragment ends with the opening chorus of 
part three. 

OTWAY. 

It is the common belief, that Otway, the dramatic writer, was choked 
by a morsel of roll, which he was eagerly eating after having long suf- 
fered from, extreme .hunger. This, however, is not the fact. He fell a 
victim, to the warmth of his friendship. . An intimate of his, a Mr. Blald- 
ston, was murdered in the street; to revenge the deed, Otway pursued 
the assassin, who fled to France. . Otway followed him on foot as far. as 
Dover, where he was seized with a fever, occasioned by the fatigues he 
had undergone. On his arrival in London, in this state, he imprudently, 
drank water, which accelerated his end, the 14th of April 1685. He ex- 
pired at an obscure public-house, the sign of the Bull, on Tower-hill, at 
the early age of 34. 
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THB LOCALITY OF IMAGINATION. 

Whether the movements of the soul are di&rently performed in . 
different men, it is beyond our power to ascertain ; it is probable* how- 
ever, that similar operations of the mind are conducted universally in a 
similar manner. . Although the imagination possesses the faculty of act- 
ing independently of sensible objects ; yet the primary source of. its 
materials is the external world. It is generally received that we, possess 
no. innate ideas ; but that upon our entrance into the world, the mind 
presents^ as it were, a smooth, unimpressed surface : called into action 
by the communications of the senses, it gradually unfolds its powers, ac- 
quires vigour, and lays up internal aliment for. the imagination. As the 
senses, therefore, are the only medium by means of which we converse 
with nature, much of the vividness of the impressions which we receive, 
and of the consequent strength of the imagination, depends lipon the sus- 
ceptibility of those organs. Mankind^ like plants and animals, appear 
subject to the influence of situation, and acquire a distinct mental, as 
weU as physical, character from climate. The countries which approach 
either of the extremes of temperature, appear to be particularly uniavour- 
able to the progress of human nature towards perfectioa; but upon the 
inhabitants of warm and temperate regions, where the outward form has 
attained its greatest beauty, and the intellectual powers have been most 
successfully developed, nature seems to have bestowed peculiar advan- 
tages. The Laplander and the Negro are, in general, equallv incapable 
of enjoying the pleasures of imagination ; the one from a deficiency, the 
other from too great an acuteness of sensibility. But under temperate 
and generous skies, the organs of sensation are susceptible, without be- 
ing effeminately passive, and strong without being obtuse. These im- 
pressions are transmitted with the most glowing vehemence, and imagi- 
nation exerts its most potent energies. Although warmth of imagination 
is by no means inconsistent with strength of understanding ; and the 
two qualities, as in individuals they are often united, so among nations 
they are seen to flourish together under favourable circumstances ; still 
we may observe in general, among the natives of warmer climates, greater 
extravagance in matters relating to the imagination, and less acti- 
vity in regard . to truth. Science is but little indebted to the southern 
world ; almost all the great discoveries, and real advancements in philo- 
sophy, have been effectuated by the sages of the north. But for the la- 
bours of Newton and his successors, whether in England, Germany, or 
France, who have raised their system upon the solid basis of fact and 
experiment, we had still dreamt with Aristotle, and in the place of rea- 
son, had blindly followed the fictions of the imagination. 

Upon no subject has the fancy delighted to set itself to work so much 
as on religion ; Uiat is, on speculations c^onceming the nature and worship 
of superior invisible beings. Correct notions of the Deity, without thSe 
assistance of Divine revelation, are beyond the capacitv of human rea- 
son : though faint ideas of hun may be gathered from the studious con- 
templation of nature, and enlarged views of the harmony of the universe. 
But the imagination quickly supplies this defect; and under the opera- 
tion of pleasure, or the apprehension of evil, invests the most prominent 
objects of the creation witii the attributes of divinity. Viewing in this 
li^t the superstitions of the Teutonic tribes, and of the ancient Greeks, 
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we remark a striking dissimilarity. The former being possessed of a 
stronger understanding, and less tender sensibility, the objects of tbeir 
adoration were comparatively few. Their reason, though rude, taught 
diem to revere their deities, without reducing them to the level of the 
senses, and controlled the wild monstrosities of the imagination. They 
deemed it derogatory to the divine dignity to represent their gods in 
visible forms ; and accordingly their religious worsnip was comprised in 
a few simple solemnities. But among the latter, superstition assumed 
quite a dinerent complexion. Their ardent and enthusiastic temperament 
led them to deify nearly every-portion of the creation. Temples adorned 
with the finest works of art, splendid festivals and processions, myste- 
rious and sensual rites, mark the spirit of Grecian myUiology. Not con- 
tent with assigning a presiding genius to every hill, fountain, and grove, 
they embodied in sculpture even abstract qualities. Youth, beauty, 
love, terror, each had its peculiar altar and appointed ceremonies. The 
pomp and grandeur of the Romish church, its saints, martyrs, and legends ; 
the dominion which it asserts over departed souls, are peculiarly adapted 
to captivate the imagination. Accordingly the successors of St. Peter 
have always found their most devoted adherents in the southern nations 
of Europe ; whilst in the north a purer form of worship is established, in 
unison with the chaster genius oi the climate. It is moreover worthy of 
remark, that the doctrines of Mahomet, and of the Hindoo mythologists, 
have struck root onlv in the east and south. 

False philosophy is another ofispring of the imagination, rather than 
of the understanding ; and the occult sciences have, therefore, more par- 
ticularly flourished in warm and glowing atmospheres. Astrology owes 
its existence to the Arabians; engrafted on a slender knowledge of as- 
tronomy, it soon corrupted the parent stock. Fancy pleased itself with 
casting nativities, anticipating the decrees of fate, and identifying the 
fortunes of man with the revolutions of the celestial bodies. The magi- 
cians of Egypt, from the days of Hermes Trismegistus, have claimed do- 
minion over uie world of spirits ; whilst in the south of Europe, and in 
the east, the philosopher's stone, and the elixir of life, have been sought 
with indefatigable perseverance. The furnace and the alembic were in 
constant employment, and adepts boasted, and were believed, to have 
met with success. 

By the progress of civilization the feelings are refined, and the imagi- 
nation is elevated ; and hence the natives of colder climates make great 
advancement in the useful arts, and derive from the imagination a plea- 
sure, difierine indeed in degree, but not in kind, from that experienced 
by their southern neighbours. But it must be confessed, that only in 
the south have painting, sculpture, and music, attained that perfection, 
which will probably never be surpassed. The admiration which an English 
amateur evinces at a grand display of musical talent, sinks into indifie- 
rence, when contrasted with the raptures into which the sensitive Italian is 
hurried by harmonious sounds. But poetry is the theme on which the 
imagination most loves to dwell; and in the cultivation of which, it most 
readily unfolds its powers. And here again it cdmot but be observed, 
that the southern nations have not only produced a greater share of 
poetical talent, but that among thero the spirit of poetry is also more 
earnestly felt, and more duly appreciated. Virgil, Dante, Ariosto, Tasso, 
with a vast variety of infenor, yet highly glowing spirits, fully justify 
whatever commendations of this kind have l^en lavished on their cele- 
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brated land. There even the vulgar are alive to the tender beauties of 
poetical excellence ; the poets are constantly in their mouths ; and the 
genius of the people is at once characterized, fostered, and gratified, by 
the effusions of the wandering improvisators. A style teeming with me«* 
tmphors and hyperbole, with animation of gesture and earnestness of ex- 
pression, has always distinguished the oriental nations. Their poetry is 
still impassioned, enthusiastic, wild. . Amidst all their privations, they 
still listen with transport to the recitals of their bards ; and the Ionian 
tales which, two thousand years ago, delighted the children of the east, 
to this day, preserve their spirit in the romances of the modem Arabs. 



SADDER. 

Iir the second chapter of the Sadder of Zoroaster, it is mentioned, that 
a bridge is erected over the great abyss where Hell is situated, which 
leads from the Earth to Paradise ; that upon the bridge there stands an 
angel, who weighs in a balance the merits of the passengers ; that the 
passenger whose good works are found light in the balance is thrown 
over the bridge into Hell, but the passenger whose g^ood works prepon- 
derate, is allowed to proceed to Paradise, where there is a glorious city, 
gardens, rivers, and beautiful virgins, Sec. In the fourth chapter of this 
system of the Persian mythology, good works are recommended by the 
following parable -.—Zoroaster being with the Deity, saw a man in Hell, 
who wanted his right foot. " O, my Creator," said Zoroaster, " who is 
that man who wants his right foot ?** The Deity answered, " that he had * 
been king over thirty-three cities, had reigned many years, but had never 
done anv good except once, when observing a sheep tied where it could 
not reach its food, he with his right foot pushed the food towards it^ and 
on that account, the right foot Was saved out of torment*' 



IMITATION OP AN EPIGRAM OP TTMNJBUS. 

** THE traitor now shall di«,*' the mother said, 
** With bis base blood he shall atone. What break 
The laws of Sparta, and die anreYengedf' 
She seized tbe sword, and o'er him hang : but now 
The motiier rose within her— Tbrice she tamed 
The sword's sharp point against th' offender; now 
Her country's laws 'gainst him in judgment rose. 
And bracing every nerve to strike, she said, 
** Hear me, Demetrius, now no more my vow ; 
Hear me thon coward, ere to Pluto's realms 
Thoa goest, and bear'st thy infamy and shame. , 
Hear thoa, far worse, for lower, than the dog. 
That near Eurotas' stream skulks forth to seek 
Uncertai^rey. Hear, when thou shalt arrive, 
BeO>re fflrthrone where Minos dreadful sits, 
Call me not Mother : when you broke the laws. 
And lo^t your title to be called a Spartan, 
Yon lost your Mother." While she spake she raised 
The shining sword, and plunged it in his breast. 
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** What proof have we that the professors of architecture in the nine- 
teenth century possessed that perfect knowledge of the sublime styles of 
antiquity of which they so vainly boasted?" is a question which will na- 
turally be a^ked by people of taste in a future age, on viewing such of our 
modem structures as may happen to survive to that period. What opi- 
nion will they form of our talent and discernment ; of the trouble we are re- 
ported to have taken in examining the relics of Greece and Rome ? they 
will surely conclude that our travellers missed the objects of their re- 
search, or wanted taste to profit by their models. Ngr is it in architec- 
ture alone that we are so distinguished for variety and novelty. All that 
contributes to comfort, ease, and luxury, changes its form and fashion, 
not according to any approved standard, or at stated periods, but agree- 
ably to the fancy of every one who rejects, or despises nxed rules. Fashion 
or novelty is a tyrant without control; and "taste," though much 
talked of, is a term as commonly misunderstood, as it is generally misap- 
plied. The carpenter who builds your summer-house ; the citizen who 
designs his country-box in the " gothic** style ; and the architect of a 
church, are styled with equal freedom, and often with equal propriety, 
men of*' taste." True it is, that trifles may be performed with neatness 
and propriety, and the carpenter, the citizen, and the architect, are 
equally entitled to applause for the success of their respective talents. 

The taste, for I must use, though I hate the term, — of the present day, 
seems to be for invention. In costume it has reached a ridiculous height, 
but in architecture, it is quite gone mad. Upholsterers and landscape- 
gardeners are turned architects, and every architect has a style of his 
own. The established orders of Greece and Rome are set aside as com- 
mon-place, and others composed from models which have nothing to re- 
commend them but their singularity. Every age has produced some bad 
designers and sculptors, and it is absurd to imitate what is destitute of 
elegance or beautv merely because it is venerable. Methinks taste is no 
less required to select a model than to adapt it ; and I will venture to as- 
sert, that no applause will follow the labour of an architect who has chosen 
an example merely from its novelty. 

Mr. Nash and Mr. Soane are the masters of invention in the present 
day : the former is indeed ingenious, but the latter bears away the palm. 
The fertile imagination of Mr. Soane has been largely called upon at the 
King's staircase in the House of Lords, and at the Bank of England. 

When we call to our remembrance the splendid palace which once 
occupied the site of the former building, and the noble architecture of 
Sir Robert Taylor, of the latter, their fate, and the character of their suc- 
cessors, is equally deplorable. It must be^mortifying forthe architect so 
soon to witness the destruction of the crooked passage and grotesque 
porch, which almost dose up the entrance of Abingdon-street, but their 
fate, we are informed, is inevitable ; and whatever Mr. Soane and his 
friends may think, or say, the designers and apfpauders will lose no 
credit by the absence of such trumpery erectioBs. The interior of the 
staircase and passage baffle description. The latter is crowded with 
pillars, and the whole is covered with " crincum*crancum and outwork/' 
which, aided by the glare of saffiron-coloured-glass, dazzle and distract the 
sight more than a confectioner's shop on twelfth-day. So resolutely has 
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the architect hurled defiaoce at the approved rules of antiquity, that he 
has diminished all the mouldings, and' increased with the number, 
the size of the ornaments* These ornaments are, 1 fear, undefinable : 
some resemble marbles strung together, others the joints of animals' bones, 
but the majority bear no analogy whatever to any production of nature, 
or invention of art. The architect we believe scorns to be a copyist, and 
he has now shewn us the wondrous all-sufficiency of an inventive wis- 
dom. The public will not admire such trash under the name of architec- 
ture. A confectioner, to be sure, might possibly turn it to some account : 
he could perhaps adorn a mince-pie, or a plum-cake, and gsun applause ; 
but while an architect continues to torture stone, and plaster walls, with 
such paltry ornaments, he must endure the censure of men of science and 
true taste. 

If our memory does not deceive us, the Bank-buildings once trembled 
to their foundations under the thunder of a poet. If our eloquence is 
less forcible, it shall be directed towards its object with no less energy 
and sincerity of intention. We recollect the Rotunda, which was un- 
questionably the grandest room in the Metropolis, whose dome swelled in 
sublime proportion little inferior to its revered model, the Pantheon ; and 
whose endless range of pillars, with their highly- wrought capitals, sup- 
ported a bold entablature: these,. with their subordinate members, com- 
posed the design of Sir Robert Taylor. Such was the structure which 
Mr* Soane's taste could not equal, but which he did not scruple to violate 
and destroy. The Rotunda is now a vacuum ; in the room of sunk pan- 
nels, bold cornices, and graceful columns, the wall and ceiling are streaked 
or *' scored^* with lines, and the once beautiful room is now as uninterest- 
ing as the inside of a cocoa-nut-shell. After the lapse of a few years, die 
architect has made another sweeping attack on Sir Robert Tavlor's woric. 
The extensive wings of the principal front screened the buildings of the 
interior court, and preserved a uniform character on the exterior. They 
consisted of arched recesses, and piers formed of fluted Corinthian pillars 
placed at regular distances. 

The eastern wing, and part of the connected side having been cased, 
now present a very singular appearance, in contrast with the opposite 
wing, and with the centre ; which last was built by George Sampson. 
Eight pillars now stand in unmeaning array, where sixteen formerly stood 
in scientific order : the graceful capitals have given place to the short 
lumpy style of the Temple of Vesta ; the entablature supports a row of 
little open arches, evidently copied from the partition Qi^missimppi board ; 
and two contending scrolls; wnich seem to have crawled along the parapet 
in search of a position, at last unite and settle over the angle. 

We have heard that Mr. Soane prides himself on turning the comer 
of a building well : to do him justice, the Lothbury comer of the Bank, 
when he first began to mangle that poor devoted stmcture, was ingeni- 
ously contrived ; and the public, who are always ready to reward merit, 
gave the architect a due share of applause. And what has been the 
consequence ? Mr. Soane has tried the same experiment at every op- 
portunity ; again at ^ Bank, at the King's entrance to the House of 
Lords, and at that huge unsightly building which is now erecting on the 
flank of Westminster Hall ; but with very different success : these repeti- 
tions of a scheme which can only be defended at the comer of a narrow 
street, are viewed with contempt by the public : the Bank Directors, or 
many of them, must surely contemn Uie building, though perhaps they 
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cannot choose but to tolerate it; and we maT Tentare to predict, that Sir 
Charles Long will leave all the honour of the Westminster pile to Mr* 
Soane. The ardiitect may ** turn" buildings into whatever forms he 
thinks proper ; but we cannot forgive his attempts to ** turn'* Architecture 
bto ridicule. £• 



CHARILA. 

Charila, according to Plutarch, was a festival observed once in nine 
years by the Delphians. • It owed its oridn to this circumstance : — In a 
great famine the people of Delphi assembled, and applied to their kinc^ to 
relieve their wants. He accordingly distributed the little corn he had 
among the noblest ; but as a poor little girl, called Charila, solicited the 
king with more than common earnestness, he beat her with hb shoe, and 
Uie girl, unable to bear his treatment, hanged herself with her girdle. 
The famine increased, and the oracle told the king, that to relieve his 
people, he must atone for the murder of Charila. Upon this, a festival 
was instituted, with expiatory rites. The king presided over this institu- 
tion, and distributed pulse and com to such as attended. Charila's 
image was brought before the king, who struck it with his shoe ; after 
which, it was carried to a desolate place, where they put a baiter round 
its neck, and buried it where Charila was buried. — Pint, in Quest. Grctc. 



A FRAGMENT. 



- When last they met 



Beside the ruin'd tower, 
They parted with a fond regret. 

To meet at sun-set hour. — 
All, then, around was bright to view 
The floweret smil'd—the sky was blue — 

The sun-set hour arriv'd,-*but ah ! — 

The bark was on the sea, 
And he was torn from Beauty's star. 

From Emily. 
But memory feigned k>ve's fondest tone. 
And hope bade tearfol grief b^one. 

Summer's last son at length had set, — 

And all was dull around, — 
The sky was dark,— the floweret 

Lay with*ring on the ground. 
Edwin retum*d, and travers'd o'er 
Where all was bliss of yore. 

He heard that she was not ! — 
He oonld not weep— he could not sigh, — 
With shuddering heart and^(Bimed eye 

He stagger'd from the spot— ^" 

He sought once more the sea to brave,— 

And perish'd on the wave !— 

A. 
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^ Semma, floreiqne, et tuooot ioGoqiiit acres ; 
Addit et exoepUs Innk peraoote pmiiiM* 
£t strigis infameB ipsds cam carnibps aUf, 
Tivacisqae jecar cervi ; qaibos insuper addit 
Ora capqtqqe novem corpids asBoala passse.'^ — Ov. Met. 

Iir llie summer of 1823| I was residing for a few dayi at a solitary 

urn, amongst the hills of — -^ . One afternoon 1 had plaiined an ex* 

cursioQ to a neighbouring cate, but vas prevented from going there by 
a beavy rain which had fallen during the whole of the day* I had no 
friends in the neighbourhood, and could not haTe procured at my iim 
any work worth the perusal. The library of my landlord \^m small, and 
the collection not remarkable for being well chosen; it consisted of 
Pamela, Baron Munchausen, Fox's Martyrs, the Prl^im's Progress, and 
a few other publications of an equally edifying description, 1 should 
have been at a loss how to have spent the tedious hours had I not had a 
comiMinion. He was a stiout, elderly man, a perfect strauger to me, and 
by his conversation shewed himself possessed of a very considerable 
share of erudition ; his language was correct, his remarks strong and 
forcible, and delivered in a manner energetic and pointed. While we 
were engaged in conversation, our ears were stunned by a nuinbcr of 
village lads shouting and hallooing at the door of the iun. On inq airing 
of the landlord into the cause of this disturbance, we were informed, that 
a poor woman, who was reputed to be a witjch, ha<l taken shelter at his 
boose from the inclemency of the storm, and that some idle boys, oa 
seeing her enter the house, had behaved in the rude manner already 
mentioned. 

The landlord having left the room, I said to my companion, ** So you 

have witches in , Sir, or at least those who pretend to be such. 

I thought that race of ignorant impostprs had been Jong extinct, but am 
som to find the case is otherwise." 

The stranger looked at me, and said, ** Do you then disbelieve the ex- 
istence of witchcraft r 

** Most assuredly,*' I replied. 

^ Then I suppose," he added, ** you also disbelieve revelation, and 
consider the events recorded in the sacred Scriptures, to be the mere in- 
ventions of priestcraft." 

I answered, " Sir, I acknowledge th|B sacred Scriptures to contain the 
most important truths, and credit every event recorded in them." 

** Then you must confess that witchcraft <2i(/ exist" 

^ I do, but think not its existing in a former age to be any evidence of 
its being permitted in the present. In the days of the prophets, giants 
were on the earth, — are there any now? miracles were performed, — ^is 
that the case in the present age Ir* 

** I grant what you say respecting giants and miracles, but cannot by 
any means bring my opinions on the subject of witchcraft to coincide 
with yours. Many learned works have been written to prove the exis- 
tence of it in the present age; you will perceive I am alluding to the 
treatiaes of Glanvil and Sinckir." 

• Yti, do dot RolMalohe sad Evtoi woik nincies ?•— Printer*! dcril. 
W. L. M. VOL. I. HO. V. F 
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*' True ; and karned men hav^ sometiines oommUted foolbh actiom, 
and certainly QIanvil and Sinclairi great as their talents undoubtedly 
were, sheweo no great wisdom in publishing their ridiculous effusions, 
whidi are nothing more than the overflowings of heated imaginations." 

My companion seeing I was not to be convinced by any arguments he 
could advance, and that, like the adder in Holy Writ, I was ** deaf to the 
voice Qf the charmer, charm he ever so wisely," thus addressed me; ** I xoas 
like you, sceptical on the subject of our present discourse, but the doubts 
I once entertained have long since vanished, and if you can attend ,f a<- 
fiently to a history I will re£tte, T think you will be convinced that witch--; 
craft does exist, or at least hu existed in very modem times. . . , 

** In the year 17 — , in a lonely griU^ about a quarter of a mile distant 
fitom As— — , stood a solitary cottage ; a more wretched habitation tha 
imagination cannot picture. It contained a single apartment, inhabited 
by an old woman called Bertha. Bertha was throughout ; ac- 
counted a witch and practiser of * the art that none may name.' I was 
at that time very young, and unmarried ; and far from having any dread 
of her, would frequently talk to her, and was always glad when she called 
at my father's house. She was tall, thin, and haggard, her eyes were 
large, and sunk deep in their sockets, and the hoarse, masculine intona- 
tions of her voice were any thing but pleasing. The reason I took such 
driight in the company of Bertha was this — she was possessed of much- 
historical knowledge, and related events which had occurred two or three 
centuries ago, in a manner so minute and particular, that many a time I 
have been induced to believe she had been a spectatress of what she was 
relating. Bertha was undoubtedly of great age, but what that age waa 
no one ever knew. I have frequently interrogated her on the subject, 
but always received an evasive answer to my inquiries. 
' ** In the autumn, or rather in the latter end of the summer of 17 — ^ 
I set out. one evenmg to visit the cotti^ of Bertha. I had never beheld 
the interior, and led on by curiosity and mischief, I was determined to 
9ee it. Having arrived at the cottage, I knocked at the gate of k ;^ 
' Come in,' said a voice which I knew was Bertha's. I entered, the*. 
old woiban was seated on a three-legged stool, by apeat fire, surtpund-* 
ed by three black cats and an old sheep dog.' ' Well, John,' she ex- 
claimed, 'what brings you here? what can haye induced you to pay' 
a vbit to old Bertha f what is it you want?' I answered, * Be nof of- 
fended, I have liever before this evening viewed the interior of your, 
cottage, and wishing to behold it, I have made this visit; I also wished, 
to see you perform some of your incantations J I pronounced' the'last 
word ironically ; Bertha observed it, and said, ' Then.^ou doubt mj^, 
power, think me aii impostor, and consider my incantations mere jug- 
glery ; you ma^ think otherwise, but be seated, approach my humlue . 
hearth, and in less than half an hour you shall observe such an instaiK^^ 
of my power as J haye never hitherto allowed mortal to witness.' I' 
obeyed the witch, and approached the fire. I now &;azed around mf, and^. 
mipMtely^ viewed the apartment; to describe it would require the genius' 
of a Lewis or a Crabbe. Three stools, an old deal table, a few pans, three 
pictures of Merlin, Nostradamus, and Michael Scott, a caldron, and a 
sack, with the contents of which I was unacquainted, formed the whole 
stock of Bertha. The witch having sat by me a few minutes, rose and 
said, * Now for our incantations ; behold me, but interrupt me not' She 
dien with chalk drew a circle on the floor, and in the midst of it placed a' 
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clNrffag^iliA, ftlM widi birttbgdaben^ on thbshe fixtd die caUroa 
wlik^ ihe half filled with wkter. She then commanded me to take mf 
etetion at ibe farther end of: the circle, which I did accordingly. Bertha 
dien opened the sack, and taking from it various ing;redient8, threw them 
inlo the / diarmed pot/ Amongst many other articles, I noticed a ske- 
leton head, bones of different sizes, and the dried carcasses of some small 
animals. These she threw in, one by one, and while she was 'thus em- 
pkjed, contbned mattering some words, in a language which was un- 
known to me : all I remember hearing w^s, Uie word Aroa^.* .At length 
Ae caldron boiled, and the witch, presenting me with a glass, told me to 
look throagh it at the caldron. < I did so, andx>bserved a figure enveloped 
in the steam ; at the first glance I knew not;what to make of it, biit I soon 

Tecogmiaed the face of N , a friend and intimate acquaintance ; he 

waa dressed in his usual mode, and seemed unwell and pale. I was ' as-> 
toaished and trembled. The figme having disappeared, Bertha removed 
the caldron and exttngnished the fire. 8he then approached me, and 
aaiii> ' Now, do you doubt my power ; I have. brought before you the fom- 
of a person who resides some miles from this place ; was there .any de« 
eeption in the appearance ? I am no impoistor, thou^ you have hitherto 
regarded me as such.' She ceased sparine, I hurried towiirds the door, 
wSi said, * Good night ;' < Stop,* said Berttia, ' I have not yet done with- 
yon ; I will shew you something more wonderful than the appearance of 

dui evening : to-morrbw, atnu&igfat, go and stand upon A bridge*- 

and hck at the water on thekfiside of it ; nothing will harm y6u» fear not/ 

'* And whyshookl I go to A bridge? what end can he answered. 

by it? the place ia londy, I dread to :be there at such an faour» may I 
have acompamon?* 

' No r exdaimed Bertha. 

« Why notr 
. ' Because the cfaaott will be brolM^' 

'Whatchannr 
I 'I cannot tell.' • • » 

'You will not' 

' I will not give any farther informadon; obey me, nodiing shall harm 
yoo/ 

' Wdl, Berda,* I said, ' you shall be obeyed; I believe yon would 
not do me an imury ; I will repair to A^-^ bridge to-morrow at mid-f 
night; goodnight* ' 

** I then left the cottage and returned home. When I retired to rert I 
eonld not 'sleep ; slumb^ fled my pillow, and widi restless eyes T hy 
ruminating on the stranffe occurrences at the.eottage, Mid on what I wa« 

to behdld at A bridge. Morning dawned,'! arose unrefreshed ' and^ 

fiU^gued; during the day I was un^le to attend to any business ; my*' 
coming adventure entirely ennossed my mind ; night arrived, I. repwied- 

to A bridge ;- never shfj! I forget the scene ! There are moniento 

•f our existence which something tends to imprint indehbly on pdr me-' 
mofry, and that was one. It was a lovely night, thefull-orbed:mo6n was. 
saOing peasefnlly through a clear, blue^ ctoudless.dLy, and its be^Uns, 
Ilka streaks of silvery light, fell on the bosom of the crystal stream ; the 
moonlight fWlIihg on the hills formed diem into a varie^ of fantastic 
shapei; here one might bdiold the aemblaiiee of: a ruined abbey^ with 
tfimtxB and spires, and Anglo-Saxta or Gothic ardies : at anodi^ place. 

F2 
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nugM hn^ a caitk fro#niDf ia UMi giudMr, widi ilt Mttraiietf, 
batdenietits, aod pnspett* liie tlilUieM wUch leigied arotiiidt Vroke 
only by Ore muriDiiThig of Hm stream; (he ivUte-waihed oottagety 
aeattered here and there abog iti banks» and the woodi weam^ aof 
aatimmal change* dl anHed to eompose a Icene of edm and perftM 
beaoty^ Ileaned againsltii^ left batdement of die bridge; L waited m 
qoarterof an hour^-^hidf an hour-^-an hour— nothing appealed— I fis^ 
tened» all was silent ; 1 lo6ked around, i saw nothing. Siirelj; I in^aidly 
iSiacidatedy I haire mistaken the hour; no^ it nrast b4 midnight; Berths^ 
has deceired me ; fool that 1 am, why haTe I obeyed die beldam ?^Thus I 
reasoned* Theidock of a neighbouring church chimed«^I coanted die 
strokeky it was twelve o^dock ; I had ibistaketi die hour, and I resolved 
to stay a litde longer on tlie bridge* I resumed my station wUdi I had 
quitted, and gased on the stream. The river in that part runs in a cloBT 
still chanady atid dl its music dies awa^. As I looked on die stireatti 
I heard a low meaning sounds and perceived the water violendy troubled^ 
without any apparent cause. This disturbance having continueB a taw 
■nhutes, ceaseo* and the river became calm, and aeaia flowed along m 
peacefulness* What could this mean ? why was the low moaning sound f 
what caiksed the disturbance of the river ? I asked myself these Qaes^ 
tiotts agam and agam, udable to give them kny rational answer. With 
a sV^tt uidescr9)ld>le kind of f<nur, I bent tny steps homeward!. On 
tanungf a eonler of the kme that led to my f*dier*s house, a huge Mack 
dog of dte Mewfottiidhmd breed crossed my jkuh, and looked wktfiilly eitt 
ibe. PoorfeUow! I exdaimed,r hast dioalektlby master t come h^ttie 
inik me, a»d I will use thee wdl till we find him« The dog seemed td 
nnderstand me, and followed me. When I arrived at my phme of abode 
I looked for the dog, but I saw no traces of it» and I ooajettnred it hlkl 
fraud its master. 

** On die following morning I aganiivpairedto thecdtCage of Ibe wtt^ 
and found her as oiLlhe former occasion, seated by the HtB. I dias a&- 
coited her, ' Berdia, I have obeyed you, I was present at mi^bdglil Xm 
A— bridge.' 

< And bf wfaatt sighl wer6 yon a witneet?' she replied. 

* I saw nothing except a slight disturbance of tlie stream.' 

a know/ shesiii,^yoasawaidlstorbnn6eMth^iMir^fititdidybo 
bdMldnediini^aioref ... 

' Nodiing/ 

«Nodiingl reoQllBit^oursdfy3^oar«leBriMy«nk^ 



^ I forgot. Bertha, as I i^asppoceediny hqJsewsifasimetaNiwfoiaaid 
hmi deg^ whteh I co^eetnred beleeged to some travalhr/ 

'That dog,' aBswBredBerdHi)' never belonged to mortal; tie haant 
being is hb niaster f ytds^ tfaink not I utter It Mididod; die dog yon 
iaw wae Ba^( yon have feAmgrn before heard of him.' 

<I hare ^equenUy heard tales Jof Baifui, bat i Mover cMKtedlheatf;^ 
iftha legends ^ my native hills are tnse» a death aoray be aipeclad a» 
fottaw ma sippearanoe.' 

« You «re rii^ and a deadi wiU f<dow bis last nights aMsantaea.' 

^Wkosedeadiy 

* I wffl iaeatkm nothing farther dumthis^-tt is notyoan.' 

^ As Beitha rsfosed to make aay tedier coaamunications, I left her. 
In leas dian dma hours after I badqiMted her dwelling, I wal iufeiMd 
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fliat my fKend N— , whose figure I had seen enyeIoi>ed in the mist 

of the caMron, had committed snicide, by drowning himself at A 

jM4ff^ in tbie yeiy place where I beh^ the disturbance of the water. 

*• N was interre4^ at A iphuroh, on the Simday following Us 

death ; on the evening of^the funeral, Berdia called at my father^s, and 
saqveatedlo see me. She was admitted ; I thcnght she looked more 
Ihim usoally dejec^. < I have called, John/ she said, ^ to bid yon 
Adient 1 am going to leave you/ * Whither ace yon goii^' I 
asked. H^ answer was, * Where I trust I shall never see you.' These 
were her last words. After she had spoken ^them she rosc^ shook me by 
the hand,, and left the aparto^ent I called at her house on the following 
BKminc ; all w«s desolate, no traces of Bertha were seen, every thing 
-wasinduontey the caldron was lying on the floor, split in four pieces ; 
oofiersoD sow Bertha leave the cottage, and which way she went was 
never knowB.^ 

8«oh was the story of my companion; the tde amuied me, but by 
DO means increased my belief in witchcraft. I told the narrator so, and 
we again entered into a serious discussion of the subfect. This con- 
tinued till the dock of our inn struck geven, when the stranger left me» 
sayiBg that he could not stay any longer, as he had a distanoe of £ve miles 
to go that evening. , ^* 



ADTBKTVRB OP AN KNOLISH KNIGHT. 

Iv the intermraable wars between England and France, in the i:eign oC 
Edward III. single acts of knigbto and soldiers occupy a prominent place 
in ,the chronicles of the age. One of this kind is thus narrated by Frois- 
sart The hero of the stoiy , it would seem, had something of Bobadil or 
Fandles in his character. The English army was encamped near Paris. 
"Now it happened," says .FroissJt, "one Tuesday mominff, when the 
English begaii to decamp, ^d had set fire to all the villages wherdn th^ 
were lodged, so that the fires were distinctly seen from Paris, a knight 
of their army, who had made a vow the precedbg day, that he would ad- 
vance as far as the barriers, and strike them with his lance in his hand, 
his target on his neck, and completely armed except his helmet, and 
spurring his steed, was followed by his squire on another courser carrying 
the helmet. When he approached Paris, he put on the helmet, which his 
sqaire laced bdimd. He then galloped away, stickingspurs into his 
horse, and advanced prancing to strike the bemriers. They were then 
open ; and the lords and barons within, imagined he intended to enter the 
town, but he did not mean any such thing; for having struck the gatM 
according to his vow, he checked his horse and turned about. The French 
Imigfats who saw him thus retreat, cried oot to him, 'Get awayl get 
mwKfl thou hast well acquitted th^f.r As for the name of this knight» 
I am ignorant of it, nor do I know from what country became; bathe 
bore for bia arms, Inks i deurfimssei fUnr. vritb une bar dttrenrire nm in- 
dentfe.'' 
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Tfl£ Charactsr ot thb Russians, and a detailed Hiatory of 
Moscow, b^ Robert LyalU M.D. 4to. CadeU, 1823. 

It 18 neither die prodirious extent of the Russian enpirei nor the 
TarieCj of nations of whi(£ iu popnlattOQ is - composed, nor the splen^ 
doar of its court, nor the misery of the lower orders, which have caused 
a more ihan^ordinary curiosity to know what is the internal state of die 
countries sul^ect to the mighty Monarch of the North. , All the abere, 
and several other causes of interest, have long existed, but a succession 
of events, altogether unexpected, have successively arisen to: make us 
more semUtle. of U»m, and of the influence which this gigantic .power 
already exercises- in the' theatre of the world; an influence wfaidi pio- 
bably has not yet reached the limits to Which it is destined to extend. 
Hence we And a very ar^nt desire to know more fully the mterftal re- 
sources of this state, and to become better acquainted with the manners, 
laws, and instituticxis of a people, whidi having long lived in baibarism 
4it our very doors, have at length become desirous of civili2ation ; and 
whilst they are eagerly receiving, it, are covertly exerting an authority 
over their more enhehtened nei^bours. 

This desire, iMdiich has led to the production of much information^'has 
been rendered the more steadfast by the contradictory statements of se- 
veral authors, each of whom might have been expected to be familiar 
with the subject of which he professed to treat, and superior to any in- 
terested or unworthy motive for misleading his readers. Our present 
author endeavours to explain and reconcile these discordant notices ; and 
his long residence in Russia, where his practice, as a medical man, 
brought him in contact with many persons of all ranks, enables him to 
elucidate this subject with success. 

The picture of the moral state of societ;^ is indeed a etoomv one, but 
yet there are traces of the dawn of a bnghter day, when tne present 
darkness shall be dispelled ; and institutions are already in ooeratton, 
which, we trust, will gradually lead to the establishment of ou'ers yet 
more powerful, to convey liberty to the peasants, and honesty and inte- 
g^tv — ^precepts which never yet flourished in a state of slavery — to all 
ranks tnrougnout the empire. 

The character of the Russians, as set forth in the first division of this 
work, contains much hnportant matter, from which we shall extract a few 

Ciages. The hbtory of Moscow presents amass of information, which 
only been very superficially and partially exhibited by former authors. 
It does not admit of abridgment, nor can we so readily make extracts 
from it, as from the first part of the work. 

** A ilftte was to be given by Madame Poltoratsbis, the mother of the geatle- 
man whom I aooompanied, ia the village of Oruiino,nearToijobi, on the Sue- 
day subsequent to our arriYsl oo that estate. Throughout Saturday, carriages, 
filled with nobles, continued to arrive from time to time, some of them with 
large bags filled with beds, and fixed behind them ; others followed by selegos 
loaded with beds and pillows. Although the boose of Madame Poltoratshfia 
was of considerable size, it was matter of astonishment to me, wliere the whole 
of the party, amounting to nearly fifty individuals, were to find rooms for their 
-accommodation in the night, though the beds were already provided. Conver- 
sation and cards were the evening amusements ; and at eleven o'clock an ele- 
gant supper was served up ; and at its conclusion, a scene of bustle and con- 
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Anion fbllowed, which rirefed my attentioD. The diniog room, the drawliq^ 
room, the hall, the whole si^te of .apartmeets in which we had pasted the •? en- 
iag^ were. converted into bed rooms. Doaens of small painted and unpainted 
be«lrtead8, each for a single person, and of the value, in Rnssia, of five mUes, 
were speedily transported into the chambers, and arranged along the sides of 
tlie rooms, which soqn* resembled a * bfurracks, or the wards of a hospital. 
Scores of servants, both of those belonging to Madame PoUoratshia and to the 
tfsHors, were nowmnoing backwards and forwards with beds and* msAtresses, 
nillows and bed-linen, shoobs and baggage. Many of the beds and mattrossea 
Md'BO inviting appearance. 8qaie of the guests who had been less provident 
warn aoeomm^ated with beds ; bat as there was a scarcity, the beds of the 
servaots were used by others. The number of bedsteads were also insufficient, 
but'thb was of little moment ; a nnmber of beds were immediately arranged 
on the floor, some upon chairs, and others upon the lejonhas (flat stoves or parts* 
of ^stoves), besides all the sofas Were at once converted into places of repose fof 
thei^gfat.'' 

. HA g^Hetfal who oommanded a corps of artillenr ttatloiied at the Imperial 
htn^icmirters, had inonrred, on some trifling occasion, the seiions displeasure 
of Uie Bmperor Alexander, and shortly befiMC the battle of Leipsic, bis Majesty 
Tery nnceremonionsly. sent one of his aides-dn-camp with an order that tms 
officer should giTc up his command, repair within IM hoars to a vilkige, at the 
distance of twenty' or thirty hiiles, and take charge of a regiment stationed 
there. ' Surprise, indignation and fury were successively evinced by the General, 
bat still he obeyed the mandate. He left the head-quarters without even a mo- 
venfa loss of time, arrived at Ms new destination^ examined it, reviewed the 
mglnent, and iminediatelv drove back to his former station. At a review of 
som^ troops on the following morning, the Kmperor's eye soon perceived him 
at ibe hesLd of his corps. Astonishment and rage were de|Mpted in the mo- 
narch's physiognomy ; and he dispatched an aid-dn-camp to inquire what the 
General was doing there, and why he had left his new station, and dared to dlsr 
obey bis sovereign's orders? The General, who is a man of talents, of general 
Mbrnuklion, and of an nnoonqnerable, and somewhat ferodous spirit, with 
4amgf replied to tlie aid-do-carap, ** Go back and tell his Imperial Majestjr 
that the present time Is highly important, and that I feel anxious for the &te ^ 
Russia. Tell him that hence^rthl serve not Alexander, but my country, and 
that 1 am here where I ought to be, at the head of my troops, ready to sacrifice 
my fife in her cause.'' Such an uncontemplated and heroic answer, instead of 
rousing' the foridns passions of the mind, as might have been expected, were 
despotism really absolute, bad a very opposite effect The Emperor seemed 
•orpriftBd, replied not a word, and was glad to hush the affair to sleep, lest the 
Geaand's example should be too generally known, and become a precedent^ 
ibr the future, to the officers of the autocratic army. Before the battle of Mont* 
martre, the General, who continued in his former command, had a station 
assMpicdhim' in the middle of danger, on purpose, as is supposed by some, that 
nis.nead might be carried away by a cannon-ball, and thus rid the Emperor of a 
telractory and liberal-minded ofnoer. This gentleman, who fbare po danger, 
refoiced at the occasion, fought bravely, and conquered. It redounds to the 
credit of Alexander, that he called for the General on the field of battle, and 
bestowed upon him the cordon of St. George. Since this period he has been 
employed on an important mission ; and at ttiis moment he holds one of the 
hipiest. and most respcMisible offices of the state." 

Sereml st&tements in^s work will probably expose the author to mudi 
cavil and reproach; We think nnjustlv so; we have considered many 
passages, which will probably be severely oppugned, and compared them 
vtih information derived from private sources, on which we can place 
^ttiliraited.reUaDc^, and we doubt not but the correettiess of Dr* L/s rela- 
tion will ultimately be admitted^ 

* Bariacks, so spelled by our author throughout the work.-*-Q: Wliy t ' 



IMITATION AND PLAOIABISM. 

(A Letter.) 
Ml. Mbeton, 
I RA vB lately amuted myself with lobldng orer the pages of your new 
HisceUany, in which I find much to approve, although 1 cannot nelp con- 
sidering you as an adyenturous knight, thus to haye sallied out on the 
j^aikis of modem literature, where so many are prepared for the jouat. 
Your armour, however, unlike that of the knight of JLa Mancha, appeurs 
to be strong, the cuirass polished, and the helmet free/rom rust. With- 
out gifting you with Ae sword of Amadis, or the lance of Durandarte, 
I wish you a fair field and a free course. Discontinuing the m^taphoricml 
ideas which have thus arisen in my brain, I consider modem authors^ 
Bttd the public, ma two separate parties, one of which [Nrovides matter, 
wfaioh the other disperses and ansiizes, in order that its elem^its may be 
employed in formm^ new combinations. What originality these combina- 
tions may possess, is not tfie question ; but certainly they appear in a 
novel shape. Thus one age lives on ano^er, and appropriates to itself 
the productions of past times. Great industry is now evinced in ran- 
sacking the hoards of ancient English literature : a noetical or dramatie 
Decameron Tfor it consists of dialogues) has appeared, and astounded us 
With Ae toble-talk of the Uierati hi the days of Ro^ Bess. Ford, 
Decker, Mariow, and Shirley, arise with graces not their own ; and truly 
they wouM have marveHed much, could they have foreseen the honours 
which awaited them, in a future age. Amidst this constellation of wor- 
thies, why is Drayton now forgot ? Unhappy Draytpn ! whose enco- 
miums James I. treated with such royal indignation, although his Poly- 
OH>ion was enriched with notes and illustrations by the learned Selden ; 
and some of his poems deserve a better fate than obfivion. But I indulge 
in vaearies, Bfr. Merton ; the ^orious a^ of ruffs and farthingales, and 
chivsury, and Virghiia, sedaced my imagination. To be titea-tUe with 
some of these illustrious personages, i^peared better than a grave con- 
ference with an ancient Roman in the Attic nights of Aulus GelUUs. I 
have been led into this train of observations by the appearance of a new 
poem of Lord Byron's.* The fertility of Ins LonMiip^ imaffiiiation 
would surprise us, did we not know how much, in his late prodactions, 
he has been indebted to the Italian and classic writers. In this new 
jpoem which, it has been baid^ bears a resemblance, but, in my opinion, a 
very faint one, to the indetcnbable Faust of Goethe, when Bertha says to 
the deformed Arnold, 

But get hence. 

And gather wood. 

Who does not perceive the evident allasion to Cal%an in the Tempest? 
It may be diflBcult to define the limits to which imitation should extend, 
and bmiid whidi the author would becooae a plagiariet Whatever, as 
Lord oaeon expresses it, ** Comes home to men's business and bosomsr* 
whether belongs to nature and to life, diat which finds a mirror in every 
bosom, and strikes a chord which vibrates through every heart ; this can- 
not Se plagiarism, it is only the reflection to the mind of the clasncal ob- 

• The DefofOMd TnuMlonMd,sPMBi, by the Risht HoaoartMe Lord Byron, wUdi U 
leviewcd la No. 4» p. M 
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terrer, of beloved and pleasing objects of life. When Lord Byron, attiid- 
in|^ to that secret language of Tore — ^the mute eloquence of the eyes, bad 
said — 

We met^-wegaiM— I saw, and sigh'd ; 
She did not spmk, a|id jiet rf pQed: 
There are ten thoosand tones and signs 
We hear and see, but none deflnes. 

Masbypa. 
Anodier poet eonceif ed the same idea ; 

There is a language by the virgin made 
Not read, but felt ; not utter'd, but betra/d : 
A mute oommunfion, 5ret so wondrous sweet, 
Byes must ionpart what tongoe ean ne'er repeat. 

WoilAlf.--'BARRETT. 

This I do not conceive to be plagiarism ; but where particular pro^pe^ 
of local scenery abound, and particular views of private life occur, the 
author who first adopted and described them as nis own, would in his 
Ideas and images be original ; and similar ideas and images expressed im 
^unilar forms of language by writers of a succeeding age must be plar 
giarisms. I have made these remarks, Mr. Merton, for the purpose 
of introducing to the notice of your readers the succeeding quotation of 
Dante, with a translation by Merivale ; and a professed, but unacknow- 
ledged imitation by Lord Bvron. It will readily be perceived, that ** the 
far bell of vesper** of the noble bard, is a closer translation of the " sq^dBti 
di caniano** of Dante, than the '< village chi$nes" of Merivale. 

Era gti P ora, obe volge 1 desb 

A' Baviganti,e kileiieffisoe il oore 

liodi, oh' ban detto k doloi amioi Addio ; 

B cbe lo nuovo peregrin d' aaore 

Punge, se ode squilla cK* eanUmOf 

Cbe pitfa 1 giomo pianger che si muoi^ Dantb. 

*rwas now the hour when fond desire renewg 
To UhB who wanders o'er the pathless main, 
RaMBf tiabidden iman^ the last adieos 
Of tender firiends whom fancy shapes again. 
When the faite parted pilgrim thnils with thought 
Of his lov'd home, if o'er the distant plain) 
Perchance, hb ears the village chimes have caught, 
Seeming to mourn the close of dying day. 

Merivalb. 
Soft hour, which makes the wish, and melts the heart 
Of those who sail the seas on the first day 
When they from their sweet friends are torn apart : 
Or fills with love the pilgtin on his way. 
Aslhe>rM2«^sM|Mr makes him start, 
lieewrii^f to wait the dying dsj's deciyr. Bvaoir. 

I am. Sir, your*8, dec. 
Feb/23,1824. 
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A Statistical and Commercial History of die Kihodom of Guate- 
mala, in Spanish America, &c. &c. by Don Domingo Joarros, a native 
of New Guatemala. ; Translated by J. Bailey, lienteMnt R« M. Sto. 
pp. 520. John Heame, Strand, 1823. • 

Thx time has elapsed in which the legions of Cortez and Pizarro, dif- 
fusing themselves over the plains of the New World, wrested those fertile 
regions from their lawful possessors ; atone^nte deaClroyingaa aockot capi- 
tal, with its imperial palace, and placing its emperor on burning coals ; and 
at another, hunting the defenceless Indians with dogs, in order that they 
might be the more easily converted to the Romish faith. " I know the 
inmvidual who did this, observes a contemporaiy writer, '' I know his 
family, I know his name ; but I will not mention either.'' The course of 
events, in the usual progress of time, while it has put an end to the dia- 
sensions between tbe conquerors and the natives, has also emancipated 
the greater part of these extensive regions from the dominion or Old 
Spain. Of these Guatemala, a kingdom extending, at its greatest range, 
nearly ISO leay;ues from the Pacific to the Atlantic, appears to possess an 
important character, and to afford great commercial advantages. The 
monarcha of Spain, in the 16th century, aware of the advantages to be 
derived from an accurate and faithful history of this kingdom, commanded 
it, by four ordonnances, to be written. The author of this work, a digni- 
fied secular ecclesiastic, and synodal examiner of the archbishopric of 
Guatemala, performed this office, for which he appears to have been well 
qualified. ' 

An accurate topographical description is given of the different pro- 
vinces of Guatemala, widi their respective distiiots. The animals* and 
natural curiosities peculiar to this country; are noticed ; and' an interest- 
ing description follows of the earthquakes, and other calamities so com- 
mon in South America, and which furnish a counterpart to the gifts so 
copiously diffused through those favoured climes. History, so copious a 
theme for wars, surprises, and calamities, forms another large portion of 
this work. For a general history of South America, ample maiteiials were 
provided by Fuentes Herrera, the historian of the Indies, and Bemai 
Diaz del Castello, of whose curious work* we should like to see another 
translation, as we believe it to be out of print. Of these historical ma- 
terials, the author of the present work has, with judgment, availed him- 
self of that part which relates to the country of Guatemala, with ad- 
ditional information derived from the native chieftains, whose long 
Mexican names, with their combinations of consonants, figure here in 
true orthographical majesty. The ancient cities of Utatlan, Patinamit 
and Xelalup, the capitals of former sovereigns^ are not forgotten. Few 
things afford more sober pleasure to the human tnind, thim to associate 
with the ideas of former miigAificence, the present state of dilapidated 
walls and mouldering palaces. We shall extract the folldwing description 
of the city of Utathin. 

''Santa Cruz dd Quiche is a village scaled on an extenrive open plain; fer- 
tile in tbo extreme, producing grain, vegetables, and delicate fruits, in propor- 
tionate abundance. It is but moderately populous, and contains a Dominican 
oonvcnt with the title of a priorj. The history of this place is siegvlar, as it 

* Account of the dtscorerj and coaqoest of Mexico, by Benud Oks dd Oasleilo. 4lo. 
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waii once the laiveand opulent dtj of Utiitltti, the court of the nafite liilgi of 
Ooiobe, and inmibitably the most ftnmptaoas that was discovered bjr the Spa- 
naids in this ooantry. That iodcMi^re writer Francisco de Fnentes, tfai) 
liiitoriaBy who went tu Qoiche for the pnrpose of collecting Information, partly 
from the antiquities of the place, and paMly trom manuscripts, has ghren a tole- 
rahly good description of this capitid. . It stood nearly in tlie situation that 
Santa Cruz now occupies, and it is presumable that the latter was one of its 
aoboilM ; it was surrounded by a deep rarine that formed a natural fosse, leay« 
kig only two very narrow roads as entfances to the city, both of which were so 
"well defended by the castle of Reiguardt^ as to render it impregnable. The 
centre of the city was occupied by the royafpaboe, which was surrounded by 
tbo houses of the nobility ; the extremities were inhabited by the plebeians. 
The streets were very narrow, but the place was so populous, as to enable the 
Iting'todraw (h>m It alone, no less than 72,000 combatants, to oppose the pro- 
-gress of the Spaniards. It contained many very sumptuous edifices, the most 
superb of them was a seminary, where between 6 and 6000 children were edtt^ 
enled ; tbey vrere all maintained and provided for at the charge of the royal 
trcaaary; their instmotion was superintended by 70 masters and professoral 
The oastle of the Atalaya was a remarkable structure, which being raised four 
stories high, was capable of furnishing quarters for a very strong garrison. The 
oastle of Resgnardo was not inferior to the other ; it extended 188 paces in 
front, 280 in depth, and was five stories high. The grand alcasar, or palace of 
the kin^ of Quiche, sukpassed every other edifice, and in the opinion orTorque- 
wm^tky H could compete m^ulenee with that of Montesuma in Mexico, or thai 
oftlMloeaEsin'Guaoo. The firont of this building extended from east to west 
a7S geometrical paces, and in depth 738 ; it was constructed of hewn stones of 
different colours ; its form was elegant and altogether most magnificent : there 
were six principal divisions, the first contained lodgings for a numerous troop of 
lancers, archers, and other well disciplined troops, constituting the royal body 
guard: the second was destined to the aeoommodation of the princes, and 
fellations of the king, who dwelt in it, and were served with regal splendour, aJs 
kmg wm they remained unmarried ; the third was appropriated to the lue of ihe 
Ung, and contained distinct suits of apartments for the morntogs, evenings, and 
Bights. In one of the saloons stood the throne, under four canopies of plumage, 
the ascent to it was by several steps $ in this part of the palace were, the treasury, 
the tribunals of the judges, the armory, the gardens, aviaries, and menagerie^, 
with all the requisite offices appending to each department. The 4th and 6th 
^visions were occupied by the queens and royal concubines $ thc^ were neCes- 
aarily of great extent, from the immense nnmber of apartments requisite for the 
nooiMnmodtttion of so many females, who were all maintained in aslyleoFsuinp- 
taens magnificence ; gardens for their recreation, baths, and proper places fcfr 
breeding geese, that were kept for the sole purpose of furnishing feathers, with 
which hangings, coverings, and other similar ornamental articles; were made. 
Contiguous to this division was tlie sixth and last; this was the residence of the 
king'sxlaughters and other females of the blood royal, where they were educated, 
and attended in a manner suitable to their rank. ^ 

From contemplating the remains of edifices in which resided men who 
were great in their time, we pass by an easy transition to succeeding oc- 
oopantft of the land. The manners and habits o^ savage tribes are at all 
times o^ecU of curiosity to the observer of life. In this^ respect the 
Umny caciiquet with their feathered subjects inhabiting the aouthem parts 
of tlus vast eontin^t, must excite an equal interest vrtth the copper- 
coloured aborigines of the northern range. Speaking of the customs, 
dreMcs^&c.of the Indians of Ouateiiiala,*th6 author sajs, ' 



** The dresses of the neUe Indians diifered from ^oee of theeommotieie'j as 
4mI tbeae ef the eiviUaed part of the popuhition from those ef the barbarians. 
it is known from tradition, from aootcnt manuscripts, and from paintings still 
cxImH f* thabeaveats ef Qvatemala, that the noI4ei weie a 4ress of while cot- 
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top, dyed or stoned witU diGTercnt eoliMin; the «w«f wkiob w«f pvoUlNled !• 
tbe olber rnuks. This vestment ootmsted of a shirt and white breeches^ deco^ 
rated witli frinires ; over these nas drawn another pair of breeches, reaching to 
the knees, and oru&meiited wilh a species of embroidery ; the legs were bare; 
the feet protected by sandals, fastened over the instep, and at the heel, by thonga 
€f leather ; tbc sleeves of the shirt were looped above the elbow, with a btoe or 
red band ^ tho hair was worn long, and tressed behind with a oord of tbe cokHir 
ujsed upon the sleeves, aud teriuiaating with a tassel» which was a distinotion 
pecutiar to the threat captaitta ; the wabt was girded with a piece of doth of va- 
rioua colours^ faitcnod in & knot before; over the shoulders was thrown a white 
mantle, oraaineuted vvitli d^ares ef birds, lions, and other decorations of ourds 
and rrinj^e. The ear» and Ion er lip were pierced, to receive star-shaped pea- 
dauU of gold or silver; the insignia of office, or dignity, were carried in the 
hand. The Indians of modern times differ from the ancients only in weariag 
the hair short, the sleeves louse, aad by the omission of earrings and lip-ofnft- 
ments. 

Tho civilized nativca dress with great decency; they wear a apeoies of|»ettir 
coat, that descends from ifac middle of the body to tbe ancles, and a robe over 
the iOioalders, reaebing to tho knees : this was formerly worked with thread* of 
dilferent eolours, hot is now embroidered with silk. The hair is formed into 
tresses, wilh cords of variana hues; ami they wear omameiiU in t|ie ears and 
nether lip. 

l^he habit of the masaguales U nmple, and very poor ; they are aot perontM 
tbe use of euttoo, aiid substitute for it doth made of jiilo.* The dreaa m mmtfAg 
a lon^ shirt, the flaps of whieh are drawn between the l«g9, and teteMd; a 
piece of the mme iituff is Ued rooad the waist, and a similar piece forms a cover- 
ing £br the head. Some of the Indians of the sonthern coast wear this dress; 
hot generally, in the warm districts, they go naked, with the exceptioo of the 
mastute, or piece of cloth worn ronnd the middle, for the sake of decency. 

The Larhadaas^or unreelaimed Indians, of Guatemala, nnUke those of Sana- 
(oa, who go in a stale of perfect nodity, wear a cloth loond the middle^ nad 
|Mssing between the fork. This coverings among the diiels, is of white of]4to#; 
nnt the common people make it of a piece of bark ; which, after being soaked 
for some days in a river, and then well beaten, re^mbles fine shamois leatheTt 
of a bnff colour. They always paint themselves black, rather for tbe purpoae 
of defence against Mosquitoe than for ornament;. a strip of white cotton is 
bound round tbe head, and in it are stuck some red feathers. Green feathms 
.are the distinguishing marks of tbeur chiefs and nobles. The hair flows loose 
upon the shoulders ; the lower lip and nose are decorated vrith rings ; they oany 
a bow and arrow in theur hands, and have a quiver suspended finMn the 
ahoulder.^ 

Spme curious animals at Verapas, are thu^ notiGed. 

*' In Terapaz there are several rare animals, which are not to be met with in 
any other part. Tbe zachin, for example, a quadruped resembling a rat, about 
a span fong, with a tall about six inches ; the superior part of the body is snuff 
coloured, and the inferior whit6 ; tbe ears small and round, the eyes placed so 

.low as to be almost on bis snout ; it emits so fetid a smell, that dogs will not at- 
tack it, unless they are much enraged : although so diminutive, it preys upon 
snakes, rats, birds, even those of laige size , mountain cats, and deer, with all 
their velocity, cannot escape it ; in poultry yards it makes great havoc, and the 
remedy the Indians use to keep it away, is the smoke of ditle ; within the 
bouses it is very rarely caught, but in the open fields, or on the UHHinlains, tiMre 
is neither huntsman nor dog that can overtake it; itpigrs not respect to man, 

.for it will attack him with great bokiness, and the bite of it is so virnlent, that 
the wounded part immediately swells, and fever e^isues. 

The chion is a small bird, about the siase of a cananr, and of various colours : 
some are of a fine shining black; othershave the head and upper part black, tbe 
breast and inferior parts white, and tba wings spotted ; there are someyeUow, 

* Fitabfiisfibf«sofafiMttwiiltduitothicad,rBBimblhif IhBlsMdefienibsaip. 
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KteoMniiM. which ^yalio reMmUeiBMNig: this little crotttero oaMWt ho 
dsMMticated, for they ney^ Mir?iv<Q two ^t ot ctplvrity. 

The chulpilchoo u a native bird of the cold and humid mooiitaiiui of Ter»* 
; theoliMiacpe ia black* exespt en the bieait^ whieb is^ leadet; iiia abevt 
ate of a Camay, but baa 09 toiv^ at leaat eq|y a lort of shofft wMatle. 

The rjixoo is ooe of the moft beaatiral birda kBown; it ia an inhabitaat on^ 
«f the mild ctimate of Verapasi for ipreat beat, or exceative cold are alike dealnuvi 
irre to it. Natqre has deiiicd it aobg, but by fluttering its wings it makes a 
wnse like that of a hawk's bill ; it is, therefore, only estimable for the plumages 
Its height is about nine inches, the Irill short, and eyes blaok ; Ihe feet ^are pro* 
iide4 with three ioea beforehand one behindf; the leathers balow tbe>hlll» and e» 
aU the AtMit pa^t, are purple; a ring ronod the neek^ and th» upper part of tha 
body are of a lostroes emerald gfeep^ eKqoisitely.beaatiruli the wiog» and tml 
are black. The female is larger than the f»a^, bat diff^iog from him so moch^ 
as to aeem a creature of a distinct species ; the feathers are. grey with streaka 
c€ white, bat in tbe sun's rays they have a tinge of green.'^ 

The kingdom of Guatemala presents an uiteresting object of researek 
to die antiquary and the pfailolo^sty for the authQr enumerates 26 dif-^ 
ferent dialects of the Mexican languaffe, all peculiar to tjbU province;, 
and ii) an ancient record or c^lei^dar, t^ aeme of Yot^n ia mentioned «% 
one of the former lords of the country, who had seen tbe ereat wall oif 
tOfiMr of Babel. If this be true, the Mexican laogaagB mi|^t be «ne of 
die primitire dialects produced by die confusion of tongues, and the con- 
seauent dispersion of mankmd. 

Upoii the whole, much information and amusement maj be derivedf 
from this work, and its utiliW is enhanced by the present situation of tb«( 
states of South America. Ine translator has in feueral performed hiR 
cffioe with aocnracy and elegance; but we notiond bis nsago of twA 
Ftanch wovds, Hjrni and detour^ which should either hanre been AogUcisoA 
er printed inltalics. Nothmg is so destructive to the puhtjr awl ele^ 
ta^ of a langaage, as the use of foreign words, in a native peoset * 
belbre they ha:ve been recognised^ either by long usagje, ^ by qompetent 
anthonty. 

8ACRSD MBLODY. 

Tbbrb is a hope that cannot fkde, 
That brighlly smiles through sorrow's gloom ; 

When ear&ly joys aire nK debayed, 
Tki9 Hope still lives beyond tbe tomb;. 

And all its pronnses are given 

To those who place their trust In Heaven. 



All earthly pleassres pass away, 
And leave a darker gloom behind ;— 

liike W OttsnbetaiifSal meteor-ray. 
They glarsi— and fede;—lhen leave the mind 

A maddened peey to passkm driiren : 

But bright and tnss are jeys of Heatvea. 

There is a fidit that shines afsr, 
And broadly streams its glory-ileod :— 

This pure unclouded Polar star. 
Shines brighteston the dying good^ 

And lights the reseued spirit, high 

T6 reJms of Immortality. 
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LtLLTy THX ASTROLOGER. * 

Few disciples of Sidrophel haye done more thiu Lilly, to establish die: 
hard words, which the learned knight and physician Sir Christopher Hey-^ 
don, who flourished nearly at the same time, has objected so mach to, as^ 
used by his antagonist^ Mr, Chambers. Mr. Chambers says, all astrolo-! 
gets are damned, that they are worse than witches, wra^ghng wits, giddy 
pates J jug:gl^iig jacks, coggline £gue-flingers, paltry, ignorant wizards^ 
stable-keepera of Augeas, foul dungrheaps, Babylonical superstitions,,' 
Balaam's asses, sons of ditch-drabs, and confederates of the devil. He 
adds, with ec|ual mildness, that their mother was a Hittite, that the ma* 
gistrate who refuses to expel them, is worse than an infidel, and that 
those are happy who shall bruise their bones and limbs against the stones.; 
Lilly, it was clear, deserved as mueh of these reproaches, as will fairly 
attach to one who has been well described as a man, who, *' by dint of ^ 
plainj perse veriD^, consistent, unblushing roguery, acquired a decent re-^ 
putation, convinced himself that he was honest, put money in his pocket; 
and m due time was comfortably buried under a nice black marble stone, 
inscribed with a record of deceased virtue in English and Latin.*' His 
rcpiery consbted in his sustaining of the triple character of imposture, 
thief, and pimp. His reputation arose from prophesying alternately on 
the side of the Kiog and the Parliament, as the scale of each inclined. 
His money was made by interested marriages, by pensions for furnishing 
the existing government with intelligence; by presents, and by pupils. 
A ftlogle anecdote will amply illustrate Lilly's character. In his Alma- 
nack for 1653^ he asserted, that the paritament stood on a ticklish foun-' 
dation; and that the commonalty and the soldiery would join together 
against it. For this he was called upon by the House. Before his ap- ' 
pearance, however, he contrived to have six copies of the Almanack^ 
printed, in which the offensive passages were' omitted. These he pro-' 
duced from his pocket at the bar; contending that they only were ge- 
nuine, and that the others were surreptitiously circulated under his name, 
by some enemy who sought to ruin him. Tms trick succeeded. 



FIRST LOVE. 

When the first smile of love o*er the bosom is beaming. 
When the glance of afiectioo illumines the eye, 

^s like the nret ray that on chaos was streamiDg, 
And like the first star that arose in the sky. 

When the fint sigh is breathed, it reaemblesthe aepfayr 
That spiring hat coi*miflBioB*d to open the tose ; 

Its bosom expands to inhale the pare ether. 
And it seeka not to hide tfaie bright blush as it blows. 

Thus when the soft vows of affection are plighted, 
The storms of afBlction in vain shall descend ; 

For ne'er can two hearts by stem sorrow be bikfated. 
That the oft plighted vow has sworn to defbnd. 



XBNOeUON. 

Iw erer there exitled an .indiyidnal, whom natural talent and actual ckr 
aunitattees of erery kiitd# would have pointed oat for the office of histo- 
nan of the transactions which happened duriiij^ the age in. which he hinir 
self livedj it was surely Xenophon. Distinguished, perhaps, eren above 
die very greatestof the captains, whose exploits he has recorded^in genius 
ar w«r; having access to means of information, which no individual .be> 
sides himself could probably have commanded; with a taste, the most re* 
ioed, and an understanding strengthened and enlarged; not merely by 
an experience of mankind and of public aflfairs, isuch as. falls to the lot pf 
few, but also by the instruction of thei^ther of all that is sound and 
devatmg in philosophy, we may safely take it for. granted, that he has 
imparted to the history which he has left "us of .the a£Surs of. Greeqe» all 
the interest and value, of which the facta he had to record were properly 
sasceptible: and yet, while the work of Thucydides is known almost by 
hamt by every schokur, and <][uoted hj every writer, as the great reposi- 
toi^ of pc^tiod wisdom and historical illustration, the work of Xei^[^oo, 
iHuch, as a piece of composition, is one of the purest specimens of Attic 
taste, whicfa has been spared by the destructive hand of time, is almost 
unknow n to the general, reader ; and not always read even by those who 
M aahamed to confess theur ignorance of livy or Herodotus. W. ./ 



ANCIENT ENGLISH COOKBRT^. /,j , 

'^ It would seem that the culinary art was never neglected at any pe- 
riod of time. M. Apicius, a noted character among the Gourmand of 
ancient Rome, found worthy successors at a later age, in M. Darteneuf^ 
and our English Neville ; the latter illustrious personage, being distin- 
guished by Ae enormous feasts which he provided, in the midst of the 
calamitous struggles between the houses of York and Lancaster. A verv 
curious MS. in the British Museum, has the foUowing title, * A long roll 
of vellum of receipts in Cookery entitled forme of cury was com- 
piled of the chef maister cokis of Imig Richard the secunde kyng of 
nS]ng^ond after the Conquest, the which was accented the best and ryal- 
lest vyandis of all Crista kvngs ; and it was copiled by assent and avyse« 
mentof maisters and phisik and of philosophie that dweUid in his court 
First it techtth a man for to make comune potages and comune meetis 
for howshold as they schold be made craftly and holsomly. Aftirward 
it techhh for to make curious potages and meetis and sotiltees for alle 
manere of states bothe bye and lowe. And the techyng of the forine or 
makying of potages and o^meetes bothe of flessh and of fissh. ^ Such"y 
sette here by noumbre and by ordre. Sso thia lilel table here sewing 
wole teche a man with oute tarryyng to f^nde what meate yt him lust fo^ 
tohave.—MSS. Birch 5016. 



THE TWENTY-NINTH OP FEBRUABY. * 

The twenty-ninth of February being a day that arrives bitt once in 
four years, is entitled to a little more consideration thatk is commonly 
bestowed on those days which have a regular anniversaiy^ Arising, as it 
does, from those extra hours which are not reckoned' in the preceding 
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years, it stands as a relic, saved from that orerwIielmiDg stream of time, 
which has aheady carried away our former existence, with all its atten- 
diBt ettlotiotis/^oeiilrreiioesi SEiid oppostonittet. . : 

Where are now the glded proqieots, winch, «t thb tkne fbor yem^ 
«ppeared before as? Theji Imye either been obscured bydiaippotnt- 
ment^ or^ if realised, they have now lost the charm of novelty, asdipos- 
session has stripped them of their imaginary perfections. Where are die 
good resolntions, and virtuous exdtements,wiiiclt at diat period animated 
onr bosoms? They must either" have grown into fixed principles, and 
have prodaced integrity, self-command, benevolence^ and the best 
fruits of piety ; or having been slighted, and suppressed, they, must have 
rendered us less susceptible of future good imfnessions, and wholly inez- 
cusaUe for not fostering diose tender leaves of beneficence, which can 
never again be put forUi. Where are the friends and associates who 
tfien surrounded us, cheeiing us with the sipeet converse of ami^, and 
|;laddening our hearts with the sportive effusions of conriviality ? Soma 
have been called to distant climates : some are borne down with siek«< 
aess and adversity: some have forsaken us: and others have btem 
snatched away by the unsparing grasp>of death. Yet many faiMuI and 
congenial souls remain to betnf with our weaknesses, and to sympathtae 
with our feelings. Blessed with their society, and percoviag, which evw 
way we turn, the works of an all-wise and bountilul Providence, we shouU 
prove ungrateful indeed, if, while calling to remembrance the days 
that are oast, we failed to enter, with cheerfulness, into the due ei^oy- 
ment of the present. 

Itmay inqoed be a qiiisstjv>awith some, whether four years really have 
clasped pince the last twen^*pinth of February. To me the inter^ ep-« 
peers not half so long : and yat the fact is but too indubitable. Seeing^ 
therefore, h#w time ** creeps on with petty pace from day to day,** le^ tba 
Mk,wh0 has for tk^ last fow seasons, expected to captivate the whole 
m»h creation by the mere force of her personal attractions, shut her ears, 
|o the fulsome adulation of her transient admirers; and when next she, 
views herself in the i^sm, conjure, beside the r^epted image,, her former 
self of the year }S^0^ If, on an honest comparison she mark^ tl^e abr 
sanoe of some few traits which she on^ thought irresistible, I would^ afi 
a fir^d, advise her to adopt a new line of policy ; to l^low a littLe re- 
sard upon her negated nund, to lay aside tjne haughty ajrs of coasoiom, 
bemty, and serietisly to consider what will become of her, if, between 
this mi iiie neat bissextile, time should repeat the liberties h^ hfis already 
taken with her person; and she, meanwhile, should, neglect to oounte^- 
vail his attacks, by fortifying her mind, and securing the more pejrmanent 
and amiable graoesef the h^rt* Ipi slu^t, le|t the frivolous of both aexef^ 
take warning fiMs the tyme t^^ have already lost or mispent; and while. 
it is in their powM, let them enfc^ npon^cpurse of qonductmorebefitti^gr 
rational and accountable beings. And as die twen^-npnth falls, this 
year, upon a Sunday, I exhort all my readers to indulge those serious 
thou|fats and devout inclinations so suitable to the day ; and which, at 
one tuae oranotheri present themselves for adqiission to the breast of 
every oni^ who is not devoid of common sensibility. 

^ Theamn who hss it In his pow*r 
To practise virtue, and pro^wcts the hofv. 
Waits till the river pass away : but to ! 
Ceaseless it fiows, and shall for dYtr flow.^ 
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AfODBRN NOMBNCLATURB. 

As this is an age of unprecedented improvement in all the arts of life, 
tiiat contribate to the happiness and comfort of society, so is it no less 
marked by a correspondent re6nement in literary pursuits. The un« 
wearied exertions of the friends of national education have been crowned 
with the most ample success, and such is the operation of the system 

pursued in these nurseries of juvenile precocity, that the pupils are 
now found fully competent to solve questions in History and Divinity, 
which would have puzzled the heads of their venerable forefathers. Nor 
are these the only means of instruction opened for general use ; but 
such is the public avidity for information, that in order to satisfy it, the 
diligence of compilers has been exerted with the utmost perseverance in 
reducing to a catechetical form the abstract principles of scicte^e, 
and opening those treasures, which were locked up from vulgar eyes, 
in the learned languages. To this plan of general instruction may be 
attributed the improvement so visible itf modem nomenclature, not only 
in the terms of science, but also in the common concerns of life ; this has 
of late been so rapid, that it may be doubted whether the legitimate 
English names of articles in daily. use, will not shortly become totally 
obsolete, and be understood and known only in the writings and other 
perishable records of the dark ages durbg the 17th and 18th centuries. 
For the entertainment of the curious in Etymology, the following items 
are selected from the nomenclature of the 19th century. 

Among the amusements of youth which were gratuitously exhibited in 
the pabUc streets, was once a kind of moveable theatre, in ages of igno* 
lanice ycleped a puppet-show, in which were rehearsed in action and 
uiiiBtelligibie dialogue, the quips, the quirks, and the quiddities of Mr. 
Pottch and his eccentric rib Judie; the said Mr. Punch being /' a feHow 
of infinite humour," occasioned the ready and boisterous laugh and 
huant to rise from ihe ragged assembly of each sex and age, that attended 
the rehearsal of his adventures, with the Doctor, the Soldier, the Con- 
stable, and the Devil, who, at last, after a severe conflict with formidable 
broomstidcs, b vanquished by the redoubtable hero, and carried off in 
triumph. But though Punch still exists, he is fkr less comic than for- 
merly, and is likely to be superseded, and driven from his long occupied 
theatre, by a new class of actors, who exhibit a variety of novel ma- 
nflenvres in a Uieatre like that of their renowned predecessor. lUs 
mod^ groupe, who are puppets of great attitudinarian abilities^ are de- 
nominated the Fantocini: and their gambols are generally aceosspaiiied 
by a band of music, whose dulcet strains not only serve to regulate the 
actioB, and marie the contortions of the several charaeters, but also to 
ealfven the scene. Still this proves but a miserable suceedaneom for the 
joTial tones of Punch, which were wont to precede his appearance, and r 
announce his triumphs. 

Another treat of youth used to be the peep-show, which contained a 
splendid series of battles by sea and land, gorgeous processions of ladraa 
mi gentlemen, all in scarlet robes and feathers, with faces as red as 
dieir robes, and surrounded bv lofty piles of well til^ buddings, inter-' 
spersed with trees of every shade that green and yellow (very mudi 
lesembling the combined nue of eggs and spinach) could produce. 
These ixiteresting scenes, with the important chairaciera which figured in 
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tliem, were UBhered in by the exhilarating tones of a cracked tmrnpet, 
and die various personages were explained, in a loud yoice, and with a 
jargon peculiar to the profession, by th$ principal hierophant, amid the 
raptures of the assembled spectators, whose exultation was complete, 
when the exhibition concluded with the merry, moving, panoramic, pan- 
tomimical, fantocinical pf ocession of Tally-ho the Grinder. But alas ! 
for modern improvements, the peep-show nas now risen into the Attic- 
Costnorama; and its gorgeous pageants, and truly English scenery, "are 
vanished into thin air,'* while the juvenile groupes that still crowd to 
behold its wonders, are transported, without the aid of steam yacht or 
balloon, to the landscapes of Italy, and regaled with the architectural 
ckef'cTonivres of Michael Agmiolo (Angela) Buonutrotti ; while we are in- 
formed by the proprietor (a title now very generally assumed) in a monnd 
diction, wholly unintelligible, of the names of the several ob^cts as mev 
pass under review. But oh I '* misfortune on misfortune, gnef on grief! ' 
the laughter-moving grinder and his tally-ho, with its ratwng madunery 
of wheels aqd pimons, is no more ; he nas fled with the scenery of hit 
native land ; and in the final scene 

** That ends this foreign strange anomaly,'^ 

behold a sumptuous square, filled with characters of every fom^ aad 
feature, with ** Oorgons, Hydras, and Chimeras dire,** which we are 
told is the *' CannilMa at Venice, where we may see all Uie Lords and tlie 
Dukes, and the Princes and the Princesses, all In Marmalade, and the 
houses, all luminated, and the bonfires, and the fireworks, and all because 
of the Cannibal." 

The dissected puzzles, likewise, those Iruitfbl sources of yoiHlilbl 
amusement in the lonr winter evenings, «re supplied by the PurMan 
llfyrioramaf where endless variety is nfoduced ; while it must be coii- 
fessed, that invention will be abundantly exercised, and a taite for deaigu 
promoted. 

But, to ** leave the sports of children for the toils of men,*' what revo- 
lutions has not scientific nomenclature suffered withm the last seven 
years. Even in our nurseries of juvenile education, the designation of 
school and even seminary is obsolete. We now hear of ncwiine bvt 
estahliskmentSf many of which I hear possess littie claim to the tiue, tm 
they seldom become established at all. But such is die rage for Gredt 
designations, particularly where education is concerned, that passing the 
New Road some days since, I saw, written up in large characters, at the 
comei*^ of one of the streeu, the words Polyglot Academy. My 
invention was for some time exercised to account for the propriety of a 
term, which I had never before seen applied but to a certain editioar rf 
the Bible ; and after some cogitation I concluded that this learned in- 
scriptkm imported, tiiat the establishment to which it was affixed, was a 
ClasBical Academy, at which many topgues or languages were taughu 

In the minutim of public amusements the change has not been less ex- 
traordinary. Thai scene of enchantment Vauxhall, now tyloses with a 
roagmfioent Pyratethnh exhibition ; while two seasons since, vre were 
regaled in the saloon, with k kind of stage, filled with revolving pillars, 
fountains, cascades, palm-trees, &c. with a back giroond of lodring-glass. 
This singular mechamcal deception was denominated '* The Heptapla-* 
siesopteron." Long and unwearied were my researches to ascertain the 
etymology of this term, when, after many fruitless inqiuries and investi- 
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gatfons, I discovered, through the kind assistance of a learned Qredan^ to 
whom I liave been on many occasions much indebted, that it meant ** an 
image seven^mes reflectea.** 

Our most common tradesmen, seized with the nomenclature mania, 
have adopted such professional designations, as render a pocket Johnson, 
an indispensable appendage to the Peripatetic. Should a luddess author, 
be ambitious of seeing his lucubrations appear before the public in a neat 
8vo. price IDs. 6d. boards: he must apply first to a typographer, and 
next to a bibliographer, ere his ambitious vieirs caa be satisfied; in the 
plain English of ten years back, he must employ a printer and a pub- 

Shoold a*foriom and solitary pedestrian, after travelling through 
crowded streets during the whole morning, seek to refresh exhausted 
natore ; if his way lie through the Hay market, in vain prill, he inquire for 
anealing-hoose, but will be mfonned diat he is widun afew doors of half- 
a-dozen excellent Restauraieurs. Should he subsequently wish to have hif 
hair dressed in preparation for a visit to the Opera, he w31 be told that 
the Fcmqmer will be found on the opposite side of the street* 

Much might be added to this imperfect sketchy but as the subject is of 
a most extensive nature, its full discussion in its several ramifications and 
eoflatoal bearings, w31 be jwobably resumed in a futur* number. 

P. 



HBIE OF SKT. 



ly die bouse of the Laird of Sky is kept an ox's hom« which holds 
aboat two quarts, which formerly the heir of the Laird was expected to 
swallow at one draught, as a test of his manhood, before be was per* 
aoitted to bear arms, or take his seat amongst the men. 



THE CONTRACT. 



Receive, dear maid, the warmest sigh, 
That ever burst from lover's heart ; 

And let the beaming tearful eye. 
What lips dare not reveal, impart. 

And oh ! return one look of loTe, 
One sigh of soft impassioned bliss ; 

Say, but the impulse you approve, 
And seal the contract with a kiss. 



epigram; 

^ My cause,'' yon say, '* concerns not thefl or tveaMNi ; 
1 sue my neighboar for thb only reason, 
That late three sheep of mine to poond he drove :'' 
This is the point the court woukl liarve yon pfove. 
Ck>noeming IMagna Chavta yon nMsion, 
And all the peij^fies ofotd King John ; ^ 

Then of the Sdwaidi, and filaok Prinoe joa raal^ 
And talk of John o' Stiles and John of Gaunt ; 
With yoice and band a migbty petiier keep : 
-——Now pray, dear Sir, one word about the Sheep. 

g2 
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THB VILLAaS TALB, 



' Hie ihort md limple onaU o£ the poor.''— -G« at. 



Need we, to fordid cUnie» go heaoe to wok 
For tales of sorrow to bedew the oheekt 
Or nttd we in the realmi of fiuicy soar 
And glean unreal woes, to langoish o'er? 
To draw the tear from pitying nature's eye ; 
Or from the breast of Tirtoe raise a sigh? 
Ah no ! — such fbreigB aid b needed not. 
For eyery hour stili furnishes the plot 
Of some sad tale, in life's substantial scenor 
Where woes of deep reality we glean ; — 
Affliction reigns in no far realms alone ; 
She claims no spot exclnsivdy her own. 
If you would seek '' soft pity to infuse,'^ 
Or find a subject for your weeping muse. 
Look round the spot where centres thy desire. 
Whatever clime or country claims thy lyre. 
The smallest circle will inscribe more woe. 
Than thou hast tears to weep for ; words to show. 
It creeps in etery spot, where'er we roam. 
And but too often in our rery home ! 

Now to my tale ; and though no art shall dress^ 
Or deck the weeping form of pate distress, 
Tho' no deep plot shall exercise the mind, 
Nor language stodied, polish'd or refin'd 
Shall guide my story, thou wilt not deny, 
I trust, th* ingenuous plaudit of a sigh ;— 
From humble life mj narrative I drew, 
Tis plain, 'tis meek, tis simple, but— 'tis true ! 

One mom I stray'd, with Fancy deep in talk. 

Beyond the limit of my morning's walk. 

When the dim tolling of some village bell. 

In distant echo on the silence fell. 

My thought, which had been busied in the dreams 

Of idle Fancy's visionary schemes, 

Rous'd by the knell, now seem'd with anxSgns glow. 

To turn to life — though it should torn to woe. 

My pace I quioken'd, eager to obtain, 

A knowledge which I fear'd might end in pain ; 

And UmK befhre I reach'd the destin'd pboe 

(So mucfc^ioes fear outrun our swiftest pace !) 

A thousand scenes of sorrow and of care, 

Had cross'd my brain and^ — '' vanish'd into ahr.*' — 

lust as I gain'd the village churoh-yard stile, 

Tlie eofin rested in the solemn aisle. 

On the sad train the sacred portals dose. 

And now Jbey kned, and pray for death's repose^ 

I entered not, but wearied and distnss'd, 
I looked around me for a place of rest ;— > 
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i iii*rk*d tbe villagen wIm> p«M'd dm by ; 
Affliotion's tear aeem'd lull in ev'fy «y«. 
Tbey onward pan'd — tbeir steps directioo gave^ 
And soon I foand 4he dead<-awaitiiig gra^e ; 
I saw tbe boards, the oords, tbe bow tismM gioii«d» 
Wbile aiauy a asaid, and matron ntbei^d round ; 
Down tbe deep gra^e tbey oast nieir fnstfbl eyes^ 
Then dry with aprons whitD, tbe tears Ibat rise. 

Prompted by sympathy tbe cause to know, 
That «eem'd 1o spread aroand snob deepenM woe, 
I rose, and walk*d with dilatory pace. 
Close to tbe grave,— and there, in er'ry fiM^e, 
I read a grief ;-^not sympathy alone ; — 
For e? 'ry eye acknowledged it, its own. 
On me they gased ; and said, to my belief, 
*^ Why oome yon thns to intermpt onr grief r 
While others, in whose eye tbe tear stood deep. 
Appeared to wonder that / did not weep. 

^* Twas a fine lad,''— an aged matron said, 
** I knewbim well — I scarce can think he's dead : 
** Tis but the fotber day be crossed onr farm, 
** With poor^oung Jennie nnderneath his arm,— 
** I ask'd, saTs I,—' Well Wflliam, how dost do f 
** * O, charming dame,* said he, * And Jennie toof 
^* 'O she be always charming ! — dame d'ye know, 
** * We're going to marry;— Jennie an't it sof 
** The damsel blash'd— they took a mng of ale, 
** And bade good bye— ah I ^tis a wofol tale !" 

I fdt her simple eloquence; it seem'd. 
That natare all the wants of art redeem'd : 
A painfal interest her words impart. 
That softly steals upon the feeling heart 
I listen'd dose to gather er'ry word, 
Whilst tbey seem'd half rehictant to be heard. 

Cried one, ^' Tbe will of God we none can searob, 

•** Twas but httt Sunday in this very church, 

^* I heard onr parson ask if any knew, 

^ Why Will and Jane should not be married too. — 

^ That very atgbt it was, he took his bed ; 

*' And now, poor Jennie, 'stead of being wed, 

** Foltows her William's body to the grave ; — 

^' I saw her as she4>assed — a sigh she gave, 

** As she saw me, then tnrn'd away her head, 

** But I could see the flood of tears she shed. 

** God bless the poor young creature, comfort give! 

*" Or else I'm sure she bas*nt long to life. 

** That cheek, whose rosy hue so well we know, 

^ Looks now as white, and seems as cold as snow.'' 

** How old was WHl?*' asked one with accents mild ;- 

** Why let me see, I knew him from a child ; 

'* Altho' 'tis— twenty years come Lammas day, 

** Ah lawk ! how qnidk tbe years do pass away ; 

^ Since Farmer Long, tbe fiitber of poor Will, 

** Brought him to see me, yonder at tbe mill. — 

** I well remember bis dear little charms, 

** For be was then, a kivaly babe in arms." 
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Not wiird to hear her kMg detett I 

I loitered near to where two more eontened. 

•'Yes; aiiddYolnow,''ii^oBe<^tlwttilhedled, 

^ She never oooe remoTod fron his beA*side I 

^ She waited on him night and day; and be 

^ Would t$km Uimed'oiBe from none tlM bnl rim. 

"^ I new tbaU forget the awM night, 

<«Onwhiohhedied^Ah1 'twas a dismal sight 

•' Here was poor Jennie sobbing load ; and there, 

** His poor old mother kneeling, deep in pr^j'r. 

** We all, save Jennie, tbonght bis time drew aigb, 

'< (Which she, poor girl, stiU weeping would deny;) 

** When sadden he sprang ap, and loadly caH'd, 

^ While his oooTalsive features look'd appall'd, 

** * Jennie— Where's Jennie ! fetoh her Irom the plain^ 

•^ ' O, let me see b^ Jennie once again V — 

^ * Here William,---! am here,*— she Mtering oried, 

*< He grasp'd— he kiss'd her hand— feU back--and died/' 

Touched to the quick, I need not blush to say, 
That tears, in spite of me, would force their way; 
Pride straggled bard, compassion to overthrow, 
And bade me scorn to weep for common woe ; 
But conscience, reason, virtue's stronger call, 
ProYcd that one nature, equal reigns in all I 

Now tfaroudi the church-yard came the moumftd train ; 
And here description, all thy art is vain) 
What pen t:an trace, what eloquence can paint, 
What tongue can utter, but in language fahit, 
A scene at which the sternest heart might melt ; 
So simple— yet, so powerfully felt ? 

TheviUa^ curate first, in snow-white vest, 
Whose pious looks his sacred words imprest, 
Led to the grave ;— ^whtle slowly in the rear. 
Was borne the cpffln, bath'd with many a tear i 
Next came the mourners ; and of these the irst, 
Poor Jennie, whose full heart seem'd well nigh burst 
At every step her sobs were heard around, 
And these, in every heart, an echo found ; 
I fong'd to see the maid of whom I'd heardf 
From the poor villagers' nnpolish'd word. 
So much of love and constancy combined ; 
So much of sorrow and of virtue joined;^' 
Yet feeling bade the idle wish refrain, 
Lest my intrusive glance should cany finesh pain. 
And, O ! what wretch, a world of joy would bny. 
Should it but cost the maid one needless sigh? 
She prayed for fortitude her grief to hide. 
But griefs abstraction fortitude supplied ; 
Firmly she stood, while they the coffin low'r. 
And the solemnities of death are o'er ; — 
Low in the earth her William now is laid. 
Where ev'ry budding joy is doom'd to fade; — 
Summoned to closer range around the grave. 
They overhang the brow of sorrow's cave ; 
Down the deep pit they drop the last warm tear. 
For love, for friendship, every tie that's dear ;— 
Heave their last sigh, o'er ear^ blighted worth 
And look their last farewell, at least on earth. 
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While rooiid, in sonow's ttiUest tiieiioe, stMid 
His known associates of the Tillage hand ; 
Their gea'roos breasts a bretlier's sonow on, 
Tho* join'd hj ties of kindred-life alone. 

Religion now performs her saored trust. 
And awfnlly pronoanees-^^' dust to dust i" 
The earth is castv-*-the ooffin yields a sound 
In low response beneath the hojlow grouod* 
It seemed to wake from melancholy's gloom, 
Poor Jennie's mind : — re-opening to her doom ; 
She stood amazed at what her ear alarms, 
Looked round, and fainting fbU into my arms. 
Around her dosely pressed th' affirighted train. 
To lend Uyeir feeble aid — nor was it Tain. 

But ah I poor Jennie, though to life restored, 
StiO mourn'd the loss of him her heart adored ; 
Too plainly did her cries the secret tell ; 
And- in their notes methougbt I heard ktr knell. 

Soon as the giaTe was closed and covered o'er, 
Poor Jennie on my arm, I homeward bore ; 
Her bursting sighs, — for she had ccasM to weep, — 
Grew at each step, more frequent, and more deep ; 
Till as we to her parent's cot drew nigh. 
She sank, and heated her last oonvulBive sigh! 

Poor girl ! poor Jennie 1 scarcely do I know. 
To hail this as enfranchisement from woe. 
And smile with joy.; or turn, and loudly mourn, 
Por youth, and innocence,' and beauty, gone I 

Soon was she laid beneath th^ oold damp ground, 
And in onegraye die fiiithfhl pair were bound. 
I raised the tomb that genuine pity craved, 
And on the stone these humble lines engraved. 

SFITAPH. 

If beauty, irirtue, innocence and youth. 
If ardour, worth, sincerity, and truth. 
Can love cement, and link two hearts agreed, 
Here rests a rostic pair who loved indeed ! 

. H. 



THE PREFERENCE OP BEAUTY. 

<< I long not for the i^ienries on tiie tree. 
So much as those that on a lip I see; 
And more affection bear 1 to the rose 
That in a oheek, than in a garden grows." 

Muse^ Looking'Ghus^OId Poem. 

Thomas Randolph, the author of the above, was born in Northampton- 
shire in 1606, and afterward became one of the adopted sons of Ben 
JouBon; but shortened his life by the irregularity of his conduct, and 
(tied m 1634. He wrote five plays, which were published with his poems 
in 1638. 
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Tub Book ot the Church, by Robert Southey* LL. D. 2 vobu 

This title can only be applied with propriety, to the Bible or the Booll 
of Common Prayer — the former contains that word of inspiration on 
which the church is founded; the latter those formnlaries of derotioQ 
which are calculated to unite the members of the church in public^ or as« 
sist them individually in private worship. — We know of no other book to 
which it can be appropriated with any sort of accuracy : But Dr. S. pre* 
fixes it to a review of the Ecclesiastical History of England. 

He commences his work by a slight though interesting sketch of the 
Mythology of the ancient Britons, Saxons, and Danes. — The idolatroas 
worship of each of these, fell in its turn before the doctrines of the cross, 
which afterward became corrupted by the errors and delusions gradually 
introduced by artful and intrieuing men, who having no fear of God before 
their eyes, turned the trudi of God into lasciviousness, and devoured that 
flock which they had engaged to feed. — Our countryman Dunstan had his 
full share in these transactions, and the artful measures employed by him 
to support and extend the power of the church, and undermine the regal 
authonty, except when he could render it subservient to that of the priest- 
hood, are ably exposed by Dr. S. The daring effrontery and unconquerable 
perseverance which Thomasa Becket so audaciously displayedin the same 
cause, are related with equal clearness and precisiori ; and the haughtiness 
and duplicity of the prelate, are well contrasted with the forbearance and 
rectitude of his injured sovereign. Dreadful must have been the power 
of the hierarchy, and lamentca>le the ignorance of the laity of that age, 
when such severities could be exercised by the one, and such gross impo- 
sitions be endured by the other; but the learning which then existed, was 
confined to churchmen, and they formed a body united together by the 
sti'ongest and most indissoluble ties, while the individual members, sepa- 
rated from the mass of society^ by rules of the most crafty policy, had no 
private interest to pursue; their every feeling and desire, being insepara- 
bly linked to the welfare of the church. Even the contentions which 
arose between different orders, and the animosities to which they gave 
birth, were sacrificed to the general prospeiity of the body to which they 
belonged; all parties being well assured, that however they might differ 
as to the division of the spoil, it was necessary that all should confederate 
to obtain and secure it, hence through a long course of ages, the contest 
was not onl}r that of learning aeainst ignorance, but that of unanimity 
against division and discord ; and the result was such as might have been 
expected. 

To have given a faithful picture of the intrigues, corruptions, and vio- 
lences of diis warfare, so long and perseverin^y maintained by those who 
called themselves the ministers of peace, against those to whose happiness 
they professed to devote themselves, would require a far more extended 
work than the one before us : but narrow as the limits are to which Dr. S. 
has confined himself, he sketches in a very clear and comprehensive man- 
ner, the leading facts of this attack on the liberties and happiness of 
mankind ; and it must be gratifying to every Englishman to read (hat 
even in those days, the barons in parliament felt the necessity of opposing 
the encroachments of papal power; and in spite of open violence, or se- 
cret machination, enacted several salutary lavrs which lessened, if they did 
not prevent, the threatened evil. But corruption was so interwoven with 
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iIm doctrines of the papacy, that variauB measores were adopted to elade 
<»r nQlHfir these regulations; and the operation of principles revolting to 
every mind retaining a sense of honesty or integrity, iras rendered but too 
efiec^al in establishing clerical supremacy. These are stated vrith great 
perspicuity and correctness, in a chapter appropriated to the consideration 
of the papal system. 

The character of Henry the Eighth, to whose agency we are indebted 
lor oar deliverance from tlus sailing yoke, is faithAiUy pourtrayed« His 
uBsuhdaed temper, freqnendy hurried him on, to acts consistent nei&er 
with the dignity of the monarch, n6r the penetration of tbe poVitidan; yet 
it is evident, that to both these he could have maintained no common daim, 
had he only known how to rule himself, a lesson which all men dislike to 
learo, and which few are desirous of teaching princes. Cranmer became 
the object of die hatred and 'persecution of the Catholic faction ; his can- 
dour and love of truth, naturdly excited the jealousy and animosity of 
those who were engaged in supporting a system of fraud and oppression; 
but Henry felt too powerfully the influence of the Archbishop, to yield to 
their plans for his aestruction ; and they were equally sensible, that to re- 
move him from the roiyal presence, was essential to the success of ^Mir 
scheme for efiectine his nunc thev th^efore requested Henry's pemnasion 
to confine him in &e Tower, berore they proceeded on the eicaminstioB of 
charges against him; the king, while apparently yielding to the art^ce, 
acted with his characteristic energy. 

**Soch, however, was bisiowsrd conviction of Crsnmer^i worth, tbat he, who 
witboot remone hsd sent two wives to the scaflbid, could not sleep upon (his re- 
aolotioo ; but a little before midnight sent pri? ately to Lambeth, and called him 
finiMB his bed. The Archbishop immediately obeyed this mithnely somoMMis, and 
hastened to Whitehall, where Henry told him what the.conndl had advised con- 
cerning him, and that he bad granted their request ; 'but whether I have done 
well or no/ he added, ' what say you mv lordf Cranmer thanked him forgiv- 
ing him this warning beforehand, and said he was well content to be committed 
to the Tower for the trial of his doctrine, so he might be fairly heard, and not 
deotiting (hat his Minesty would see him so to be u^. Upon this the king ex- 
elBimed, ' O Lord God, what fond simplicity have you, so to permit yourself to 
be imprisoned that every enemy may have you at advantage t Do you not know 
that when they have you once in prison, three or four false knaves will soon be 
procured to witdess Mpalnst yon, and condemn you, which else dare not open 
their lips or appear before your face? No, not so, my lord, I have better reg^d 
unto yon, than to permit your enemies so to overthrow you ! ' It is less to 
Henry's honour that in this instance he should hate interfered to protect a faitb- 
Ibl servant, than it is to bis reproach, that understanding thus perfectly the vil- 
laoy of such proceedings, be should hate availed himself of it in some cases, and 
permitted it in so many others. He then told the Archbishop, that when he ap- 
peared before the council, he should require of them as being one of their body, 
the same favour which they would have themselves, that is, to have his accusers 
brought before him ; if tbey refused this, and were for committing him forth- 
with, * then,' said he, ' appeal you from tbem to our person, and give to ihem 
fliis my ring, by which they shall understand that I have taken your cause from 
them into my own bands.* 

^ ^Aocordibgly Cranmer was summoned by eight o'clock on the following morn- 
ing, and the council, as if by that indecency uey meant to give him a foretaste 
of what should follow, kept him standing nearly an hour at the council chamber- 
deor, among servin^^-men and lacqueys. This was reported to the king by a 
friend of the Archbishop's. ' Have they served him so ? ' said Henry, ' it is 
well ; I shall talk with them by-and-by/ At length Cranmer was called in, and 
informed that seeing he and others by bis permission, had infocted the whole 
realm with heresy, it was the king's pleasure he should be committed to the 
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/romr,ui4«|BiatMdlbrliblriiii lofda did GmiNnerftolidttfiiUyMbre they 
WQoeedod ilo aagr fitfiMrfixtrcaiity* his mocnmn pugbt there be oottfnnrfed with 
iiiin. TfaeaMmoil4M>ted m Henry had foreseen, and Craoner then prodnoed 
the ring : ' I am sorry, my lords,' said he, ' that yoa drive me to this exigency 
to appeal from yoa to the king's majesty, who, by this token hath resumed this 
matter into his own hand, and dischargeth you thereof. There was uo time for 
ieco?ering fVom their astonishment and confusion: they were compelled without 
delay, to go before the king, who reeeifed them sternly as they had well deaenred. 
'Ah, my le^/ said he, 'I thoogfati had had a discreet and wim ooancil,bot now 
I pereeiiw that I am deoelred. How have you handled hece my ieid of Oaa- 
tarbwyl What make ye of him?— a slave? shotting him ont of the oeimcil- 
chamber among serving-men T Would ye be so handled yourselves ! I would 
you sbould weliunderstand, that I account my lord of Canterbury as faithful a 
man toward me, as ever was preUte in this realm, and one to whom I am many 
^wavs beholden, by the faith I owe unto God/ He iMd his band upon bis heart 
as he spoke, and telling them, that they who loved him, would open that ac- 
oonnt fcgnrd the Aiobbishop, advised them to put away all malice against him, 
and madethetin his preseaoe, submit to the forms of reooneiliatieo. And from 
llml time, as long as Henry lived, no man dared whisper against Cramner.'' 

The gieU erents of this and the following reign, so importtnt in Am 
coase^aaoea to our national character and haiHHBeaa, the btiad bigotry 
jmdiinielentkig cruelty whidi degraded that of Mary, the aoond pradseid 
visdom and moderatioiiwliiob marked that of EUnbeth, are renewed in 
anecieiBion, nnd gratifying it wpuld be to our readers and ouiselvea 4o 
accompany Dr. S. through this interesting portion of his work, our limils 
permit us only to take a very brief notice of that part of his work relating 
to the middle of the seventeenth century, and particularly to Archbiahop 
Laud. 

The ability and iojpartialtty of the Doctor are employed with die happiest 
elbet antil this period, but here a feeling seems to arise which interfiles 
If ifii the neutrality of the historian, and through this portion of the history 
a prejudice manifests itself favourable to one party, and miost hostile to the 
o^er. History uniformly proves that every great change either b politics 
or reUffion, is foUowed, by^divisions among^those individuals who are of the 
psevailing party, and the spirits of each are usually too much heated to yield 
to calm reasoning, or to seek for moderate measures. Had the Reformation 
(which though &ted from Uie reign of Henry the Eighth, was virtually in 
progress during many subsequent years), been carried into effect without 
such consequences, it would luive been most desirable, but certainly most 
extraordinary. Unhappily, however, the infatuated Charles gave himself 
up to the guidance of I^ud, whose arbitrary and violent temper, was evi- 
dent in tlM relentless severity with which he pursued the unfortunate tic- 
tims of his anger. A hasty or an inadvertent expression, or one quite inno- 
cent, unless by a most unfair and illegitimate interpretation, was sufficient 
to draw down the vengeance of the Court of High Commission at which 
Laud presided, and to involve the unhappy speaker in trouble and destruc- 
tion. Dr. S. defends the Archbishop on the ground of his sincere belief 
in the truth of his opinions, and the equity of his proceedings. Few men 
believe themselves erroneous or unjust; and on the same principle we nay 
excuse, if not justify, the barbarities of Queen Mary ; whose apolog^t the 
author might have become with equal reason and propriety. 

In point of style, this work discovers the parity, smoothness, and ele- 
gance, characteristic of Dr. Southey's former productions ;— characteris- 
tics which entide him to a high station amongst the best prose writers of 
the day. 
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HAVOC AMONG TBB TOMBS. 
<A L«t¥Kft.) 

To the very Reverend the Dean of fFeitmmster. 

RSTBREND Sir, 

A^THO^GH I have the hoDour of beiB^persoiudlyaoqKiaiiited withj^OM, 
I pidCeroa this occasipn^ to relUiquiBh the advtotages of that ciseaoi* 
pt8B€e^ 9ioA to ac(dr«s8 you through the medium <^ a pubUo paper* I 
I9anittill]f aolicit ¥Our atteation to the eub^t of thig. letter. Somapart of 
the fubib willy I know, take an interest in it; their prtde and Iheir plea- 
auie are equally concerned in the objects of my solicitude. . I speak with 
the yoice of complaint : but I have suffered no wrongs whiidi I ask you 
lpfedress» I deoiand no personal favour in the eye of the public, which 
your nivi&te bounty woidd withhold ; but in the name of good tjusmf 
fMd &elb^» and ffoprieity, lappear as the advocate of the iniuned anti- 
mmw -treasures m your Abb^ Church ; and I beg your paoenoa while 
imtdse thefcUowing obsenMiilioas. 

.Inlbeastered edifice of wUeh you are tbediief ffuardianyiepMeihe 
ashes of some of the most illustrious characters which this country .emr 
^iFoUrftto. Thyre lie the mortal lemai^ of kings, heroes, and diiwnes ; 
tfp#Qla and statesmen: aad there too stand die monamttnts thai reeosd 
th^ digpiity and worth of these once honoured personages. Many ages 
itfff^ passed away since the greater number of the illustrious dead, to 
idmi^ a«d to*wbose sepHolcfanl efigies^ and maiMe tombs> I now nefcr, 
lopji thejr aUotted part in the ffoverameat, the regulation^ and Ihetm* 
jjuwqaiiwt lof their country. Many events have oceurred to tnmsfer 
4heir venanMe.names, and their monumental trophies, finom the respect, 
A» Ibft melioe^ ^ the public. To those who entertained the former ieel- 
in|^ tlMiy aife indebted for their preservatioa, and to those udio harboured 
Ao latter, t0t the iiyury they have sustained. If the one islass were 
gfAied by blind devotiom or superstitious leverence, the others were 
smsqpted bf a brutal ferocity, which could only be sated by the entire 
^eetraetiM, or ihe partial u^ury of the objects which excited their hatred 
mijd conteii^ If any thing could add to the interest felt in these 4a3fs, 
for aodh remains of antiquity as crowd around the aisles of Westminster 
Abbeys it is the recoUeCtioa that they have escaped the eseessive seal wf 
,tfae reformem, and the still more destructive spirit of the revolutcontets. 
To yoiit ]ELemrend Sir, who are the appointed guardian of a coUeotioaiof 
these jireciotts relies, more numerous, more costly, and on many accounts, 
no«e mtereeting than any other in the kingdom, I appeal for the justifi- 
cation of these sentiments, wiiich unless I am very much mistaken, or am 
to diseredit the evidence I have so often, and with infinite pleasure, heavd 
repeated by your own mouth, are closely allied to those you entertain on 
antimutfian subjects. It must have shocked you, no less than it has as- 
toaisped me, to know that the sentence of ^traction has been passed 
tqpoa two of the finest monuments in Westminster Abbey. I hope I am 
misinformed, but I can at present no more doubt the accuracy or my in- 
formation, than I can suppose that you are unacquainted with the fact. 
Believe me. Reverend Sir, I am not upbraiding you for acquiescing in 
this sentence ; if you have allowed its expediency, I fear your good taste 
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has been overruled by an erroneoos statement ; either it has been reported 
lo 70a, that the superb canopies of Aylmer de Valence's, and Croach- 
bach's tombs are irreparable, or that they do not merit Uie expense they 
would require to render them peifect and secure. I will not for a mo- 
ment suppose diat these, or some other excuses equally plausible, have 
not been framed for their destruction, because I would not credit that 
such a cruel demolition was suggested without any excuse at alL So 
fax firom my information being dubious, I am desired by hieh authority 
to believe, that but for the interference of a gentleman of rank, — a mem- 
ber of parliament, a distinguished traveller, and a man of refined and ex- 
tensive taste,-^the ornamental parts of the above-named monuments would 
not now have been in existence, and that a respite, not a free pardon, 
was all his exertions could obtain. It is right that the public should 
know these facts, and I will now endeavour in a few words to explain to 
them the value of these elegant specimens of architectural design. la 
the first place, the tombs would be mere wrecks without their super- 
structures; in the next, they screen the high altar (which in their ab- 
sence would have had a defence of another kind), contiguous to whidi 
they stand on its North side ; and lastly, I would urge the beau^ of 
their forms, and the delicacy of their sculpture, in both wUdi respects 
they are not inferior to the celebrated Percy monument in Beveriy Min- 
ster, while they far excel all the other monuments in this church. 

I am at a loss to know by what authori^ we can even threaten to re- 
move or mutilate the sacred monuments of our ancestors. Surely those 
who built, or promoted the building of our churches, have aright to occu- 
py a small space within their consecrated walls ; as they had a right to 
expect the reverence of future ages for their tombs : and surely if those 
spaciotts aisles, with all their usdrul and ornamental accompaniments. Af- 
forded ample room for the frequent and stately processions of the Roman 
Cadiolic religion, we cannot reasonably demand the removal of screens or 
tombs on the plea of their being impediments or incumbrances. But no 
such excuse that I can hear, has been offered in palliation of the threaten- 
ed destruction atWestminster Abbey. It is boldly declared that the fabrics 
of the tombs in question, are insecure, and must dierefore be taken down 
to prevent their falling. Repair is unthought of, or unUdked of, as if a 
few pounds were begrudged upon two of those objects which have brought 
many hundreds into the coffers of the church. Let me entreat you. Sir, to 
pause a little longer before you give your sanction to such an instance of 
wanton and unjustifiable havoc. Economy wiU deduct but little firom the 
load of censure, which must inevitably light upon the advocates of this 
measure. If your funds are exhausted, appeal to the bounty of the pub- 
lic ; I for one, will subscribe towards the repair of your ancient monuments, 
and I am sure your lists could not lon^ remain unfilled. But surely the 
overplus of the sum which was appropriated to the restoration of the altar 
screen, would have proved more than sufficient to reinstate the adjoining 
Combs in their ancient beauty. Those tombs are the chief omaments'of 
die choir, they do honour to the names they record, and to the luxuriant 
architecture of Edward the Third's reign. Let me, let the public, then 
hope, that all fear for their preservation is needless, and that neither ex- 
pense nor trouble will be spared in their restitution. 

I have the honour to remain, 
Reverend Sir, 

Your very humble servant, 

R. L. 
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COURTSHIP. 

It would perhaps be one of tlie moat difficult tasks that could be 
requiied of any person, to lay down precise roles for the guidance of 
another, as to the mode of conduct to be pursued during the period of 
courtship, as a prelude to entering the holy precincts of matrimony* For 
as the insidious little urchin, love, finds innumerable avenues to the 
huDlian heart, so must the mode of courtship be guided, governed, and 
carried on, by an equal varieQr of ways, suited at once to the impressions 
made on the mind of the wooer, and to the temper and dispositions, propen- 
sities and qualifications of the wooed. In spite of the general opinion that 
our affections are for the most part, placed upon persons of congenial 
feelings, sentiments, tastes, and inclinations, with our own, it frequently 
liq>peos that the tormentor of mankind plants his envenomed sting in 
bosoms of directly opposite natures, and daily experience teaches us the 
difficulty we have to encounter, when once the fatal shaft is let fiy. This 
important &ct may be established by reference to both sexes ; for al- 
though it is most natural for courtship to be commenced by the male part 
of the creation towards the female, it b equally certain that it is fre- 
quently commenced by the latter. Nay, oftentimes without determina- 
tion or intention (by a thousand nameless kindnesses and solicitudes) for 
some time even without discovery. Nor can I find in my heart to cast 
Uame upon the wooer, even under such circumstances, though I would 
willingly warn my fair countrywomen against a too hasly attachment to 
any object, however apparently desirdble : notwithstanding it has been very 
justly observed that 

*« Of all the passions giv'n us from above. 
The noblest, softest, and the best is love." 

It is of the utmost importance for them to be thoroughly convinced of 
the sincerity of the professions, as well as acquainted with the general 
bent of the mind, of the man to whom they pay anything like marked 
attention — before thev suffer themselves to be drawn into situations which 
may probably blight their early hopes of happiness, and render the latter 
part (^ their lives burdensome. I am inclined to think that hasty marriages 
are seldom happy ones — love at first sight may have been strongly im- 
pressed upon the heart, but it should be mellowed and softened by time 
and scrutinizing observation. 

It is important to both parties, that by frequent association, the senti- 
ments ana dispositions, should, if possible, be ascertained, in order to 
discover whether in the state of matrimony, they can combine, compare, 
establish, or remove, opmions founded in prejudice, or in error, from 
which association alone, mutual happiness in wedded life can be an- 
ticipated. 

The embarrassments, the hopes, the doubts, the fears of young lovers 
are not to be descrR)ed, no one can know, but those who have felt them ; 
and it is more than probable, that if the attempt were made, no two 
persons would describe similar feelings, under similar impressions. The 
grand difficulty, however, I apprehend to be, in making the declaration. 
The time — ^the place — ^the manner, of conveying tiiis important piece of 
information to a sincerely beloved object, require due consideration. 
The delightful anticipations of its being received with a smile of appro- 
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bation, and rewarded with a retum^ are checked by the apprehensioDs 
of an indifiereDt reply, or a negative to all hope, which renders the , 
situation truly difficult. 

How many tedious days, and sleepless nights, are coMQUied in 
an^deties unimaginable, till this desiraUe otiject is aceompltshed ! so 
many circnmstances are to be taken into consideration, that it is not easy 
to arrive at any decision: added to which, secrecy appears to be a ne^ 
ceseary precaution. 

Some convey their sentiments of esteem and adoration in books, kiiC 
or given to the beloved object, by scraps of poetry, alluding particulariy to 
some part or passage they contain, siid assimimting the ciroamstanoef 
related, to iheir own situation, and the sentiments expressed, to those 
whidi they entertwn ; others, fbr the sake of gam, make overtures So 
reli^ons and friends. The bold and fbsorless opeidv avow themselves 
lovers, but neither of the latter can justly be saki to feelthe real ardonf 
of the sublime passion of love. 

'* But— bappjT they: the happiest of their kind I 
Whom gentler stars unite, aud in one fate 
Their hearts, their fortunes, and their beings blend. 
'TIS not the coarser tie of human laws, 
Umiatiira] oft, and foreign to the mind, 
Thftt binds theb* peaee, hot hanuony itself 
Attnaing all th^r passions int^ love; 
Where friendship, full exerts her softer powers, 
Perfect esteem enliyened by desire 
Ineffable, and sympathy of soul. 
Thought meeting thought, and wilt preventing win. 
With boundless confidence; for nought but love 
Can answer love, and render bliss secure.'' 

The truly disbterested lover, however, who entertams a pure and af- 
fectionate regard for the ol]ject of his adoration, and for that olriect slotie, 
will, in spite of all obstacles that can be placed in the way, find means Id 
convey the senUments of the heart, of which the following among others is 
a remarkable instance : 

A country swain had long felt the sympathetic mov^nents of affection 
and regard for the rustic <kughter ctfan elderly matron, who resided in: 
the same village with himself^ and although he had frequent opportuni* 
ties of meeting and conversing with hear upon ordinary oocasions and 
subjects, his diffidence was so |reat, that at every meeting he fowd new ' 
obstacles to the declaration he mtended to make, so that at each interview 
his embaorassment increased; nor could ha possibly divine a method ol 
decreasing them without a confession of his ardent attachment, but haw 
this consummation so devoutly to be wished, was to be acoompliihed^ ho 
^ knew not* 

He, however, at length hit upon an expedient of a novel, but certainly 
moving nature, to acquaint his dulcinea vrith his sentiments in a short and 
impressive manner. The language of the eyes may be read, and under*' 
stood in the more enlightened and poUshed drcles of society; bathe wan 
determined at once to put her in possesskm of the unalterable feelinge of 
his heart. For this important purpose he called to his aid, his i^nstant 
companion and friend, whose foitnful and unremitting assiidaities for his 
safety and welfare, had been manifested upon many £fficuk and tryiac 
ocGMions; one to whom he eould eonfide die inasost semets tf his aont 
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without fear of bebg ridkakd or betrc^d. h was no otber than his 
faithful dog CmeoTf who w» alao wdyi known to the olgect of hie regard* 
To this nn&assed friend was deputed the power of conveying to his fat^ 
loved» the most important secret to his future peace and happiness. 

Having arranged his plan' of proceeding, he arose early one morning, 
and stationed himself, in company witn Cfleear, under the chamber 
window of his inamorata, and waiting till the window was opened, he af- 
fixed a short billet^ to a true blue ribbon^ which he tied round the dog's 
neck, containing the following emf^tic words—'' I wisk nuf dog was 
your dpg ;'* then taking his companion in his arms, he threw him into the 
maiden's chamber, with a shout of *' Go along Cmsar," and knmedmtdy 
disai^ared. 

Say, ye learned and refined who study looks of love, ai^ read the Ian* 
guage of the eyes, whether a more candid and impressive declaratioa 
could have been made by the most cultivated mind. It was, in fact, the 
<' nmlhtm in parvo^" the explicit and unequivocal testimony of true devo^ 
tion« The love-lorn youth was spared die embarrassment of a verbal 
communication, and the maiden, the blushes so natural upon such occa* 
sons. So delicate a declaration of his unalterable feelings, could hardly 
fail to have a suitable effect on the fair one to whom it was imparted 
Suffice it to say, that it was prodnetive of the desired results-r-the happy 
unjon of the parties. Whether the success of this scheme ought to induce 
others to try a similar experiment or not, is a question which can only b0 
decided by those who may be similariy situated : for, it must be ccmfessedi 
there b a probability that the Quadruped may in some cases prove move 
acceptable than the bmed; and then the mortification must be incoDceif* 
aUe. J. 



LOVB DESPISED. 



*' Can any length of years gone by 

Love's bliss destroy, or ardour tame? 
No, no ; the passion that can die 
Has ne'er deserv'd that blessed name. 

Can brighter beauties e'er persuade 
The lover fVom bis fair to rove ? 

No, no; if any other maid 
Seems ftdr to him, he does not love. 

Can Want, can woe, can rais*ry blight 
Sincere affection's impulse warm? 

No ; Love is as tbe beacon's light, 
Prie'd ever most amid the storm." 
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O when the grate reeeiv'd this patient guest. 

How strain'd tbe eye ; bow heav'd the tortur'd breast. 

Battbo' he sleeps— bis memory shall live. 

And pleasing comfort to tbe mourners give. 

No private interests did his soul invade, 

No me he injur'd, no kind friend betray'd. 

He looked to virtue as Ids surest guide, 

Lived like aChristian, like a Christian died. 
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QUACK KXTRAORDINART. 

Tflfe following abridged advertiganent wUdi must have been origtnalljr 
put forth upwaras of a century aeo, abundantly proves that the arts of 
quackery and puffing, now brought to such perfection, had made some 
progress even at thatperiod : 

^* In King-street, Westminster, at the Queen's-arms and Corn-cutter, 
Kveth Thomas Smith, who by experience and ingenuity, has learnt the 
art of taking out and curing all manner of corns, without pain or drawing 
blood. He likewise takes out all -manner of nails, which cause any dis- 
aster, trouble, or pain, which no man in England can do the like. He 
can on several occasions help persons afflicted, as killing the scurvy in 
the gums ; though they be eaten away never so much, he can raiise them 
up again. He cures the tooth-ache in half an hour, let the pain be never 
BO great, and cleanses and preserves the teeth. He can with God's as- 
sistimce, perform the same in a little time. / wear a siWtr badge, with 
three verses, the first in english, the second in dutch, the third in fiench, 
with the states of Holland's crownet on the top whidi was gave me as a 
present by the States-general of Holland, for the many cures, &c. My 
name on tne badge underwritten, Thomas Smith, who will not fail, God 
willing, to make out every particular in this Bill, Ssc. &c. 

** 'Hie famousest ware in Endand, which never fails to cure the to<Hh- 
ache in half an hour, price Is. uie bottle. Likewise a powder for cleans- 
ing the teeth, which makes them as ivory without wearing them, and with- 
out prejudice to the gums, Is. the box. Also two sorts of water for curing 
the scurvy in the gums, though they are eaten away to the bottom, it 
will heal them, and cause them to ^ow as firm as ever, very safe, without 
mercury, or any unwholesome spirit. To avoid counterfeits, they are 
only sold at his own house &c. price of each bottle half a crown or more, 
according to the bigness, with directions." Harl. MSS. 

Smith is mentioned in the Tatler. He used to eo out every day in 

Suest of customers, and made a periodical call at aU the coffee-houses 
len in London. __ 

PARISIAN OM DITS. 

*^ We never had so many balls at Paris as this winter," writes a 
fair correspondent. ** Marshal Suchet, has eiven a most splendid fete. 
M. Chateaubriand will soon give one to which three thousand persons 
are invited; and Rothschild, the banker, is preparing one on a scale 
of great magnificence and liberality, that will cost 100,000 francs. 
Talma is about to appear in two characters in one tragedy ; the first 
character ends with the second act, and the last begins with the third act" 

We are likewise informed, that M. Paillet de Varcey has lately pub- 
lished '* The Life and Writings of Voltaire ;'* wherein^e represents him as 
a bad son, bad brother, and bad Frenchman; as ungrateiul, lying, ava- 
ricious, and above all, ignorant of orthography. 

Horace Vemet has nearly completed a picture for the gallery of the 
Duke of Orleans, the subject of which is the *' Bataille d'Hanau.'' 

The taking of the Trocadero has just appeared at the Diorama. 

The exhibition of French paintings, of which the greater part are said 
to be representations of late events, will open in April. 

The academy of fine arts has lately elected the following foreign as- 
sociates :—'Alvares and Thorwaldsen, sculptors; Lunghi, engraver; 
Rossini and Zingarelli, musical composers ; and Schinckel, architect. 
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ths learned sok. 

(a letter.) 

To Mr. Merton. 

SlB, 

If you stand in need of a clever contributor, one that shall set all the 
town upon buying your paper, my son Jack is your man. He left Cam- 
bridge University only three months ago, where I placed him as per advice 
of Parson Dixon, the head master of the grammar school where the boy 
got his rudimentals in learning. It cost me a mint of money over and 
above the school allowance for scholarship U> support him at College, and 
now all is done, to tell you the truth, I don't see what he is the better for 
it, «nle8S he can find a market for his talents in your Magnet. Sir, I 
have given him possession of the best room in my house for a study, in 
hopes that he would write some learned book, and publish it, so as to 
midLe his fortune at once, and bring honour upon his name (and mine) 
for ever. But no such good luck seems likely to visit us. He has 
brought together a parcel of the oddest looking things you can conceive^ 
if they are not coniuring instruments I only hope they are nothing worse. 
With the help of them he brings blue sparks out of a black tin case, and at 
the same time produces a smell which according to my nose is very like sul- 
pher ; he sets spirits on fire with a lump of ice, makes a piece of bladder rend 
mto tatters with a report like a pistol, to the alarm of all my household ; 
who, till they got used to such diabolical explosions, used to flock to his 
room, and peep through the key-hole, afraid to enter lest he should be 
found to have made away with himself. Once 1 saw him with my own eyes, 
put two difierent-colourea liquors into two glasses, and make themchange 
places without either seeming to leave the bottles which he poured them 
into at first. I had the boldness to put my finger on one of his machines 
the other day, and received, as I deserved for meddling with such things, 
a shock through my whole frame, which you must know is pure weakly, 
which seemed to put all my bones out of joint, besides shaking my inside 
as if it would never be still again. Sir, I would'nt suffer the like a sedond 
time for the best note in the Bank of En^and. 

His mother, whom he sometimes has the impudence to nickname pce-o-ma- 
to, for her skill ip pastry I presume, was trying to persuade him to act like 
other folks, but in the midst of her advice, Mr. Philosopher takes the poker 
in his hand, knocks it violently against one of the bars of the stove, and 
desires the good woman to mark. how the du4t collects itself into little 
heaps by the powers of attraction. Upon which she very wisely remarked, 
that the dust collected fast enough without attracting it, and told him he 
would do better to takb the heaith-broom and sweep up the litter he had 
made upon her bright bars. 

He is visited by some of his college friends, who, between ourselves, 
do not appear to have gained much by going there. Fm sure I never 
saw a set of persons that seemed less likely to get on in the world. I 
treat them with civility, though in my heart I cannot like them, and 
when one of them thought to please me by telling me of the honour Jack 
had gained as a wrangler, I couldn't help saying, it's a pity the heads of 
houses don't keep the young gentlemen to their books, instead of encou- 
raging them to wrangle and dispute with one another. They ought to 
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be ashamed of themselves for alloinng such goings on in an English 
university. 

Now Mr. Editor the question is this : What is to be done with the 
young man ? That he is a genius is beyond a doubt, for none but a 

rmius would commit such mistakes as he commits every day of his life, 
must say it would be a pi^ for one of his education, that knows so well 
how to measure Latin and Greek verses, to stand behind a counter mea- 
suring silks and satins, which he would roost likely do by far too well for 
his own profit. He only seems fit for two things, one is to set up for a 
Conjuror, which would bring disgrace upon hu honest and industrious 
family, and would break his poor mother's heart. The ^>ther is to turn 
Author, by which I am told as much can be earned as will find him in 
books, clothes, and washing, and as for his board and lodging, it shall 
go hard but I will provide them in my life-time ; and after my decease, 
between ourselves, he will have no great occasion to fag, for I sheil leave 
him whole and sole, &c. 

Yours to command. 



THE TEAR OF JOT. 

'TIS not when idle mirth has led 
The wanton mind, and thoagbt is fled, 
That ever from the eye is shed 

The Tear of Joy. 

When rising from the couch of pain, 
A long k>v'd friend shall health regaia. 
What filling heart can then restrain 

The Tear of Joy? 

To those who pine in deep despair, . 
Should fate a milder aspect wear, 
Witii what delight the mourners share 

The Tear of Joy. 

Ye exiles from your native land 

When you approach the welcome strand. 

Will not the long wisb'd sight demand 

The Tear of Joy? 

Then ftiendsfaip's dearest ties are found 
Renewed, as kindest greetings sound, 
Attd from eaoh gtisfning eye goes round 
The Tsar of Joy. 

If 'mid the sailor's anxious fears 

From the dark heavens the tempest clears. 

Then on eacfh grateful face appears 

The Tear of Joy. 

W ben the soft bliss the bosom knows 
That uneiqpeoied hope bestows. 
Then from the eye unbiddea flows - - 
The Tear of Joy. 
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ON GRAY'S ELEGY, WITH ADDITIONAL STANZAS. 

The following sUuizas origiaaUy formed part of *' The El^y/' and 
appeared in the first copy. As they are not generaUy known, and have 
been omitted in nearly every sucoeeding copy of that beautiful poem« 
they may perhaps prove new to some of its numeroos readers. In pathos, 
el^^ganccy and placid beauty, thev are by no means inferior to those which 
file poet afterward composed and substituted. 

After the verse 



followed 



Th^ ke{rt the moiseless tenor of their way. 



The thoughtless woild to majesty may bow, 
Exalt the great, and idolize sncoess. 
Bat move, to innocence their safety owe 
Thaa 90 v'r, or geains, e'er oonspired lo hicn. 

And thou, who mindCiil of th* unhonoor'd dead 
Dott in those notes their artless tale relate. 
By night, and lonely contemplation led 
To wander in the gloomy walks of fate. 

Hark ! how the sacred calm thai breathes aronnd« 
Bi4s every fierce tunaUaeus passion cease^ 
In stUlsmaU accents whisperiiig from the ground, 
A grateful earnest of eternal peace. 

No more, with reason and thyself at strife. 
Give anxious cares and endless wishes room; 
But through the cool sequestered vale of life. 
Pursue the silent tenor of thy doom. 

Here the author orieinally intended the poem to conclude, before the 
felicitous idea of the '< homry headed swain," suggested itself to his imagi- 
nation. The third stanza excites in the mind that peculiar and pensive 
pleasure which can onlv be truly feh at the scene, and at the hour which 
the poet has chosen K>r the subject of his moral song. The '' sacred 
calm,'' entrances the imaginatioB, and the ** still small accents,^ even yet 
vS>rate in our ears. The close of day heightens the beauty of the scene, 
and the solemn lesson which imparts itsetf to every mind in the silence 
which reigns in these chambers of death, is worth many lon^ homilies. 
Of the two followiu^ stanzas, the first, describing th^e evenmg, would 
have been properly inserted in the poem, ^» monung and noon are men- 
tioned. Forsiier 

To meet the sun upon Uie upland lawn, 
originally followed 

Him have we seen the greenwood side ale^g, 
While o'er the healh we hied, oar laboardone; 
Oft as the woodkrk pip'd her fiyrewell song, 
With wistM eyes pwssve the setthig sen. 

After the line 

Grav'd ea the slooe beneath yon aged tboce, 

H2 r^/s^^^-^r^/-^ 
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the following beautiful atanza was originally inserted^ but afterward 
omitted, as it made the parenthesis top long :• - 

There «oatter'd oft, th^ ejirliest of tbe year. 
By hands unseen, are show'rs of Tiolets foami, 
The redbreast loves to build and warble there, 
And little fbotsteps lightly print the ground. 

In the ** Relics of Literature,** an American writer observes, that ** the 
celebrated Elegy in a Churchyard^ by Gray, is well known, and justly 
admired by every one who has the least pretensions to taste. But with 
all its polish, and deep poetic beauty and feeling, it always appeared to 
me to be defective, and I have met with a remark in Cecil's Remains, to 
the same effect. Amid a scene so well calculated to awaken in a piout 
mind, reflections on the.subUme truths and inspiring hopes of Christianity, 
Gray, with the exception of two or three somewhat equivocal expressions, 
says scarcely a word which might not have been said by one who believed 
that death was an eternal sleep, and who was disposed to reeard the 
humble tenants of those tombs as indeed * Each in his narrow cell for ever 
laid.' With these views' I have regretted, that sentiments similar to the 
following had not sprung up in the heart, and received the exquisite 
touches of the classic pen of Gray. I do not offer them to suppfy the 
deficiency. This would be as presumptuous and hopeless an attempt 
as that of the English artists to repair the mutilations which time or 
accident had occasioned among the inimitable relics of Grecian genius. 
They might with great propriety have followed the stanza, beginning 

'*Far f^om the madding crowd'* ignoble strife/* 

No airy dreams their simple fancies fired, 
No thirst for wealth, nor panting after fame ; 
Bnt Iruth divine, snblimer hopes inspired. 
Ami urged them onward to a nobler aim. 

From every cottage, with the day arose 
The hallowed voice of spirit-breathing prayer. 
And artless anthems, at its peaceful close. 
Like holy incense, charm'd the evening air. 

Though they,— each tome of human lore unknown — 
The brilliant path of science never trod. 
The sacred volume claimed their hearts alone* 
Which Uugbt the way to glory and to God. 

Here they from truth's eternal fountain drew 
The pure and gladdening waters, day by day ; 
Learnt, since our days are evil, fleet, and few. 
To walk in wisdom's bright and peaceful way. 

In yon lone pile, o'er which hath sternly passed 

I'lie heavy band of all-destroying time. 

Through whose low mouldering aisles now sighs the blast. 

And roQiid whose altars grass and ivy climb; 

They gladly thronged, their grateful hyttas to raise, 
Ott as thecahn and tMfly sabbath shone. 
The mingled tribute of their prayer and praise. 
In sweet communion rose before the throne. 
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Here from those hononred Kps, which siiored fire 
From beafen's high chancery hath touched, they hear 
Tmths which their zeal in6ame, their hopes inspire, 
Give wings to faith, and checic affliction's tear. 

When life flowed by, and like an angel, death 
Came to release them to the world on high. 
Praise trembled still, on each expiring breath 
And holy triumph beamed from every eye. 

Then gentle hands their * dust to dust' consign ; 
* With quiet tears the simple rites are said. 

And here they sleep, till at the trump divine 
The earth and ocean render up their dead." 

The remarks are in general just, and the poetry is el^ant'and pathetic ; 
but it may be observed, that Gray, in the line ** Each in his narrow cett 
for ever laid," did not obviously mean to inculcate a doctrine of *' eternal 
sleep," but rather to notice the calm and peaceful life of a village peasant, 
and the cessation of its duties, its pleasures, and its hopes, as regarded a 
mortal existence, in the sleep of death. Thus Warton, 

And when their temples long have wore 
The silver crown of tresses hoar 
As studious still, calm peace to keep, 
Beneath a llow'ry turf they sleep. 

Thb Hamlbt. 

Poets have in every age amused themselves in depicting that forgetAil- 
ness of ills to be found in the grave. 

*AXX(!c /le TiBviuara xvn) Karayaia KoXvirrot, 
np(v y «r* <r^c ft Pofj^ oov y fXjenBfioXo itvBfaQai. 

Hon. II. Z. 464* , 

May I lie cold before that dreadful day, 

Press'd with a load of monumental clay, 

Thy Hector wrapt in everkuting sleepy 

Shall neither hear thee sigh, nor see thee weep. PoFB. 

Tet the Greeks of that age believed in futurity ; in Elysium and in 
Tartarus, nor did the father of poetry mean to teach the doctrine of 
eternal foi^tfulness. <^. 
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Tn E following curious prayer by that celebrated Antiquary^ is a singu- 
lar instance of the power of the ruling passion. 

" O most gracious and worshipful Lord God, wonderful in thy provi- 
dence, I return all possible thanks to thee for the care thou hast dways 
taken of me. I continually meet with signal instances of this thy provi- 
dence, and one act yesterday when I unexpectedly met with three M 
MSS.; for which in aparticularmanner I return my thanks, beseeching thee 
to continue the same protection to me a poor helpless sinner, and that icfr 
Jesus Christ his sake.'' — iMtenfrwn the Bodleian, vol. i. p. 1 18» 
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Frkbbric STorlano. i vols. 12aio. O ft W. B. Wbittaker. 

** The circumstances which he** (the aathor of these volumes) ** has 
detailed are, almost in every particular, such as have occurred in real 
life ; and the sketches of human manners and pursuits, which are mixed 
with the events of the narrative, will be recognised by many as of cha- 
racters still figuring on the stage of life, and that they are not mere 
fanciful delineations of the state of society in this country and on the 
continent** — Prifacs. 

It has been remarked, and truly, that the Preface, though placed first* 
is usually the last written portion of every work. The author has, there- 
fore^ no excuse if he fails of living a correct account of his labours. 
His book is finished ; and as he, of all men, ought best to know the 
cohtents of it, so he ought to be careful in exhibiting them correctly. 

Applying this rule to the above extract from the Preface to Frederic 
Morland, we anticipated sketches of some of our public men, drawn so 
faithfully as to be readily acknowledged by the reader ; and, as in- 
teresting scenes copied from real life, possess a truth and force rarely 
to be found in those of mere fiction, we expected a gratification of the 
highest kind in perusing these volumes. 

That the scenes are tSken from real life we can readily believe, because, 
with the exception of some anomalies, which a very little attention to the 
nature of the circumstances narrated would have prevented, the^ are 
•uob as occur every day. A worthy and learned minister of the kvk of 
Scotland feuls of obtaining a parish, but succeeds to the mastership of 
the parochial school : his talents and acquirements, accomjpanied by that 
modesty which is generally attendant on real merit, gain him the esteem 
of his neighbours ; and he receives among his pupils a few boarders of 
a higher rank in life than are often found in such seminaries. Frederic 
Morland, the prote^S of Sir Hector Holdfast, of Steckit Park, is of the 
number,. — a lively, mtelligent, and, upon the whole, a promising youth. 
After passing some years with the Rev. Mr. Drinkwater, he receives Sir 
tf . Holdfast's orders to repair to the university of Edinburgh, there to 
prosecute his studies, aild the sum of fifty pounds to defray the expenses 
of his journey thither. With this sum, which seems far too ^reat for 
such a purpose, especially from the purse of a miser, such as Sir Hector 
is represented to be, he is suffered to leave the worthy schoolmaster to 
. walk to the university. Thus an inexperienced youth is literally turned 
adrifl on the world, without any guide, and with a sum in his pocket to 
which he must have been quite unused, and which he is of course quite 
miprepared to manage. As might be expected, he becomes a dupe, and 
meets with adventures, the most interesting of which is that of saving 
a young lady of great beauty from beine drowned. This lady*s name 
he cannot discover ; we expected to find her the heroine of the tale ; bat 
though he afterward catches a glimpse of her, she immediately disap- 
pears to be seen no more. 

He passes his time at the university very advantageously : he di]ie;ently 
pursues his studies, and makes great literary improvement, until Tie re- 
ceives his protector's commands to travel, and letters of introduction to 
foreign houses, with credit to ** a very lar^ anmuutJ^ This seems very 
inconsistent with die injunction given bun when he first repaired to 
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EiliDbargh, to live there with great economic thooghrquite in unison with 
the extravagant sum remittied to deirajr his travelling expenses to that 
seat of learning. With similar inconsistency this youth, who is dis- 
tressed to learn who are his kindred, and why Sir Hector takes an in- 
terest in his behalf, sets off on the tour of Europe, with a valet, in his 
own travelling equipage^ but without any tutor. Accident provides him 
with one in the person of Dangerfield, a smuggler, who, by offering him 
a passage to Rotterdam on board his ship, induces him to embark with 
him. A storm; and an engagement with a revenue cutter, in which the 
smuggler is captured, follow ; and this is by far the most interesting part 
of the whole work. 

^ There was little need of eloquence on the part of the leader to inspirit his 
men for the approaching rencontre ; besides tlie uncommon confidence they repos- 
ed in him, tlic^r situation andjiabits of life had endowed them with an ample auffiv 
deucy of physical courage. They bad alJ likewise an interest more or less in the 
present aUveuture, and Uiongfb like tbeir commander, they would have preferre4 
the anmulcsted possession of their property, like bim too they were fully determined 
not to sacrifice'it without a desperate struj^^te, Dutchmen too are generally 
rood sailors, and most of the party in the present instance bad not neglected to 
fortify themselves for tbeir anticipated exertions, with moderate drafts of spirit*' 
stirring beverage, of which tbey had on board a copious supply. Dangei^td, 
immediately after his short address to bis crew, went down into the cabin to 
Morland, whom be bad not banished from his recollection ; and for whom, not- 
withstanding the deception he had practised upon bim in the first instance,, it is 
probable be really entertained as much regard as could be expected from 
a man of such a character. He stated to our hero the exact circumstances 
in which they were placed, |>ut assured him at the same time, that be himself 
entertained no apprehensions respecting the event, and that he had no doubt all 
would yet be well. He did not wait for Frederic's reply, but saying that the 

rient circumstances made It impossible for him to be absent for a moment, 
left the yooth, and went to rejoin his crew. In the mean time, the cnttSr 
bad arrived within reach of the guns of the smuggler, which, under the directions 
of her commander, who bad expressly ordered no discharges to be made, till tbey 
should be capable of doing execution, instantly began to return with great brisk- 
ness the fire €»f her antagonist, so that the action might be considered as eom- 
menced. The cannonade was maintained with great spirit on both sides, but 
the soperiority in guns, and complement of men on the side of the cutter, as 
well as her lightness and greater facility of manoeuvering, gave her a deeided 
advantage in this part of the attack over the comparatively unwieldy brig, and 
enabled ber gradually to keep nearing her approaches till the long guns of the 
lalter bad become nearly useless. It was evidently tlie design of the revenue 
vessel to attempt boarding,' as the superior weight qf the brig rendered it next to 
Impossible to make an impression upon her in any other manner, sufficient to 
ensure complete success. This plan Dangerfield bad calculated upon, and his 
arrangements for counteracting it were admirable ; indeed the judicious dispo* 
sitions be bad made fbr baffling the efforts of the enemy, seemed almost to divest 
lua confidence as to the result, of any tinge of presumption. He had dis^ 
tributed bis hands in the best manner possible, in three divisions, under himself 
the mate and the boatswain, and had stationed tbem respectively at the stern, 
midship, and ahead, armed with the musketry and handspikes ; and in this 
position they awaited the impending onset of their adversaries. The cutter 
neanwbi/e put up her helm, and bore boldly down upon the smulgger, contioning 
tb pour in a most destructive fire as she advanced^ by which the misenmast of ber 
opponent went by the board, and at length lay bis broadside to, right under the 
heavy quartets of the brig; A number of her crew, some on the side of tbe 
cutter, some in the ohains and rigging, then threw out the grappling-^ironi, 
which thev held rea<^y for tbe purpose, and succeeded in making the two vessels 
last to each other. The combat now changed its nature, and became desperate 
in the extreme. Tbe crew of the cotter strained every nerve io board the 
smuggler, whose towering quarteis and appalling height were rendered still 
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more fiorkiidable by the manner in which the bales had been piled along iicr 
«|aarter railing. The first who attempted the daring feat ofclimbiog up wm% 
sent down almost instantly by a volley of musketry, and two of the number 
killed. This failure did not, however, retard the prosecution of the attack ; on 
the contrary, it served rather to exasperate than to daunt the assailants. They 
well knew their superior numbers, as we!l as the advantage this circumstance 
would give them in protracting the present slaughterous contest, and felt con- 
fident of ultimate success ; but their recent check had both taught them to ettK 
mate the opposition they were tu es^pcct, and the necessity of cantion and a 
jndicmus application of their means to enable them to overcome it. The board- 
ing party were therefore formed into three detachments, one of whom scrambled 
round to the stern windows -, but here they found all surprise effectually guarded 
against by the dead-lights being put up, and were consequently obliged, though 
a most perilons endeavour, to attempt climbing up her quarter. A second divi- 
sion from the foremast boldly scaled the bows, in apite ot the manner in which 
every entrance was fortified ; while the third, led by the cafUain of the cutter 
himself, pushed their wav up the main chsins to the scene of action. By means 
of these arrangements, though the boarders sustained immense loss before they 
could obtain a firm footing, they finally succeeded in rendering the deck of the 
brig the arena of the conflict, whicli Kaged with terrible fiiry, and for a long time 
with nearly equal success. The smugglers seemed to compensate by their de- 
termined ferocity for their inferior numbers, and might have rendered the issue 
of the engagement doubtful, had not Dangerfidd, while performing prodigies of 
valour, received a pistol shot in the knee, and immediately falling on his back, 
fahi crew in the confusion of the fight imagined him to be killed. The supposed 
fste of their leader struck a panic into the whole band, and, for the moment, 
paralyzed their eflPorts. Their adversaries perceived their advantage, and avail- 
ing themselves of it, pressed their success with such vigour, that in a short time 
victory crowned their exertions, and three loud cheers announced the good 
fortune of the cutter and the surrender of her antagonist.'' 

Morland is then sent to prison, but upon examination before a roagis^ 
trate, he so far exculpates himself from any guilty connexion with those 
in whose company he had been captured, that he is sent to Rotterdam, 
with a recommendation to the magistrate there, to set him at liberty. This 
person. Von Essendorf, is disposed to treat him with great seventy, but 
on examining his papers, finds amongst them a letter addressed to him- 
self. On opening it he discovers it to be an introduction from his old 
friend, Sir Hector Holdfast. He immediately releases him fjfom cap- 
tivity, and inviting him to his own house, treats him very hospitably 
during his stay in Rotterdam. Morland resolves to visit the Rhine 
before he enters France : he is overtaken by a storm, and in seeking 
shelter from it, enters a cave occupied by conspirators, who treat him 
respectfully, and dismiss him very frankly. He goes to Paris, where, 
in the house and at the coterie of a lady of the haut tan there, he is plan* 
dered of fifty Louis. His conduct in this vortex of gaiety and dissipation 
it marked by a degree of caution and prudence far beyond his years and 
experience ; yet through some channel, which is never eicplained, 8ir 
Hector receives an unfavourable report of his conduct, and orders his 
steward to remit him one hundred pounds, and inform him that it is the 
last supply he will receive from that quarter, and that in future he must 
provide his own resources. Morland returns to London, and tries to 
obtain the means of support by writing for the stage and the press. He 
fails in both ; and when reduced to tne last extremity, he receives a 
letter from Sir Hector's steward, announcing the death of his master, 
who in his last will and testament declares Morland to be his legitimate 
son, and heir to all his property, amounting to ten thousand pounds a 
year in land, besides large sums in the funds. 
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Seyerai other characters are introduced, but it would be difficult to^ 
assign any other reason for their appearance, than that they are needful 
to extend the tale to the customary Jeneth ; they are in no respect essen- 
tial either to involve or unfold the plot, if plot indeed can be said to exist 
Morland's curiosity induces him to make a visit in dis^ise to Steckit Park, 
before he quits Scotland to enter on his tour. We cannot discover any 
motiTe for this incident, except it be to shew that the smuggler, Danger- 
ield, was occksionally a visitant there, but for what purpose we are 
eqvally unable to comprehend. . 

> The author carefully avoids all common names, always resorting to 
^ childish and ridiculous plan of making the name suit the person. 
The poor schoolmaster is Mr. Drinkwater; the fat incumbent, Mr. 
Tfaumpitwen; the smuggler, Dangerifield ; the gambler, Roguewell ; 
the pcNBt, Anapsest ; and so on throughout the characters. 



FERALIA. 

The Feralia was a festival in honour of the dead, observed at Rome 
the 17th or 21st of February. It continued for eleven days, during which 
time presents were carried to the graves of the deceased, marriages were 
forbidden, and the temples of the gods were shut. It was universally 
believed, that the manes of their departed friends came and hovered over 
their graves, and feasted upon the provisions that the hand of piety and 
afiection had procured for them. Their punishments, it was believed, 
were also suspended, and during that time they enjoyed rest and liberty. 
Lucian, in his accustomed manner, ridicules these ceremonies of the 
religion of his age. See Magnet, No. 2, p. 26. 



NEWTONIAN M8S. 

It is perhaps not generally known, that Sir Isaac Newton left an im- 
mense number of MSS. for publication, of which the family of the Earl 
of Portsmouth have the care, and not one of which have been published* 
" It is astonishing," says Dr. Charles Hutton, in his Mathematical 
Dictionary, *' what care and industry Sir Isaac had employed on the 
papers relating to chronology, church history, &c. ; as, on examining the 
papers themselves (MSS.)« which are in the possession of the family of 
the Earl of Portsmouth, it appears that many of them are copies over and 
over again, often with little or no variation ; the whole number beinff 
upwards of four thousand sheets in folio, or eight reams of folio paper. 
In the Relics of Literature a catalogue is given of these MSS., which !• 
in many parts incorrect 

ETYMOLOGY OF AUOVHY, 

" Must not a man be very thoroughly possessed by the demon of ety- 
mology (obserres a witty writer) to say with Pezron and others, that the 
Roman word augurium came from the Celtic words au and gur ? Ac- 
cx>rding to these learned men, au must, among the Basques and Bas- 
Bretons, have signified the liver ; because asu, which (say they) signified 
l^, doubtless stood for the liver, which is on the riglU Me ; and gur 
meant man, or tfeUow or red, m that Celtic tongue of which we have not 
«ne memoriaU Truly this is powerful reasoning." 
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poMraii. 



NuMEKOUB as are the tribe of rival aramaa which now obtrude tbean 
selves upon the notice of the public, the Panorama still holds a decided 
superiority. The Panorama, in my humble opinion, is more full o£ 
beauty and interest, than any other exhibition of the same class : tkare^ 
in imagination, you may witness the confusion and strife of battle ; — t 
travel through the frozen regions of the north ; — mingle among the gay, 
fantastic groups of the Venetian Carnival, — and revel beneath the warm 
skies, and amidst the romantic scenery of the south. The impresaioas 
received firom the Panorama of Pompeu are of a more melancholy cast : 
the prevailing air of desolation is completely infectious : and memory 
heightens the gloom^ by calling to mind me grandeur of the Gredan and 
Roman empires, now, alas ! faded and obscured for ever. 

The remains of a triumphal arch, with fragments of its former splendour 
still adhering to it, and the shade cast from the broken columns in the 
adjoining temple of Jupiter, are extremely natural. After dwelling on 
the ruins of the Forum, with its temples and public edifices, the eye is 
relieved by gazing on the grand encircling range of mountains, among 
which towers Vesuvius, in eruption. A few specimens of painting may 
be seen still cUng'ing to the dilapidated walls : that of Bacchus and 
Silenus is amazin^y perfect, and the colours extraordinarily vivid. The 
site of Stabia, with the spot where the elder Pliny fell a victim to his 
generous exertions for the relief of the wretched Pompeians, cannot fail 
of exciting particular interest in the eyes of every classical observer, 
Mr. Barker has very judiciously guarded against introducing too many 
figures ; they would have been incompatible with the general tenor of the 
scene. We have, however, one of our favourite groups ; peasants celebra- 
ting a festival ; — the air seems to recede from the figures, as they wheel 
round in the dance; the sun is breaking through the light foliage of the 
vines, from which the ripe grapes hang in tempting clusters. It would 
be needless here to give an account of the histoiy of Pompeii, and of the 
benefits which have resulted to modern science from its important dis- 
covery : a full account of those matters is given in the explanatory bool^; 
I shaU only remark, that but one-eighth of the ruins has hitherto been 
excavated: the observer may from hence form an idea of the once 
flourishing condition of t^iis iU-foted city. B. 



JBALOUSY. 



To donbt*8 an injury ; to suspect a Iriend 
Is breach of friendship. Jealousy's a seed 
Sown but in vicious minds ; prone to distnint. 
Because apt to deceive. 



Old Play. 



' Jealousy^ a noble crhne , 
Tis the high pulsed passion in a fever ; 
A sickly dreoght, but sliews a burning thirst 

Do.-<-AifeHiTaiov. 
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TwEKTY-FOVR ExERCiSBS voR ONE OR TWO Flutes, in all the Sharp 
and Flat Keys. — By Alexander Howship, Professor of the Flute. The 
Aothor, 12, DenzeU Strtet, Clare Market 
THEftE ezetoMes are constructed upon a novel and' improTed plan, and 
die practice of them is better calculated to promote a perfect knowledge 
of the German flute, than that of aay other set of Exercises that we ever 
met with. They are arranged m all the different sharp and flat, major, 
and relative minor keys, commencing with the most easy, and gradually 
proceeding to the more difficult. The exercises in etich of the several keys 
are preceded by a key note, gamut, and a short prelude, which greaUy 
ttseist the student in '' fingering,*' before he proceeds to practise the 
exercises themselves. 

Unlike the common run of musical exercises, those before us do not 
oottsist of ''flat, stale, and unprofitable'' studies ; but all of them are com* 
positions of such merit and beauty, as cannot fail to cultivate the taste of 
the pupil, at the same time that they conduce to a mechanical knowledge 
tfid noastery of the German flute. It is evident that the Author is prac- 
tically acquainted with the powers and susceptibilities of the delightful 
instrament which he professes to teach : and he has obviously bestowed 
great attention in composing and arranging the present publication. It 
will, we doubt not, prove of essential service to those who wish to excel 
in the agreeable recreation and accomplishment of performing on the 
iitte. 

INTERNAL GREATNESS OV ATHENS irNDBR PERICLES. 

Tragedy, but lately a rude ceremonial, had been elevated by iEschy* 
his to the most heroic dignity, and softened by Sophocles into the most 
harmonious sweetness. Painters, who had attained the noblest purity in 
design, and the freest grace in outline. Were employed to adorn the places 
of assembly with the forms of illustrious heroes. Sculpture had sprung to 
fife at the magic touch of Phidias, and rendered every part of the city 
august and venerable by the breathing shapes of warriors and deities. 
At the head of a number of consummate artists, whom his noble works had 
excited to excellence, Phidias was engaged b^ Pericles in rearing and 
adorning temples, of which the smallest portions still excite the utmost 
delight and wonder. The imagination can conceive nothing more glo- 
rious than this city — ^its halls and temples, all of the most beautiful mate^ 
rtab, and most exquisite workmanship — the dazzling whiteness of it^ 
buildings, relieved by trees of the freshestgreen — the multitude of statues, 
disposed with the finest taste, each limb and feature of which might hold 
die gazer in breathless delight ; — and fill its far-outstretching crowd of 
domes and columns, overhung by a sky of the deepest blue, and con- 
nected by a noble line of fortresses, with the ftee and sparkling ocean t 
Tet still more worthy of admiration were the actors on this eorgeous scene 
-^Poets almost the mventors as well as the perfectors of their art. Ora^ 
tors endowed with power to sway the passions at will — and a race of free- 
men, fresh from a triumph over millions ! Unhappily, corruption was in^ 
sensibly maldue way amidst tbis throng of noble spirits ; too soon to de^ 
atroy the energies which they lived to inspire. But we cannot dwell on 
die short-lived greatness of Athens, without feeling a triumph that eardi 
has known a grandeur so stately, and a beauty so exquisite, even whhe 
those principles of truth and virtue, by which alone they could be ren- 
dered lastiogy were l)ut imperfectly understood*. W. 
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THB GERMAN IN ITALY. 

Some years ago, a German Prince making the tour of Europe, stopped 
at Venice for a short period. It was at the close of summer, the Adriatic 
was calm, the nights were lovely, the Venetian women full of tboae 
delicious spirits, that in their climate rise and fall with the coming and 
departure of this finest season of the year. Every day was given by 
this illustrious stranger, to researches among the records and antiquities 
of this singular city ; and every night to parties on the Brenta or the 
sea. As the morning drew nigh^ it was the custom to return from the 
water, to sup at some of the houses of the nobility. In the commence- 
ment of his intercourse, all national distinctions were carefully sup- 
pressed ; but as his intimacy increased, he could not help observing the 
lurking vanity of the Italians. One of its most frequent exhibitions, was 
in the Httle dramas that wound up their stately festivities. The wit was 
constantly sharpened by some contrast between the Italian and the 
German, some slight aspersion on Teutonic rudeness, or some remark 
on the history of a people untouched by the elegance of southern man- 
ners. As the sarcasm was conveyed with Italian grace, and the offence 
softened by its humour, it was obvious that the onlj retaliation must be 
a good-natured and humorous one. When the Pnnce was on the point 
of taking leave, he invited his entertainers to a farewell supper. He 
drew the conversation to the infinite superiority of the Italians, and above 
all of the Venetians, acknowledged the darkness in which Germany had 
been destined to remain so long, and looked forward wiUi infinite sorrow 
to the comparative opinion of posterity, upon a country to which so little 
of its gratitude must be due. '' But, m^ Lords,*' said he, rising, <' we are 
an emulous people, and an example like yours must not be lost even 
upon a German. I have been charmed with your dramas, and have 
contrived a little arrangement to give you one of our country ; if yoa 
will condescend to follow me to the great hall." The company rose 
and followed him through the splendid suite of a Venetian villa : to the 
hall which was fitted up as a German barn. The aspect of the theatre 
produced at first universal surprise, and next a universal smile. It had 
no resemblance to the gilded and sculptured saloons of their own sump- 
tuous little theatres. However, it was only so much the more Teutonic. 
The curtain drew up — the surprise rose into loud laughter, even amongst 
the Venetians, who have been seldom betrayed into any thing beyond a 
smile for generations together. The stage was a temporary erection, 
rude and uneven. The scenes represented a wretched irregular street^ 
scarcely lip^hted by a single lamp, and looking the fit haunt for robbery 
and assassmation. On a narrower view, some of the noble spectators began 
to thii)k it had a resemblance to an Italian street, and some actually 
discovered in it one of the leading streets of their own city. But the 
play was on a German story, and tney were under a German roof. The 
street, notwithstanding its similitude, was of course German. The street 
was for a time unpeopled ; but at length a traveller, a German, with 
pistols in his belt, and apparently exhausted with fatigue, came heavily 
pacing along. He knocked at several of the doors, but could obtain no 
admission. He then wrapped himself up in his cloak, sat down upon 
the fragment of a monument, and thus soliloquized : — *' Well, here I 
have come, and this is my reception. All palaces, no inns ; all nobles, 
and not a man to tell me where I can lie down in comfort or in safety. 
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Well, it can't be helped. ' A Oernrnn does not much care, campai^m^ 
has hardened efieminacy amongst us. Loneliness is not so well unless a 
man can labour or read. Read, that's true, come out Zimmerman." He 
drew a Yolume from his pocket, moved nearer to a decaying lamp, and 
soon seemed absorbed. He had been till now the only actor. Another 
soon shared the eyes of the spectators. A tall light figure came with 
a kind of visionary movement firom behind the monument, surveyed the 
^veller with keen cariosity, listened with apparent astonishment at his 
wordsi and in another moment had fixed itself gazing over his shoulder 
on the volume. The eyes of this singular being wandered rapidly over 
Uie page, and when it was turned, they were lifted up to Heaven, widi 
the strongest expressions of astonishment. The German was weary, his 
head soon drooped over his book, and he closed it. '* What," said he, 
rising and stretching himself, ** is there no one stirring yet in this com- 
fortless place — is it not near davT He took out his repeater, and 
touched the pendant; it struck tour. His mysterious attendant had 
watched him narrowly, the repeater was eyed in its turn ; but when it 
struck, delight was mingled with the wonder that had till then filled his 
pale, intelligent countenance. ** Four o'clock," said the German ; ** in 
my country half the world would be going to their day's-work by this 
time; in another hour it will be sun-rise. Well then, you nation of 
sleepers, 111 do you a service, and make you open your eyes." He drew 
out one of his pistols and fired it. The attendant form still hovering 
behind him, haa looked curiously on the pistol ; but on its goin^ off, it 
started back in terror, and uttered a loud cry, that made uke traveller 
start. '* Who are you?" was his greeting to this strange intruder, '' I 
will not hurt you," was the answer, *^ Who card's about that?' was the 
retort, and he pulled out the other pistol. *' My friend," said the figure, 
*' even that weapon of thunder and lightning cannot hurt me now ; but 
if yoo would know who I am, let me entreat you to satisfy my curiosity a 
moment. You seem a man of extraordinary powers." ** Well then," 
said the German, in a gentler tone, " if you come as a friend» I shall be 
glad to give you all the information in my power: it b the custom of our 
country to deny nothing to those who will love or learn." The formet 
sighed deeply, and murmured, ** And yet you are a German ; but you were 
just reading a case of strange and yet most interesting figures : was it a 
manuscript?'* **^No, it was a printed book?" *' Printing, what is 
printing? I never heard but of writing." ** It is an art by which one man 
can give to the world in one day, as much as three hundred could give 
by writing, and in a character of superior clearness and beautv ; by which, 
books are universal, and literature eternal." ** Admirable, glorious arti" 
said the inquirer, ''who was its illustrious inventor?" *' A German!" 
** But, another Ciuestion, I saw you look at a most curious instrument, 
traced with figures, it sparkled with diamonds ; but its greatest wonder 
was its sound. It gave the hour with miraculous exactness, and the 
sounds were followed with tones superior to the sweetest music of my 
day." " That was a repeater!** " How! when I had the luxuries of the 
world at my command, 1 had nothing better to tell the hour with, than a 
depsydra, or a sun- dial. But this must be invaluable, from its facility 
of Deing carried about. It must be an admirable guide even to higher 
knowledge. All depends upon the exactness of time. It may assist 
mavigation, astronomy. What an invention! whose was it? he most 
be more than human.** *• He was a German !*' '• What, still a barba- 
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rian! I remember his Bftdon: I once saw a legkxi of then mardiuig 
towards Rome — they were a bold and brate blae-eyed troop— the whole 
city ponred out to see them; but we looked on them as so many gallant 
sorages. I have only one mote question to ask you. I saw yon raise 
yoar band, with a small truncheon in it ; in a moment something rushed 
out, that seemed a portion of the 6xe of the clouds. Were those diunder 
and lightnittf that I saw ? Did they come at tout command ? Was that 
truncheon a talisman^ and are you a mighty magician? Was thai 
truncheon a sceptre, commanding the elements ? Are you a god ?** The 
strange inquirer had drawn back gradually, as his feelings rose. His 



cnriositY was now turned into solemn wonder, and he stood gazing up- 
wards, m an attitude expressive of mingled awe and astonistoent. The 
German felt the sensation of a auperior presence growing on himself^ as 
he looked on the fixed countenance of this mysterioas bong. It was n 
that misty Mending of light and darkness, which the moon leaves as it 
sinks just before okNm. There was a single hue of pals gcey in the Eaat 
that tinged the stranger's visaM, with a chill light ; rae moon reatiag 
broadly om the horizon, was settmg behind, and the igvre seemed as h 
standingin the oib; its arms were lifted towards heaven, and the light 
came through between them, witb the mild splendour of a vision. But 
the German, habituated to the vicissitudes of ** perils by flood and field,** 
shook off his brief alarm, and proceeded calmly to exphun the soufce oi 
die miracle. He gave a slight detail of the machinery of the pistol, and 
alluded to the history of gunpowder. " it must be a mighty instrumeHt 
in the hands of man, either for good or ill," said tiie form. *' How it 
must change the nature of war ! By whom was this wondrous secret 
revealed to the treaders Upon earth ?" ^ A Germm." The form seemed 
suddenly to enlarge — its feebleness of voice was gone — its attitude waa 
imsbtibly noble. Before it had uttered a word, it fooked as vamde to per- 
suade %na command ; its outer tobe had been flun^ away ; it now stood 
with an antique drau of brilliant white, gathered in many folds, and 
edged in a deep border of purple ; a slight wreath, like laurel, of a das- 
iling green, was on its brow ; it looked ¥ke the Genius of Eloquence. 
^ S^nnger,'' said he, pointing to the Appenines, which were beginning to 
be marked with twilight, ** eighteen hundred years havae passed awaj 
nnce I was the glory of all beyond those mountains. I was then triumph- 
ant, and was honored as the great leading mind of ihe intellectud empire 
of Uie world : but I knew noSiing of diese things ; I was a child to you. 
Has not Italy been still the mistress of the mind ? Shew me her noble 
inventions. I must soon sink into the earth — let me learn stBl to iove 
my country." The listener started back, exclaiming, ** Who, and what 
are you V '' I am the spirit of an ancient Romui. ^ew me by the 
love of a patriot, whatltaly now sends out to enlighten mmdcind.'' Tlie Ger- 
man looked embimrassed ; but, in a moment after, he heard die sound -of 
■M, pipe and tcdwr. He pointed in silence to the narrow street from whence 
die interruption came; a ragged -figure tottered out, with a barrel-organ 
at his back, a frame of puppets in his hand, a hurdy-guidy round Us 
neck, and a string of dandng dogsin his train. The spirit uttered, with 
a sigh, ^ Is this Italy V* The German bowced his head. The riiownaa 
began his cnr— ^' Raree show, fine raree ahow against the widl! Fine« 
Madam CataJ^ni dance upon de rround. Who come for de galantee 
show?" The organ struck up, the dogs danced, die Itsdian. capered 
round them. The spirit raised his broad gaze to Heaven — ** These the 
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mm of my country! these die poets, the orators^ the patriots of maokind! 
what scorn and curse has fallen upon them 1" As he gazed, tears sud- 
denly suffused his eyes ; a sunbeam struck across the spot where he stood; 
a purple mist rose around him, and he was gone. 

The Venetians, with one accord, started from their seats and rushed 
out of the hall. The Prince and his suite had previously arranged erery 
thing for leaving the city, and were beyond the Venetian territory before 
sunrise. Another night in Venice, and they would have been on th^ 
way to the otitier world. 



HISTORICAL FABLES. 



The Laplanders have been reoresented by some authors as being o^rer- 
growB with shaggy hair like wild beasts. Others have ^ven them but 
096 eye ; but tli^ are fiables whidi diose authors seem to have borrowed 
from Herodotaa and Pliny, and in no way applicable to the Laplanders, 
«rany raoeef peofde upon the face of the eartn. The origin of this story 
ttl people ovMgrown with hair, who had but one eye, like the Cyclops, is 
as iAd or older than the Ume when Herodotus wrote his history. He 
spei^ of certmn Cyclops called Anmaspi, inhabiting the northern parts, 
yfho waged perpetual war with dragons or griffins, in possession of mines 
of gold. * The notion of these Cyclops is supposed to have arisen from 
the interpretation of the Scythian word Anm(upos,yMc^ signifies one eye. 
- It has been thought by some, iheti the Anmaspi were a Tartar nation, 
i&lo whose country the Chinese (i^se ensign is a dragon or griffin) 
mMle frequent inroads for the purpose of seekmg for eold, which diey 
carried away with them. As to the peculiaritv of the natives ofLap- 
Mnia in respect to hairiness, it has been supposed to allude to their wear- 
mg furs in the winter for an outer garment. Herodotus likewise speaks 
of aieBy who, at particular seasons, were changed into wolves. This cer- 
tainly had no other foundation than in the depraved fancies or impositions 
of sorcerers, who pretend to a power of transforming themselves into 
wolves, and perhaps to carry on the deception, disguised themselves in 
the skins o( those animals. This belief has remained to later ages» and 
has left its name behind it, being called werewolf, by the Germans wiihr* 
wolf, and by the French laup garou. 

AcERBi's Travels. 



* Thus Miltoq, who accommodates the word to the mtAre : 



Am when a griftn through the wilderness 
With winged ooone o'er hill or moorr dale, 
Parsoes the Ariroaspian, who bj stealth 
Had from his wakeful custody pnrioin'd 
The guarded gold. 
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THE ENVIRONS OF GENEVA. 

From the summit of the Jura, a height of some thousand feet, is seen 
BS a garden, the heavenly country that surrounds Geneva and its silver 
lake ; with the gigantic Alps rearing their heads in the distance. 

The view opens to the traveller on a sudden, and ther^ is not in the 
world a grander coup (Tail, It is like heing suspended in the air, looking 
down on the garden of Eden, which never in my most extravagant fancy 
seemed more enchanting. I exclaimed at once — ** If there's a heaven 
on earth, I see it now.** The recollection of Milton's Satan when he first 
viewed our little world forcibly struck me. 

The lake is beautifully clear and transparent ; it reflects as a faithful 
mirror the surrounding scenery ; the Rhone which traverses it from east 
4o west, full fifty miles, may be traced in its whole course by the differeirt 
kue of its waters. The town of Geneva is delightfully situated on tliA 
western extremity of the lake, and through it the Rhone eushes in two 
clear streams, and resumes its rapid course towards the Mediterranean. • 

What can excel the delight afforded by a sailing excursion on the 
tranquil surface of the lake, in the oblique rays of a declining sun"! the 
^oudless sky, the pure unruffled air, the verdant bank, sloping to the 
water's edge, the vineyards that ornament the rising ground, the in- 
numerable villas, their flowery gardens, which seem stolen from the lake, 
the rich appearance of the country around, even to the tremendous moun- 
tsdns that form a hairier designed by nature to shut in this little paradise 
from the rest of tbeworld, their heads covered, with snows during the 
greater part of. the summer, as if to shew an agreeable freshness on the 
glowing bosom of the valley, the hoary crest of Mount Blanc, grey with 
£temal snows, standing like a venefrable patriarch amidst his numerous 
offspring of many generations — all these combine in finishing a picture, 
which none but the pencil of nature could design. 



PARISIAN ON DITS. 

There is nothing new at our great theatres ; the people are too busy 
at the elections to attend to other things. 

An interesting volume, composed during a residence of some years at 
Rome, has made its appearance, under the title of Tabiettes Romames. It 
contains many amusing anecdotes. The author appears to be both a wit 
and a philosopher. The following is one of the anecdotes : — 

'< Auer Napoleon had married Marie Louise, he appeared dissatisfied 
that Canova (who was very intimate with bim) did not compliment him ; 
** Puisje vousfcliciter (rejoined Canova), cCavoirfait divorce avcc la for- 
tune r 

A new Romance from the pen of a lady, of which report speaks highly, 
will soon appear, entitled " Le Mulatre.'* 

Lady Morgan's Life of Salvator Rosa has been translated and pub- 
lished here. 

The last picture at the Diorama is painted by Mr. Da Guerre : it re- 
presents the ruins of the chapel at Holyrood-house, of which it affords a 
veiT favourable idea. The picture is full of spirit; the effect is natural, 
and altogether it is very much admired. 
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A DISSERTATION ON CLOAKS. 

{For the benefit of the hoodwinked,) 

Surely the goddess of fashion was in one of her most accommo- 
dating and most economical moods when she sanctioned the importation 
of the roquelaure, and the revival of cloaks for walking gentlemen. It 
is rather surprising, that she who delights in disguises, and performs such 
wonders hy means of concealment, should ever have suffered an age to 
pass by unmuffled and uncloaked. That she who, in Rome, presided 
orer the ample draperies of senators, and arranged the folds of the impe- 
rial purple, should, in England, have connived at such scanty and pitiful 
mantles, as half-covered and half-revealed the lank figures of the bare- 
boned Puritans. At a subsequent period, however, even when the gar- 
ment had dwindled still less, she did well to abolish it altogether, on 
discovering to what base uses it might be prostituted by such malignant 
spirits as Quy Faux and his confederates, in cloaks and combustibles. 
But a quarantine of some ages duration having, in a manner, bleached 
out the shade cast upon it, by the dark lantern, so nefariously con- 
cealed under it, a license seems to have been recently issued for its re- 
storation, and accordingly, cloaks of all sorts have, for the last two or 
three winters, been spreading far and wide, until they have obtained that 
happy universality woich renders them come-at-able by persons of all 
oooditions : from him who can order one with linings of fur and scarlet, 
aod gorgeous trappings, in St. James's-street, to him who is at his wits' end 
to muster a sum sufficient to pay for one, without lining or trappings, in 
the purlieus of Monmouth-street, or Rosemary-lane. 

The best of it is, that the most shabby-genteel gentleman in town is 
able, when enveloped in his roquelaure — which, like gentle charity^ 
covereth a multitude of defects — to keep pace with those of most exqui- 
site apparel : the one wearing it to conceal, the other to preserve, their 
under garments. Mr. Wilkins declares, that if the cloaks had not come 
into vogue, just at the critical reason they did, he should long since 
have besn left without a single acquaintance, and have been turned 
away £rom the doors of that public office at which he has been dancing 
attendance for the last two seasons, for the purpose of ascertaining, * if 
die post, which he has been a long time expecting, is yet vacant. Far 
distant is the day unce I beheld the poor applicant without a cloak, or 

W. L. M. VOL I. KO. VIII. — Second Edition. I 
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could discover what he wears beneath it. The collar is carefully closed, 
and raised as high as his cheek-bones ; for poor Mr. W. b troubled 
with a perpetual face-ache ; the cape is never unbuttoned ; as his lungs 
are exceedingly delicate — and the skirt is prevented from flying open, by 
a trusty hook and eye^ a little below the knee ; the wearer beine, accord- 
ing to his own account, of a temper so irritable and furious, mat when 
he formerly suffered his train to flow behind him, and it was constantly 
getting entangled mth the trains of other passengers, he as constantly 
got embroiled in ouarrels and affrays. 

The shapes and species of cloaks are multiplied beyond enumeration, 
and multiform beyond description. The most general favourite seems 
to be the cloak martial. This very nearly resembles that comprehensive 
habiliment which, at once, protects the armour of the life guards, and the 
loins of dieir horses,, from the effects of wet weather. It is a close imi- 
tation of this warlike covering, that has so taken the fancy of the city 
clerks and shopmen, as to give the bridges over which they pass, and 
the suburban roads along which they maroh^ in their daily progress to 
and from their peacrful desks and counters, — the appearance of military 
stations, visited and inspected at stated periods of the day, by so many 
warriors and chieftains in dis^ise. And then the sudden and rapid ad- 
vance of some, who, in the midst of their stateliness hear the town docks 
announce the hour which their punctual principals consider high time 
for all diligent young men to be mounted on a stool, with a pen in 
their hand — and the precipitate retreat of others in the evening, who 
have been detained at business, by some curmudgeonly cit, till after the 
period fixed for the assembly of the << Pancras' free and eas^," or the 
** Shacklewell pic-nic*' — are movements which must have inspired not a 
little alarm and agitation, in the breasts of those, whose locality compels 
them to witness such marchings and counter-marchings, and whose pro- 

rerty lies in the vicinity of these redoubtable operations. For my part, 
have no danger to apprehend, living in a corner, far remote from the 
seat of war, and having little cause to be alarmed for the security of my 
possessions. Still I must take the liberty of requesting, that the officers 
of this corps, when despatched with Christmas accounts, or commissioned 
on the dunning service, vriU deport themselves as gently as their dignity 
will permit, and so as not to increase the horrors of the disagreeable 
duty in which they are engaged, by any gratuitous impertinence, or 
wanton cruelty of their own. The other day, just as I was sitting down 
to dinner in a coffee-room, its two swinging doors were thrown open 
with a bounce, and there entered a tall figure, enveloped in the doak 
martial, accoutred with Wellington boots and clanking spurs, holding in 
his hand a fearful bludgeon, and wearing on his head a fur travelling 
cap with a glittering gold tassel.* The waiters seemed petrified — a gour- 
mand who sat before me, and who had, up to that awful moment, eaten 
with such laborious avidity, as to produce a perspiration on his forehead, 
arrested his uplifted fork, charged with a morsel of savoury venison, and 
without closing his expectant mouth, paused to gaze upon the mysterious 
stranger. Reckless of the commotion he had excitedi that haughty per- 
sonage made his way to the bar, at the farther end of the room, and 
there, in an effeminate tone, which must have been inaudible, but iot 
the silence which his i^;)pearance had obtained, was heard to inform mine 
host, that Messieurs Pipe and Sloe would feel particularly obliged by the 
immediate settlement of their last account. As soon as this notable 

•See VigneUe, p. us. 
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lAiessage was pronounced, the gourmand knit his brows, and consigned 
the suspended morsel to its destination — ^the general business of refec* 
tion was resumed — and the intruder eiUier departed, or remained in 
peace, though it was not worth any body's while to notice what really did 
become of him. 

The cloak pedantic is remarkable for the number of its plaits and the 
amplitude of its cape, which descends upon the arms of the wearer, in 
a form closely resembling the gowns of clergymen and lawyers; besides 
serving, at the same time, to conceal the natural insignificance of the 
wearer. This is a great favourite with those gentlemen of grave aspect, 
and solemn carriage, who seem at every step to solve a problem; and 
who, disdaining to notice the vulgar people and objects through which 
diey pass, possess just as many sensible iaeas when they first set out, as 
Aey do at the conclusion of their perambulations. Sometimes tiiey 
pause to collect their wandering thoughts and flowing draperies, and to 
ensconce themselves still more securely. Anon, they quicken their pace, 
swing their arms about most emphatically, and produce as much rustling 
as a high wind in a forest. I cannot charge them with any overt in- 
stances of fraud or folly ; since, if ever they pass for wise men in the esti- 
mation of the simple, or are mistaken for bishops and judges, by rustics 
and children, the imposition is harmless, and chiefly attributable to the 
shallowness of the dupe. 

The cloak romantic is long and flowing, and is more susceptible of 
varied and picturesque disposition than any other habit of modem adop- 
tion : allowing, as it does, one shoulder to be bare, and the other to be 
invested with a manifold covering, it effectually secures the latter from 
every inclemency of the weather ; though it must be conceded, that the 
former is rather unfairly dealt with, by its entire exposure. One corner 
of the cloak may be carried in the hand, and from time to time, may be 
flung behind the back, whenever it becomes expedient to assume a con- 
sequential air, or a striking attitude — to overawe the insignificant, or to 
captivate a leering fair one. For these and many other good reasons, 
this species of cloak is decidedly the best, for lovers, authors, theatrical 
candidates, subjects of portrait painters, and all who desire to exhibit an 
elegant slovenliness, or a dignified eccentricity. 

The cloak serviceable is an article of female apparel. It is that com-^ 
fortable garb which benevolence wraps round the cold and naked, form* 
ing a portable shelter for ** the houseless child of want;" and a covert to 
the palsied and decrepit, from the piercing vrinter wind. This is the 
cloak which when new, is the holiday pride, and when old, the everjr-day 
wear, of the rustic matron ; which the Irish peasant girls contnve to 
render one of the most becoming, and bewitching dresses in the world ; 
and in the capacious hood of i^ich is " scope and verge enough" for 
the infant progeny of begears, gypsies, wanderers, and haymakers. 

The cloak irresistible ^longs to the ladies, by whom it has been worn, 
on and ofi*, for many generations ; notwithstanding, it has been latterly 
revived, with fresh lustre, under the titJe of the new French silk doak. 
The efiecto produced by ite graceful folds, when neriigently falling upon 
the shoulders of a beauty, at the opera ; or, when closed at the throat, it 
guards the neck of some fashionable fair as she takes her morning drive, 

are truly triumphant. The Marquis of G was taken cajptive by, he 

knows not whom, as she sat in a peach-blossom, at Catalani s first re-ap- 

I 2 
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pe^rance ; and Sir T. F- — - was totally overcome by a little brunette 
in. a puce, , of whom he only caught a glimpse, as her victorious chariot 
whirled into HanoverTsquare. But while I admit the wonderful success 
of this, elegant habiliment, it is but fair to say, that I have no reason to 
owe it any remarkably good will, but rather the contrary. My second 
cousin. Miss Barbara Merton, was tenant for life to some estates which 
were bequeathed to her, and the heirs of her body, or in default thereof, 
to that branch of the family to which I have the honour to belong. Now, 
in her youthful days, Barbara was desirous of marrying for her own gra- 
tification ; and to bring about her wishes, she left no device untried : but 
my grandmother wishing to secure the property for her own posterity^ 
was equally active and intriguing, to thwart my cousin in her matrimonial 
enterprises. In this she succeeded so far as to keep her unmarried, not 
Quly in the heyday of her youthful blood, but long after she had passed 
the grand climactriq. Whether my maternal ancestor, thinking the 
danger was over, grew remiss in her pursuit, or whether Barbara, stirred 
up by spite and desperation^ resolved to be no longer counteracted, I am 
not certain, But» in her fifty-ninth year, she ventured upon the follow- 
ing experiment : — She attired herself in a geranium coloured silk doak, 
pf the same fashion as the present; through. the arm-holes of which, her 
withering arms were thrust, encompassed with a pair of most costly and 
exquisite poyntz lace ruffles, which had, time out of mind, been a sort of 
heir loom to the estate in question : underneath this accommodating enve- 
lope, she revealed a stomacher, richly studded with precious stones — and 
on .her head, she fantastically placed a straw-hat, turned up both before 
and behind, with a lining of maiden's blush, and liberally trimmed with 
cherry-coloured ribbons— and from beneath this again, there crept out 
a profusion of auburn ringlets. Thus apparelled and adorned, she be^ 
took herself to an eminent painter — Gainsborough, I think — who was 
equally skilful in landscape, and the figure. To him she sat for her por* 
^rait, giving him to understand, by no very obscure intimation, that she 
should not think die worse of his art, if he imparted a little of the hue of 
her cloak to her complexion, which was by nature, the colour of her 
^traw-hat For a back-ground, she directed the manor-house to be de- 
lineated, in the most advantageous perspective. When the picture was 
finished, she most condescendingly permitted it to be exhibited at the 
new rooms of the Royal Academy ; where it had not been many dayj^ 
before it attracted the notice of a London attorney, of some respectabi-* 
iity, who idirewdly guessed that the lady and her estate were both to be 
disposed of. Findmgi after a little inquiry, that his supposition wa^ 
jcorrect;, he lost no time in throwing himself in the way of Miss Barbara, 
to whom he declared the anxietude he had experienced ever since he had 
caught a glimpse of her interesting picture. As no time was to be lost, 
the match was concluded ; and be soon had the feUcity of leading to the 
hymeneal altar, a maiden who stood confessed in all the charms of 
blooming sixty. They lived together in a very harmonious and friendly 
manner for five years, when, as there appeared but little prospect of aa 
^eir to cut off the entail, the lawyer took care to cut it off himself, by 
means of a common recovery ; whereby the estates departed as completely 
from our side of the house, as if Barbara had been the mother of endles3 
generations. And since all this mischief may be traced to the effects of 
the geranium silk cloak, it is not to be wondered at, if I look upon dl 
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cloaks of the same make and material, with a little prejudice. Hitherto^ 
however, I liave seen nothing to find fault with ; but, if in the course of 
this season, or the next, I detect either cloak or hood departing from the 
bounds of elegance and moderation, I shall not hesitate to cut it up, 
without fear or favour, pity or remorse. 



COCKNEY. 



The Description of Cockaygn^, a rude, satirical poem, probably written 
about the year 1200, in ridicule of the monastic life, is curious, as afibrd- 
iiig the etymology of the modern term cockney. From the Latin, coquina, 
a: kitchen, came the French words coquin and cocagne. Coquin was ori- 
ginally coquinus, an attendant in the kitchen, a turnspit; and thence 
came to sigiiify any other mean, worthless person. Cocagne was the 
luxury of the kitchen. Hence, to thjs day, among the amusements of 
the common people in France, at public feasts and rejoicings, it is usual 
to erect a mast . called the MAt de cocagne, at the top of which are 
placed roast meats, and other delicacies, as prizes for those who can 
most quickly, reach them by climbing. The land of Cocagne, therefore, 
is an imaginary land of luxury, which the author of the abovenamed poem 
places '*Jar in see bi west Spaynge,^ i. e. " far in the sea to the westward 
of Spain" — the supposed situation of the great island Atlantis, the Hes- 
perian gai'dens, and other fancied scenes of happiness, beyond the reach 
of navigaUon, as then practised. The metropolis of England being con- 
sidered, by the rude inhabitants of the country parts, as a seat of mere 
luxury and idleness, afterward received, in contempt, this name of 
cokt^ne^ corrupted by them into cockney, as appears by a scoffing rhyme 
of one of the old barons- 
Were I in m^ castle of Bangay, 
Beside the n? er of Waveney, 
I would not care for the king Cockeney, 

And it is somewhat amusing to trace in the satirical description of cock- 
^gnty the origin of the puerile stoiy of roasted pigs, running about the 
streets of L^idon, crying, " come, eat me,'' 

The geesirostid on tbe«pi(te, 

Fleegh to that abbai God hit wot. 

And gred itb gees, al hole, al hot. 



W. 



CONNUBIAL AFPBCTION. 

« How doth your lady-^worthy peer,*' 

My lord's companions said — 
" I left her dying, Sir, and fear. 

By this time she is dead." 
" A hundred on it*'—" Done*'— the watch 

Is set, the stakes they lay. 
The messenger's enjoined dispatch, 

The bucks impatient stay. 
Soon he returns with brow of woe, 

" Your loss, my lord, isg^eat:" 
« What loss?'' ** Your wife, my hwd*.". « Oho ! 

I feared I'd loil my 6el/' 

Coo* 
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Pridb shall have a Fall. A Comedy in 5 Acts, with Soogs, 1824. 
Hunt, Robinson, & Co. 

THOiroH we usually intend to devote the pages of the Literary Mag* 
nety to the more stable pursuits of literature — and to avoid noticing the 
ephemeral productions of the drama, yet as a new comedy has appeared, 
which has excited some attention, by the propriety of its incidents, and 
by the spirit of its passages, we must briefly regard that anomaly in 
modem literature — a successful comedy. The auuior, the Rev. George 
Croly, IS known as the writer of the pleasing poems of " Paris, in 1816;" 
the '^ Angel of the world," &c. ; and he has now produced a play, spirited 
and dramatic, interspersed with allusions and descriptions, which will 
remind the reader and the audience of that peculiar mannerism of comedy 
which distinguishes our great dramatic bard. The play is dedicated to 
Mr. Canning, in a style of elegant compliment, equsdly creditable to the 
minister and to the man. 

" As a tribute to public and private excellence — to the great and po- 
pular Minister, by whose firmness, temperance and ability. Peace has been 
preserved to the Empire — and to the Man, emment for those virtues and 
accomplishments which give Peace its highest dignity and splendour." 

The plot of this piece, which is not very complicated, resembles the 
Predeuses Ridicules of Moliere. Lorenzo, an officer of hussars, retams 
from Morocco to Palermo, in the opening of the play, expecting to be 
married to Victoria, the daughter of a wealthy mercbant, Ventoso. — 
During the absence of the captain, the merchant has been ennobled ; 
and the fair one, is assailed by her parents, to reject the captain. In 
revenue, Lorenzo and his brother-officers, impose a person, whom they 
conceive to be of mean birth, on the family, as a man of rank and 
fortune. Ttiis is Torrento, a young extravagant, and who is in love with 
Victoria's sister, Leonora. He is introduced to the family as aPnnce 
Pindemonte, the title adopted by the conspirators, after rejecting the 
more familiar ones of Duke of Monti-Puldano, Sauteme, CoiSroti^ or Vtm- 
de grave. Lorenzo not wishing to carry the joke too far, hastens to 
Ventoso, and relates the whole affiiir ; and Torrento is surprised at being 
introduced to Victoria, believing the lady involved in the plot to be his 
Leonora, not knowing that there were two sisters in the family. Some 
amusing incidents occur at the count's house, in whidi a quarrel ensues, 
between Lorenzo and Torrento, in which the latter asserts, that he is a 
person of real rank ; and, after some unaccountable adventures, Lorenzo 
and Torrento are finally united to the two sisters. The former turning 
out to be the son of the viceroy of Sicily ; and the latter, the heir of the 
estate and title, unlawfully assumed by his apparent father-in-law, Count 
Ventoso. Great wit and spirit exist in this comedy ; and whatever may 
be the simplicity of the plot, the action of the drama never ceases. The 
puns are perhaps too numerous. The license of Shakspeare is not an 
authority in this respect. In the succeeding extracts, however, there are 
evident Shaksperian touches and allusions, in the accustomed manner 
of the writers of the age of Elizabeth. 

HOKSBT PRIDfi. 

— -^ The nan who give me 
beio((, tbo* DO Lord, 
Was nature*! nobleman, an honest man ! 
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And prou<ler am I, at tiiis hoar to staQcl, 
UnpedestalTd, but on his lowly graye. 
Than if I tower'd npon a moonment 
High as the clouds with rotten iaiainy. 

HOPE AUD BEAUTY. 

Till hope and beauty like twin flowws decay, 
For want of cherishhig. 

DISAPPOINTED LOVS. 

The maddening hour when first we met, 
The glance, the smile, the yow you gave : 
The last wild moments haunt me yet ; 
I feel theyll haunt me to the grave t 
Down, wayward heart, no longer heaye ; 
Thou idle tear, no longer flow : 
And may that heaVn he dar^d deceiye, 
Forgive, as I forgive him now. 
Too Ipvely, oh, too lov'd, fkrewell ! 
Though parting rends my bosom strings, 
This hour we part ! the grave shall tell 
The thought that to ray spirit clings. 
Thou pain, above all other pain ! 
Thou joy, all other ioys above ! 
Again, again, I feel thy chain. 
And die thy weeping martyr, Love. 

MOOV. 

How lovely thro' those vapours soars the moon ! 
Like a pale spirit casting off the shroud. 
As it ascends to heaven I 

The imitation of Mercutio and his queen Mab, is evident in the follow- 
ing lines on Curiosity ! 

CURIOSITY. 

True, lady, by the roses in those lips, 

Both man and woman waold find life ; 

But for the cunning of— -curiosity I a waste. 

She's the world's witoh, and through the world she runs, 

The merriest masquer underneath the moon ! 

To beauties, laqguid from the last night's rout. 

She comes with tresses loose, and shoulders wrapt 

In morning shawls ; and by their pillow sits, 

TeWng delicioas tales of— lovers lost. 

Fair rivals jilted, scandal's smuggled lace. 

The bondredth novel of the Gfcat Unknown ! 

And then they smile^ and rub their eyes, and yaurn, 

And wonder what's o'clock, then sink again ; 

And thus she sends the pretty fools to sleep. 

She comes to ancient dames — and stiff as steel 

In hood and stomacher, with snuff in hand. 

She makes her rigid muscles g^y with news . ^ *^ 

Of Doctor^s Conunons, matches broken off, ^ 

Bhie-stocking frailties, cards, and ratafia ; 

And thos she gives tiiem prattle for the day. 



She sits by aadenit politicians, bowed 
As if a hundred years were on her back : 
TheB peerii^ through her speclncles, she reads 
A seeming journal, stufi'd with monstrous tales 
Of Turks and Tartars; deep oonspiracies. 
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(Born in the writerV brain ;) of spots in tbe son, 
Pregnant with fearful wars. And so they shake, 
And hope they'll find the world all safe by morn: 
And thus she makes the world, botti young and old, 
Bow down to sovereign Curiosity. 

We are glad to see the spirit of the ancient drama revive in a modern 
comedy. The undisguised emotions of the heart, ** with nature's feel- 
ings warm," the language of passion and of truth, are surely better than 
the frigid civilities, and the vapid movements of fashionable life — a life 
spent in artifice and masquerade. 



DEMOSTHENES. 

Before the time of Demosthenes, there existed three distinct styles 
of eloquence ; that of Lysias, mild and persuasive, quietly engaged the 
attention and won the assent of an audience : that of Thucydides, bold 
and animated, awakened the feelings, and powerfully forced conviction 
on the mind ; while that of Isocrates, was, as it were, a cotnbination of 
the two former. Demosthenes can scarcely be said to have proposed 
any individual as a "model ; he rather culled all that was valu2a>le from 
the various styles of his great predecessors, working them up, and blend- 
ing them into one harmonious whole : not however that there is such a 
uniformity or mannerism in his works, as prevents him from applying 
himself with versatility to a variety of subjects ; on the contrary, he 
seems to have had the power of carrying each individual style to perfec- 
tion, and of adapting himself with equal excellence to each successive 
topic. In the general structure of many of his sentences, he very much 
resembles Thucydides ; but is more simple and perspicuous, and better 
calculated to be quickly comprehended oy an audience. His clearness 
in narration ; his elegance and purity of oiction ; and (to borrow a meta- 
phor from a sister art) his correct keeping, remind the reader of Lysias. 

The general tone of his oratory was admirably adapted to an Athenian 
audience, constituted as it was of those whose habits of life were mecha- 
nical, and of those whom ambition or taste had led to the cultrvation of 
literature. The former were captivated by sheer sense, urged with mas- 
cuUne force and inextinguishable spirit, and by the forcible applica- 
tion of plain truths ; and yet there was enough of grace and variety to 
please more learned and fastidious auditors. 

The indefatigable industry of Demosthenes gave his enemies an oppor- 
tunity of denying his natural taleiits : this malicious opinion woiild easily 
find credit ; and in fact, a similar mistake is very frequently made ; for since 
it is acknowledged on all hands, that all successful men who are naturally 
dull, must be industrious ; the converse of the proposition grows into re- 
pute, and it is inferred that men who are industrious must necessarily be 
dull. The accusation against Demosthenes seems to have rested chiefly 
on his known reluctance to speak without preparation ; the fact is, that 
though he could exert the talent of extemporary speaking, he avoided, 
rather than sought such occasions, partly from deference to his andience, 
and partly from apprehending the possibility of a failure. Plutarch, who 
mentions this reluctance of the Orktor, mentions at the saole time the 
great merit of his extemporaneous speeches. 

W. 
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*' To do as people say, and not as they do," is a rule that we have 
often heard prescribed, but to which we could never assent, because we 
have uniformly felt, that he who gives prudent counsel, is above all others 
bound to exhibit in practice, what he advances in doctrine. 

The Author whose Work is now before us, reverses the order observed 
in his title — His doings are not dependent on his sayings, but his sayings 
are made to chime in with his doings. Not that there is any necessary 
connexion between them ; on the contrary, they are generally introduced 
unnecessarily, and rather spoil than improve the effect of those pieces 
which would appear to much greater advantage without them. 

The contents of these volumes are four tales, which are related with 
considerable ease and spirit, displaying a close observation of life and 
manners, and a shrewd penetration into the motives which commonly influ- 
ence mankind. As the minute examination of the whole series, would. far 
exceed the limits to which the plan of our publication confines us, we shall 
consider the first more particularly, which is a fair specimen of the whole; 
and from that our readers may form a tolerably correct opinion of the style, 
talents, and design of the Author. 

Burton^ the hero of the tale, after leaving Oxford, where his studies 
have been pursued with the greatest success, enters himself a member of 
the Temple, and in due time is called to the bar; Possessed of more taste 
than perseverance, his attention is diverted to many objects more agree- 
able than Blackstone or Corny ns. An appointment luckily obtained in his 
twenty-eighth year, puts him in possession of twenty thousand pounds per 
annum for life. He resolves to marry, and singular to relate, this 
learned man, and member of a learned profession, excludes most deter- 
minedly, every well-educated girl from his choice. He finds one of good 
family and connexions, endued with a most amiable disposition, very of* 
fectionate, and courteous, and possessed of thirty thousand pounds. Their 
union is productive of great happiness, which suffers a temporary inter- 
ruption from the unreasonable conduct of Mrs. Burton's uncle, an old 
bachelor of seventy-four, whose long hfe has been successfully devoted 
to the acquisition of wealth. Returning from the east with a shattered 
constitution, more anxious to determine on whom he shall bestow his for- 
tune than he had been to acquire it; has^, impetuous, and suspicious, he 
forms a striking contrast to Burton, whose mild virtues, and peacefal 
habits, are broken in upon by the arrival of a couple of adjutants, a rattle- 
make, seven Cashmere goats, a Cape jackass, four monkeys, and a couple 
of parrots, *' with shrill voices, and excellent lungs,'' all favourites of the 
<^d uncle, Mr. Danvers, and intended as presents to his niece. 

A company of such visitors is su£Bcient to destroy the order and com- 
fort of any well-regulated femculy. One of the monkeys, on his first arrival, 
escapes from his keeper, and long displays his agility to the annoyance of 
all the household. One of the adjutants breaks the gardener's leg Uie isame 
evening. The following morning the rattle-snake makes a private retreat 
into the flower garden, the varied beauties of which are destroyed inthe 
attempt to re-take him; the eldest child is rescued from becoming his prey 
by the maternal courage of Mrs.' Burton, but the exertion is attended by 
the premature birth and death of a son and heir, and the imminent dmiger 
'of die mothec She recovers, and when restored to her husband and 
family, old Danvers condescends to favour them with his company. 
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The ariival of a stranger nearly related, but never before seen, is natu- 
rally anticipated with much curiosity; the events which had already oc- 
curred in connexion with Danvers had raised this to a high pitch ; at 
length 

She (Mrs. Burton) beheld an old man, considerably bent by years, with 
yellow cheeks, white lips, and black teeth ;•— a few gray hairs strayed around 
bis head, having escaped the confinement of a minnte pig-tail, which stack 
over his shoulder just under his left ear. He was dressed in a blue coat, with 
a bilious looking double-breasted calico waistcoat, pale nankeen breeches, saf- 
fron coloured silk stockings, professing to be white, and a pair of little nan- 
keen gaiters over shoes, witii buckles in them ; he was, in short, a very fair 
specimen of that dass of returned Qin-AtV ; individuals of which may be seen 
any fine spring day, trying to weather the windy corner of Cavendish Square; 
but as completely difierent ^om what Mary had fancied, as his manner was 
from what she had hoped. 

^* Well, Ma'am," said the old gentleman, gently pushing her away from him, 

she having, in the ardour of her feelings, rushed into bis arms ; ** well ma'am, 

and how d'ye do, eh — pretty well ? — Deucedly altered since I saw you last — not 

so tall as I expected — ^your mother sent me your picture-— cursed hnm- 

, bugs those painting fellows are — eh f 

Mary recollected the picture of the beau with the bouquet, and felt half in- 
clined to join in the censure which the old gentleman levelled at the artists. 

'* So ma'am,*' said he, ** you did not like my snake I hear, eh 1 nor those 
beautiAjl birds I sent you.'^ 

Unprepared for an attack at the moment of fais arrival, Mary hesitated for 
an answer. 

^ I don't care Ma'am, you need not try to make a speech : I did not want 
yon to have 'em ; I hope my people paid for their keep ; it shews what foob 
there are in the world ; I meant them to have been yown ; sow I've given 'em 
away to somebody else ; it don't matter, I dare say, to you ; some people don't 
like snakes; there's no accounting for taste, eh ?*' 

** My mother. Sir," said Mary — 

** Oh, your mother was a fool, and I dare say you're not much better! i 
always told her so; — she had a very great respect for my opinions." 

'' Why Sir," said Burton— 

'* Oh don't make a foss. Sir ; when you know me longer yoo'U know me bet- 
ter, perhaps ; I don't care a cowrie for the snakes — never did--did not know 
what to do with 'em, or I should'nt have thought of giving them to you — there's 
an end of that. Well — ^is'nt your name Manr, eh ?" 

« It is. Sir." 

** So you have had a dead child Maiy, eh?— great nonsense that Ma'am— 
Rice told me a great rigmarde about my snake ; what bad my soAke to do with 
ymir child, eh r 

Mary was overcome with the extraordinary abruptness of Mr. Danvers ; and 
Burton seeing that she was so, caught up the conversation, by remarking that 
one of his children had nearly been destroyed by it 

" Stuff! — I don't believe a syllable of it ; all trash — gammon — like the stoiy 
of the squirrel in the Gentleman's Magazine, or the lie of Nic Scull the Sur- 
veyor—" 

*' Dr. Mead believed in tiie power. Sir, and I—" 

'' And who the devil. Sir, was Dr. Mead t and, why tira devil, Shr, sboukl 
Dr. Mead know more about the matter than you or I ! What does it signify? 
Don't let us talk about it— eh ? Snug bouse you have got ;-ronrsed bad, aH 
these jigamaree ornaments, eh!^hired it so^ I suppose, ehf 

** No, Sir, my own taste, I—" 

" Ob, my! you've got a taste— eh? and a genius, I svppose, eh. Miss Mini- 
kin !||^patting Mrs. Burton under the chin. 

^ We are satisfied. Sir," said Mary, «< and contentment is itself a treasure." 

^ So it is, my little preacher," said Danvers; '< but how do yo« pass your 
time, eh? I don't see aay card tables: have yon got a billiard room, eb !" 
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•• Na,** said Bortoo, " Shr, we pity no oardf." 

** No cards! then I'm off— Fm off; I meant to hate stayed six weeks with 
yoa, bot I coald as soon live without smoking as without cards " 

•• Smoking !" mentally ejaculated Mrs. Burton. 

I use this expression, because I have found it in eyery novel which has been 
pobliahed for the last ten years, barring those splendid exceptions to all modern 
novels. Sir Walter Scott's;— I do not profess to understand it, but I imagine it 
to mean an ejaculation which is not intended to be ejaculated, and which, therp« 
fore. Is no ejaculation at all. 

" Oh?*' replied the master of the house, ** we can easily make up a party for 
you at whist,- Sir.** 

** That will do,'' said Danyers, ^ that will do ; then I'm your man for a 
month, at least; however, 1*11 just change my dress— what time did you dine 
to-day, ehr 

" We have not dined yet. Sir," said Maiy. 

** Yet ! why its near six o'clock, woman. Ma'am, eh T 

•* What hour, then, do you prefer, Sirf said Mary, 

*' I always dine at three. Ma'am, or not at all. I never eat tiflSn ; and no- 
thing will induce me to alter my dinner hour: I don't care a fig for fashion — 
they spoiled Calcutta, by dining at night ; night. Ma'am, is meant for playing 
cards—not for eating." 

** Oh, we shall regulate our hours by your wishes. Sir," said Burton, '' and I 
bare no doubt, when we know your habits, you will find every thing smooth 
and comfortable." 

•* You are very kind. Sir," said Danvers. «* Pray, Mr. Burton, who was 
your father, eh V 

" He held an office under government, in Scotland, Sir.'* 

** What, one of their infernal jobs, eh? He was a respectable man, wasn't 
he,ehr' 

" He was an excellent man— a man of—" 

** Hold your tongue, Sir, don't bore me with his goodness , all son*s fathers 
are excellent: gammon — trash— can't hombug me— I don't care what he was. 
I suppose he's dead, isn't he, eh T 

** He is. Sir.'* 

" Any more of ye?" 

** I bad a sister, Sh", who married an officer in the army : he was killed at 
Waledoo." 

^ Serve him right," said the oM gentleoum ; << stupid ass, be most have been, 
io iMve gone there. What became of his widow, eh f 

" She died. Sir— about four years since," said Burton, with tears in his eyes. 

" I'm glad of it, poor body I out of her misery, eh? Did she get her hus- 
band's medal, eh?" 

" 1 really don't know, Sir," 

** She ought to have got it, you know, according to regulatiott: isn't y^r 
Bane Tom, eh f 

•*Itia,Sir." 

'* I'm glad of it, eh? Now come, shew me my room. I'll just change my 
dotfaes, and be down again ; and go you. Miss Polly," added the old gentle- 
man, addressing his niece, *' and get cards ready, eh ? You'll find me out by 
and by, eh, Polly r 

From the above extract our readers will be prepared to en>ect the line 
of conduct pursued by old Danvers in the remainder of the narrative. 
Too testy to be endurable by any worthy person of either sex, he becomes 
enamoured of Miss Sally Podgers, the artful daughter of an old slop- 
seller, who having amassed a large sum of money by selling slops, at 
Plymouth, has retured into that part of the country, and is invited by 
Barton to make up a party of whist for the old ^ntleman's amusement. 
The latter soon leaves Swandown Cottage in high dudgeon, perverting 
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every kind action and intention of iiis niece and her husband/ with the 
most malignant ingenuity, and declaring that thiey shall never inherit a 
farthing of his property. Hd marries Sally Podgers ; we do not learn 
'how this measure aftected his happiness, but from the circumstance of his 
leaving his widow only five hundred pounds a year for life, while he be- 
queaths all his immense wealth to Mrs. Burton, we conclude that the 
union was as unhappy as might have been expected, and that before 
be died he became sensible of his unkindness to his relations. . 

The bequest produces an effect by no means corresponding ^ith the cha- 
racter which Burton had supported previously to this addition to their for- 
tune. He becomes vain, ostentatious, and profuse. All his former prudence, 
good habits, and discernment, are destroyed. He spends large sums in 
articles of virtu ; buys estates at more than double their valne ; contracts 
enormous debts in the most thoughtless manner ; is flattered by minis- 
ters, and cajoled into two contested elections. These and other follies, 
dissipate his immense wealth, and when compelled to look into his af- 
fairs, he finds them in a situation truly appalling ; he is obliged to sacri- 
fice every thing : his wife acts the part of a real helpmeet ; and after the 
final settlement of all claims upon him, he remains possessed of about 
the same portion of wealth and comfort, as in the early stage of their 
union. 

Unexpected riches have often produced the most i-uinous efiects upon 
the young, the uneducated, or the inexperienced, but we have never yet 
found within the limits of our own observation, a man, who having been 
brought up in easy circumstances, having passed through his early years 
with steadiness, having acquired moderate wealth, and shewn an aptitude 
to enjoy it with propriety, did not bear an accession to his income, with 
moderation. To such a man an increase or reverse of fortune is not pro- 
ductive of any mighty change. He has imbibed the principles, and gained 
the experience necessary to support the one, oi contend with the othjer ; 
and we must conclude, that had Burton really been' the weak, vain, thought- 
less man, represented in one part of his history, it would have displayed 
itself in fickleness, and levity, during his early years, and in acts of 
vanity, folly, and dissipation, during those immediately following, and it 
is really difficult to believe that any man who could relish the expensive 
fooleries which marked his days of affluence, could immediately return to 
comparative poverty and seclusion, not only without regret, but with 
pleasure and satisfaction. 

The style of the Author is, for the most part, clear and unaffected, but 
occasionally there is a redundancy of expression, a superfluity of words 
and phrases, which is far from pleasing, and which seems to indicate a 
desire to extend his matter to the utmost, rather than contract it within 
that compass, which would be judicious in the writer, and agreeable to 
the reader. 
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THE APPORTIONMENT OP MEANS TO ENDS. 

In contemplating the works of nature we are at a loss whether to ad- 
mire most the grandeur and harmony of her plans, or the aptitude of the 
means employed to carry them into execution. How admirably adapted 
is each of the seasons to be the precursor of that which immediately suc- 
ceeds it! and with what skill are they all combined, to promote by the 
most infallible means, the final object in view, — the well-being of the 
earth and its inhabitants. In direct contrast to this wisdom of nature, 
is the thoughtlessness of mankind in general, as evinced in the measures 
which they adopt for the prosecution of their designs. " There are 
many/' observes Lord Bacon, " the logical part of whose minds is very 
good, but the mathematical, most unsound f they can deduce conse- 
quences logically enough, but are unable to form a correct estimate of 
the value of those consequences, in relation to an end proposed. In 
evciy department of life we may find instances of this error of judgment; 
the Ignorant and the learned, the high and the low, are liable in a greater 
or less degree to conceive wrong notions of the value of things, " prefer- 
ring those of show and sense, before those of substance and effect." It 
not unfrequently happens therefore, that expecting the consummation of 
their intentions, they not only encounter disappointment, but perceive the 
object of their desires retarded, rather than advanced. 

The accession of strength, which Francis the First of France, in his 
contest with Charles the Fifth, derived from the alliance of the Turkish 
Sultan, was infinitely counterbalanced by the odium which that measure 
drew upon him from all the nations of Christendom. Now the judgment 
of the same Francis was shewn to much greater advantage, in his intro- 
ducing the custom of ladies appearing at court : to which circumstance 
is partly owing the elegance and politeness of French manners and con- 
versation : and no doubt the imitation of the practice by other princes 
has contributed to produce that gallantry towards the sex, which distin- 
guishes modern society from that of the ancients* 

The experience of every One in private life must furnish illustrations of 
the kind of character in question. How often do impolitic admirers, — 
eager to extend the reputation of a friend, — frustrate by their inapt eulo- 
giuras, the object of their well-meant zeal ; and for a trifling addition 
of praise, create doubts in the minds of sensible men, of the justness 
of their commendations, and at the same time excite envy in the male- 
volent. 

Elegant accomplishments have their value ; but without the more solid 
aequirements of learning, and the useful arts, they conduce but little to 
our advancement in life. But parents oftentimes, especially in the pre- 
sent day> instruct their children solely in the ornamental branches of edu- 
cation, permitting them to remain in woful ignorance of what might be 
really beneficial. Their showy girls, in consequence become elegant and 
helpless women, whilst their sons puffed up with those mistaken notions 
which are the natural effect of such an education, continue through life 
SLA miserable state betwixt beggary and gentility. 

But persons of this cast commit no less faults from rating some things be- 
low their real wOrth, than by attaching to others an undue degree of import- 
ance. Spenser, to recommend himself to the court, devoted his time and ta- 
lents to Uie composition of the " Fairy Queen ;" but Raleigh by a trifling yet 
politic act of courtesy, sought a readier access to the notice of his Sove* 
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reign. The poet still continued in indigence, whilst Raleigh dated from 
this circumstance the first steps of his advancement.* 

Perhaps our modern orators have erred in this particular, by not ad- 
dicting themselves more sedulously to the practice of those arts which 
sway the imagination and passions of the generality of hearers. Though 
this objection is not so applicable to the character of our eloquence during 
the last thir^ years, as to that of the preceding age ; but notwith- 
standing the improvements which have been introduced in this respect, 
there still remains a wide field for judicious innovation. Vehemence of 
tone and gesture, and the use of certam artifices which were employed by 
the greatorators of antiquity, are almost disregarded, or certainly regarded 
as very subordinate considerations. And whether in the Senate, at the Bar, 
or in the Pulpit, our eloquence relies too much upon the force of mere 
unadorned argument; a circumstance which, in some degree, accounts 
for our seldom witnessing in the present day, those prodigious effects, 
which always accompanied the pleadings of a Cicero or Demosthenes. 

The progress of philosophy in former times, was not more obstructed 
by the defect of mechanical auxiliaries, than bv the mode in which phi- 
losophers prosecuted their inquiries. From Aristotle to Des Cartes, 
nearly all disdaining the humble process of observation and experiment, 
pretended to account for the phenomena of the universe by hypothesis 
and coi\jecture. The beautiful theories which resulted from their vision- 
ary speculations, obtained applause in their day, but proved them to be 
ill qualified for " interpreters of nature." 

In order to form a just estimate of the worth of things, there seems 
requisite a mind enlarged by study and reflection, and confirmed by ex- 
perience. Good sense and common observation are in the ordinary 
transactions of life, sufficient to ensure success to our undertakings. But 
in more weighty affairs, a wider range of thought, a knowledge of the 
times, intercourse with men of business, and a profound insight mto the 
human heart, are the uncommon, but necessary qualifications. Historians 
will instruct us in the measures most desirable to be pursued, but only a 
knowledge of present circumstances and necessities can inform us wfaidi 
are most suitable to the end we have in view. The Emperor Charles V. 
ai^d Queen Elizabeth possessed these qualifications in an eminent degree ; 
and by a prudent choice of ministers and a wise adoption of measures, 
they seldom failed in the execution of their designs. 

TOFOORAFHY. 

We announce with pleasure, the speedy publication of the second part 
of ** Modem Wiltshire," by Sir Richard Colt Hoare, Bart. The firrt 
part contained the History of the Hundred of Mere, comprising the pa- 
rishes of Mere, Stourton, West Kno^le, Maiden, Bradley, and Kingstoa 
DeverilL It is handsomely printed m folio, and illustrated with seven 
finely engraved portraits, including one of the Author, by Meyers six 
plates of various Antiquarian subjects ; several of heraldry, a map, and 
other interesting topoeraphical remains. The forthcoming number will 
comprise the Hundred of Heytsbury, but we will not anticipate its con- 
tents, which we know are of the most interesting description. 

* I allade to the anecdote of his spreadhig hn cloak m the mire, to prevent Elisabttli 
from toiling her feet. 
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ST. JAMES S PALACE. 



We are pleased when we have an opportunity of commending the works 
of liring architects ; though we confess, that our observations on subjects 
of this description, are rather fastidious. The truth is, that our present 
architects, with all their merit, are deficient in taste rather than in skill. 
Formerly, these acquirements were more equally balanced, hence in the 
monuments which the pie^ and zeal of our forefathers raised, and of 
which the chief towns of our country still preserve many fine specimens, 
we observe correct proportions, beautiful but chaste enrichment, elegant 
sculpture, ingenuity of construction, and solidity of materials, and are 
charmed with the combmation of so much excellence. Without making 
any invidious comparison, or detracting from the applause justly due to 
the taste and talent of the present age, it may be observed, that our imita- 
tions of ancient architecture in general, fall far beneath their originals. 
We shall not now stop to inquire into the cause of this inferiority; the 
&ct is evident; at the same time, however, it must be acknowledged, thai 
improvements are daily taking place. Our architects are at length per- 
suaded, that to arrive at perfection, they must closely imitate the models 
of antiquity. Invention is unnecessary in what is called the " gothic^ 
style. Unless the character of new gothic buildings resembles that of the 
old, it cannot be approved by good taste ; it becomes, in short, a mongrel, 
or new order, without rules, proportions, or positive beauty. 

The architect of St. James's Palace was controlled, and willingly con- 
trolled, in the new design, by that of the original fabric, which was, and 
still is, in some respects, remarkable for its simplicity. He was called 
upon to repair, not to improve ; to increase the accommodation of the man- 
sion, not to raise towers, turrets, and gateways, to shame the character of 
the ancient pile. What has been done has improved the palace, both in 
its external appearance, and its internal elegance and convenience, far 
beyond the hopes which mere observers like ourselves could have enter- 
tained of the project. The tower and cloister on the north-east side are 
in strict unison with the ancient building. Where restoration was practi- 
cable, it has been effected; and, where restitutions or additions were neces- 
sary, they have been performed with strict regard to the surrounding fea- 
tures. What greatly adds to the effect of the new buildings, is, that they 
are constructed of materials closely corresponding in colour with the ve- 
nerable fabric ; time has neither to tinge the brick-work of a dusky hue, 
nor the masonry of a silver grey, before they can appear agreeable to the 
sight. On the south-west side of the great tower gateway, facing St. 
James's-street, much has been done, and much still remains to be ef- 
fected. The repairs in this part, are mostly in excellent taste ; one por- 
tion with a slender octagonal turret at each angle, is very handsome ;. bat 
we regret that the adjoining building, and the arcade, are in the Itelian 
style. We are at a loss to discover the reason for this innovation; 
pointed arches and windows would have proved full as convenient, and 
since they would have been more in character with their associate build- 
ings, it is wonderful that they were not preferred. This is the only defect 
we have to point out, and if we may judge from other alterations now in 
progress, it will be the onW one to merit censure. 

We have been permittea to pass through the apartments now under re- 
novation ; they are chiefly confined to the most ancient parts of the Pa- 
lace, and are now only distinguished for their curious stone chimney- 
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pieces. There are, or were, three of large dimensions and handsome de« 
sign. On a frieze over the arch of each, and within lozenge-shaped 
pannels, appeared the badges and initials of King Henry the Eighth, in 
the following order : Six roses, fleur-de-lis, and portcullis's between two 
H's, the last surmounted by the royal crown. In another place the date 
1538. One of these fine chimney-pieces was accidentally discovered two 
years ago ; it remains in perfect preservation, and its spandrels are richly 
carved with scroll foliage. Another, exactly similar in form and ornament 
was uncovered last month, but its entire demolition was witnessed by the 
writer. The new staircases are handsome, and very ingeniously con- 
trived ; they are entirely separated on the ground floor, but are not parted 
above, excepting by two pillars, whose intervening spaces admit of an un- 
interrupted view from each to the other. 

With all its defects and deformities, St. James's Palace remains a cu- 
rious specimen of the domestic architecture of the sixteenth century. The 
octagonal staircase turrets of the great gateway, rest on square base- 
ments, the angles of which are flanked by small turrets, whose dome tops 
were renewed some years ago. On the new work in the quadrangle al- 
ready noticed, the proper and elegant character has been given to these 
appendages^ of which a fine original example occurs among the ruins of 
Rycot House, in Oxfordshire. Each turret of the gate-house of St. 
James's palace has a door-way, whose spandrels or corners, are carved 
ivith peculiar elegance. The dust and dirt of ages having nearly con- 
cealed their handsome ornaments, the experiment of cleansing them was 
tried, and their sculpture now appears in all its original freshness. The 
public are no less benefited, than the Palace is improved, by the late al- 
terations. In the room of a narrow, crooked passage, leading from the 
Park into Pall Mall, a broad avenue has been formed. The entrance 
from the street is guarded by neat iron raib. There is one gateway for 
the use of foot passengers, and two for the ingress and egress of horses 
and carriages. The gloomy character of St. James's Palace is now en- 
tirelj^ dispelled, and there are few buildings in the metropolis more de- 
serving the attention of the artist. K. 

FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 

France. — ^The ** Biographic des Contemporains," volume 13, contains a 
number of interesting articles and anecdotes. The following is one of the 
latter:—-" During the revolution, Maury escaped severs! times, by the wit 
with which he replied to the fury of his enemies. Once when the mob 
pursued him, cryrag, " L' abU Maury d la lanteme.'* He set them laugh- 
ing, by asking, " F verrez vous plus clair?" Humility did not predomi- 
nate with him, but he sometimes shewed a noble pride. A minister 
once said to him, in a pet—'* Fous croyez done valoir heaucoup.^ He 
answered, " Trhpcu quandje me considSre, beaucmp quandje me compare.** 
The 14th vol. is to contain the biography of Napoleon, and is to appear 
in about a month. 

The senior Italian performer, at Paris, Mr. Barilli, broke his leg, a few 
days ago, by falling down stairs. 

In 1822, there were 5822 new works produced in France. 

In 1823, there were 6007, being 185 more than in 1822. 

In 1822, there were 229 new musical pieces; last year, there were 
365. 
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litebart imitation and plagiarism. 
Mr. Merton, 

The judicious observations of your correspondent C ,* have very 

Ukely created the same feeling in many of your readers as they have in 
me-— one of regret, that a subject of so interesting a nature should 
have been treated so briefly. I will therefore '* take up the thread of his 
discourse/' though not exactly in continuation of the subject, as taking a 
differant view of it, in endeavouring to draw the line where an author may 
imitate more from accident than desien. 

With the exceptbn of plagiarism, there is no crime in the littrary code 
more atrocious than that of charging an author with it undeservedly. A 
stEOBg resemblance may exist between one or more authors^ and yet the 
priority of the idea may be as justly awarded to the last as the first. In 
treating of a particular quality, sentiment, or passion, the same thought 
is likely to occur to all who treat of it; for this reason, every natural 
cause will have its effect ; an author therefore cannot, perhaps, in many 
iostaoces, wander out of the path of those who have gone before him ; 
indeed the luxuriance of his fancy, or his experience in mankind, may 
afibrd a greater variety of images, and enable him to give different bear- 
ingv to the question ; yet a strong resemblance will generally be found in 
the observations of men of talent, who have speculated on the same sub- 
j^t. It would therefore be as unjust to charge one author with imitating 
aaocher, when both are expatiating on thesame subject, as it would be to say, 
that one artist copies another, who paints the same face that the latter is 
exerting his skill upon, on account of some resemblance between two 
features. There is, in both subjects, the most ample room for the display 
of a variety of talent; the author, like the artist, may not depart from the 
same features; but he has power to put into them a different expression ; 
he caB throw grace and beauty into the picture, where before it was want- 
ing; the variation of light and shade are at his disposal; and he can 
hmnonize the whole by a richness of colouring, and a grandeur of effect, 
which, perhaps his predecessor had not genius to prompt, or power to 
execute. 

An inference wliich may be drawn from the sense of a celebrated French 
criuc, poet, and philosopher,f is very much to our purpose ; it is, that if any 
one conceives a new or extraordinary thought, it by no means follows, that 
such a thought had never entered into the conception of another indivi- 
dual : the more reasonable way of iudging would be, that every man of 
sense and education, when placea in a similar situation, would thin|^ 
alike; as we see it a law throughout nature, that when men are influ- 
eneed by the same passion^ they generally act alike, although it must be 
admitted, that the same cause may have different operations, on differ- 
ent individuals, according to their education, or the formation of their 
minds. 
There are many instances, where a man may very innocently appear as a 
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plagiarist : by that word I understand, one who uses the words and sentiments 
of another (knowing them to be such), as his own. The human mind has dif- 
ferent methods of acquiring knowledge ; among the foremost are those of 
reading, observation, and precept. Whatever it thusacquires, is legitimately 
its own. Where does knowledge spring from? is it natural or acquired? 
A man may have higher powers than the rest of mankind, but still if they are 
not cultivated, he may be said to know nothing. If it were possible, that the 
source of the thoughts and sentiments of every individual could be exa- 
mined, we should, perhaps, find them' not to spring from the impulses of 
his own mind, but rather from impressions received from the opinions of 
others. A bold and striking image; a singular, or beautiful thought ; is 
the most likely to impress itself on the imagination ; and there it will re- 
main, long after the author and book are forgotten. Is it therefore pos- 
sible, that when his own thoughts become blended with others, that an 
author can precisely distin^ish what are really his own notions, and 
what he has imbibed from the works of another f If he adopts them, as 
his own, and they are in unison with his ideas, and agree with the senti- 
ments he has on the subject, they are unquestionably his ; and it would 
be both absurd and unjust, to deny him that merit, although the claim of 
priority may be due to another. 

Direct {Plagiarism has, perhaps, existed more in the latter ages than 
formerly. High as we must acknowledge the capabilities of the authors 
of antiquity, from the proofs which are handed down to us, yet we are 
not to suppose that they were above that species of fraud. Vida, in his 
art of poetry, indeed, bears our argument out, in justifying an occasional 
resemblance of two authors on the same subject — 

Aspico ut exuvias veterumqao insignia nobis 
Aptcmns; verum accipimus none clara repertum. 
Nunc seriem atque animam verbonim quoque ipsa 
Neepudet itUerdian alterius nos ore locHtog. 

Terence, who has been accused of many depredations, says, " Nihil est 
dictum quod non sit dictum prius.*' Solomon indeed says, *' there is 
nothing new under the sun;" " percent qui ante nos, nostra dixenint." 

That there was not such a frequent recurrence, we may more justly 
attribute to policy ; when we recollect, that before the art of pnnting 
was discovered, literature was confined within 'so small a sphere, as to 
give but little chance of any depredation remaining undiscovered. 

In one of the sonnets of Petrarch, there is the following beautiful 
thought ;— 

Zrefiro toma; 6 M bcl tempo ramena : 
£ i fieri, e 'i herbe sua dolce familig^a. 

Which has met with more coincidence of ideas, or perhaps more imitators, 
than any gem in the wreath of poetry. Milton, who soared into the 
heavens for fit subjects to display his powers, and whose soul was above 
the common objects of the world, has condescended to borrow, as the 
analogy is too close to admit of a supposed coincidence of thought — 

Seasons return, but not to me return. 

Day or the sweet approach of eve or morn. 

Par. Lost. 
Lord Lyttleton, Waller, Gray, Bruce, Savage, Russell, and many others 
of less note, have adopted the same image. 

There is an instance, however, more in favour of a similarity of thought 
in the works of one of Genius's most favoured sens; whose early muse 
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indicated as much originality as any of our most celebrated bards. I 
allude to the ill-fated Kirk White. 

Yon brook will glide as softly as before, 
Yon landscape smile — yon golden harvest grow. 
Yon sprightly lark on mounting wing will soar. 
When Henry's name is heard no more. 

No ! while nature possesses a charm, the memory of her favoured 
child will be linked with it. While Genius looks up with admiration, or 
Pity possesses a tear, she will not refuse to dropit over the grave of 
youthy and hope " withered in their first spring** — ^White will not be for- 
gotten. Peace to his inanes. /3. 



BYRSA. 

The French word bourse^ signifying a purse, or exchange, is derived 
from the Carthagenian Byrsa, which was a citadel in the middle of Car- 
thage, on which was the temple of ^sculapius. Asdrubal's wife burnt 
it when the city was taken by the Romans : when Dido, the celebrated 
and unfortunate queen of Carthage, came to Africa, she bought of the 
inhabitants as much land as could be encompassed by a bull's hide. 
After the agreement, she cut the hide in smalt thongs, and enclosed a 
large piece of territory, which she called Byrsa (Bvpaa), a hide. Virg. 
Strab. 17. 



MAXI 



Solicitude in hiding failings, makes them appear the greater. It is a 
safer and easier course frankly to acknowledge them. A man owns that 
he is ignorant and unlearned — ^we admire his modesty. He says that he 
is old — ^we scarce think him so. He declares himself poor — we do not 
believe him. 



SIC VITA. 

Like to the falling of a star. 
Or as the flights of angels are : 
Or like the fresh springs' gaudy hue. 
Or silver drops of morning dew ; 
Or like a wind that chafers the flood. 
Or bubbles which on water stood ; 
£*en such is man, whose borrowed light 
Is straight calFd in, and paid to-night. 
The wind blows ont, the bubble dies ; 
The spring entomh'd in autumn lies ; 
The dew dries up, the star is shot; 
The flight is past, and man forgot. 



Dr. Kino. 



Dr. Henry King was born 1591, and died 1669 ; he was chaplain to 
James I. and Bishop of Chichester. 

K 2 
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DIALOOUB BETWERN TWO FAYS. 

Time — Midnight . 

Ii^ow the silver lamp of night, 
O'er the wilds difiusiiig light, 
Bids the fairy tribes adyance. 
Leading ap their mazy dance : 
'Mid an. abbey's fallen pride. 
Near a mprrn'ring rivulet's side : 
Bland and Lupin (generous souls) 
Quaffed their acorn midnight bowls ; 
Free from deep corroding care, 
Jocund were the Elfin pair. 
And as cups to freedom tend, 
Lupin thus addressed his friend : — 
From what scenes of tragic woes. 
From what base invet'rate foes, 
We, poor mortals, oft have freed, 
Let us now relate. 

BLAMD. 

Agreed. 

LUPIN. 

When f lad autumn's genial hand 
CrownM the produce of the land, 
A tomer'a crop was seen to blaze, 
In air, the cuning smoke to raise,— 
Colin struck with poignant grief. 
Sought in vain the wish'd relief:— 
Thought he saw his hopes expire 
nUid the fatal crackling fire. 
Seated on the mountain's height, 
I firom far beheld the sight, 
And deeoending in a shower. 
Quickly quendied the flaming power, 
Happy Colin feared no more, 
Safe be saw his little store. 

BLAKD. 

O'er Silvano's ased head 

Time its hoary fiost had shed, 

Whilst his lovely daughter's praise 

Blest the swain's declining days— - 

Near her father's rural seat, 

In a cool and mild retreat, 

Stood a lucid sheety lake. 

Hidden by a fragile brake. — 

Thither in an evil h<mr. 

Led by some malignant power, 

Faur FloraUa^hapless maid) 

Through meandering paths had strayed. 

Hanging o'^r the wiO'ry space. 

Long she view'd Uie finny race ; 

When the faithless brink gave way, 

QuidL betrayed to foaming spray. 

Her sweet form and radiant bloom, 

Had been a victim to the tomb, 
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Had not I, benignant fay, 
Clad in form of faitfafnl Tray, 
Dragg'd tbe finking maid ashore 
And preserved a parent's atore. 

LUPIN. 

On ft joyoas festive night 
By the glow-worm's splendid light, 
Oar elfin choir was brisk and gay» 
Jocand rang the ronndelay. 
Suddenly shrill plaintive cries, 
Reached our ears, and rent the skies, 
Skimming o'er the verdant mead, 
Soon I viewed the place of need ; 
Saw the cmel murderer's knife 
Raised against a mortal's life— 
Shontlng loudly from behind 
I appalled the coward's mind. 
Struck with terror and dismay 
Swift the villain fled away. 

BLAND. 

Fcir Dorinda, peerless dame ! 
Strei^ion felt and own'd a flame, 
Happy swain! his suit's approved, 
Which the purest passion moved : — 
But in vain, the tender pair. 
Wished tliroogh life their joys to share. 
Gray haired av'rice stepped between. 
Stem forbade the nuptial scene. 
Joyless Strephon's pensive breast 
Ne'er had felt its wonted rest. 
Had not I beside his door 
Droptthe miser's hidden store. 
Soon tbe marriage knot was tied 
Happy swain ! and happy bride ! 

LUPIN. 

Where the rock's indented form, 
Braves the fory of the storm, 
A fend couple free from care. 
Came to breathe the evening air. 
Riding on ft furious blast 
O'er the blooming nymph I cast. 
Bore her head-dress far away, 
Fixed it on the hawthorn spray ; 
Quick the sympathizing swain 
With the fair, sped o'er the plain, 
Soon restored her loss again. 
But the rook was seen no taore 
Where they joyous stood before, 
FalKng from its awful steep 
It was buried in the deep. 

BLAND. 

Hirk, the village cock fVom far 

Hails Aurora's radiant car ; 

Haste ye elfin tribes away, -x 

Qtiiokly flee th' approach of day, y 

Nature's laws fotbid our stay. 3 
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THE PUBLIC— ALL THE WORLD — AND EVERY BODT. 

Sir, 

As you appear to listen to the applications of correspondents, who 
have no other view of appearing in print, than that they may acquire 
knowledge, I consider your magazine as particularly useful to men, who, 
like myself, have but little intercourse widi the world, and yet would fain 
be thought to live in it. In defiance of all our endeavours our ignorance 
shews itself, and we betray ourselves by a want of what may be of little 
use any where else, but in the gay circles is indispensable. Happy there- 
fore is it that in repositories like yours, we may confide our questions with 
a certainty, that they will be received without reproach, and answered 
without the haughtiness of superiority. It is this consoling thought 
which inclines me to lay before you certain words and phrases for ex- 
planation, which are often repeated in my hearing without being defined, 
and which I am as often obliged to repeat without understanding. Now, 
although the politeness of good company screens every man from giving 
the meaning of his expressions, and although asking a man for the sense 
of his words be tantamount to calling him out ; yet as I am frequently in 
dread lest some rude visitant should take such a liberty with me, I am 
very desirous of your kind assistance for the purpose of being prepared 
for the trying moment. 

The first of these unexplained phrases which occurs is, the public. 
I am obhged, in common with my fellow-subjects, to make use of this 
phrase, but have never been able to attain any precise meaning for it. 
And, by the by, my chief reason for proposing this and other difficulties 
to you is, that I strongly suspect this proceeds from my own ignorance, 
as I find that other people, not my superiors in some things, use this 
phrase upon every occasion, and with great ease and fluency. But you 
will allow that my ignorance may admit of some apology, when I tell you 
in what various shapes this puhlk appears. Sometimes '^ the public*' are 
extremely averse to a new tax, and at other times have bestowed their 
approbation upon a new fashion. Now that the public are here one and 
the same aggregate of individuals appears to me extremely doubtful, 
because the grievous tax proposed is a farthing upon a pint of beer, and 
the fashion universally adopted is a velvet collar to the coat. It is 
evident, from this instance only, that there are two publics, one of which 
attends to the necessaries, and the other to the luxuries of life. But 
again, the public, although in its etymology, indicating a being of great 
extent, has been, to my knowledge, contained in the small space of a 
cofiee-room,from whence I have known a politician depart, and on visiting 
his patron in power, inform him of what the public said of his lordship^s 
measures. On another occasion I have known a projector, who had 
some grand scheme in agitation, go no farther than the distance of three 
or four streets before he returned, quite satisfied that it would take with 
" the public." Nay, I have known an author stop the press, which was 
about to finis'h his work, until he should consult a friend *' as to how the 
public would like it,*' and yet when the work appeared a few days after- 
ward, the public condeinned it. But if I have been puzzled to understand 
who or what the public is, I have been still more at a loss to comprehend 
the meaning of Uiree little words, which apparently are far more intelli- 
gible : all the world. Ask what these mean, of a simple-taught man like 
myself, and he will tell you — Europe, Asia, Africa, and America, in- 
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eluding Terra Incognita, &c. or to save himself that trouble, he will hold 
up Guthries' Grammar, and hum the first line of the old 100th psalm, and 
aver that all the world must mean •* All people that on earth do dwell." 
Alas ! what gothic stupidity would such a man display ! Sir, I have 
knowo, in the course of the present winter, all the wor/cf inclosed in a suite 
of rooms not a hundred feet long by twenty-five broad, A little more 
extended, I have seen all the world in a theatre, and I can remember the 
last year ; for several weeks all the world went every night to see Tom 
and Jerry. So mighty a thing does all the world appear in sound, and so 
little a thing is it in reality — nay, it was but the other day all the world 
went to hear a certain preacher, and next day all the world witnessed a 
boxing match near Worcester ; so that we have as many worlds as pub- 
lics, and a very good treatise might be written on iii^ plurality of such worlds. 

There is another phrase which comes near this, and perhaps originally 
was the same, I mean every body. Every body, though as undefinable 
and invisible as the former, has great power and influence, and what he 
says must be true ; yet, like the former, so various are every body's em- 
ployments, that it IS not easy to conceive what he is, unless he be a 
universal genius and can assume the gentleman, and the clown, the man 
of learning, and the ignoramus at pleasure. Sometimes every body goes 
out of town, and yet, if there be any exhibition in town we find every body 
there in the twinkling of an eye. This moment every body is in the park, 
and the next every body is on the Steyne at Brighton. Such locomotive 
powers are wonderful. Not less the curiosity with which he prys into 
the secrets of families. Some times every body is talking of Miss Jenkin's 
marriage, and at other times every body blames Miss Tomkins for parting 
with her maid. Among persons concerned in furnishing the externals 
of fashion, every body^ of course, must be a personage of some con- 
sequence. If you consult your tailor or mantua-maker, you are sure to 
have recommended to you what every body wears. But here again is a 
strange exercise of caprice, and the authority of every body is turned 
against a fashion as quickly as for it. A few nights ago a lady of the 
first quality, declared in public company that she could have ordered such 
a dress, but that her woman dissuaded her, because every body had it. 
To artists, every body must be allowed to have some weight. A gen- 
tleman sits for his picture, it is brought home, shewn to half a dozen 
friends, and immediately every body says it is a great likeness. On the 
markets, likewise, every body has a great influence, and my butcher made 
an apology for an extraordinary charge for a particular joint, because 
every body ran upon it, which appeared to me the more remarkable, be- 
cause I had been told not an hour before, by an eminent banker, that 
every body was distressed for want of money. This is one of those con- 
tradictions which perplex me much, and you will suppose I am not greatly 
relieved by hearing that every body complains of the scarcity of provisions, 
while my physician tells me that every body eats too much. 

Now, Sir, repeated experience has convinced me, that if tlte PubHc — 
all the world — and every body, are to be taken in their literal meaning, one 
of two things nvust follow, either that I am often concerned in matters 
which never entered into my thoughts, or that I am a kind of nonentity, 
making no portion, either of the public — all the world — or every body ; but 
I trust the resolving of these paradoxes to your more able correspondents, 
who, I hope, will be able to shew whether, in most cases, every body is 
eyen so much as — Any Body, 
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AUBBAS, OR THE LiFK AMD OpIKI^NS OF A SoVXREIQN. Written 

by Himself, l^lmo. G. Wightinan. 

In this age, which has been pfoductive of so many royal authors, it 
is probable that some, into whose hands this book may fall, will take it 
up with eagerness, expecting it .to be tlie work of a mighty monarch, 
perhaps a member of the holy alliance. If such are mistakeix, it is not a 
necessary consequence that they must be disappointed. The sovereien 
is not a prince, but the legal xepresentative of twenty shillings ; and if he 
does not treat of the fate of empires, nor expose the secrets of cabinets, 
he makes many shrewd remacks, and supplies amusement combined with 
instruction, whilst relating ** the life, character, and behaviour,*' of those 
amongst whom he circulates* 

The connexion subsisting between the successive owners of a piece 
of money, is so slight, that it must exclude any thing like a plot, whose 
intricacies are to be unravelled. A succession of events, auite independent 
of each other, and frequently of a sort to have eluded the observation of 
every less privileged 8|)ectator, is the only kind of narrative that could 
be produced under sudi circumstances. Such is the nature of the work 
before us, which is strictly moral, and carefully represses bad and incul- 
cates good principles. 

We may take our extracts from almost any part of such a book. For the 
first we will present the picture of a wealthy tradesman, long habituated 
to gaming, but whose heart has not lost all the kindlier feelings of nature, 
returning home at a late hour from one of those sinks of perdition, so 
fitly called H£li«s, he found ^ poor woman sitting on some steps near his 
own door, whose weeping infknt loudly proclaimed its own and parent's 
wants. Moved at their distresses^ he gave her a piece of money, and 
directed her to a neighbouring public house, where she might obtain 
protection for the Bight. On her arrival there, she found the piece which 
she bad swposed a shilling, to be a sovereign. Though poor, she was 
honest, and resolved to su&r rather than avail herself of the mistake of 
her benefactor. Her integrity procured her the charitable assistance of 
the landlady, and permission to sit by the fire with her baby till morning, 
when she went to the house where she had seen Mr. Gizzard enter. 
As he made his appearance in his working dress, he was so much altered 
by it, that she did mot recollect him, but addressed him in broad Scotch — 

'' III be mpokle oi>ieeged tit yom. Sir, sad yiMi'4i teH the geMtleaMHi«f ll» 
hoo^jB Vse want s word wi' him.'^ 

** Wed, n^ gsaod womaii, 1 am the owner of the house.'* 

'* O, ma conscience ! Ihnt canna be fac, Sir : tbc gentleman who earn in at 
this door latycsternij^ht, had on a braw blue coat, and buttons as bright as 
gold, and you have on a bine gingbam frock and white brat.'' 

" Well, well, notwithstanding that, I am the identical person ; so wfiat have 
yon got to say?" 

^ Only, Sir, that yoo should be more carcfn' o* yonr fiHer ; for when yMi in 
yonr gudeness intended to gie me a sfaelliog, ye ««d a mittak, ye ken, and gied 
me a bit gold; and if ye will exchange it for a sbiUing bow, Fsc bt mockle 
ohleeged lii you, Sirl Whist, wbist, nyy bonuie Charlie ! what are ye gn^ting 
for, bairu ?** 

Jeremiah drew the back of bis hand across bis eyes, as she offered liim the coin, 
my metallic body, on which he bad engraved, with the point of a penknife, tite 
fignre of a pigeon, for poullercrs ne%ei deal in doves. On seeing this token, ho 
said, '* Little did I think, when 1 amused myself with sketohbg tins deve, tiMt 
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it w<Mild 80 qtuoklyibftve oome >b«dk:to me aCker I had pbHed from it But I 
shall regard it as a happy omen, a harbinger of peace and comfort to my heart." 
Gentle reader, itoyer you sboald rriieet with this |>iece df money, with tho 
%ore of a doire engraven upon the face of it, consider it as the habitation of the 
spidt who now addresses yon. There is no deed performed by the person into 
wbose possession I may come, about which I feel ind^rent. Let it, therefore, 
be a part of your solicitude to employ me aright, lest I hereafter publish some 
aireiinistances that will not redound to your honour. In my frequent^and rapid 
paaange from the bands of one person into those of another, it has been my lot 
to iKite the greedy gaze of the miser, fixed upon me with an earnestness wbicb 
ham made me shudder, lest I should have been seized and immured for ages 
itt bis oofers. When the gloating eye of the libidinous has been rivetted upon 
me, I bare felt a sense of disgust lest eyen bis touch should have contaminated 
the parity of my nature, and left a nicious tarnish behind. With grief I have 
UMorred the careless glance of thoglddy and thoughtless, as it passed quickly 
oyer my sur&oe : I have pitied them, and trembled lest I miglit unwillingly 
become one of the excitements or instruments of leading them into error. I 
have also seen <lhe gladdened eye Of benevolmioe beaming foil of joy upon me, 
while I was bestowed for the feiief of the wretched. I bave aeen the mild and 
gentle eje of CUiristian charity, " moistened with pity's dew," as I was silently 
given to the unfortunate ; and as the withered hand of the pooir suppliant has 
been tremblingly extetaded to accept me, the receiver has almost feinted with 
ecstncj on beholding me ns a stranger, yet not unwelcome ; and J Kjoiced in 
spirit at being the medium of snob exquisite gratifioation between donor and . 
receiver. 

Hus digression being finished, I now proceed with the narrative. When 
the bonest creature had presented me to Mr. Gtzesard, and he had recognized 
hu own bandy work upon me, he said: 

^ Indeed, my good woman, yon shall not go unrewarded, tor your honesty 
snipriaes me." 

** Gude guide us ! Is there ony thing surprising in honedty? I want naething 
hot the shelling; sae if yon*ll please to gie it me. Sir, I'll be weel enough re- 
warded." 

** Sit down, sit down ; and let me have a little conversation with you. 
Come, be candid, and tcH me your story. I am anxious to know your history, 
and what brought you to London ; for by your discourse you cannot have been 
long from the north." 

** 'Deed, Sir, I have been a gude bit in England ; but somehow or anither 
the broad Scotch sticks to the roof o* my month, and I maun tell my ane story 
in my ane mither tongue. 

**Yaa maan ken, then, j^r, I was yance a servant-lassie in £(finbro^ and about 
tan years agone I war married upon my Sandie, who was a soger, and, when 
we became acquaint, was qaarteied in the Pieroe Hill Barracks at Porto Belto. 
He was as bra' a hid as ovy ye'll see in a simmer's day, and was sent vri' his 
fegiment to Spain ; but they would na let me gang wi' hfm, you see. So I 
went awn bame to my mitber, and bided there tiH Sandie cam back. She was 
a pnir frail body, and stayed at Kingfaom. It has bitely pleased the Lord to 
Ink her to himsel. 

^ I wmt down to see my aged parent in her last ittness ; I gied her a decent 
burial; and came up to join Sandie at the barracks at Rumford. But, aweel 
awa 1 I thought I war nae to baud nor to bind, when 1 find be war dead, and 
buried twa days before I arrived. His camrades tauld me, he war nae himsel 
for days tliegither, and he did naething but rave for his Jeannie baith night and 
day. When I heard this, I thought I would hae gane distract a' thegither; for 
I fancied if I could hae nursed him mysel, 1 might hae saved his life— puir 
dear Sandie! You dinna ken. Sir, you canna imagine what a tinder heart he 
had, though he war a soger: and roony a bludy battle had he been in beside 
Waterloo ; and the tear would start in his bonny blue een, when he wad tell 
me o' the sufiferings of the wounded and the dying. And my heart b ready to 
brak when I think I war nae wi' him in his last moments, puir fellow ! O, 
Sn, you maun excuse my sobbing sae ; but ye dinna ken what it is to lose the 
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lad yon loo sae weel ! Bat the Lord's will be done 1 we mmina repine. He's 
gane til a better plaoe. 

** I hae twa childer, ye ken» and my eldest son, who is named after bis faifaer, 
war wi' him when he died ; and the pair callant has scarcely lifted ap his bead 
sin. He war an ailing bairn, a stunted, wee bit body, amaist nine year aald ; 
but he's an auld farrant chiel, and a tinder-hearted laddie, like his father. I 
left him at the Spread Eagle i' Romford ; but he'll lam nac gude there. 

*'' I war going yestreen to ca* upon Mistress Enphemia Mac Alister, who is 
housekeeper's servant- lassie at the Dutchess of B.*s. Femmy is a discreet 
body ; mayhap ye may ken her, Sir. Her mithcr*s gude sister was first cousin 
to my father's grandmither ; and as we are sae near akin, and united thegither 
by natural blade, I thought she might speak to the dutchess about my lad 
Sandie. 

" I see you smile, Sir, at my mention V the dutchess; but she has a kind 
heart lor a' the folks, muckle and sma', frae Scotland : the vary beasts o' the 
field, and the birds o* the air, wull come at her bidding, and feed out o* her ain 
hand as she walks through the policy o' the palace o' D. And when ony o' the 

guir folk dee in her neighbourhood, this noble lady will be at their bedside 
er ainsel, and do a' she can to soften the pangs of affliction at that awsome 
moment. She has the blessings o* the puir wharcTcr she gaes ; and her gude 
deeds will live in their breasts lang after she is gane to heaven. 

'' Weel, weel, as I war saying, Sir^ I had walked m'ony a mile upon the 
broad stanes till my feet began to blister. I could na mak mysci weel under- 
stood, and I lost my road. I war unco weary, and felt royscl faint and 
overcome ; and 1 sat myscl down on the stair and foil asleep; but (he greeting 
o' the bairn wakened roe. I was iieart-si6k and very despairing-like ; but 'tis 
wrong to despair,-»for the Lord befriended me in his mercy: I met wi' yon. 
Sir, — and that's the whale o' JcMinie Mackenzie's waeful »tory, yon ken." 

*' I believe every word of it to be true, Mrs. Mackenzie,*' said Jeremiah ; '* if 
youMl send for your son Sandie, I'll take him into my service, and if he torn oat 
well, I'll make a man of him.*' 

**The Lord will reward you, Sir ! I'so be bound my Sandie will never dis- 
grace his mother." 

** Well, instead of this sovereign, for which 1 hare some regard, take that 
Five Pound Note, and after you have had your breakfast, my man William 
shall go and seek a lodging for you in tbi? neighbourhood. When your son 
arrives, you shall assist him in his duties. I'll employ you both, and allow you 
so much a week for his education ; for it U a pity that he should be parted 
from so good a mother. Neither yon nor your children shall ever want a 
shilling whilst you deserve one. Step down into my kitchen, where my servants 
will give you and your Charlie your breakfast.— So good morning to you Mrs. 
Mackenzie !" 

Jeannie Mackenzie hfled up her eyes and hands in astonishment and thank- 
fulness to God, who provides for the widow and the fatherless; and Mr. 
Jeremiah Gizzard went to his avocations with greater satisfaction than he ever 
experienced in winning the odd trick. From that day he ceased to derive any 
amusement from games of chance, and never afterward would engage in play 
to gratify the best friend with whom he associated. He found such exquisite 
and superlative gratification in acts of beneficence, that he resolved to devote 
a great portion of his property to charitable purposes. 

Perhaps we have already presented our readers with a sufficient speci- 
men of the author's style and manner ; but the anecdote of Sir Osmyn 
Morlaud (we believe founded in fact) is so honourable and consonant to 
the British military character, that we cannot forbear extracting it : 

Sir Osmyn had fainted on falling from his horse, and he had lain a long time 
insensible, till the blood from his wounds had coagulated and ceased to flow. 
The moon shone with splendour at intervals during the night ; and the first 
moment when he again became conscious of existence, his thirst was intolerable, 
and he felt as if his vitals were burning coals within him. On casting his eyes 
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aroand, he saw, at a little distance, a yoan^ woman kneeling by the tide of a 
wounded soldier, and applying a canteen to his month : be called oat as load as 
his faintness would allow,—'* for the love of God, spare me a single drop of 
water !'* The soldier made a motion with his hand, and the woman immediately 
hastened to Sir Osmyn, and lifted the liqnid to his parched lips, and it operated 
as H renovating cortlial to bis exhausted frame. 

This female was yonng and handsome, though then pale and in tears, she had 
an infant about fourteen months old, who was strapped like a knapsack upon 
her back. Her hnsband was a serjeant, and she had followed him from Brus- 
sels, to the field of battle. From the report of one of his comrades, who saw 
hira fall during one of the many charges of that fearful day, she found out the 
spot where he lay, had staunched his wounds, and was then administering to 
his comfort as well as she was able. She covered Sir Osmyn with a military 
eloak, and placed a great coat under bis head for a pillow : but he would not 
attempt to stir for fear of opening his wounds afresh ; and he was so much re- 
vived by the refreshing liquid, with which she frequently supplied him, as to be 
determined to wait patiently till daylight, when be knew parties would be sent 
oat to the assistance of the wounded, and to bury the dead. The woman made 
every possible signal to attract attention, and the morning had scarcely dawned, 
before a party of men arrived upon that part of the field, and with the utmost 
expedition constructed a sort of litter, in which they intended to bear away Sir 
Osmyn on their shoulders. They were about to place the serjeant in a common 
cart with many others, who were in the same pitiable condition, when the 
poor roan entreated them to '* let him alone, for the jolting of the vehicle 
wonld certainly kill him, and he could but die where be was.** On hear- 
ing this, Sir Osmyn assumed his right to command, and desired the men to 
place the seijeant on the same litter with himself: for he declared that be 
sboold be carried with himself, and should be lodged in the same apartment 
which he was to occupy, that he might sec him furnished with proper and com- 
fortable attendance. 

I1ie poor serjeant lived only a few days ; a locked jaw took place, and he ex- 
pired in the arms of his faithful and affectionate wife. These are the scenes in 
which the patience, the fidelity, and the heroism of woman are tried to the 
utmost, and seldom aro they found to be defective. 

After her husband's death, she threw herself on hu body in speechless agony 
for some minutes ; then, starting up and clasping her infant in her arms, she 
dropped down on her knees by the bed side, atid with streaming eyes cast a 
look of humble piety to heaven, while she exclaimed, — '' God's will be done ! 
1 must still live for my child.'' 

She had never been in bed since the day of the battle, but had watched alter- 
nately her husband and Sir Osmyn, the latter of whom, after the death of her 
husband, requested her to take some rest But the next morning she was 
again in attendance upon him, and begged that she might be allowed to mi- 
nister to his wants, till he should no longer require a nurse ; and she did not 
leave bin night or day for a week, whilst he remained in the delirium of a fever 
without hopes of recovery. When he approached to something like a state of 
convalescence, this faithful creature, overcome with sorrow, fatigue, and anx- 
iety, sickened and fell into a nervous fever, which appeared slow in its progress 
at first, but soon took a decided and fatal tnrn. 

Sir Osmyn felt the utmost anxiety respecting her fate : after an absence of 
some days she sent to request to see him. The first visit which his strength 
allowed him to make, was to her lodgings, where be found her languid and weak, 
with her little smiling boy reclining by her side. She stretched out her feeble 
hand to him, and grasped his with a faint pressure : *' Pray, pardon me. Sir," 
said she, '' but I could not die satisfied without seeing you— my child !" 

** I will be a father to your child," said Sir Osmyn, and he snatched the boy 
into his arms and kissed him with eagerness. 

^* Thank Crod! then I have no longer any wish to live.'* 

" O yes, you must not talk of dying. Be comforted ; you will yet revive." 

** No, I know it cannot be ! but since my child will not be lost, 1 die in peace. 
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— God bless yoo. Sir ! Be, be a father to my helpless"-— 6a(ff, she would have 
said, but her maternal feelings were too poignant for her strength; she fell back 
with exhaustion* and spoke no more. The scene was too much for the shat- 
tered nerves of Sir Osmyn, weak as he was: he felt a choaking in his throat, 
amounting almost to suffocation, as he hastily withdrew to his own apartmeaL 

The next morning, he was told that this excellent woman had breathed her 
last, during the night. He caused her to be buried by the side of her husband, 
attended the funeral as chief mourner, with the orphan in his arms, and shed 
tears of manly sorrow over her grave. He hired a nurse for the infant, and 
brought them both over to England as soon as he was able to travel ; and the 
child is now under this woman's care at GUimpstead. Helias had him christened 
Osmyn Tomkins, which was the name of the serjeant. Sir Osmyn's pnOegiu 
a fine blooming little fellow, and he intends to train him up for the army. The 
good baronet says, he does not think it possible for him ever to feel for a child 
of bis own a stronger attachment, than that which he indulges towards this 
orphan boy ; for he considers that the mother of the child, not only saved hia 
life, but sacrificed her own by her assiduous attentions. 



GREOORIO LBTI. 



GaBGoaio Leti, an Italian writer, came to England soon after the 
Restoration. Charles II. seeing him at hi^ levee one day, said, ^' Leti, I 
bear you are writing the history of my court." To this Leti answered: 
<< Sire, I am collecting materials for such a work.'' " Take care,'' said 
the King, ** that your history does not give offence.'* '' Sire," replied Let^ 
** I will do what I can ; but if a man were as wise as Solomon, he would hardly 
be able to avoid giving some offence." " Why then,'* retorted Charles, ** be 
as wise as Solomon ; write proverbs and let history alone.** Leti, however, 
did not take this advice. The history appeared under the title of '' Tea- 
tro Britannico," and the author was ordered to quit the kingdom. This 
fanciful writer composed, The life of Seztus V . ; The life of Charles V. ; 
The Life of Queen Elizabeth ; History of Oliver Cromwell ; The History 
of Geneva ; History of the Cardinals. These histories are nothing more 
than amusing romances. The celebrated Le Clerc married the daughter 
of Leti. 



TBRZBTTO. 

Grey twilight from her shadowy hill 
Discolours nature's vernal blooai. 
And sheds on grove, and stream, and rill, 
One placid tint of deepening gloom. 
The sailor sighs 'mid shoreless seas, 
Touch'd by the thoughts of friends afar, 
As fann'd by ocean's flowing breeie, 
He gaaes on the western star. 
The wanderer hears in pensive dream 
The accents of the last farewell ; 
As passing by the mountain stream 
He listens to the evening bell. 
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The Odes of Ah acreon of Tegs* Translated by William Richard- 
son, Esq.; with Notes, 12mo. G. and 6. W. WhiUaker, 1824. 

Again the Odes of Anacreon appear in English, —-of Anacreon, the 
sprightly bard of Teos, whose voluptuous muse delighted to revel in 
scenes of pleasurable enchantment, slightly fettered by the iambic and 
trochaic measures of that beautiful and expressive language, which as- 
sisted, rather than restrained, her excursions. An easy, faithful, yet 
spirited translation of Anacreon, is, as every classical scholar well knows, 
no -easy task. Fawkes has rendered some of the odes with sufficient 
accuracy, and with an easy elegance, but has failed in giving due effect 
to the spirited original. The talents of Moore, who was fully competent 
to do justice to the Greek author, are too well known to be commented 
on by as. Mr. Richardson has pursued the same arduous path, and his 
version is concise, and possesses considerable elegance. The notes are 
descriptive and judicious, and evidently the production of one who has 
critically considered and appreciated the merits of his author. What those 
merits are may be known from Rapin, who observes, that '' the Odes of 
Anacreon are flowers, beauties, and perpetual graces ; it is familiar to him 
to write what is liatural, and to the life ; having an air so delicate, so 
easy, and so graceful, that, amongst all the ancients, there is nothing 
comparable to him : he flows soft and easy, every where diffusing the joy 
and indolence of his mind through his verse, and tuning his harp to the 
temper of his soul." 

Mr. Richardson has observed, that the lines in Ode 24s 

Oh I then dismiss me, grievous ca|^e; 
Spread thy broad pinioDS to the air; 
For thou hast not to do with me. 
The son of mirth and revelry : 

have eridently been the foundation of the well-known song, << Begone, 
dull care," &c., the Greek being — O^ Uy kai aoi rt K^fiol ; i. e. there is 
no coomaon concern between me and thee, Koirovf &c. being understood. 
Ode II. on Women, besides the usual versions of Anacreon, has raised 
a host of translators and imitators. The following is the version of Mr. 
Richardson: 

ODE II. ON WOMEN. 

Natore to bails hath given horns, 

The hone the circling hoof adorns ; 

Fleetness of foot she gave the hare ; 

To lions, teeth, and eyes that glare ; 

To fish ordained the liquid seas p 

Birds wing the firmament at ease. 

Courage she gave f imperial man: 

What, then, throughout her mighty plan 

For women bad she left to give? 

Why, beauty I—it will more achieve 

Than shields, thaa spears, or swords, or fires, 

Or all the arms which man requires ; 

At beauty^s shrine resistance flies — 

She all subdues beneath tbe skies. 
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But what shall we say to Ode XXVIII. — Ave (wypaifMy apifne^ 

Best of painters, shew thj' art. 
Draw the mistress of my heart. 

Of this Ode, which is so exquisitely beautiful in the Greek metre, the 
following extract from this translator's version, aflfords a favourable 
specimen : 

Come, master of the art divine! 
Delineate thou the glowing line ; 
O, master of the Rhodian art. 
Thy peerless genius here impart ; 
Paint thou, as 1 describe my fair, — 
My bloomini^ maid demands thy care. 
First let her jetty ringlets flow 
In sweet snffusion round her brow ; 
Let them exhale the rich perfume. 
If so thy pencil can presume ; 
Then paint her ivVy forehead so, 
And shade her checks' celestial glow 
Beneath her silken, sable tresses, 
That love may revel in caresses, &c. 

Ode LII. " On the Wine Press," has the following beautiful lines : 

Sweet to the swain at early mom. 
Who wanders, near the glist'ning thorn ; 
The op'ning rose-bud, set in dew, 
Arrests his course, and charms his view ; 
His fost'ring hand will gently move. 
And lightly raise the flower of love. 



CAMBYSES. 



Cambysks was a king of Persia, and the son of Cyrus the Great. 
He conquered Egypt, and was so offended at the superstition of the 
Eeyptians, that he killed their ^od Apis, and plundered their temples. 
When he wished to take Pelusium, he placed at the head of his army 
a number of cats and dogs ; and the Egyptians refusing, in the attempt 
■ to defend themselves, to kill animals which they reverenced as divinities, 
became an easy prey to the enemy. Cambyses afterward sent an army 
of 50,000 men to destroy the temple of Jupiter Ammon, and he resolved 
to attack the Carthaginians and Ethiopians. He killed his brother 
Smerdis from mere suspicion, and flayed adive a partial judge, whose skin 
he nailed on the judgment seat, and appointed nis son to succeed him, 
telling him to remember where he sat. He died of a small wound which 
he had given himself with his sword, as he mounted on horseback ; and 
the Egyptians observed that it was the same place on which he had 
wounded their god Apis, and that therefore he was visited by the hands 
of the gods. His death happened 521 years before Christ. He left no 
issue to succeed him, and his throne was usurped by the magi, and soou 
after ascended by Darius. — Herodot, Justin, 
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THE CATACOMBS OF PARIS.— VAULT AT BORDEAUX. 

The receptacles for the dead, prepared by the care and industry of our 
pious ancestors, may well arrest our attention. The mummies of Egypt, 
embalmed for many ages, present a solemn but a useful lesson to the 
mind. To contemplate the remains of a princess of the bouse of Pharaoh, 
while it carries us back to the most remote antiquity, and conjures up to 
us the shades of ancient Egypt, " Parent of arts and arms," will also 
furnish the understanding with a proper impression of the fallacy of 
earthly grandeur, and the instability of human pursuits. These reflec- 
tions, apparently so trite, so often repeated, and so usually disregarded, 
may yet have their weight, and exert their influence, at due times and 
seasons. At no time does the human heart feel this influence more 
forcibly, than at the sight of the frail relics of mortality, preserved in 
charnel-houses or Catacombs, the retiring rooms of death. In England 
these collections are not so frequent. The French nation, greatly to their 
honour, and with a true classical taste, have preserved the remains of 
their ancestors for a succession of ages. ** The Caveau of the tower of 
the church of St. Michael at Bordeaux, contains" says a recent intelligent 
traveller, " eighty- four remains of human forms in a state of curious pre- 
servation. They are not embalmed ; thej are not enclosed in cases ; 
they are not even inhumed ; but they are arranged all round the cave 
against the wall, and are supported in a gentle inclined position, merely 
by the natural limbs which are knit together with surprising facility. 
Some of them, as recorded by tradition, were 500 years old, none of 
them less than 150. They seem to have owed their preservation to the 
peculiar nature of the spot where they were deposited, and not to any 
auxiliary means whatever. They furnish an appalling scene ; but it is 
one also which, if properly viewed, can scarcely fail to produce a useful 
efiect. 7%tf impression which it makes, after half an hours contemplation, 
can never be forgot "—The Catacombs of raris, for their singular construc- 
tion, and for moral purposes, well deserve the attention of the curious 
stranger. They were originally formed from the stone quarries, which 
undermine Paris to a vast extent, and the collection was first made in 
the year 1786, when the bones found in the cemetery of the Innocents, 
and those in other religious houses that were suppressed, were brought 
hither, when the place was consecrated. At that time the bones were 
thrown in promiscuously through an aperture; but in 1811 the arrange- 
ment of them was undertaken by M. Hericart de Thury An, open 
staircase in the vicinity of the buildings in the barrier d'Enfer, on the 
west side of the road to Orleans, leads to these abodes of death ; it de- 
scends ninety feet. On entrance, the stranger is struck with the 
appalling inscription on one side of Arretez mortals ! C'est V Empire de 
la mart, while on the other he beholds Has ultra metas requiescunt, beatam 
spem expectantes. *< Beyond these posts they rest, in a blessed expecta- 
tation.** The interior of these vaults presents a curious and awful spec- 
tacle. Long galleries and rooms present themselves in every direction, 
ornamented by bones, laid in geometrical order. Squares, parallelograms, 
and rhomboids are disposed at due distances, and altars appear of cross- 
bones, and skulls, piled together. Walls are also erected, some sixteen 
feet deep and ten high, arranged most curiously in rows of bones, with 
all the neatness of mason work ; rows of sculls forming the intersections. 
Bodies, in number, equal to four times the population of Paris, are here 
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deposited. As they decay, they are closed up in vaulte with monuments, 
and cleanliness and neatness of arrangement are every where observed. 
In another part there is a collection of deformed skulls and fractured 
limbs ; and at the extremity of these vaults of death, there is a well of 
pure water, which contains fish of the trout species, that sport undisturbed 
by the remains of myriads of former lords of the creation. The mond 
lesson which this interesting spectacle reads to every mind, is sufficiently 
obvious and forcible. * A recent observer of the Catacombs impressively 
remarks — ** Who can view with indifference the assemblage of so many 
ages, as powerless and inanimate, as he himself will one day be. It is 
there that Ae true difference between life and death may be seen ; it is 
there that man may be convinced how unimportant an object he is in the 
creation ; and it is there that he may learn that his years are but as unite, 
in Uie record of time." ♦ 

FOREIGN CORRE6PONDBKCB. 

Paris. — A mummy has recently arrived at Bruges, taken from one of the 
pyramids of Egypt. It appears to be that of a princess of the race of Pha- 
raoh) who probably died about 3700 years ago. It is still in Ae case 
which contained it in the pyramid. The cover represents a female of 
extraordinary stature, in the Egyptian costume; Tne colours are vivid, 
and in good preservation. The same case also contained an embalmed 
cat — whose attendance indicates the high rank of Ae personage em- 
balmed. 

There has lately appeared a Poem by a Mr. Favry, called ** Caledo- 
me," ou " La guerre Nationale*' The E(fitor ofthe ConstUuHonel, in review- 
ing it, expresses his surprise that the author did not fix upon some event 
in the history of his own country to commemorate, rather than a foreign one. 
One of our young poets, M. Victor Hu^o, has published a volume of 
Odes, some of which are well written, but he seems to have an excessive 
fondness for strange words and phrases. 

Sgricci, the Italian improvisatorey is to improvise publicly in a f^ 
evenings, a tragedy in five acts ; and M. Eugene de Pradel, a young poet, 
will, it is said, improvise a tragedy in five acts first, and directly after- 
ward an opera in three acts. 

Young Lyst has given his first public concert at the Italian Theatre, 
which was crowded with spectators : the talent of this young lad is 
astonishing, and all the professors are delighted with bim. He is only 
twelve years old, but his execution and composition are thought to surpass 
that of the greatest masters of the age. 

M. Siennet, author of the tragedy of Cloris, and of s6me few other 
poems, has recently published a worlLcalled " Trots Diaidgue$ dts nwrtt** 
et « trots Epitres:* 

Count Platoff, a rich Russian senator, and a great patron ofthe arts, 
has just published an account of a journey in some parts of France. 

Rome. — ^The Chevalier Tambroni died last month ; he was bom at' 
Bologna, and had been for some years intended for a place at the impe^ 
rial picture gallery, at Vienna ; but never received the decree of nis 
appointment. The last summer, he discovered the ancient city of Bovilla. 
The Giornale Accadico loses, by his death, one of its chief contributors. 

S. Salmanli has been invited to Dresden, for the purpose of cleaning 
the finest paintings in the gallery, which stand much in need of it. It is 
said, that he is to leave Rome-early in the spring. 
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THE HOLLOW OAK — THE HAUNT OF DEMONS. 
CA fVelth LegendJ 

Who has not heard of the renowned Sir Owen Glyndwr, the son of Grv/- 
fydd Ff/chan, bj the lady Eienaj of royal blood } She was eldest daugh« 
ter of Thomas ap Llewelyn ap Owen^ by his wife Elinor Gochy or Elinor 
the red, daughter and heiress to Catherine, one of the daughters of Lie- 
welyn izkt prince of Wales, and wife to Philip ap Ivor of Iscoed. And 
who has not heard how, on the night of his nativity, his father's horses were 
ibund standing in the stables up to their bellies in blood ; lind how the 
deathless bard Jolo Goch was wont to sing of a fflorious star which ap- 
peared in the firmament, to mark the great deeds oi Glyndwf? 

The aforenamed bard, with others of his order, was invited by Sir Owen 
to make a sanctuary of Sycharth, the seat of that hospitable knight : and 
well was it for him that he courted the favour of Jolo and his companions 
in minstrelsy. For they celebrated the glories of Sycharth, the castle and 
seat of the chieftain ; and full well did they sing of the g^ndeur of its 
apartments, and the thickness of its walls, and its towers, and its battle- 
ments. But for Jolo, who could know at this day that it had a gate-house 
without, and that it was surrounded by a moat ; that within it there were 
nine halls, each furnished with a wardrobe filled with the suits of his re- 
tainers : that on a verdant bank near to the castle there stood a house all 
made of wood, supported on posts, and covered with tiles, containing four 

vol. i. 10.— Second Edition. L 
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apartments, and each apartment divided into two, for the lodgement and en- 
tertaining of the gnests of the said Sir Owen : that there was a chnrch in 
the form of a cross witii divers chapels therein, iand that in every chapel 
the relics of saints were kept ? And cheerily Jolo Gock did chant of the 
park, the warren, the pigeon-house, and of the heronry which supplied the 
knight and his noble guests with game for the sport of falconry : of the 
mil^ the orchard, and the vineyard, and of the fishpond filled with pike and 
gw^ads. Nor did the bard forget the wine, the ale, the bracet, and the 
white bread ; nor his good friends the cook and his helpers, the turnspits 
and serving-men ; nor that the house did need neither porter, nor locks, 
nor bolts, for the doors were ahrays open, and no one could ever hanger 
or thirst in S^chartk : neither was he unmindful of the fair lady of the 
house, and her oflipring ; for af^er that he had tuned his harp in praise of 
Sir Owen^ and that which I have just above rehearsed, thus would he 
break fordi: 

A Gwraig orau o*r gwragedd, 

Gwynn y myd, o'i Qwin a'i medd. 

Merch eglur, Llin marchawglyw, 

UrddoU had, o reiol ryw. 

A'i blant, a ddeuant bob ddau 
. Nythod teg o bennaethau!* 

Now ever since the reign of England's first Edward, Wales had bec« 
united unto that kingdom. But the Welsh accounted this a perfect sktvwry : 
for they were forced to receive laws and customs from a conquering natka, 
which they had long contended with for their freedom 4 and whatever case 
from their conquerors they did look upon with suspicion, and thay could aot 
love the same. The reign of Kmg Henry the Fourth did begin with a con- 
spiracy, which shewed that the English were not contented with the revo- 
lution which had just before come to pass in their country: and in this reigi 
did Sir Owen stir up his brave countr^en to shake off the yoke of their 
oppressors. He first declared his design in the year 1400, while Henry 
waged war against Scotland. The Welsh having such a conmander, 
took arms on a sudden, and so firm a hold did Glyndwr obtain on the bflarti 
and confidence of his countrymen, that they called him their aovereign, 
and he took upon himself the title of Prince of Wales. The king being at 
that time in Scotland, the Earl of Marcky who sojourned at his seat at 
Wismore^ assembled the nobles about him, to oppose Sir Owen : then did 
that valiant chieftain not only guard against the attacks of the E nglish^ 
but he advanced to the borders of their own country, and defied them to come 
out, and give him battle ; and then the Earl of March seeking to repel him, 
was routed and taken prisoner. But G/y7u2u?r maintained his daring, and 
often did he insult the English, and they durst not oppose him; and his 
followers became the terror of all wlio refused to make common cause with 
them. Then in the year after, Henry entered Wales at the head of a great 
army, but the Welsh retired to their mountains^ and he destroyed the ab- 
bey of Ystrafi Ffiur in Cardiganshire^ and ravaged the countiy ; yet was 

* HSs wH(s, tbe best of wives! 

Happy am I in her wine and roetheg^lin. 
Eminent woman of a knightly family, 
Honourable, beneficent, noble. 
ttis children come in paim 5 
A beantiftil neit of chleltaiBa. 
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UMmeA lo ittike a dkfMoeftdred^ts after hk forete had been reduced 
Iff fiufliie add lht%iie«4 

In the jrear 14Q2» there we* eeen in the iMiYeiie a bla2ii^ 0tar» which 
du bajfidB interjireM ae an emeu fayoamble le the canse ^Gfynditr* 
Much did the conceit thereof renew the spirit of the Welsh people, and 
the next siccess of their chieftain did strengthen tiieir conndence, and 
^▼e new vigour to their acts^ The Lord Grey was a noble peer and a 
good fii^d la Xing Henrg. He rdsed a large Army, and encountered 
Gfyndmt en the baidcs of the Fymwy^ in the cenntj of M<migomery ; bnt 
be vas dented and taken prisoner^ and carried by Sir Owen^ ihst bound, 
iota the wild faatneasee of the Snowdon Hills; but the name of the castle 
rherein he was k^t I Imow not. Long did he remain in captivity, nor 
voold he faaTv guned his liberty till he had fully paid the sum often thoiH 
aad aiarks ; if Henry 9 whose favourite he was, nad not pitied his hard fate» 
nd isaaed out a specmd commission, whereby he did empower Sir WiUioM 
kEege, wad odiers, to treat with Glyndwr and his council, about the 
usom. It was agreed to pay six thousand marks, on the day of St Mar- 
■I then ensimig, imd to give as hostages for the payment of the residue, 
IB eldeit aon, and some other persons* Whereupon he was set at liberty, 
ad he afed his tenants enjoyed their rights and possessions without moles^ 
KtiaiL And m> sooner was he set free, than, for the security of him and 
is peflpie, be aoiight to ally himself to Glyikdu>r^ and theJ^in he so wett 
■ ra a edad ^ that he obtained ill marriage JoMt the third daughter of tlmt 
ighfydhteAaiR. 

liawtflir Owen had a cousin, named Howel Sele^ Lord of NanneUf in 
frmmm^ddikire ; and, it is said, tiiat they were bred up together, and 
iatthey^hred under the same roof, in the time of their boyhood. Yet 
ieir diiiptitlouB were opposed the one to the other, and no good^will did 
vr s afc gia t between diem. In alter life their dislike grew more grievous, 
I thdr pQfsiitB became more manly. When Glyndwr strove to suf^rt 
e wnmmg ktterests of Richard, Sele hastened with his vassals to rally 
■ad Am atandard of the nsurper BoUngbroke, and ever afterward was 
^a ina fiMid to the house of Lancaster*-that house which Sir Owen de^ 
itod» wmdk set aC aaaght Whilst the Lord Grey was the foe and prisoner 
Qi y da iiiy it seemMl as though H&wel Sele would befriend him, but as 
n as ham iwtnnea did change for the better, and he was at peace with 
r Ommm^ and married te fab daughter, then did Howel Sele turn again, 
d beeooie his most mveterate enemy. 'Tis said, that the Abbot of 
ranns fbiiriring to recobeile these hostile kiftsmen, brought them to- 
dttr, and, to ouliward appearmice, did compass ^is good d^ugn. 
Kmmtm^ the aeat ef H^mel Sele^ was situated not mr Irom Dolgelley. 
ewMT «o it was bya steep ascent, of two asHes at the least, and all the 
ba mlhi^ dingiea thereabout, were clad with woods and forests. Among 
of that pboe, there stands, even at this day,t an oak, venerable 



^ AMud in the iiii yere of Kyn^ HmurU'* reiniie. tber wm « Steri^ seyii in the 
i iMijaty yt shewed him self thurgh all the world for di'use tokenynfpes yt should 
A none after; the which sterre was named and oaUed by Clargi^ Stetta C^ 
t."— <7i»jp<o«'# CronelU. 

On the oight of the a7th July, 1813, this aged tree fell to the ground ; and It 
iiKarkAible, that the original sketch waa taken from nature by Sir Ricterd Colt 
re, O a mr t, on the previous day. It stood within the kitchen.garden WHp of Sir 
prt William Vanfffaan, Bart, the present proprietor of Nannen, h/!VloM an- 
t and aaUmahle fiunlly the domaia in which the soeae of the above <4* i^^aidi 

' L2 
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for its antiqintj, and remarkable for its bigaess, and the vast exitetift 
land which its branches spread over; and the trunk thereof is well ni^ 
.thirtjr feet in girth, and, frotn the ttiarveUons traditions <Mmceming it, il 
is eaUed Derwen Ceubren yr EUyll^ti^ Hollow Oal^ the hainkt of De^ 
nions. 

Aldove Natmeu is a high rock, whose top is encircled with a dyke oj 
loose stoneSi This had l^n a British post, and, it ma^ be» the hold o| 
some tyrant, for it was named Moel Orthrwn^ or the HiS of Oppressioa 
Now it was in the direction of this hill^ that Sir Owen and Howel Sele od< 
evening walked out^ The pale beams of the moon did shine on die brawl 
.of the mountains, brightening every crag, and every spot of rising gronndi 
•also casting oyer the valleys a soft light, and leaving the forests in tb 
,deep gloom of shadiness. Many stars did glitter in the clear sky^ anl 
might be seen reflected^ with the rays' of the moon, in many a lake aid 
rivulet, which appeared like molten silver, sprinkled upon the distant plain 
.and valieyst All was Still, «nd the chieftains were tpo much stricken *wi^ 
.the scene before them, to break the silence which so weH iiccorded then 
with. On the sudden a doe bounded forth they knew not whence, and SI 
Owen addressing himself to Howell who was the best archer of his day 
^said, that there was now a fine mark before him« Then Hoidei drew i 
arfow, and fixed it, and bent his bow^ and pretending to aim at the ded 
he hastily turned, and discharged his arrow full at the breast of Giyndw 
But Sir Owen was clad in armour, beneath his garments, and so he n 
ceived no hurt. At this act of treachery he was greatly, enraged, and 1 
drew his sword : wheret^n Sele threw aside the boi^, ahd drew his. Thi 
struggled long, and each fought right bravely, and soon was the clashii 
of their swords heard by the followers of Sir Owen^ who hastened' to i 
spot, and would have carried away Howel Sele* But jnst then his ki^ 
man Gryiffydd ap Gwyn rushed forward with his retinue, and attempt 
a rescue^' Fierce was the engagement, and ohstinatdy was it eontiestti 
and thp moon became suddenly oterclonded, and the combatants Imew 1 
.uppn who^ their deadly blows might descends Dire was the confbsid 
.for the vassals turned about, and;Hravered) scarce daring to deal oat tb 
vengeance. But the chle^, goaded on with a furious-faate, ftngbt ^ 
:desperatIon, and each was detei^mined to rid himself of the other. 
length, Howel fell. Grjfjfydd was.deleated with much loss of fans HM 
and his houses oi Berthlwyd and Cejn Coch were soon alter reduced 
ashes. 

Howel Sele was never seen more amid the haants of men, nor was 
body discovered by any. 'Tis said that he lay ibr a long time .well 
.ing" in his hhodf at the foot of the hollow oak; &&d that Sir Owem d 
.polled the Abbot of Cymmer to help him to raise the mangled corse^ I 
•place it ^ithin the hollow trunk of that same haanted tree. Certftia ii 
.that after fi>rty years Irom the time ot that deadly straggle, the skei^ 
of a man whose stature was Vke unto that of Hfwel Sele was disccnpl 
tiimured therein; but farther I know not. 
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THE joke; OR9 STROLtlNp PLATERA^ 



By happy alchymy of mind 

They turn to pleasure all they IUid.<pi^EEBN. 

Therk wa8» somci twenty yean ago^ 

Belonging to a country show, 

A certain dame, who once, *tis said. 

Was held for beauty much in dread 

By envious maids, who e*en confessed it — 

No matter — ^now you'd n€*er faai^e wteaCd it ; 

For Time, that tyrant o*er M maiu» 

Ibd plan^ many stnak^ thadet 

Along her b|row, in all direcUona; 

And on her cheek, in pumepoua aoctioosj 

Her eye had lost its magic tpatk. 

Which seemed f havie left her race i* th*dark.— 

Now 8he*d had, in her earlier age, 

A strong prediction for the sta^ 

And once had chertsh'd the id^ 

Of lighting the dramatic sphere 

(Which, i* iaitbf a certain wav. 

She now might without fakdood aay) ; 

But she, alas! like many more, 

Had been mo^t scunrily look'd o*er|^ 

Yet, like a faithful mistress, still 

Stttdc to it close though used most ill — 

She was, in feet, a sort of mother. 

Or some such relative or other. 

To what th* oppiobriovs woikl dedaras, 

A company of strolling players : 

And was, mdeed, to such abepo, 

A most invaluable hand : 

She*d alter, patch, or mend, or make; 

Ck>ok all their victuals — then partake i 

Or, were there none, care^ nought about it. 

But, quite contented, went wkhout it. 

But now that I her wcnrth have shewn. 
The truth to tell, it most be known. 
She had one feult, the most denying, 
A strong propensity for lyings 
Indeed, so often did she shew't. 
She almost 8eem*d to lie by rote ^ 
And, all her wondrous tales to bock. 
She'd got a most unhdy knack 
Of proving every word she'd said. 
By adding — * May I drop dewn deed!' 
Though certain 'tis aba had, of late^ 
Less willing, p'rhapt, to speak of fste^ 
Dropped the last word, content to crown 
Her falsehoods with^— ' May I drop down f 

The world appears, I know not why. 
To libel ^troUmg players, I 
Don't see the reasoitthey can't be 
As happy, if not more,' than we ^ 



IdO TMB JOKC; OR, STltetLIN« PLAYEtf. 

For though to them dame FcMrtone deals 
Lew cash» less splendour* and less meals» 
Though this I know, I ftincy, yet. 
She deals more frolic and more wit — 
This company two wags possessed. 
The life and soul of all the rest. 
And they resolved, at least to try, 
Whether their wits could not supply 
Some subtle scheme, the which, oy playing. 
Might cure her of her impious saying ; 
And if they could — ^no harm m trying. 
At the same time repress her lying : 

* I hvm it. Rover,* cries ovt Dick, 
The readiest knave to plan a trid[; 

• I have it: come, give here yo«r hsiid^ 
And if shall &i) what.I have j^annVi, 
Let an old woman be my portion. 

By dav and — stop, a litue caution— 
And I m mistaken or *twill throttle 
Her stronff afieoUon for the bottler 
For, be it Known, this worthy dune, — 
How many at her a^ the same! — 
Had got a notion, right or wrong. 
That weakly age needs $9metking strong ; 
And woukTlnvelimtary stop. 
Whenever she pass'd a comer shop ; 
But, knowing that good sense lbrt>kl it. 
Always most resoliSdy hid it ; 
But there were times her very eye 
Would prove, it was — * an odious lit.* 

But to the plan — says Diok, * Just go 

And smug the bottle fiwm below, 

Then run and get it lined within* — 

« With water, Dick ?*— * No, no, willi gin :*— 

But Rover, with overclouding brow. 

Said, turning out his pockets, * How ?*-•* 

Light hearts are not to'be dismayed 

With such a transiloiT shade 

As want of cash — and Dick, although 

He*d not a4oin, resolved to go 

And pawn his shirt, but what he'd yoha 

The means to eairy on the joke. 

We all know, often at a dash. 
That ready wit is ready cash; 
Howbeit, Diok was soon retitfn*d, 
Wdl pleased with what his wits hftd eamU 
Twas soon within the cupboard pk»ed^ 
And back to Rover Dick made haste; 
Who, with the rest, was tfico rdieaning. 
Or in dramatic tenns oonvenmiff 
Upon tbs stage. Now eator'd Dkk, 
And feigBiitf , on a aoddm, sick. 
He cries, * Dame Flora, prithee go. 
And in the oqpboard, where, you faiDw, 
You^ll find the bottle ^-^gy. vajn hMt» ^ 
And mind yoq do net 8to|^ to taste;*— 
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'/stop!* sheened, with balf a frown, 
* No» if I do — may I drop down/ 

She went, and much his comrades stare. 

And wonder how that Dick should e*er 

Become so soft as thus to tnist 

Her not to taste ; — they knew she must! 

But Dick to Rover loitered near,* 

And whisper'd softly in his ear. 

Who with alacrity withdrew ; 

Cries Dick, * Now mind ; you know your cue,* 

Flora returned, and gave to Dick, 

Whose solemn looks belied the trick. 

The bottle V which, the truth to, say. 

Had been half emptied by the way 3 

He took it, and brfore her sight. 

Holding it between the light. 

Exclaimed, * Why sorely th«re *8 not here 

Half what I left ; now dame I fear 

That you — * ' Me ! I drink it ? no, may-^c* 

But Dick renress*d her ardour — * Stay 3 

You, Flora, I *ve observed of late, 

Oft in a most improper state. 

For women of your years and aense; 

In all a serious oflfencc; 

But now full resolute am I, 

Unless you soleomly deny 

The fjEK^t ; and not by words alone. 

But let the truth your actions own 3 

That you and I must quickly part; 

Come, lay your hand upon your heart. 

And swear you *re euiltless of the sin. 

Of drinking any of this gin/ 

She was content— commoiced her strain--^ 

And thus, anon, concludes by sayiAg 

(^y this time Dkk had edsed her o*er 

The oodtre of a large trap aoor), 

' If in mv way to taste 1 stopped, 

3f<iy I drop <W/2/*-<-and aovm she dropped! 

All was e3cplain*d ; and laughter rung 
The walls, o*er whkh care lately hung : 
But dame was in a wretched sti^ 
Believing it the woik of Fate y 
And fr(«i that moment dropped, so thiokingi 
Her sayiog, lying, and her drinking \ 



A FEATHER IN HIS CAP, 

It wt8 eostomaiy among the aneieni warriors to honoiir such of tbeb 
followers as distinguished themsehres in battle, by presentiiig them with a 
fttttfaer, to place in the cap they wore when not ia armour ; and no one was 
allowed that priyilege who had not, at least, killed his man. In memory 
of this old compliment, we still say, when ai^ person kss effsctsd a meri- 
tariowi action, that it will be a father in his qtp. 
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THE CONTENTED TETBRAN, 
A 'PrateUing Companion. 

1 RfiSOLTED, a few years since, to amuse myself with a tour througb 
the West Ridings of Yorkshire, that seat of manufactures, which contri- 
butes so largely to our domestic comfort, and the support of our foreign 
commerce. I had letters of introduction to several respectable families 
residing at differ^pt places on my proposed route. I had heard much of 
the hospitality of this part of the kingdom, and entertained no doubt but 
that the liberality of their sentiments kept pace with the hospitality of 
their tables ; and that practical accommodation to the wishes and desires 
of the guest, would be found strictly to accoi-d with the kindness of the 
host. I took the mail to York, where I found one friend absent ; another, 
whom I had formerly met at a bathing^t-place, and who had invited me, if 
ever I came to York, to make his house my home, no sooner saw me, tbaa 
eagerly runniug up to me, he inquired, at what inn 1 had taken up my 
quarters? I replied, at the Falcon, in Micklegate. ** Ah," replied he, 
*^ good house. Til come down after dinner, and take a gla$s of wine vrith 
you." So saying, he brushed off. He had left the Minster to my enjoy- 
ment, and as 1 had only my own taste to consult, 1 spent my time in sur-» 
▼ejring that beautiful fabric. The walls, the castle, and the new walks, 
engaged and gratified my attention, nor did my bathing-place friend for<> 
get to spend his evening in my service, and regret that he was obliged to 
leave York betimes the ensuing morning. 1 had no business to keep me 
there, and proceeded without delay to Leeds, where I found my letters of 
introduction procure me a reception of the heartiest kind. It seemed as 
if every one kept open hoose there ; every table appeared to have a spare 
knife and fork for the stranger ; and if 1 had had occasion to feel chagrin 
at the conduct of one inhabitant of York, it seemed as if all Leeds had 
united to counteract the impression I might have felt under it. 

I had no hesitation in expressing my wish to see one of their exteonve 
manufactories. The effect of this resembled an electric shock. Silence 
seized the whole company — they looked at each other, as if 1 had com- 
mitted the most atrociouis breach of decorum ; at length one recovering 
himself, replied in an under tone, scarcely louder than a whisper, ** I 
doubt, — 1 am afraid, — ^I think it will: be impossible^" Another replied, 
" 1 never heard of any one being admitted."-—" I have known," observed 

ft third, *' 1 have known M these dozen years, but if I were to ask 

him, I should only be refused." — " And I," said a fourth, " am partica- 
larly intjmate with the young G , but 1 never could gain admission 
beyond the counting-house." In short, I found that the Leeds people 
were as jealous of their manufactories, as Spanish lords used to be of their 
ladies, and, as my York friend had been of the interior of his domicile^ 
Vexed and disgusted at this unreasonable reserve, I retired from thence to 
try if 1 could succeed better at Bradford, Halifax, and elsewhen; bat 
every where t found the same narrow spirit, to my no small mortificatiom. 

In all these places 1 heard of the spirit and liberality of the liverpool 
people, and the magnificence. of the town and port, and particulariy •£ 
the display of it in tihueir pubHe buildings and instituiioas. I determuied 
\o hasten thither, expecting to find that gratification which 1 had not yet 
^btained^ 
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Persons who iiaye never seen London, may talk of the inagnUkence of 
LiverpooU but those anfy can speak of it. It is extensivet and has some 
buildings on a large and eleg-ant scale ; but the town itself is not well built* 
The streets are irregular and ill paved, and the houses inferior to those in 
several of our provincial towns. 

1 soon quitted Liverpool, and took my passage in the canal boat to Man- 
chester. We had not proceeded iar on our voyage, before a man came on 
board, whose appearance strongly attracted my notice. He had passed 
the noon of life, but seemed strong and vigorous, save where accidental 
ioiunes of time and wear had interfered with him. He had lost an eye^ 
and bore the scars of several severe wounds on his fece. He hraped with 
his right leg, and carried his left arm in a slihg ; but the expression of his 
countenance was that of cheerfulness, and the tone of his voice was quite 
in unison with it. I felt curious to know his history, and drew him into a 
conversation ibr that purpose. I found that he had been a soldier ; had 
seen much service ; and that the inj«ries done to his person, had been sn^ 
ibred in the service of his country. 

** How came you to be a sdldier ?" I inquired. << Sir," he replied, ** I 
was young and thoughtless, and wanted to be married to a girl in my own 
village ; the lass "Was good to look at, and had the merriest black eye of 
any otie in the^township. One day (it was the day they had been burn- 
ing Bishop B^se) I went tO our Town House, where the young folks 
were to have a dance in the evening, i^id I expected to dance with her; 
but when she came, she danced with Jack Brighonse, a young chap, whose 
father was thought to have some cash, and though I asked her again and. 
again, to dance with me, nothing but Jack Brighonse would suk her; so 
I went down into the tap, and whilst I was sitting thwe, and drinking lo 
amuse myself, in comes a recruiting party. Well, thinks I, Til ha* (k>ne 
wi' her, ai)d Jack* and all» SQ I took the King's moiiey, imd marched off 
the i|ext morning." 

** And was that fortunate ?" I asked. 

** Oh yes, it was mickle better to serve the king than to serve her ; and 
betides, she turned out such a vixen, that she drove poor Jack mad, and 
spent all the brass that his father had toiled so many years for." 

** Bot you seem to have suffered much in the kmg*s service," I ob^ 
served. 

** There are few but what do," he retnmed, ** but then I have a pen- 
sion ; now if I had staid at home, I might have met with all these accidents 
imd had no pension ; so, d^yesee, here too I am fortunate." 

*^ No," said I, " if you had staid at home, you would hardly have 
been wounded, and surely it*s better to be sound in body than lame.^' 

" W^ounds are to be met with elsewhere than in the king's service,** 
he replied, " and how feres it then ? There was Squire Brain's game« 
keeper had nearly lost his life, and quite lost his leg, while watching the 
poachers ; and his master said, as he could not walk after the game as he 
did before, he should keep him no longer ; so the poor fellow, as he had no 
pension, was obliged to ^o to the poor house. 80 you see, I have served a 
better master, and am better off, than he. And again, it was much better 
work to watch and fight the f rench than the poachers ; and if we did un-t 
dergo manv hardships, we always made up for it when we had the oppor-« 
tanity, and there is nothing like hunger aiod want to get a good appetite, 
imd make a man enjoy plenty." 

♦' But your eye," 1 interrupted him. 
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** Oh my eye!— but that was a cold caught by kiying abroad one rainy 
«ight at the siege of Bayonae. Several of my comrades lost both their 
eyes at that time^ from sleeping upon the bare ground in their wet clotbea. 
Mow I have one left* so here too 1 have been fortunate." 

** And why do you carry your arm in a sling?'* I inquired. 

^* At the battle of Toulouse we were attacked by the French cavalry — a 
Araigoon struck at my head — I was raising my musket to guard me, when 
by some accident it sUpped from me, and I had no defence to make but by 
raising my hand, which was severely wounded; and it afterward inflamed 
ao, that it has been stiff and useless ever since; but it saved my head, so 
ttiat was fortunate again." . 

** And how came you lame in your leg ?" I asked. 

** In the same battle, after I was wounded in the arm, as I was sitting 
open the ground, trpng to stop the bleeding, for it bled sadly, and I waa 
getting very faint, another French party came across us, and one of thera 
had raised his sword to out me down as he went by. Just then his horse 
slipped and fell, and came rolling upon me, and gave my teg a twist, from 
which it has never recovered: so here too was good fortune, for if bis 
horse had not fallen, 1 shoukl have been kUled.*' 

** And what do yon intend to do when you get home ?" 

** Why marry to be sure ! I have a pension, and I can do something 
jet towards getting an honest hving ; there are plenty of girls in the coun- 
try ; more lasses than lads I trow, after so many have been lost in the 
war. They all like a soldier : I can tell many a tale to move their pity, 
and if they begin to pHy they*U soon begin to love. All the lasses are not 
like Nance Blackthorn, and I shall have a good home and cbeerfhl Are* 
aide after all my marchings and campaignings : so who can say that I*m 
not fortunate?*' 

Hethougfat, If all had thy spirit, they would be fortunate too. 



WHAT IS LOVE? 

Ask not of the breeze tiiat blows. 
Ask not of te stream that flows. 
Both incenstant, neither knows 

What is love« 

Ask not cold and frigid age, 
Other themes his thoughts engage^ 
Question not the beanfed sage 

What is love. 

Trust not youth*8 impetuous ^le, 
Pasiion all his views inspire. 
Of its victims ne*er inquire 

What is love. 

Ask the tear that fills the eye. 
Ask the bo0Om*8 laboured sigh, - 
These, and these vkiae, reply. 

This is love, 
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Alasco. a Trtgedj> in 6 Acts, bj M. A. Uhte* 8fo. 81i«rw#ody 

Jones ami Co. 

This tragedy has been excluded irom the Stage, by the authority of 
the Lord C^bamberlain, under the revision of the new licenser, George 
Cofanan, Esq. With this we have no concern, nor with the author's jus- 
tificatory preface, extending through fifty-six pages ; we only estimate 
it as a literary production, and do not regard it ibr any political or party 
purposes. Considered as a reading drama, it undoubtedly possesses many 
noble expressions and just sentiments, clothed in elegant language, but 
it appears to us to be deficient in that spirit of incident, ilnd that variation 
of character, which should constitute it a Ifhvourite acting play. Difficult, 
and almost impossible it is, in the solitude of the closet, to portray with 
fidelity, and depict with energy, the varying passions which actuate human 
life : with the great dramatist, ** to dip the pen in one^s oum heart.** The 
^ir^^^ of passion lengthens into declamation, emotions of love, and 
grief, and pity, and revenge, are detailed, rather than ^cnlated, or 
coldly expressed by stage directions, rather than in appeals to the heart. 

What endowments of nature, and not of art or eaucatko, are neces- 
sary to form a great dramatic writer, are evident from the few that any 
country has produced. Italy can shew a Goldoni, and Spain a Lope de 
T^a. France, in her Racme and Comeille, has accomplished all that 
the drama of that country, fettered 9fi it has ever been by the sacred 
mnitiesy can be able to effect* And our own Shakspeare has both formed 
and completed English Tragedy* Tb^e remarks have be^i necessarily 
suggested to us by the production of a new tragedy. But AUuco^ though 
destined to remaki in die library, is not inferior to its oentemporaries or 
predecessors in many respects. It contains patriotic expressions and ele- 
gant speeches, nor is it deficient in interest. The aa&or has fixed the 
scene in Poland. A chosen few in that unhappy country, are conspiring 
against the destroyers of their liber^. amongst whom a Baron Hohen- 
dahl, the Prussian governor of a Pohsli provmce, i^meers conspicuous. 
Count Alasco, a young Polidh nobleman, the Hive of Cohnel Walsing'» 
ham, an English officer in the Prussian service, and privately married to 
his daughter Amantha, figures as a leader of the insurgents, in conjunc- 
tion with his friend Conrad. Hoiendahl^ in love with Amantna, is 
informed by his spies of the meditated consinraoy ; he admonishes Wal'm 
nngham of this, and on expressing his lears finr the safety of Amantha^ 
procures her removal to his castle. Walsingham and Alaseo meet, and 
the former severely reproaches the latter, to whom he had been a guardian 
and friend. Instead of contending with his bene^ctor, he throws him- 
self into his arms, but is secured as a prisoner through the stem integrity 
of Walshgham, who, however, goes to solicit his pardon. Hohendahl^ 
who had attempted the virtue oiAmaaUha^ enQoanters^la#ce»and is slain. 
Maiinskif a Polish conspirator, chwisbing an enmity against Alaseo, in 
the manner of the conspirator in Venice Preserved, attempts his life in the 
prison, while sleeping, but is surprised by Cenrad, and killed. Finally, 
Waisingham, having procured th^ pardon of Alaseo^ hastens to commnni<* 
cate the intelligence, but finds that Amaniha, despairing of the safety of 
her lord, had destroyed herself. Overeone by this melancholy intelligence, 
he fiiints, and is borne from the stage. Alaseo destroys himself, while 
Conrad vainly endeavours to prevent him* And Ihns eoncliides the drama. 



IM ALA8CO. 

which is SBfficieiitly tragic in its denouement. In pursuance of the plan 
which we adopted ul redwing Mr. 0013^*^ comedj, we present the reader 
with extracts, selected from difierent parts, and which appear to us to 
possess poetical beauty, though their dramatic effect might be doubUuL 

INKOCENCE. 

He*s on his guards who knows his enemy* 

And Innocence may saf<^y trust her shield 

Against an open foe; but who's so mailed. 

That slander shall not reach him ? — coward Calumny 

Stabs in the dark. 

FACTION. 

The fiekctious violence of thwarted pri<^ 
And the low spleen that vulgar natives cherish. 
Against the hopes and dignities of the world. 
Too oft assume the mask of patriot zeal, 
And cheat us, in the gaxb of public virtue. 

PATRIOTISM. 

Well, then, there's hope for Poland. As for me, 
I hold my sword, my station, and my life. 
But as a trust, devoted to my country ; 
And when she calls, I*m ready. 

LONELINESS OF MIND* 

A terror sure, beyond th' occasion, thrills 

Through all my frame. I feel as one imprisoned-* 

As hope and safety were shut out these walls. 

How still again ! — no stir of life relieves 

The dreary jenae of loneliness that sinks me! 

Would Bertha were come bade | silence sleeps heie. 

As 'twere the death of sound, appalling more 

Than uproar. Harl^ ! — 'twas my owii motion startled me. 

There is a gloom in CTandeur which, methinks, 

O'erclouds the cheerml 8pirit~^rolic mirth. 

The homely happiness of humble^ life. 

Retreats abashed before the solemn brow, ^ 

Of courtly pomp and grave-air'd ceremony, 

RECTITUDE AND ERROR. 

Could I distrust my cause, or waver in it, 
Thiswereathmgtoshakeme? Powers divine ! 
Shall right and wrong shift colours thus, and shew 
In such discordant hw» to hixiest optks ! 
Shall man still war with man, bewildered thus, 
'Midst shadows and uncertainties of good. 
In moral anarchy f Mysterious Providence ! 
What is it we call virtue ! Why is it not 
Clear as the light — as noonday palpable ! 
That all, as to the glorious sun, might bow. 
In prompt, imerrmg homage. Why are we left 
To wanoer in thepuzzlinj? maze of doubt, 
Mided by vain chtmeeas Stom our course. 
Or setting up some idol of the mind. 
To triumph m the worship due to tnith. 
And rival the divinity of virtue ! 

DREAMS* 

*. . - Aye, 

i know what ;ti5 to dr^ams-rto whirl and toss 
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In the wild chaos of distempered sleep ;— 
To pent and lAi^ocate, in hoitid slri^ 
Shaking the monster night-mare from the bceast 
I *ve been pursued by goblins, — hideous forms. 
Agape to swallow me ; — have breathless hung 
0poh the slippery verge of eome vast precipice, 
And sliding down, have grasped, in thrilling agony. 
Some slender twig, or crumbling fragment there. 
To save me from the yawning gulf below ; 
But such a droam as this, I have not known— 
So stamped with truth — so certified to sense — 
So charactered in all that ma^ to man, 
Life*s waking dreams, from deep's dote countocfeit 
I tell thee, mier, such a dreun mi^ well 
Diaturb the telts of. stroi^ reality, — 
Confoimd the forms, and substances of things 5 — 
Astonish truth herself, with her own attributes. 
And shake the heart of daring incredulity. 

▲mantha's blessing. 

Curse thee, ray father ! 
Hear, all ye sacred hosts of heaven ^ my prayer ? 
Bless — bless my father I — on his reverend head. 
Pour this world's blessing — honour, health, and joy ! 
Ye ministering angels, wait upon Ws age!— 
Chase from his couch the fiends of pain and caie 
And let no tiwught of his unhappy ofaild. 
Disturb his spirit, or molest his peaoe. 

WbMAK. 
No, thou shah live, a model to thy ler. 
Of every grace and virtue ; thon shalt prove 
That Heaven, in pity to the woes oi man. 
Will sooth his spirit with celestial aid. 
And cast an angel in the. mould of woman* 

HAPPINESS AND qilSEEY, 

! had our lot been fix'd in calmer times. 

Or placed in soejies where no rude broils invade 

Life's tranquil course*— where hearts might love at peace 

And homes be happy ! Wilt thou not, just Heaven i 

Wilt thou not frustrate, in their impious ends. 

Those evil spirits that molest thy world J 

Who vex our days with war, and make this earth-^ 

This paradise of Naturt*s hand, eadow'd 

With all things for our good— ^ howling waste 

Of woe and wickedness! 



CONVERSION OF A JEW* 

Boccaccio relates, that a Jew, named AbraliaBi» oa hemg presged to 
-become a Christian, answered the monk^ who was endeavouring to con- 
vert him, that he would go to Rome, and see what was the conduct of tlie 
Jieads «f the Catholic retigion, and then decide. The monk, conscious of 
the profligacy of the Romish dergv, tried to dissuade him, bat in vain* 
Jle went, and on bia return thus^iuldressed the friar : ** Father, I am de- 
tenaijied to embrace your religion, for if it were not true, the enormitiet 
ecmmiitted by your clergy must have rained it long since.*' 
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XMCIBHT PAINTINGS* 

fA Letter.) 
Mr. Merton, 

Perm it me to offinr y<Mr readera a ^eicripttfm of the Ancient Paintings 
which adorn the meetin^room of Uie Soeietj of Antiquaries at Somerset 
House. On the establishment of tins lean^ed and highly respectable body 
of gentlemen by King George the Second, his Majesty presented them 
four pictures, which he purposely removed from Wincbor Castle, where 
they had been placed by Henry the Eighth, at whose command they were 
executed in commemoratioa of some of the most brilliant ei^nts of his 
reign. As works of art Aey possess very considerable merit, but as the 
utility and beauty of Ught and shade, and the harmony of colours, were 
not formerly so well understood as at present, it would be unfair to com- 
pare them with the productions of modem times. Still, however, if these 
pictures may be excelled in some respects, it should also be acknowledged 
that their merit in other particidars, will not yield to the most skilful pen- 
cil of any country or age. 

Besides the deficiencies of the ancient artists already hinted at, it is 
equally certain^ that their knowledge of perspective was very imperfect. 
They evidently knew that all objects were viewed under its influence, but 
it was a science not yet reduced to fixed rules ; and if we may judge from 
their performances, rules were to them unnecessary^ since had any been 
followed, they would have diminished the interest, in proportion as they 
increased the accuracy, of their representations. The angle of sixty de- 
grees would comprise but a small space in an ancient picture. If the 
subject were historical,*-^ procession, or a battle,— the movements which 
occupied many acres of ground were compressed into a comparatively 
small space, which space, however, far exceeded any reasonable limits, 
according to the rules of perspective ; or if the subject were an English 
landscape, the entire park and gardens were commonly placed before the 
eye, in one uninterrupted view. Labour and ingenuity were unsparingly 
bestowed on these performances ; in proof of y^ch I need only observe, 
that excepting on tne back of an ea|^le, or some other soaring bird, no 
situation could enable the ancient artists to view their objects as they de- 
lineated them in their paintings^ and in the engraved works of Plott, Rip, 
and Buck. 1 hope to be pardoned this exordium, having for my object to 
declare the system under whick the fine arts in this department were for- 
merly practised, and ie wliich I know of no exception. I i^all only farther 
observe, that artists of the present day are too apt, in the etuberance of 
their fancy, to overstep truth and nature. Formerly, exact representation 
was the solecism of the painter; no deformities were corrected, no defici- 
encies supplied. Gold and silver appeared in all their brilliancy, green 
trees and fields assunied nothing of the autumiial hue, and tiled h6uses 
sihone in undimitifshed rabicnnd%. 

The battle of Ckiinegate, or, as it is more commonly called, tiie battfe 
of the Spurs, was fotight in the year 1&13. Heitty the Eightb oommanded 
the En^Sh army then in France, but it dees not appear that he was en- 
^ged in this action. The French forces were commanded by die Duke 
-of Longueville, who, together with Bussi d* Amboise, Clermont, Inber- 
'COm*t, the Chevalier Bayard, and many other officers of distittCtkmr wei« 
made prisoners. 
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The picture conmenioratmg^ this rBmarkable engagement, is the first 
to be described. Its merits are nomerons, and of so high a degree, that 
I despair of bringing them all within the narrow compass of this letter, 
so as to convey to tli^ reader an adequate idea of the artist's invention in 
the design* and his skill in the execution of ^s piece. The center part 
of the for^round exhibits all the horror and confusion of a batde ; to- 
wards the left, we observe the approadi of the warriors in regular order, 
mounted on horses, apparently no less eager than their riders to ei^ge 
in the conflict : the men are clad in complete armour, they hold spears 
and banners, and their heads are crowned with plumes of feathers. Be- 
hind these are seen the trumpeters, whose banners display the royal arms 
of England, namely, France and England, quarterly. Towards the right 
appear the English in full pursuit of the enemy. The struggle in the fore- 
ground is of such a character, that had the entire field been contested in 
a similar manner, the name by which the battle has always been desig- 
nated, could not with proprie^ have been applied. Immediately in the 
centre is a commander of rank, distinguished by the richness of his ar- 
mour, the spreading plume in his helmet, and the superb dress of his 
horse, on which are displayed the royal arms of England, the crest, a lion 
pmssant gnardant^ being placed near the tail of tiie animal. The com- 
mander is apparently receiving the submission of a disarmed warrior, who 
is kneefing before him. Beyond, and towards the rigbt of this figure, a 
warm contest is engaged in for the possession of the French standard. As 
it would be tedious and perplexing to point out the situation and action of 
every individual conspicuously engaged, I will only particularly notice two 
mounted warriors towards the left, and on the right hand, two veterans, 
whose horses have fallen beneath them, but who are still resting on their 
saddles, their feet on the ground, and their arms uplifted to oppose the 
menaces of their enemies. The first two figures are opposed to each 
other. Animation is no less characteristic of the horses than of their ri- 
ders, who are closely engaged with the sword, and exhibit uncommon 
energy of attitude and expression. The other two figures command atten- 
tion from the gallant spirit with which they resist the attacks of their op- 
posers, although entangled with their dead horses. I have often dwelt 
with admiration on the easy elegance, the resolute air of self-defence, de- 
picted in these warriors in particular, and 1 am bold to assert, that if their 
expression can be equalled, it cannot possibly be surpassed, by the most 
skmul artist of anv age.^ The landscape of this admirable picture is very 
interesting. In the middle distance appears the English camp; and be- 
jond it, that of the enemy, whose soldiers are occasionally seen among the 
hollows of the hills. In the extreme distance' is a fortified town, the prin- 
cipal feature of which is a magnificent church. The surrounding country 
is hilly and barren. It only remaina to be observed farther of this pic- 
ture, that its execution is masterly, and that it is in perfect preservation* 

• The interest of this part of the picture is enhanced by a scene characterkitic 
of a ^Id of battle, namely, the removal of the wounded or dead of distinguished 
nMk, from the fmnediate toene of action. A soldier, in complete armour, and a 
^Fwitb, ara be«riii|r away the lifelesa bady of a chieftain, whose helmet has AOIen 
from his head. It is worthy of notice, that the liead of the liTing soldier, the vizor 
of whose helmet is down, was cut out many years a^, for some purpose or other 
BOW incapable of beinff ascertained, and at a subsequeat period was carefully re« 
plaeed. As another of these pictures bears similar marks of violence, I shall WJt^ 
at pr^senty-Hate the pn^aUe reaaon of this blemish. 



1<K) THB ABSENT MAN-^BARBARITt OF SYLLA. 

' The DidLe of LongueviUe was taken praonier by Skr John Cleric, irbo 
was rewarded for this act of his gpaHantiy by an augmentation to his Ik- 
mily arms. He Uved in Oxfordshire, and hes buried in ^e chancel of 
Thame church, where a monument, consisting of a small, bmt beantiftillj 
engraved and enamelled brass, was placed to his memory. The warrior 
is represented in a kne^ng po6t«re, with his hands joined in prayer ; he 
is clothed in armour, and wears his surcoat, on which are displayed his 
arms, with the augmentation, as follows : 

Argent, on a Bend Giiles, between three Pellets, as many Swans proper. On a 
'Canton Sinister, aziire, a demi Ram Saliant, argent, armed or, in chia two fleur* de 
lis of the last, over all a Baton dexter as the second in the Canton. 

Beneath the figure, is this inscription : ^^ ^ttt lyeth Sr John Clerk 
of Northe Weston knyght wyche toke Louys ofOrleans Duk of Longue- 
▼ille and Marquis of Rotuehn prysoner at the jorney of Bomy by TeroU 
lane ye xvi day of August in the v yere of the reigne of the noble and 
victorious Kyng Heniy ye YIII. wyche John decessyd the v day of ApU 
Ao. Dni 1.5.3.9. whose soule God pdn.*' . 

Being unwilling to mar that variety, which forms so agreeable a featoie 
of your entertaining miscellany, I will not now trespass farther upcm'its 
pages ; in order that 1 may, with a better grace, resume tl^s subject at 
an early opportunity. 

Yours, ficc 



THB AB8BKT MAN. 

The Chevalier de Brancas, gentleman usher to the Queen Dowager of 
France, mother of Louis the Fourteenth, was Subject to the most extraor- 
dinary absence of mind. On one occasion, as he passed under a lostre in 
the queen's drawing-room, his wig caught, and remained hanging on the 
chandelier. The courtiers could not refrain from laughing ; De Brancas 
perceived the wig, and laughed louder than the rest ; nor was it till some 
time afterward that he discovered his loss. — It is reported 'of him^ that, on 
leaving the palace one evening, he got, by mistake, into another person's 
carriage. The coachman, thinking it was his master, put his horses in 
motion, and drove home. The chevalier sprang from the carriage, tra- 
versed the court-yard, hall, and ante-room, and seated himself calmly in 
the principal saloon. The master of the house at length returns, and has 
no small difficulty in persuading the chevalier that he is not in his own 
apartment. 



BARBARITY OF SYLLA* 

In the civil wars of Marine and Sylla, the greatest atrocities were al- 
ternately committed by both parties. On Sylla's return £rom the east, 
when undisputed master of Rome, he caused about four thousand 8<^dievt 
of the opposite ftiction to be massacred near the temple of Jupiter Stator, 
where the senate was then assembled. Alarmed at the groans of the un- 
happy men, the senators sat silent and horrorstruck. " Proceed,'* said 
Sylla, ^< Uis but a few seditious who are punished by my <«den*'* 
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THE SOLDIER^S GRATE. 

Thk tears dropped fiist on armed breasts at the midmost horn* of day^ 
The pealing volley shook the turf where the buried chieftain lay ; 
And the trmnpets flourished loudly, as a victory had been won. 
And the banners waved full proudly, as a triumph had been done. 

Sad wese the eyes and dark the brows that march'd from thence away» 
Where deep in blood, the arm of strength- and heart of valour lay : 
But the martial train swept slowly on, fiur as the eye could see^ 
' And the place was left in solitude, and lost to memory. 

The settmg sun look'd brightly forth, the pomp of war was gone. 
When the light robe of a woman waved amid that place so lone; 
And prone a female form did lie, upon that lowly grave. 
And none were near to dry her tears — ^to comfort her-^r save. 

The sunbeam &ded from the sky — the chilly night came on ; 
The owlet hooted as it heard the night-bird*s moumfrd song — 
A requiem to the parted soul, meet for a grave so^drear. 
But grievous to the mourner's heart, who lingered panting near. 

Mom rose in splendour 9*er the woods — yet motionless she lay. 

Nor bead she raised, nor hand she stirr*d, throughout the livelong day ; 

And when the sunset died away, behind the shady hill. 

The heavings of her breast had ceased: — ^ heart was cold and still. 

Suns roae and set, and autumn*s leaves were shed, and winter came — 
And snow ahd storm defaced that form, and wrong*d that lovely frame; 
And winter yielded then to spring, and spring to summer grew. 
When small white bones, the hunter's eye^ in wondering sorrow drew. 

Those small white bones were scattered, about a hillock green. 
Where tansies sprung around them, and where vi'lets grew between ; 
LoDC was the place, and sad the sound, of th* lowly moanmg breeie. 
Yet sigbts uid sounds are on the earth, e'en sadder still than these. 
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A FRAGMBNT. 

— Her florid faealth was softened info a tint so defieafe and fender, 
as to give to lier trMisparent^skin the loveliAo sa of a bloommg^rose. Her 
brii^ht an4 silken tresses were tastefoliy disposed beneai^h a head-dress 
most becoi^ng. A silk robe was so sliaped as to &j^j the Bjnaaetry 
of her g^<ie^l and slender fom to every advantage. Her swanhke node, 
rivalling tl|e snow in whiteness^ W9W> in part covered with a high boddioe, 
partly Arown hii^* so as m9d^l7 t|i <M^»lay the throat and bosoDou • . • • 

• • • . Hei| v<H^«ersaft i^dldcet. The Duke conld not resist her fisd- 
nation— rcoi^jcoal isj^ tender emotions she excited — nor restrain his admica. 
tion. Itis words were elocju^ice. She was essential to his bafyincao 
she, tiie solf possessor of his heart— his affisctions. • • • • 

Ljdiai was not misnsceptible* The gentle, persuasive accents of the 
Duke— bis air, so grand^ so easy — his actions, ne^/e, generouSf and Ao- 
wmrable. ♦ • • • ♦ •^ 

The heart'-foll, unutterably fufi— 3rielded entiro acqui s cc o n ce— <eajs 
of love, joy, and happiness, reciprocally flowed. •*♦♦•♦ 

• • • Anthems — solemn and sublime — filled the temple with a ricA-' 
ness and hannony — the most captivating^-swelling^— and then dying away 
in grand mellttuous celestial csiqieiice^ 

They ascejided the aftar— th^ir^ feelings of Ipve and». constancy wm 
ratified. 

She, the general attraction— the soft timidity, the most delightful bash- 
fulness, the rosy blushes, that sufilused her cheeks — the joy and tender- 
ness thart beamed in her downcast eyes, were, miitecRy, dfennely boaoli lM ; 
while the inanly dignity, graceMnessef carriage, and anbiMty of deport- 
ment, of the D^e, were, equally enviable. 

The ceremony passed— stale and grandeur, enchanting bliss, Kwaited 
them ; peals of bells, bands of music, dancing, minstrelsy, and universal 
joy, closed the scene — all invoking blessings on the happy pair.'-^A jovial 
Friar retiring from the scene, in alhision to the Bnde*s laughter and ilR 
influence, rapturously and spontaneously exclaimed, 

Elle ha tr^ bien ceste gorge d^albastre, 
Ce doux parlcr, ce der tamct^ ces besox yeox; 
Hmr en efiect,^ oe p^tit ris folktstre, 
C'est ^ men gie, ce qiii lui sled le mieox : 

glle en pourroit les chemins et leg lieux, 
ft elle pessie, 4 plaisir inciter: 

£1 si ennuy me v^ioit oootrigtsr, 

Tant que par mbrt fiist ma vie abbatue, 

H ne nujdroit, pour me resuaciter, ' 

Que oe ris Xk, auqud die me tue; 
T^, that white nedt, too beautiftd by half. 
That voice, that tint, those eye% all do her honour; 
And yet, in truth, that little giddy laugh 
Is wtiat, in my mind, sits the best upoir her : 
QoodGKxlf twouM make tiie very streets and ways. 
Through whkh she fasssB, bnsk intoa pleasure. 
Did mefamcholy o(»ne to mar my days. 
And kill me in the lap of too much leisure. 
No spell were wanting from the dead to raise me, 
Bt^ only that sweet hugh, with which she jdays me. w.c. w. 

•«• The admirers of our JoBiisoviAV PiniOBi, will exouse this Utcomtc ttaOi' 
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/ TBB MOHK OF «T« BBRITATO. 

I WAS spending^ thtf trmter at Paris in the year 17—, when I received 
Mmra from my family, wh<> had retired into Italy, requiring my immedi- 
ate presence thet^. With reluctance I prepared for this journey ; it was 
<Hie that wOiiM have afforded me die most pleasing gratification nnd^ any 
otter ciitmnsttiice, thto that of quitting a metropolis, whose gaieties I 
Uid antieipated with ranch pleasure, and which I was just beginning to 
Md^. Neither was the season of the year the best adapted for travelling, 
it bra^ the depth of winter : the decree was altogether so much against 
ny iaehnadon, that I could not but think it a little savouring of the ty- 
nkML 

The winter was remarkablv severe, and our progress was most provo^ 
kingly slow, owing to the badness of the roads, wych the snow had ren« 
te^t ifi many p&ces, impassaMe. However, we at length reached the 
foot of the Alps, over which the postillions were positive we might make 

I had determined te rest for the evening at the first house of accommo- 
dation that presented itself, and had been nearly two hours in momentary 
apoctatisn of meeting with one. It was with some alarm that I perceived 
an expresidoD of doubt lingering in the postillion's features, as we ascend- 
ed^ tr rather attempted to ascend, a very difficidt pass. Danger envi- 
nned us tm every side, and I was now perfecdy aware that the postiUion 
haiaustaken the road. He was at last so completely benumbed with the 
•M, 18 to lofle his station, and fall powerless w the snow. Having placed 
him withm the carria^, every tbiii^ near convinced me of the horror of 
Mr litaation. The moon, which, tilt then, had been shining brightly, was 
*ow«tveh^ped by a passing ckmd, which obscured the atmosjAere. The 
hones had fp^ a c eed ed many mifes beyond their intended stage, and, as I 
had peresnred long befbre, were much wearied. The cold at length be- 
caae so intense, that the limbs of one became so stifiened, as to be ren- 
dered nerveless. The other, on a sudden, made a desperate plunge ; a 
troMiidons crash ensu^ followed by a rustling noise t the carriage un- 
doubtedly fell fran a considerable height: the last thing that I can call 
to my recollection was the severity of the cold, which thrilled through 
avn^ vein till life seemed departing. / ' 

Ine first impreiision that lingers on my memory, is that of a warmth 
'nm some object, which' I had neither power nor sense to discern. It 
ht^tm my breast, and, m my bewildered imagination, I hoped it was s<Mne 
confiassioBate spirit exerting its genial influence over me. When I came 
to myself, I found that I was extended buried in the snoiy , with a gourd, 
containing a small quantity of liquor ; from whence I was at a loss to ima- 
fne. I looked around for my carriage, but could discover no traces ei- 
ther of thitt or of the ill-&ted postiUion and horses. For a long time I en- 
deavoured, in vain, to convey the liqiMnr in the gourd to my mouth; for 
Bty hunger and thirst were most excruciating ; and it was not without 
noch perseverance that my frost-bitten fingers performed their office. I 
Mt considerably revived by the dram, but my inclination to sleep was so 
predominant, that although I was aware death was the forfeit, I could not 
forego the temptation. 

Lrem^nber netbrng more till } feund myself in a small room, more re- 
sembling a cell than a bed-chamber. The bed and the furniture were re- 

M 2 
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niarkably plain, and, saving a pictore of the crucifixion, there was nothing 
that approached to oraament. I remaioed in a state of stupid, wonder for 
a length of time, endeavouring in vain to recall mj scattered ideas, till a 
venerable old man^ habited as a monk, entered the room. I attenpled to 
speak, but found mj tongue cleaved, as it were, to the roof of mj mo«tfa« 
I then made an essay to rise ; but I seemed to have no command whatever 
over my limbs, which remained cold and torpid. Bewildered by the sia* 
gularity of my situation, and my mind remaining much disordered, I cob- 
ceived, myself labouring under the ^pell of an enchantment: when the 'Old 
man beckoned me to be quiet, and administered a cordial ; at the saoM 
time gently chafing my limbs. 

I reijaained in this state several days, visited c<Niistantly by this man attd 
a younger one, of whom I shall speak hereafter. I was at length so iu 
recovered, as to be able to inquire into the cause of my being there : the 
good father unravelled the mystery by informing .me, that I had been 
found by one of the dogs of St. Bernard, and was then wiUiia the haUowed 
walk of its charitable monastery. 

I slowly but gradually improved, and my observations became mefei»- 
quisitive and acute ; in particular they were directed towards die younger 
man, whom 1 before mentioned as having constantly attended on me. N<^ 
ver shall I forget the noble expression of his features, which teU of high 
birth and exalted station. He was seemingly about five or six<-4md*thirty, 
and singularly handsome ; his head would have made a fit model- Hmc a 
sculptor, who wanted the union of grace, beauty, and dignity. Shaven as 
it was in the crown, and enveloped in his cowl, it presented the append 
ance of a breathing Italian picture. He was rather above the middle 
height, and, although disfigui^ed by his garb, seemed nsost exquisitely pro- 
portioned. But it was not these diarms that threw so wild an air of ro- 
mance, around him; it was the settled thoughtfulness, the deep dMNigh 
subdued melancholy, which was visible in his countenance* that excited 
my sympathy. He attended me constantly, and treated me with the uU 
mosit ftendtroess ; oftentimes he ^ell on his knees, and prayed with a liV' 
vour beyond expression, till large drops stole down his features. Hien 
he lifted his inuring eyes towards heaven, and they seemed illuminited 
above mortality. " Virtue," says Virgil, " is more acceptable when it 
appears in a pleasing form ;" and I thought it was not presumptuons ill 
me to hope, that that Being who looks down upon us all with an e^^land 
indidgent eye, would grant the supplications of one, who seemed bom to 
command, and formed to reign over thereat of his specie, new prostvate 
before him, in the utmost humility, invoking his mercy. My faitn assnnd 
me his prayers were heard; for, by degrees, I complete^ recovered the 
use of my limbs, although 1 was leO^with but a small rdmaat of strogth. 
I had, often made inquiries respecting my earthly saviour, as I called 
him* but could never obtain a satisfactory reply. At last I was informed 

he was the Count V , thtf descendant of one of the noblest families in 

Italy, whc^had given up (m the holy father^s words) his title. Ins spacious 
domains, ail earthly ties, and all earthly vanities, for the» love of God, ttd 
the .good, of the holy Mother Church. The cause they knew not, miless 
it were (as they believed) out of love of religion, and disgustof the wofld. 
Although previously accustomed to every indulgence that luxury, wealA, 
and rank could bestow, no brother was so severe on himself, and yet so 
benevolent towards the rest of mankind, as ray extraordinary bene- 
i'actor. 
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' Tins was afl the vonerabU father could inform me, and which, so ^ 
firom abating' my curiosity, inflamed it teiifold. - . 

By de^^rees I was able to set up in my chamber, and was g^lad to make 
use of the books that the library of the monastery a£Rirded« The Count, 
or, ts he was called qow, Father Eugene, to my great satisfaction, fre- 
qnently took a share in my Studies. The topics of eonyersation at first 
fttnendly sprang from the books we had been perusing ; but when we en- 
.tend iBlo more g«ieral subjects, I was amazed, as wdil as delighted, with 
iht depHi and penetration of his remarks ; they were, at. the same time, 
iniUiant and oomprehensiTe ; and, although invariably tinged with a sor- 
rowful complexion, they evidently sprang from a mind of extraordinary 
j»tiffid and accpnred powers. I was then very yoimg, and entbnsiast&c to 
a high degree ; and although he appeared wedded to a. monastic life, I had 
the Tamty to suppose he was not less pleased than myself in shakUig off 
lome of its monotony. 

The similarity in many respects of our tastes, dispositions, and senti- 
neits, created a dose sympathy in our breasts. I at length ventured to 
inquire of him the events of his past life, and the reasons of his forsaking 
a worid, which would have hda him as its brightest ornament. For a 
jvhik he seemed agonized with what was pasmng in his mind, till at lengthy 
ittrstiDg from the cell with an extravagance that was unusual with 1^, 
h&cxfilain^, ** To-morrow you shall luiow alL" 

^ The regret 1 feH for the distress I evidently, had occasioned him, could 
lOfA abate the tumult his promise had created. That night I did. not rest, 
i had scarcety paid my morning orisons, before I found Father Eugene by 
my side. After he had aflectionately inquired after my health, I reminded 
•nn of his promise. His countenance underwait a dight change, and he 
Midressed me to the following effect : 

'* Yonr curiosity I observe is awakened, at the circumstance of an indi- 
'ladoal, so munificentiy endowed by fortune, cut off from the social haunts 
of man, and bmried in the recesses of a monastery. 
- ^ I am a descendant of an ancient and noble family, and my parents 
thought themselves justified in entertaining the greatest expectations of 
Ae. At my father's death, which happened about my fifteenth year, I bew 
came the sole anxiety of a fond but ilL-judging bother. She beheld, with 
-enthusiastic delight, the advancement I made in every kind of knowledge 

and accomplishment, and felt fiiUy satisfied that the name of Y would 

liat only descend untarnished, but would acquire greater fame from its in- 
(beritance by her son. How these bright hopes were blasted ; how these 
tfeid desires remained ungratified, through one act of foUy and crime, you 
4iua> hear; . . 

*' I had scarcely reached my five-and-twentieth year, before it was 
thought potitic, mi account of my ^piily, rank, alilHence, and — as all va- 
JUty now has fled-— ray personal accomplishments, that an alliance should 
"tehe place.between me and some distinguished fbmale. The highest ho- 
iK>nm were within my grasp ; a princef^ might have been min^, had I as- 
pired so high. But my heart and affections had long been plighted to a 
issre lowly individual, who at that time lived as an humble confidante 
V ittuhe Coun/tess, my mother. She was the daugfaterof a deceased friend 
^ny &ther*Sy of a noble though decayed family, and, at the death of her 
wrviving parent, h^d consented to reside under my mother's roof, where 
«Uf ilUfi^pd intimacy was formed. — r-I will not speak of her beauty, al- 
though she was possessed of all that words can possibly confey. Flo« 
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reuce-— ** Here his mtterance became choked, but after sonle agitatioii he 
proceeded : ** PardoD, signer, thi$ 'weakness ; 'tis for the first time th^e 
ten lon^ years that that word has escaped these lips, and it brings with it 
a tide of regretful and agotiisng recollections. 

** With a mind as exacted as h^ person was beautiful, no wonder 1 be- 
came deeply enamoured ; nor was / less esteemed ; f(Mr the innocent giri 
k>yed me with all the enthusiastic ardour and boundless faith whidi in- 
spire a woman's first afiecticm. The time passed away like a dream to 
me, but not to others. It was the wonder of all, particidarly of the Com- 
4eas, that I did not avail myself of the flattering prospects that were c^ien 
to me*, 

A year in this delusive rapture passed awaj, till the reason of vay aver> 
aion.to matrimony was whispered to my mother. She became idarmjiigty 
incensed with the innocent cause, whose dnrms had created in me so great 
an apathy towards the rest of her sex, and carried her resentment ^ ite 
-fullest extent by discarding her. 

** The despised and insidted Florence took refuge in the ho«se of a^ hiif 
of distinction, who had been a friend of die family, though hitherto at ]»- 
mity with mine ; and she was received wdh exnltitfion. Indign^tmt the 
iemel^ of the Countess, I no longer was reserved, but told her my tateii- 
tion of making the innocent girl the future partner of my life and bonoura. 
' '* I cannot describe the rage and disappointment of niy mother when die 
heard of my determination. She was fully aware of the 4epih of my aifec- 
tioQ, and the firmness of my resolution when fixed on any particular point; 
she had immediate recourse to some fiendish advisers, and evontually ob- 
tained her end. 

** They saw that my affection for Florence was thelife^sprmg of my exist- 
ence, and that nothing but the darkest treachery could abate it. Etmj 
means was taken-^every artifice employed, to shake my confidence in my 
dearest hq)e, but for a while without effect : but at length I fdl a dupe to 
the most horrid of machinations. 

** It was at first darkly hinted to me, that Florence's conduct was not so 
etrcumspeet as I imagined : the foul charge I spumed with indignation ; it 
could never, I thought, remain for an instant in my breast Bat there it 
lay daricly hid, unknown to me. I thought all that I harboured ifor her 
was the tenderest wish for her welfare, and when a feefing of doi^t easM 
over my mind, 1 imputed it to the lively feeling of my affection. 

*' Moved by the gross fidsehoods that were invented at her expense,* 1^ 
degtees my belief in her purity began to be undermined ; and ii^on^ to 
•nspect her of infidelity seemed to harrow my heart, it maddened me wbeii 
I thought she was less reserved to others than she was to me : as niy* bcMi- 
^idence in her virtue decreased, my desires became more tunmltnods. ' 

** Oh God ! that the ch$istest and purest of feelings should be turned, by 
the machinations of the worst of mankind, to the most depraved and aban- 
-doned ! Poor infatuated girl, innocent and pure as thou wast, with only 
the crime of loving a wretch beyond bounds, who was determined to b€tray 
4hee, that thou shouldst become the victim of deceit and treachery 1 

^The impulses of an unrestrained passion completely mastered my ro«- 
son. I could not bear the thought of sharing my name with one, of whose 
purity a doubt existed ; nor yet coftld I be restrained from the posseosion 
of those charms which were not withheld from others. No, I had resolved 
it should not be so, and I ifiade use of the afibction she had ht me, for eo 
base a purpose, 
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*^ Tears and entreaties, wtuch I regarded as hjrpoeiJ97» were at ftrsi be- 
stowed on me ; but after sacredly pledging my word, that I would, at tbe 
death of my mother, do her that jnstice which, while she ^tts IMi^, I 
eoold not, without incuning her implacable resentnlient, the kmbcent Flo^ 
rence beoBune the victim of tny duplicity. 

** I will not dwell on a narrative 86 fraught wllh horror; the eonse^ 
qneoces attendant upon this crime, soon made known to Florence her dis- 
irtfaaiDg sitnatioo. She entreat^ she implored, she hnng upon me, and 
ami over me, to restore her to the world, before she b^me disgraced 
SM abandoned. Could I then suffer a feelkig of doubt to enter my miad ? 
Yet actuated by the most agonizing, though ui^inmde^ snspicitfn, I re« 
fined, and lor a while farsook her. 

<* But the day of retribution drew near ; her ntoation eoald noionger 
be eofceided ; and as she had then become a thing dishonoured^ and con^ 
(aounated with infiuny, she was pitilessly turned from the osly roof sbci 
cenld call her own, to perish and to die. 

** A apuk of feeHiig yet haunted my breasts—aye, and one lof afl^ti«A 
too (iddKNigh I had endeavoured in vain to suppress it),— when 1 saw tha 
vratehed elects of my crime, whose victim was suddenly overtaken mth 
its nvst a^^onizing consequence^ At this awful crisis, veason began to 
exert her mfloence over me, and I trembled for the past, with a strong 
determination for the future. It was at last over : we became paneatai 
tmt no iaces of jov were ready to salute us, Florence's eyes were direct- 
ed, with a look of resignation, towards heaven, as if in joyful hope of ita 
forgiveness. Could I then entertains doubtful feeling of her innocence i 
No : it once more illumined her face, but it was the test time : her spirit 
already seemed mingling with something of a purer nature. She ad- 
dressed me in terms so sad^et so forgiving, dbey still linger in my ear, 
and vibrate in my heart She knew, she said, that 1 had doubted, but 
deemed it right, in resigning her last breath into the faimds of the Al- 
migl^ Giver, to declare, that she had ever loved me ahme^ beydnd.a^ 
thhi^ ekie upon earth, and that her greatest oifbnce had cohsisted in sa^ 
crificing lA that was amiable in her nature for my happiness. Her oodn^ 
lenance assumed a look that told her soul was lost in the conteiiqplatimi of 
something above earth ; then suddenly coasting her eyes towardii me, with 
a look fraught with tenderness and forgiveness, erds^ming, * Htisband^ 
remember thou art a father,' her injured Spirit left its earthly abode. 
. • • « «( Husband ! father ! one moment,— but belpeft bf inih and 
t^Bld the next The ill-fot^ fruit of fMUy breathed its Wt, aimast wilb 

ks first gasp of breath. 1 gazed on those eyes, ^idi odce kn^kodnil 

with so much affection to mine, tiow glazed, fixed, andk0ehsiblo«-^l flvng" 
Invself franticly on the bosom that sacrificed its peace i6t my happineso-^ 
I kissed again and again the cold lips that on<)i breathed with such fond* 
tiess my name. I called myself her tnurderei<— I fblt that I was aaeh.'* 

He uttered these words with an appallinr Vehemence, and then Mk ez« 
haosted on his knees, covering his face with his hands. I beard the deep 
sobs burst from his breast, and his whole fVame seemed conlnflsed WitQ 
agon J. He shortly after rushed from his cell, and I never saw him agi^ 

B* 
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ANCIENT AND MODERN TRAOEDT. 

Dabjcnsss attd obscurity involve the earlier history of the dr^ma* Tr^ 
gedy» MB its name implies, derived its origiii from tne celebration of an 
Attic festival, where a goat or skin of wine was adjudged to the best 
poe<Kal'Ode ; Hon^ce Ulludes to this custom in the wprds 
Vilem certavit ob hircum. 

Dramatic representations were first introduced by Thespis, whose humble 
stage was a waggon, and whose performance consisted of a rude, inel^^sBt 
^r^sentsition of some trifling subject : he and fais successors, Epigenes; 
Phrynichus,.and Cheerilns, may, with propriety, be styled ^ the invetUon 
of the drama ;' but to ^schylus alone belmigs the title of ' Father of Tra- 
gedy,'^^rag'tfdy in its noblest sense— moral, sublime, pathetic. iBschy- 
his flourished 01. lxx. 1. about 500 years B. C. Public theatrea were 
then -first jerected,-«-^he actors yrere clothed in elegant and appropriate 
dresses,— while admiring crowds flocked to the novel spectacle. Sopho- 
Hes carried the improvements of ^schylus to a still greater extent : he in- 
creased the chorus, and the number of the performers ; and, under hu 
management, the ancient drama arrived at its highest pitch of excellence. 
I4Q considering the respective merits of the three Gredc tragedians,— 
te iSschyius we may justly assign sublimity of thought, boldness of ex- 
pression, strength of imagery, and richness of poetry : 

" Tra^oedia? primuiii in lucem ^schylus protulit, et sublimis, et gravis, et grahdi- 
fOquus, saepQ usque ad vitiam. (Quint, x. 1.) 

To Sophocles belong harmony, elegance, and variety, with much force ; 
or, to use the word^ of an anonymous author of his life. 

To Euripides may be ascribed beautiful simplicity^ the moral and pathetic 
- Such is die brief outline of Ancient Tragedy, and its first great mas- 
t^s. Let us new consider Modem, as compared with ancient tragedy. 
The most striking difference consists in the abolition of the Chorus ; which, 
kideed, is so. evidently an appendage of the drama, while yet in imperfect 
hriancy,. that its removal, in its present advanced and superior state, is 
sanctioned and justified by every suggestion of reason. There existed not 
^mong the ancients that spirit of romance, that inexhaustible fund of pa^ 
^etic incidents in private life, fi*om which are derived all the beauty, pt^ 
ftos, and interest, of the modem drama : they were confined to a few his- 
lorical or mythdlogical traditions, to the simphoity of which the constme- 
tion of their drama was admiraUy adapted. But now the imagination has 
1^ Wider range, the stores of incidents are more abniMiant, the fields of sci- 
ence are more enlarged :^^hese causes naturally require some material 
alteration in the drama. Who bums not when ^schylus describes the 
8trif^ of battle ? who melts not with sympathy when Euripides paints, in 
sueh trae and natural colours, the softer emotions of the heart > ' How 
beautiful is the description of the unhappy, distracted Phaedra, now inly 
pining away, now frantic with the violence of love ? more especially in the 
passage, 

alftri f4fiv ii/AOfy ifiovrt xa^, &c. 

Yet, in modem tragedy, a more constant interest pervades the whole, 
while the feelings are wrought up to a greater intensity of sympathy ; and 
the melancholy impressions left upon the mind cannot so easily be e&ced« 
(Hence arises the superiority of Modem Tragedy, Z. 
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' CHARI.es the FIR9T« 

CoRNBT Joyce, an active member of the Military Committeey and by 
piDfession a tailor, was the person aj^inted by Cromwell to take charge 
of the King, and place him in the custody of ihe army. When the Mo^ 
narch was first told he was a prisoner, through the cowardly avarice of the 
Scotch, upon whose protection he had thrown himself, he was pla3dng at 
chess. ** Go on with your game, sir," said he to his antagonist, without 
rising from his seat; and when, after an hour's play, he won-the game^ 
** N<nr, sir, I attend yon," was all he vouchsafed to Joyce. 



THR STOLBN KISS. 

Smoothed be that brow, and chased the frown 
That half obeys thy tardy wUl, 
Nor think to awe my raptures down. 
For angor makes thee lovelier still. 

In vain thou wonldst compd the irCr 
But lightly ieit — but faintly shewn. 
Thine eyes betray, beneath their fire. 
The pardon thou wouldst blush to own. 

Then still that proudly-swelling breast — 
And soften down thy mantling chedc — 
Twas but a ki88--that wdl expressed 
The taiderness I could not speak. 
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Why heaves thy bosom with tumultuous throbs. 
When o*er the grave thou dropp*8t the parting tear ?^ 

Why cherishes thy heart its stifled sobs, 
.When mem'ry bears thee beck to Friendship's bier ?«- 

Wherefore thy hours in useless griefs engage. 
Or feed on sullen thought o'er faded bliss ? 

Why let affliction fill up every page. 
That nature opens in a world like this? 

What can thy sorrows or thy siehs avail? — 
Thy friend is gone ! — so wiU'd it, Heav*n*8 d cree— 

Will Fate be soflen'd by Affliction's tale; 
Or Pity stay the stream of Destiny ?— 

No more — ^no more! — Philosophy, thy pow'r 
Subjected reason in submission owns ; — 

Tet Nature, stronger Nature, claims her hour. 
And through obstruction still the deeper groans. 

Oh then, let Nature here her coune resume ; 

Let fond affection shed her sorrow freej— 
Still 1^ me weep o'er Friendship's sacred tomb, 

TiU memVy rails, and— Friendship weeps for me ! 



H. 



Historical Life of Joakka of Si€ILT9 Qoeen of Naples, iBd 
Countess of Provepce, 2 vols, 8vo. Baldwin and Co, 

Tab eoateaiplatrai of aacb diaraclers as Robert the Wise of Naphs, 
aod Us illustrious graad-^tiglil^r Joanna of Sicily, is so trulj .gratifyiag 
|# t)ie studflot tt hiatory, aad yet is so rarely ofered to liis oonuderatioiiy 
Ibat we hasten to lay before «ur readers such remajpks astbefmraeiit p«b- 
licatioB Qiay fpyire. The pablic attention cannot fail of b^ng inunedi* 
^Seiy altaeled to a work ^sFOted t^ the historic of the ynost interestiHg 
sovereign, of a country at ^ twies invitUig pwt ffogard^ but narti^id^ 
at present, on account of the important events, unconnected, however, 
with this publication, which hava takaa place there during the laat twenty 
ears. ' 

It was the singular and most ttiviabia dKMhiction of Robert, that in an 
age replete with violence, fraud, and duplici^ of every kind, he gained 
the confidence, not of his brother sovereigns* who^e weakness or male- 
volence might impel them to adc^t measures of the most impolitic nature, 
but of prudent and deserving pfttriota* These me^ both at Florenee and 
Genoa, during a period of difficulty, requested the heir of the Neapditan 
throne to undertake the aihiiiBiBtrstliB of thsir affiifs, as the oidy step 
that could secure the liberties of the cidzens, tdsA tk« safety and ade- 
pendence of the state. The sacred trust was fkttMMly discharged, and 
the powers with which b^ had been invested were punctuaBy relinqpdshed 
when the stipulated service was performed* 

But another season of danger seemed likely to oppress ihe FkNrentnies, 
The recollection of ben^ts deriv^ from the &thar*8 wisdom and fidelity, 
incited them to s<^cit a similar AtnriBO from the soOk It was accepted^ and 
would doubfloM have been as honestly discharged ; but circuiBBtaiieea of 
paramount necessity obliged the Duka of Calabria to return to Naples, 
where he shortly terminated his honourable career, leaving two in^t 
daughters; Joanna, the subject of this history, and a younger sister. 

It is impossible to consider the situation of Robert, as good as he was 
wise, without sharing the painful feelingB which must» at tfis period, have 
torn his parental bosom. Ho foresim the approaching danger, and made 
every prudent exertion to obviate it. Ho traitied hi» grand^ughterto 
habits of piety, and application. He provided guardians for the interests 
of the state, men of wisdom and integrity, and gave the heiress of his 
, throne in marriage to her cousin, Andrew of Huneary ; a measure which 
appeared to be dictated by sound polic^« and whic» events would probably 
aave justified, had he lived a few years longer, to have lef^ his dominions 
iii peace, at a period when Joanna had attained the jadgnent and ezperi- 
(nce requLsiteibr taking the reins of govermnent into her own hands. But 
wken» deprived of her grandfether, at the early age of fifteen, th^ afl^drs 
of the kingdom devolved on the regency appointecT by the late king, an 
aniable, but ill-advised desire to conciliate the Hungarian party, inouced 
tl^m to admit Friar Robert, and )iicholas the Hungarian* to share their 
aithority. The arts and machinations of the monk oomtera^ted the plans 
of those who ought to have governed, until he' found means to possess 
htnself of the sovereign power. How he exercised this for the general 

S»d, will appear firom the diort but foithfid picture of the state of the 
gdom under his infiuenco, a3 dajHctedby the author* 

!f the council of regency had bsea maiataitMd without atoation, eiactly astfae 

lati king had appointed it, the state might still have been preserved. Peace and 
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oei?ed by the arts of Friar Robert, who on the joint proclamaticm of Andr^ tmd 
Joanna, as kiiu; fuod queen, deoianded admission to the council for himself, as 
DKceptor, and for Nicholas the Hungarian, as governor of the young Imgf thev; 
oy a ratal oversight, admitted them to a share in ue government ^ thus undoing m 
an hour all the measures the 1^ king had taken, for a series of years, for their ex- 
dosion. By a continuation of the same artifices, the friar procured the admission 
of some of his creatures to the council, and the appointment of others to offices of 
trust and importance, and was thus enabled to seize ihe reins of government, when 
tiie oftfbituattle inlerfeience of Pope Glement VI, canodied the regeney as nppointed 
by tiie w3l of Roberty and nominated his legale to govern ki its place^ in right of 
% a nwoliar daose in the investiture. The turboient and ambitious amongst the 
noufis seised the q^qpoctunity of^ forwaidine. their own schemes, a^d wcwld neither 
obey the regency nor the l^|ate ^ pleading tne rights of the council of regency when 
the legate commanded, and denying their authority when they endeavoured to en- 
force obedience to the papal mandates. Friar Robert, active and ambitious, eo- 
veramg the populace by nis hypocritical pretences to superior sanctity, and woxfang 
en the hopes of the mercenary and profligate amone the nobles by promises <x 
fatore advancement, soon found himseu at the head of a party powo^ enough t# 
ttaUe fasm to defy both Pope and regeooy : and no longer keeping any BMasures, 
chuBMBd every thing in right of Andrew alone; treated bofiii the queen-dowager and 
Ihe queen-regnant with the htmost insolence; and the latter, as the wife of Andregs^ 
became* in &ct, only a state prisoner in their Jiands ; whilst the other me^pibefs of 
the royal fjBunily, benished from court by the arrogance of the Hungarians, aban- 
donejl her to her fiate ; some of the princes of the blood returnine to their own for- 
tr»s6s, to brood over schemes oi revenge, or aggrandisement at home, others re- 
pairing to the shcMres of Greece, in the vain hope of establishing their title to the 
empire of the west^ by force of arms. 

This first reverse or fortune was a hard trial to a princess of sixteen, who had 
hitherto be^ the oljject of parental fondness and courtly adidatite ; but what 
^fflieted her ^till n^ore, was the weak indolence of her husben^r "who was not leai 
than herself the slave of the Hungarian^ 

**, This monster, whom one cannot behold without horror,** says Petrarch, spr- 
ing of the despotism exercised by Friar Robert, " oppresses the weak, despises the 
great, treadsjustice.under foot, and treats the two queens with the utmost excess off 
insolence. The court and the city alike, tremble before him ; in the assemblies of 
Naples a mournful silence reigns; in the interior of the houses they only speak in 
k iniisper — the least gesture is punished as a crime-^they scarcely dare to think. 
The mit barons imitate his audacity and tysMnny: hence lewlt dimder, innpautjp 
and the ruin of the kh^om." 

At length the period arrived for Joanna^s coronation, when an event, 
as unexpected as inexplicable, involved the whole kingdom in the greatest 
trouble, and threatened the sovereign icjth the most dreadful consequences. 
1149 was the assassination of Andrew, A circumstance, which in itself pro* 
Bused no advantage to any existing party ; but which must necessarily 
entail ruin and misfortune on many individuals. To Joanna,' in particular, 
it could produce nothing but disaster, vet her enemies attempted, with too 
great success, to attach to her the guilt of this horrible transaction. His 
brother, the King of Hungary, avaUed himself of the opportunity to seize 
the Kingdom of Naples, and, by various artifices, he so far influenced the 
nobles of Provence, that when Joanna fled there for protection, they hn* 
prisoned her, and compelled her to plead her cause before the Pope in 
council. This she did in person, with so much eflfect, that the Hungarian 
ambassadors were unable to reply, and she retired from the court with the 
declaration, that ** she was not only free from guilt, bat aboye all snspit 
two,** A hifb speat in the exercise of every virtue, freoi her early inAincy, 
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to the hat da'ysdf bse ^arthljr existence; estabMiAes beyond all doabt tbe 
troth of this declaration. 

The violence of the Hung^rian&increased the strength of the royal inte- 
rest, and a pestilence, which spread its awful ravages through this dis- 
^acted kingdom, so far destroyed the army of the invaders, that the 
Xing of Hungary was obliged to retire from the Neapolitan territory. 
-]Joanna returned home^ accompanied by her cousin, Louis of Taranto, 
whom she had married, with the approbation of her council. He shewed 
ilimself worthy of the alHance, and successfully maintained the rights of 
Iris wife and the independence of his country. A subsequent attempt of the 
Hungarian monarch to gain the ascendency, was frustrated by the firm- 
ness of the court of Naples, s^nd the threatened hostilities of the Venetians. 
That sovereign finally retired to his own dominions, displaying a lofty 
and noble spirit quite unusual in political treaties, and on that very ac- 
'count rendering him more worthy of our esteem. He relinquished his 
claims, and re^ed the pecuiiiary consideration which the Pope had sti* 
fiulated to be paid to him. 

« During a succession of years Joanna cultivated the arts of peace, and 
■the improvement of her kingdom, subject however to those' interruptions 
to which a feudal government ever has been liable. Her reputation fo^ 
'wisdom and goodness esttended itself to the neighbouring island of Sicily, 
and a powerful party there invited her to take upon herself the govern- 
ment of that country, which had been assigned to her ancestors by Pope 
Clement IV. In the following year she was crowned at Messina, bat the 
turbulence of the Neapolitan princes soon compelled her to return to her 
'Ca^tal. 

Th* disorders inherent in the feudal stete of society, have always ren- 
idered it expedient for the sovereign, being a female, to unite herself in 
marriage to some prince, or nobleman, whose territorial resources, a^lli- 
ances, or abilities, might strengthen her authority. Joanna felt this 
during her whole life ; and having been deprived by death of her seccHid 
husband, Louis of Taranto, she now married James of Majorca, whose 
jfather was treacherously seized, about the period of her nuptials, by Peter 
jthe Gruel, of Arragon, and afterward murdered. This union was pro- 
ductive of little beneit, either to the queen or her kingdom ; and when 
James died in Spain, a few years after, she rejected the solicitations of 
her counsellors to marry again, and declared her resolution to live in a 
«tate of widowhood. 

In tl^s age such a resolution might be consistent with prudence, but in 
tljie fourteenth century it was pregnant with danger. Joanna bestowed 
on her cousin, Charles of Ducazxo, the hand of her niece, Margaret of 
Taranto, and declared them inheritors of her throne. Mature considera- 
tion suggested this, as the most prudent measure that could be adopted; 
although subsequent events proved it to be the source of great calamities^ 
particularly to the innocent and imintentional cause of them. 

The difficulties and dangers to which the queen was exposed, rendered 
it prudent for her, some time after, to bestow her hand on Otbo of Bruns- 
wick, a prince renowned for wisdom, valour, and moderation, who co*n- 
bined a handsome exterior and noble manners, with the virtues most 
admirable in the man and the prince. Happily the event fully justified 
.her choice. 

Af^er several years of peace, this kingdom was visited with itS' ^hare 
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of evilg, item the contests beh^Feeii the f^pes OeHi^iit Vllw ^ and Urbaa VI. 
Charles of Durazzo, whose amhiti<m ha^ never slept^ and who had ne^ev^ 
be^i restrained by any ties of love or gratitude, accepted the investiture 
of Naples from Urban ; and aAer carrying on war against his sovereign 
and bene&ctor, to which he was stimulaited, and in which he was sup- 
ported, by Loois of Hungary, he finally obtained possession of her person.' 
She snared all the torments of a close imprisonment fer more than nine 
months, during which period Charles m^mly supplicated her to bestow 
on him her Transalpine provinces, which she noUy refusing, he caused 
her to be murdered. 

During eight months, all the miseries of a harsh captivity were inflicted on Jo- 
anna, in hopes that the privations she suffered might subdue her proud spirit, to 
purchase some amelioration of her condition, by the cession of Provence ; but con- 
atent to her resolution, the only fhiits of these measures was a new testament, made 
in prison, confirming her former grant to Louis of Anjou. 

Whettier Joanna was, from any peculiar circumstance, led to suspect that the 
arisis d her fate was at hand, is unluiown ; but immediately before the time secretin 
impointed for her death, she made so powerful an appeal to Charles to spare the \m 
of Otho, that he yielded to her intercession, and probably, as some sort of repara- 
tion for his ofiences to her, treated him well, and finally restored him to liberty. 

In the days of her most brilliant prosperity, Joanna had been remarkable for her 
constant attention to religious observances, and probably, in the hour of her bitter 
levene of fortune, they constituted her only consolation. At stated hours, she per^ 
fixmed her devotions alone in the chapel of the castle. On the mominff of the 
twenty-second of Mav, she repaired as usual to the sacred spot, and while she knelt 
before the altar, imploring foigiveness at the throne of grace for her past oSenoes, 
whiUever they mieht have been, the Hungarian soldiers secr^ly entered, and whilst 
two of them guaraed the door, the other two passed a silk cord round her neck, and 
instantly strangled her. 

It is satisfaotory to a mind imbued with just feelings, to know that 
Charies became the instrument of driving, from his capital. Urban, whe 
had granted him the investiture of Joanna's throne uid kingdom ; and 
that, in his own torn, he fell by the hands of Hungarians, in an attempt 
to wrest the government of that country from the £unily of Louis, by 
whooe assistance he had been enabled to destroy his excellent benefactor. 

The history of this period is connected with that of the Troubadours, 
and more particularly with the names of the best authors in the brightest 
peiiad of Italian literature. To the contmits of this work we refer our 
readers^ for much valuable information on both these subjects, related in 
a very pleasing and agreeable style. The remarks are just and appro* 
priate, and we congratulate the public on this addition to the literary 
stares of our native land. We regret that the author has not prefixed 
his name, which is always of importance in an historical work. In a ro- 
mance mvstery may attract notice, or raise curiosity ; but in the sober 
matter-of-fact business of history, we require to know the historian, as 
weU as the actors. Considerable diligence, penetration, and perseverance, 
witb great candour and impartiaUty, are exhibited, and a constant refers 
eaoe to authorities ; but we cannot be satisfied without a better acquaint- 
aiBce with the writer. 
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liottV OnVBE^itimn on «n SdciM htn aW ekkkkent, op 
tmr LAilB Dttf. JlfKirtiR, M.D: LL.B. ^. &e. 

i^jf oiM (/iUt «lo«f intimate Priekds: 

Thsab is 80 much in the contemplatioii of snch a life as Dr. Jemer'a, 
^t redeems our opinions of the gener^ co;rruption and nullity of aott 
human characters, that it is a most agreeable subject of paftieukr s^ 
oulatioii« 

Having* possessed his confidence and friendship in a particular degreo» 
during a considerable period spent under his roof, I can best sfieak- ^ 
his domestic habitudes, of his social qualities, of those personal charac- 
teristics, which endeared )um to his friends. These details will serve to 
complete the unity of his character, to shew that he was no less amiable 
in private, than useful in public, life. He was early distinguished in his 
profession ; but natural history, and especially ornithology, was hia &^ 
▼ourite study ; and he unknowingly proposed to Sir Joseph Banks a plan 
of study fbr the advancement of tlus science, which corresponded wiCk 
that proposed by Addison in the Spectator, viz. the dedication of a whc^ 
mind to the consideration of two or three individuals only of the animal 
kingdom. In pursuance of this plan he chose the cuckoo and the cow ; 
of the one he gave a history, which established his title to originality of 
mind, and attention to the other elicited the cow-pox. His published 
writings are, 1. History of the Cuckoo; 2. Inquiry relative to the (M|[iii 
of Variola Vaccina ; 3. Observations on the Interference of Herpetie &i^ 
tions with the regular progress of the Vaccine Vesicle, in various medidal 
periodicals, tracts, and circular letters ; 4, Letter to Dr. Clmries Parry 
on Artificial Eruptions. 

A most interesting inquiry relative to the causes of the migration of 
birds, nude many years ago, at the request of the Royal Sooe^, wao 
revised by Dr. Jenner, with the Rev. G. C. Jenner and mwM^ for pro* 
ieatationUus year, which has been now done by thaRev^ 6. G. Jeonev* 

Through the constant and hamBsing correspondence rdative lo wmo* 
cination, he had little time to bring f<»ward the great stores of hia miiML 
Vaccination was the steep aim of lus ambition ; smd, with few exooptiont, 
it has achieved more for tnen*8 good than any preceding or oentemporeiy 



These bemg his dahna as a philosopher, we have now to censidcr him 
as a man. He possessed gfeat humiMty, suavity, and simplicity of mtn* 
nefft, with nat^are^s own dignity* His mind was very open, and sonott 
times, when it was hinted thlit be wasnoteriough reserved in toknr thnigii» 
he used to say, that << heshiewed evory thing to Msfrioids bmThisbaclu'^ 
His conversation turned chiefly on tc^ics of a scientific and phihiMpliieal 
C9t»u. In die iUmstration of such subjcM^ts, he made choice of a style^ptr* 
ticttlarly rimple and pers(picuov8, though abdundiilg in the use of mola* 
l^oric and ima|finative terms, which fave to every thing he said a peculiar 
interest and e&ct, Hbdiction was free, and not tmp^ed or emhamaaed 
4nEcept in jmblic speaking, in which he told me that he could never <mm* 
come the difficulty of leiuUng the trembling spirit forth. He grew very 
animated in discourse, if he saw that he nmde strong impressions on the 
minds 5f his hearers ; and was particularly happy in assembling all the 
analogies that related to the subjects of his conversation, and surrounded 
them with many sparkling touches of fancy, and many allusions fiuniliar 
to the heart. 
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lukii Mem, lAiem iB»m^ fwmrim m wmt^Ma^hBti 
hmmaAj to hamrthe socnn^ of srtw fnttri^.to^i^iinB hcwevkd daacontm 
«f wmvrile topics^ and inport his ideas^ If aaj stniok tbehearar as 
UBW^ or pfoiimiid^ be would reqneethim to take mimtea; One anctcdoto of 
bis literary habits may be grreD wiA jiropidety, Irwar his praetioe to 
paii aono^ tine in relfoctioii befinre nsii^r in a menmig ; and be often 
IflMOgkt detadied idta^ or' medicai: a phB it amSi oBfiAps- of paper, to his 
biaabfili)tifible» and nMMla theoe the snbjectof discamm; These «il^4> 
Ihie iB0pur«taoBM>ftaa acenmidatedi tiU diey presented a* steoe^of wfaiuch 
hmwam^ii^mjy <* PmIs speak of bat one cbaos^bntfaiD^hDiiae'there 



Mu HaMter*84!«nipreheasife spirit^led faim to forni a desq^ of addlof 
latlaroa on. Natural History, 9mA Conparstive Anatoniy and Phynolofy^ 
ts- tb o oo whisb be nsaaUy g^re; aodiDri Jeoner was askied to take a part 
withoaew Mr^.aiid Mrs, Ha said^ *^Yem.mu$tc9in»to mj* — *^ No,'' said 
be, ** I am too fond of the blackbirds at Berkeley/' H» was especially 
ired of roral scenes^ atnd of those which were tixtiTe« He pre- 
-a nmnber^fassooiationswiA green lanes, and certain spots, and 
i inaiimate objects, from which he derrred particular delight* He 
waa fcnd of pvokmgmg his walks to diseossi natural appeaiiattees, and na^ 
tttral pmdnctioiM^ iMd would iofrm very interesting speculations concerning 
ttHir evigin and essential attributes, according to thia principles of order 
I— liiiiiliiji ia ^m scheme of creation* Tbe last time we walked out toge* 
ther, was one of those melandiolyMid pensire antumnal days, when the 
laytigss ofsunuMsr are gradnsAy receding and giving ptsceto decay. 
, Be poiated out to me a recess, where he sud there had bieen a holy well, 
tiieaiqpcrstitions concenMig which he explained by reference to natural 
eannB? Jie marked.the progress of a chesmrt-tree pkmted by a relatrve; 
Ihoaaeoidof thesonigof a redMbreast widithe season; and the uses of 
aanairegetahle matter that overspread^a pond by tbe road^ide^ in pre^ 
wBtnmg the- sweetnoss of the water. Human creatmres always drew his 
atteniiin ; and he seemed displeased, if those who were witblnm stopped 
not to join in the conversation. I was often much diverted with the fiiei* 
ity wiiih which he conversed willr the villagers in their own dialect^ and 
adoftsA'faiasdf'to their phraseology and capacities. He once said to 
aaouier, ** Ytm pass by these little chikben as weeds ; I treat th^i at 

ikw Jenner eeairassd that be had a natnnd- tendency to indolence. His 
nmd mtm roa t lose and active, but his executien was slow. H^ said that 
kaluMl s^doui read abook wholly through, butthat be had dipped into 
aU^ and^^at ho'gained nueh^ by lading others to converse of that which 
tfM^r.imdBistoodihesti H« eoidd not 1^^ p r es e i r e nnintermpted attend 
tjaii taiaay s^jectyand was given tot prsx^iastittation. He never attempted 
Isng oomjpaaitions* His ^yh of correspeadence^ which bore the impress 
ai hiS'Onginat and peculiar ideas, was jocund, easy, and figurative, such » 
la ine, as, without a natoral bias, would have resisted every efibrt of at^ 
taflUMat. It was forcible, notwidiBtaading he disliked letter writing ; his 
last letters shew his full power. He deUyed the pubtication ^f bis In* 
^pdry into the Laws of tbe Variola YacciMa kfr a great length of time; 
and be has said, that tbe period might have been indefinite, had be not 
beoi told that be would be anticipated. 

He was full of tbe richest scientific infiw r mati on, especiaUy on chemistry 
and geology. He was more partial to inquiry by means of experiment 
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knd oodsrdepionsfarjrtiony than iiy meaas of bodu; accbrdui^ fa> Uie fre- 
cepts and examples of Mr. Hunter, whom he often quoted. He was yerjr 
acute in tnuiiag cause and effect ; and when any thing difficult iras pro* 
posed, he was hi the habit ofmaking use of the phrase of Richard in the 
soliloquy at Pomfret, " Yet 1*11 baouner it out/' 

He resembled Hatter in many respects, if I can gather somewhat of 
persdnal character fi*om the epistles and poetical sentiments of the latter, 
lie took similac Tiews of general and particular benevoloicey and of human 
ilature ; was partial to sinular pursmts, and resembled him in strong af- 
fections, though he had lew of industry, H>f melancholy, of religious awe, 
and of metaphysical penetration. He wrote verses on rural and comic 
aubjecta^ and, in convm'sation, produced much that was humorous and 
epigrammatic. Except some yerses on the signs of the weather, his «pi. 
grams were tiie best. I have seen also parodies of Ossian, and iacetioui 
specimens Of village dialogue. He loved too to trace the ori^ and ana- 
logy of words and names. 

He was a great patron of genius without the pnMfession of patronage. 
Some respectable, and now wealthy and etaiinent individuals, have heea 
indebted to him at their beginnings. He had much active benevolence* 
Once on jl journey tp Bath, he stopped at an inn, the mistress of which 
had not prospeired in her concerns: he immediately proposed to her a si- 
tuation elsewhere, and undertook to manage the' afiair, though they had 
scarcely met before. I inquired of him, ^^ Whence comes all this Doc- 
tor ?'»-*«« It is in the family,'' said he, " all my family l^ad it." 
. He ever acted upon the beautiful sentiment of Terence, ** Nihil humani 
a me alienum puto." Col. Mice observed to me, <* The Doctor is al- 
ways picking up recruits, like a rechiitihg seijeant" He much wished 
that servants, and persons in the middle classes of Ufe, should know some^ 
thing of the elementary principles of natural philosophy. I was present at 
an examination of an individual in the laws of gravitation ; the Doctor let 
fall a- knife, and asked why it fell ? V Because you let it ^o," aaid the 
perscm. He then explained the cause ; but the pupil seem^ cordially to 
hate philosophy, and was glad to escape. 

He ^* condescended to men of low estate,^* and suffered them to have 
access to him at all times, and let them tell thenr own stories, with their 
usual diffuseness. He housed, clothed, and found instruction, for numbers. 
Dr. Jenner had a great dislike to the artificial manners of very high orr 
d^rs of society. " It is all very well,'* he skid, ** to attain to a certain 
rank ; but there is one beyond, where mind and nature cease, and man he* 
comes a thing made of imaginary dignity, of form, rule, starch, and ruf- 
fles." He was very hospitable, and his house was open to all who ca^ie. 
Though scientific conversation best pleased him, he loved music, and 
sometimes sang. He did not like to be visited at a lion. He ofien xscbu 
plained of the way in which the ignorant part of his neighbours appre- 
ciated and misrepresented his pursuits. He was cheerful ih society, and 
affected no superiority nor undue restraint He was fond of little atfen- 
tion$, and remissness in these respects displeased him. His temper was 
irritable, but soon calmed. — I have said much, and have left much vm- 
said, of my departed friend, who had the wisdom of the serpent with the 
simplicity of the dove* 
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A LONG WALK TO LITTLE PURPOSE. 

ipRiEVD Tobias, 

Ab there are countentoces so prepossessing as at fii^t sight to win the 
confidence of beholders, so there are names which may seem to possess 
the like irresistible attraction, especially to persons who lead a life of re- 
tirement, and have little opportunity of selecting their intimates among the 
busy world; I am, you must know, a country curate, whose lot has rallen 
in Lancashire, a region, of all others, most decidedly evincing the change 
effected by trade and manufactures on the primitive manners of the peo- 
ple. And that, not by a comparison of remote periods, but by daily ob- 
servation of passing events. It is the impetuous burst of a torrent, not 
the silent overflowings of a rivulet, which is here to be observed : and 
though I am sorry to own, that the removal of ancient land-marks, and 
the destruction of whatever is most amiable in ancient manners, appear 
moet prominent in the scene; while increased civilization and mental 
improvement,-^the boa^tted attendants of commercial gain, — seem in no 
hury to make compensation for the wreck of unsophistical nature ; it is 
still some consolation that such stations giro more effect, by contrast, to 
the lingering specimens of simplicity, which they occasionally discover* 
than can possibly be obtained where the transition is more gradual and 
lAdistinct. I have now and then noted down, as they occurred to me, 
traits of this kind, which the Author of Waverley, or Bracebridge-hall, by 
a little poetic colouring and sacrifice of homely fact to more flexible fiction, 
night render picturesque and readable enough : but as I pretend not to 
thMe profitable arts, and have no neighbouring gossips to share my chat, 
they might have perished with their subjects, had not the name of Tobias 
M erton proved in itself a Magnet, and prompted me to make the unknown 
hearer of it the. confidant of a tale, ivhich 1 could not be content altoge- 
ther to monopolize. He will tell it to the v/orld or not as he pleases. 
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Early in the spring, just at the season when the power of love over all 
anifnate nature is said to be at its height, there appeared in the town- 
ahib of S ■ ■ , a youth apparently about five or six^-amL-twenty ; tall 
ana somewhat thin, though of hale and ruddy complexion, not ovet brisk, 
yet, of firm and steady gait ; with limbs seeming to possess more strength 
than they were in the habit of putting forth, an^ a Boeotian countenance, 
wh^h, seeming neither to possess, nor put forth any thing, could only 
disappoint one to the advantage of its owner. He wore a broad-brimmed 
hat^ broad, even beyond Quaker dimensions: his coat was coUarless, 
butionless, and unadmmed at the taU, but with large buttons of hoim in 
front The lappets of his waistcoat reached to his knees, his shoes were 
decorated with large buckles, which, with a neckcloth scant about the 
neck, but full and almost bib-like at his breast ; and, above all, a pair of 
eloves, shewed that he belonged not to the meanest of the people. Tbese 
histi like his hat, and indeed the whole of his dress, which was all of 
the Quaker cut, though still enlarging upon the peculiarities of that body, 
w'eiie of the best quality and of unstained white, just such as might have 
been a0sumed by a young squire in the days of chivalry, when atk>ut to 
«ceive the spurs, and to set forth in search of adventures, to fumisfc bear- 
ingt for the blameless, but hitherto fttmeless argent of his shield aihd sor- 
coat. A hooked stafi*, however, was his sole weapon ; and leaning on. this, 
at the entrance of the village, he inquired, like Abraham*s steward, the 
characters of the unmarried damsels of the place, plainly declaring to the 
passers by, that he came amongst us to seek (or, as it is here pronounced, 
to seech) for himself a wife. He was recommended to the daughter of ray 
host, and no very formal introduction being here needed, where all th^ 
aiMSiedit hespitafity to strangers is kept iq>, after staring for some tim^ in 
fixed amaze at the house, and expressing Ofuniions respecting it, whidi 
augured more taste and discernment than was made good by any after 
part of his ooiiduct, he came in, sat himself down, ate with the famiiy, 
gazed the whole afternoon on ** the &ir, who caused his care,'* and 
after many hints had been given in vain, as to the time, and the distance 
from the nearest town, reluctantly departed after dark, promising, diough 
all unasked, to return about hay-*time, and assist in gathering the crop. 
Nothing was said as to his main object, uot were his preliminary inquiries 
known till some time after. He came, he sud, from the neigbbonrhood 
of Sheffield, *< his father had lands, both meadow and lee ;" be was ac^ 
customed to travel in this way, to study men and manners, and to see the 
beauties of nature and art ; Kod he should do so more extensively, but 
(no uncommon case with young gents, on their travels) the governor hcJd 
the purse strings ^* fearful tight** Some surprise being expressed at his 
dress, and some suspicions perhaps hinted as to his creed,-^for you may 
e^ily suppose that his garb gave him a puiitanical, as well as a primi- 
tive air^^-^ie made confession of his faith as a churchman, and assured 
1ms wondering auditors, that all the young men in his country dressed in 
the same way ; adding many particulars respecting their primevid and 
pastoral habits ; which, if true, are most astonishing, especially in such 
a neighbourhood* On the whole, as his dress shewed him to be above 
want, and his conversation iar more intelligent than his countenance, no 
one could think him mad : and he left the world of S— - — to wonder, 
if not to weep, at his d^Mirture. 

Certainly, no one thcmght of seeing him again, yet he was true to hiff 
appointment, and the hay^time brought the marveUous man once more to 
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mat nm. He motto work witli d» mowers^ o«lettMio1idjrdiiti)ri^ ^g 
hit eoat, and— as if to pmne that the &ir show* ai hk upper ffarmeBtft 
was not 4leeeptiTe-Mither parts of his dress» and he wielded i£t sojthe 
with the arm oi a powerM and ezperie^ieed swain. But as the lady of 
hmf heart did not deign to eome and view his prowess in the field, iio 
soon ii^ged and grew tired of the task, and, reserving his strength and 
^irit ibr a more iSlficaH undertaking, went in, and otonpied his fonnet* 
and apparently his ftrvburite station, in a wmdow opposite the table, where 
she ptmmed steadily and namoved the us«kI. labours of acaroM house* 

Hiere were at that aeaaon donkey races, and other festivities, on the 
greea, at no great diatafice, and many of the Lancashire witches wero 
niaking their way thither, in their most gorgeous attire ; but tfaoogh 
his eyes now and then wandered in that direction, he could not be 
tempted to rove ; nay, he received, with an air of contempt, some hints 
as to the pleasure of those elegant amusements, and the wonder it was 
tiiat a young man like him, should be sitting still in the house, while such 
scenes and such spectators were so neu*. Still less could he be induced 
to join the mowers, though hints to that effect were also offered him. At 
length, when he had long sat mpeechless, and when, with a mouth none 
of the smallest, and eyea none of the bi^htest, he had long gaped and 
stared, like the traveller on the rattlesnake, ^* sighed and looked, sighed 
and looked, sighed and looked, andaighed again,'* he thus broke forth : 
** They say that women are weak things, but 1 say they are strong ones." 
Now tiiis was certainly true respecting the lady in question, whatever 
sense might be put upon the word ^^ strong :" but like other ladies in the 
fike case, she chose to understand him in no sense at all, and only replied 
hj a calm collected *< How so?** to which the unhappy man answered 
TOh a deep groan, ** I say they are strong things : I have walked sixty 
miles for the sake of a woman abeady, and I shiul have sixty more to go 
before I ^et home again.'* — ^' Oh then," said his tormentress, with a sar- 
eastic smile, ** you do know women in the country ; though you were so 
careless about those on the green.*'—*' I know none but you and the ser- 
▼ant,'* was the reply, utter^ in a solemn and determined tone. This was 
coming nearer to the point, but stiU all avenues of esca^ were not closed 
on the object of his diase, and to his great mortification she promptly 
rejoined, ** No doubt then it is the servant, I will go and fetch her di- 
rectly." This would have been a death*-blow indeed : and the warmth 
of hus love, heightened by shame at the rebuff contained in these words, 
and above all by the fear of an interruption to their tite^d^tetey forced 
from him at last the paBsionate avowal : ** What care I for the servant ? 
It is yourself I come so far to see.** And then he suggested that their tem- 
pers were especially alike, both models of good-nature— that the same 
character might be traced in their persons (he being, as I said, tall and 
thin» she short and thick) — that marriages were made in heaven,— above 
aS, resorting to the strong hold from whence he had at first sallied — that 
he had walked sixty miles to see her ; and sixty miles back without either 
her person, or promise, would be a dreary walk indeed. To all this, I 
am sorry to say, the lady was obdurate : nay, see laired to his face ; 
and he, after sitting speechless for some time, staring and gaping upon 
her with open mouth, as if slow to believe that such crueltv could be con- 
cealed by a countenance which he had celebrated as unfolding nothing 
but good-nature, at last adjusted his buckles, drew on his gloves, took 

N2 
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vip his broftd^briiniiied bearer, ezdaimed In a piteous tone^ *^ Well* theiii 
I suppose I must go ;" and again set off, to travel his threescore miles. 

Yon must not suppose that in this story, I have taken the licence of 
novelists, to report thoughts as well as words. 1 had it from the ladj 
herself, to whom, as well as to her friends, it seemed a good joke^ But I 
admonished her, as in duty bound, against the indulgence of such in* 
humanity ; and as I do not doubt but we shall see him again, notwithstand- 
ing the length of the way, I have offered to marry them gratis^ if she wiD 
reward such primitive simplicity and heroic perseve^-ance with her hand. 

I find that some remuns of ancient manners, and some traits of the old 
school of yeomanry, still linger in the dells of Uie manufacturing districts, 
like the Caribees of the Fastnesses in the West India Islands. To this 
class I take this exotic to belong, and venerate him accordingly. 

, Yours, &c. 

A. M. 



THE HARP OF SORROW. 



*— - Pr«cQ»e lugubres 
Cantos, Melpomene ! HoR. 



•Midst Pleasore^s joyous train, 

•Midst Mirth and thoughtless FoUy, 
Should Sorrow chance to breathe a stram 

Of plaintive melancholy, — 

Huan'd — ^hush*d is e7*ry wire 

That moves a sprightlier lay, 
Mirth casts her soul-enchanting lyre 

In silent scorn away ; 
In Beauty^s love-inspiring eye 
Glistens the tear of sym|»thy. 

Oh! there's a charm, — a spell. 
In Sorrow's plaintive measure. 

The music of her mournful shell 
In^perts so sad a pleasure, 
That oft th* afiectmg strain 
Can soothe A£9iction's woes, — 

Cause Anguish to forget her pain 
And taste a short repose, — 

Smooth Anger's brow,— €ttid lull to rest 

The tumults of the troubled breast. 

Sad minstrelsy to move. 

Be mine the harp of Sorrow, 
9 And oft her magic pow> to prove. 

Each sadd^t not6 111 borrow f 

And should th* impassioned theme 

Awake one answering sigh. 
Or cause one pearly tear to boun 

In Pity's dewy eye, — 
That tear TU consecrate to thee. 
Sad muse of mournful poesy ! 

4«r, 
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THE BCBQOh. 

1. 

Great pleasure 'tis, when years have roll'd away. 
And time hath swept from the remembrance clean 
Those joyous thoughts, which gilded boyhood's day. 
And marked that age of life the most serene. 
To view, with manly eye, some weU-known sc 
Some thicket, copse, or truant-playing wood 5 
Or orchard, pilfer'd oft at dusky e*en : 
Or chief, to stray, chance-led, m pensive mood. 
Where, erst, the School— to us a fearful fabric— stood, 

n. 

A spacious room it was, and fitly formed 
To compass learning m : long, lofty, light ; 
Nor lack'd there bamboos for the uninformed. 
Nor birchen-twigs, to set the wrong aright — 
As well can witness many a luckless wight. 
That writh'd beneath the sense-bestowing rod. 
And then a stool, and cap, with bdls bedight. 
Where dunce and idjer bore the wink and nod— t 
A sort of Heiotry our Spartan laws allowed, 

in. 

But how the fearful taaa shall I describe<^ 
The Prince of Pedagogues-^-his statdy plight— « 
Or paint the frown that awed th* unruly tribe. 
And put audacious mirth to instant flight ? 
In sooth, to ns, less dire had been the sight 
Of Phorcys* daughters, who could turn to stones 
And fix their victims in a marble night. 
Than that prophetic glance, which Skiing shone— 
Portent of blows not light, and many an aching bone, 

IV. 

A tall, gaunt figure^ meagre, pale, and wan. 
With lengthened visage, and ^eatful brow. 
Charged with the fates of many a rising man. 
That looks with wonder on his terrors now. 
How often have I, while I tremblmg stood. 
With burning cheek, expectant of my doom. 
Sudden, pour'd forth, from suppliant eyes, a flood. 
As his dread ire beclouded all the room ! 
So shadows gather strength frcHQ ev9ung*8 duaky ^oon^ 

V, 

Full fifteen sbeets about he held the name 
For erudition : and, if all wee. 
With very little aid-««aveWaJkingame— * 

Coidd teach the labyrinthian " Rule of Three "-^ 
Nay, some have even said he bum*d the " Key**— • 
But that was rumour : yet is it a fact. 
That he was learned in Latin i and that he. 
By ipse disits, could, whenever attacked. 
Beat twenty stouter men, by two small Romans backed. 



•1^ CLITO— A CHARACTER. 

VI, 

Oh! spot onoe feer'd, but yenerated now — 
Maueie thy taaks, and pains, and boyish grieft; 
Oft-times, when care sits heavy on my brow. 
To thee I torn for comfort and idief : — 
In sooth, thou art the very welcom'st thief 
That e*er stole sonow from th' aggrieved heart: 
Small joy to iia,tfaBt boyhood is so brief! 
Yeeit and unwi^come knowledge bid depart. 
Too soon, thy gofleless age! too soon, their cares impart! 

vn. 

Companions of my careless, fearless prime. 
When yet our fridodship sufier'd no alloy. 
Say, did we ever mourn the passing time j 
Or, courting sorrow, dash the pres&t joy? 
We toil*d not then to hoard the tieach'rous clay. 
That, like a poison^d spring, pottntes the soul ; 
Or broods, Ifte Night, o*er eadi expiring my. 
Nathless, the generous spirit busts ooatrol. 
And sooms its eartt^ thrall, and seeks a heavenly goal ! 

vra. 

Mangre thy tasks, and pains, and boyish dole. 
Oft shall Ambition, fromjts topmost height. 
In secfet sigh, as MemW opes her scroD, 
And pointfr to thee ; and mourn tiiy peacefill aile^ 
And loBg, in vain, to grasp tiie lost oeii^tt — 
To crime unknown. %ige Prudence, too, shidl strive 
Thy better, guileless Winlom, to invite 
Back from the past; and bid it onoe more iiva 
In vain : ^ Deadi alone such second -youth can give ! 

G. 



; 



CLITO — A CHARACTER. 

Clito*8 only occupation, dofing a long life, has been to dine tad to 
sup ; he appears bom for the sole purpose of tligeslioti : nor is his oonyer- 
sation more varied ; he will relate the number of guests at the last civic 
dinner ; he can inform you, whether the beef was too much done, or the 
pudding too little, — ^whether the gravy-soup was good, and the turtle ex- 
cellent : he can tell how many courses there were, and in what order they 
were served, — ^if the Champi^fiie -was spurkliag, and the BvgUBdy of the 
best vintage. Nor is his judgment inferior to his vMmqrj : never was he 
exposed to tiieWiid misfortune of eatiag a bad ragaikt, or drinking in- 
different wine. Illustrious in the kitchen, he has carried the science of 
good eating to its highest pitch of excellence, ahd acquired a deathless re- 
putation among bans vwmtts of' every desbrifitoi : bat ahis ! the best and 
wisest of us ^^e mortal; and CHto already feels that his last repast is 
nigh, and that he will ^oon himself be a feast for womte. His censoktiofti 
is, however, that, active or passive, he shall still be in his eUramit,— -still 
^flbrd^ though not partake^ of a rich regale. 
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▲ VISIT FROM ▲ WIT* 



I HATE been fiivonred with a visit from a Mr. j^rkish, or some match 
name, who is obliging enough to tell m^, diat in ms opinion, the Magnet 
is woinlly deficient in wit. " I have no ikidt to find*'* saya be, " with 
the design and arrangement The reviews are impartia!, rather too mneh 
so though, in the case of my friend——. I like the historical and literary 
acraps you fill up with ; by Jove, sir, they fiv^e U a chamiag variety, and 
enable such people as me to retail anecdotes and passages Irom Zoroaster, 
and Herodotus, and a parcel of old authors, that it would make omt net" 
yous to look at. But as for modem, fashionable, magaane, wit, yo« have 
just as good pretensions to it as Peter the Hermit hM. The fact i^, yomr 
pages are too learned, too substantial by half, and if yoo have any thonghiB 
or expectations of increasing the number of your readers, you must torn 
vour back upon the musty t<«ies of the ancients, and tarn over the new 
leaves of the modems, where all is sprightly and qmrkling, light and 
fiberal, free and fantasticaL In short, yon must insert some of ti^ cois* 
positions, beginning with a paper which I have in my podcet, and which 
I have taken the trouble to writ6 expressly for your uew and much-aid* 
mired publication. Here it is : but you must promise me thai it shall ap« 
pear in your very next number.** I told him mat it came too late, as I had 
already sent the copy to press,- ** Oh by Jove, sir," he rejoined, ** you 
must stop the press."— <« But I have not read die article," said I. ^' Very 
true," says he, ** PU read it to you myself." And without ftrttier cere^- 
mony, he drew a manuscript from his pocket, and, as he unaided it, 
gave me to understand, that his paper bebg intentionally aomswhat de* 
sultory, he should leave die task of prefixing the title, to me, ae he could 
not determine, to the satisfaction of his own mind, wldch waa the leading 
or predominant topic. ** Having preoused diua mueh," he xeaumed, ** I 
diall proceed," which he did as follows ; 

•*Ha5t thou ever, Gentle Cockney Reader! durine the delectable do^-days, aiUr 
having * supped full of horrors,' retired to thy chamber, with the intention of 
mounting upon the win^ of Somnus ^ and after turning and tossing on thy ireari^ 
seme couch, hast thou witnessed * a midsidkuner niffht*8 dream,* wherein thou hast 
htetonntntad with tenors, ten times more tsnibte thaa those that teem in the 
.^flpanfia £egisftBr,'*Haayhap even with a team of night- mares,— or with losses 
^ firiends or fortuoe^— or with aoekknts both by sea and Uu^d,-— or wi^ punisj)- 
jaeats for peccadilloes, which 

' ' J ■ ■ . infected minds 
To their deaf piUows will discharge, 

and fo whkl^ia tl^ sleeping letribu^ons, thou mayest have been rewarded Filh the 
kncstitoreofthecoHarof the oid^ of St. Keteh^ ha^t thou, after this, ' shaken off 
dnU slolht* left in disgust thy troubled and troublesome couch, hurried on thy 
/don*t*naaae-'ems. mommg gown, and slippers, turned out just as St Paul's struck 
four, and turned m to that statdy pile ''* 

** What ! so soon in the morning?" I asked, ^* why it is not open.'"— ^ 
" >What does it signify," says he, " nHmpofte^ you can make it an hour 
or two later if you think proper, so long as you leave the turn uninjured.'' 
**^ But. bctee yon go on, Mr. Sparkish, pennit me to say* that ^our in- 
troductioa is not quite so clour as I could wish ; for notwithstanding your 
distinct enunciation, and correct emphasis, I must own that I cannot see 
the ^rift of it."— '« Not" he exclumed, «' why that's excellent, I did 
not intead that yon shpukl Where's the use of writing a beginning that 
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hss an end, — eh ! do you take — an end to it That were like hayinf 

* honey a sauce to sugar/ A little obscurity, ph*, at the outeet, giTei an 
interest, a something mystmous and romantic, to the whole article. 
Now it is an invariable rule with me to puzzle my readers at first, with 
something strange, striking, paradoxical, that they may be induced to 
read farther for an explanation ; whereas your commourplace writers of 
th« old school, make every thing clear at fint sight, and as they cost one 
n^ trouble for coming to a rig^t understanding, very few people think 
them worth the trouble of reading at all. Just as it was with my Lady 
Warmington's soup, in the hard winter. While the poor coukl have it for 
nothing, they called it * wai^,' turned up their noses, and declared it 
was not worth risking their pitchers to fetch it ; but no sooner was it 
made scarce, and withheld from diose who came without tickets, than the 
▼eiy fumes of it were found to be nourishing, and no application^ or wait- 
ing, or crowding, was too troublesome, if it brought them entitled to a 
taste. ApropoSy sir, talking about a taste^ naturally brings me hack to 
•jay article. I am afraid you don't relish it, haven't got the right (lavouf, 
eh ?" Finding there was no retreat, I frankly confessed that 1 had not, 
>< Then," 4said he» *' I had better pause a while to poi^t out the beauties, 
-which,, excuse me^ I am a little disappointed that you did n9t notice as 1 
i«ad them over at first.' ' 

; *^ I need not,*^ he resumed^ ** say hew.much less common the singular ' 

* thou' is, than the plural ' you :' that may rest ; together with the ^ Qea^ 
tie Cocktt^ Reader;' though, for my own part, I think it particularly 
pretty.''*— ^' It is a fiimiliar invocation," said I. ** Exactly so," he ror 
pHed» and went on: '^ ' During the delectable dog»days:' mark that 
phrase: every word tells, except * the :' I have my doubts whether the 
oeauty woidd not be heightened, by assuming, for a line or so, the man* 
ner of a finreigner ; in which^case the alliteration might be completed, by 
substituting ^ de* for 'the;' what's your opinion ?" — "Really," said I, 

. " I don't think you can improve it. But as I am no great admirer of al- 
literation, I should rather not sacrifice purity and sense for it." — ** Oh, 
dear Mr. Merton," says he, "I wonder you sl^ould be insensible to so 
great a beauty, which I must think is (next to a pun) ' the soul of wit.' 
Tou must kxioW I consider myself rather hs^>py.at it, and I reckon thai a 
singularly felicitous specimen of it, beginning at the word ' tormentei,' 
&c." I observed, that the letter * t' occurred not less than fifteen times hi 
as many words. '^ Ah !" says he, " I thought you would admit the beau^ 
ties when they were pointed out to you. But you don't seem cordial in 
your approbation of alliteration : you should read the dissertation in praise 
; of it, written by Mr. Auditor Benson. 1 have tnade it my study, day md 
ni^t ; and, indeed, to it I am indebted for whatever proficienoy 1 may 
have arrived at in the art. You may find some striking instances of it iii 
the works of Pitt y — Kit Pitt the poet I mean, — who, out of compyment to 
Mjr. Benspn, qomposed those ever-memorable tines on Cardinal Wolsey, ' 

jot by Butchers, byt by Bishops bred, 

ow high his honour holds his haughty head. " 

I assured Mr. Sparkish, that I had not forgotten them, aad begged 
him to proceed. " The next thing to be noticed," says he, \* is the new, 
but classical metaphor of * mounting upon the* wings of Somnus.' I was 
sick' and tired of the old expression, * fell into tli^ smns. of Morpheas,' 
pd in order to avoid it, I referred to Tookc's Pantheon^ to see how thft 
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fedijgree and relatioiisliip of the sleeping deities stood ; and there, to my 
sarprise and joy, I discovered that Sommre, the brother of Death, is the 
real Bleep ; and that he is gifted with wings ; but that Morpheus is nothing 
better than the servant of Somnns. So I think you must allow, that my 
research has been productive of great benefit; that I am right in prefer- 
ring the master to the servant ; mounting on wings, to falling in the arms ; 
in short, that I may lay dahn to the merit of originality at least/' I re- 
]died, that there could be no donht of it, and that I considered him quite a 
unique. " You're very obliging," said he, and directly proceeded to 
what he termed the ** grand hit," namely, the ** team of night-mares.*' 
** Bfsrk," says he, ** how accommodating that phrase is. First of all, 
the word team, is a delightful echo of the woni teem, which precedes 
it. Then, being used to creatures of the horse species, it is particularly 
apt, far you know they do not put any other animals in teams. ** Except 
mules and asses," said L ^* That's true enough," replied he, ** but as 
it escaped Mtf, 1 dare say it will escape die generality of readers. Let it 
stand, if you please. Moreover, there is something native and familiar 
in the idea : nothing high-flown, like your ancient Pegasuses ; and yet it 
is not quite sleepy, or motionless." 1 told him it reminded one of the 
team in a fly<-wa^;on. ** Oh ! by Jove, sir," he exclaimed, **^ it's a fine 
thought ; but, for fear it should prove too witty, 1 instantly give a check 
to it, by the contrast of two or tnree very serious ideas. 

*^ What can be more pathetic than the * losses of firiends and fortune ?' " 
f* Truly, pothing," 1 answered. " Or what," he continued, " more 
distressing than * accidents both by sea and land ?' or what more just 
than * punishments for peccadilloes ?' •' — " Nothing, nothing," I answered* 
*• But you omit to notice," says he, " how 1 modify the gravity of the 
thing, ))y the ranployment of * peccadilloes,' instead of crimes." —-** I 
see,*' said I, *' it is much of a piece with the periphrasis by which you 
disguine the halter ; for such 1 take to be the meaning by St. Ketch's coU 
lar."— <^ To be sure it is," he rejoined, ** but don*t you see what a fine 
opportonity I take for having a slap at the orders of knighthood, the pri- 
vileged orders, and higher classes ? There's a deal of satire in it, as 
jon ipay suppose from the quotation which presently follows. There 
^igain, I have a slap at the church. It's taken from your old-fitshioned 
monrag hymn; he !— «he !— how ridiculous I make it look."—-'* Really, 
sir," 1 said, ** that piece of wit would have appeared more according to 
the proper order of things, if it had come before the joke about Jack 
Ketch ; you might then have made the < investiture' a reward for the wit- 
ticism,"— f«* Dear Mr. Editor," said he, <* 1 admire the thought; I see 
yoa only want to be put in the right way, to shew as pretty a vein as any 
of US. But I trespass on your valuable time I fear. Let me leave you 
the manuscript to look over at your leisure. Only promise me not to alter 
or to omit any thing." — ** What!" I exclaimed, with indignation and 
impatience, " resign my editorial prerogatives of emendation and ex- 
purgation ! Sir, I would not do it for a series of the wittiest articles that 
ever were penped." — " Then by Jove, sir," he retorted with great 
warmth, ** you shall have none of mine. I never will submit to have my 
better-half— my wit— quacked, and purged, and cut up, ad libHumy by 
yon or any body else." Sq saying, he snatched up his hat, lefl the 
room, slammed the dodr, and muttered vengeance as he hastily descended 
the stairoase, which I was tokl he continued to mutter half way down the 
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FAREWfiI.L. 



Yes, prkk of soul shall nerve me now. 

To think of tbee no more ; 
And coldneM steel that heart and brow. 

That {MMton swa7*d before! 
Thmk^Bt thoa that I wUl live for tfae^ 
To ^mrn at honour's stem decreo^ 

That bids me love no more ? 
No ! by my hopes of heaven ! Fll be 
With honour thine, or lost to thee. 

Tlrv hand bath oft beea da^'d in mine 

Fcmdiy* ainoe first we met ; 
Hy lip hath e'en been pressed to thine 

In meting wild — but yet 
LishtTy divom it now to tell 
Of moments only loved too well ! 

Joys I wodd bin foi^ ; — 
Since memory's alar can ill control 
The moonlen midnight oC my aouir 

Ifot sddom is the sod depressed 

While tearless is the eye 5 
For there are woes that wrings the b wt rt 

When FediDff^ foimt is dry ; 
Sorrows that jcnuy.fode wi|b yeai% 
3ut4weUing all too de^ for teacs 

Rankle eternally ! 
Such now as in my bosom dwell. 
Read them in this last word—Farewell ! 

THBOnoRB. 



THE LAST WORDS OF LOTS. 

Tbb last links are broken 

That bound me to thee^ 
The words thou hast spoken 

Have rendered me firee. 

Thy sweet glance, misleading. 

On others may shine. 
Those eyes beam'd unheBdrng 

Wbea tear^ bant from miott. 

The chain that enthralFd me 

In sadness was worn, 
The coldness that gall'd m^ 

In silence was borne. 

ThoQffh sorrow subdned me 

It cud not appear. 
Though thy scorn hath punned bia 

Lmgp Icmg wert thou dear. 

If my love seemed boldness. 

That error isomer; 
I "ve witnessed thy coldness 

And love th^ no more. 
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Thb Lifb and Writings of Riga, the Greek Patriot. 

Riga, the principal agent of the first inani^eetion n^ieh prepared the 
way for the present struggle for independence in Greece, was horn in the 
year 1753 at Yalestini, a small town in Thessaly. He studied with in^* 
tease ardour at the hest colleges of his country, and early disting^shed 
idiiself by a gteat facility of conception, aaid an extraordinary activity of 
mind. As he was not ai^ciently rich to be enabled to devote himself ex- 
ciosively to the atody of literature, he applied hianelf to trade, in order to 
acquire an independentaubsistence. He went, while yet very young, to Bu* 
charest, where he remained till 1790, dividing his time between commer- 
rial pvrsvits and his* favourite studies. At Bndhiarest, which then con- 
tained many hterary characters of all nations, and libraries rich in an the 
hranehea of Ixtenvture, Riga, who was continually on the search for fresh 
inforaiatm, acquired very extensive enndition. His imagination became 
excited by the ancient literature of GMece ;^— the Frendi, Latb, German, 
and Itafian laogm^pes were fhmihar to him ; he wtete equaUy well ia 
Frendi and in Greek; and was at the same time both a poet and amusi- 
cian. His ^vourite study waa that of comparative geography. To att 
theao acquiaitions he added a deep and passionate attachment to his beau- 
tiful tat unhappy oountry, whose shameless bondage filled him with in- 
digaalSon, and whose tiberation he meditated as the end of his most ardent 
desires. This adl-pervading paaaion, which garre aremantic tinge to his 
inteilectual flumlties, inspired him with the daring and extraordinarj 
adieme of |>nmi^ a great secret society, whose object was to rouso 
the whole of Greece against the Porte, and to delivc^r his unfor t una te 
eountrymen fit>m the yoke of their oppressors. FuH of energy and acti- 
vity, eloqumit to an uncommon degree, and ahready possessed of the ea^ 
teem and admiratioB of his countrymen, he was not long in forming such 
a society. He brought over to his partj, the bishc^s, the archons, the 
rich merchants, the hteiuti, the naval smd military officers, and in short 
the flower of tl^ Greek nation, as w^ as many foreigners of high reputa^ 
lion and power. Nay, he even contrived to do what might appear incre- 
dible to the rest of Europe, but may, nevertheless, be accounted for bj 
the naturai aversion which all men of all classes and nations must have to 
arbitraiy power ; he actually enlistediu his party many powerful Turks, 
and, among others, the celebrated Paswan Oglou, who so long resisted the 
whole force of the Ottoman eaipire. 

After the formation of this society, Riga established himself at Vienna, 
where a great' number of Greek' merchants resided, as well as many lite-r 
rary emigranta from that country. From this metropolis he carried on ai| 
extensive secret correspondence wi^ his confederates in Greece, and 
other parts of Europe. He continued at the same time to cultivate htera** 
tare very aucccaafully. He published a Greek journal for the use of hia 
eomtrymen. He tran^ted the travels of Anadiarsis the Younger ;-^he 
<)ompQaed sod published a Treatise on Military Tactics ; and an Elemen*^ 
tsry Treatise on Physics for the use of the unscientific ; and translated 
aevOTal Frebch works. But Riga obtained his chief celebrity and popu-* 
iari^ froiB his patriotic scaigs, which, though written in a famifiar st^le 
bor»Bring on the vulgar, were eminently calculated to inflame the ima- 
ginations of theyoung Greeks, and to inspire them with love for their 
country, and resentment against the Turks. His imitation of the Mar- 
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seillois Hymn,* which is still sung hy Greeks in their c&mps^ and before 
their bptUes ; and his beauti^ song, 

How long will ye dwell on the mountains, ye brave? 

mre those w^ich excitod the greatest enthusiasm, and produced the niott 
|K>werful sensation on the minds of a nation, who still remembered the 
jleeds of Miltiades, of Cimon, of Themistocles, and of Perides. Riga 
^so published a large map of all Greeee, in tweive sheets, engniTed it 
.Vienna) at the expense of the confederates, in whieb he had designated 
jill the ipofit celeb^ted spots of his nation by their ancient as wdl as their 
modem names^ This work spread the literary fame of R^ tfarovgtoit 
£mrope« 

This indefatigable and extraordinary man, who, by the mere powers ef 
h^ inind, had paved the way for the present Greek revolutton, died a 
B^rtyr to the cause. A treacherous member of the sociefy, who desired 
riches at the expense of his honour, denounced Riga and eight of h» 
joompanions to the government of Austria, as conspirators. The Einperor 
of Germany order^ them to bo arrested, and surrondered to the Parte, 
with the exception of three, who were natiiratized Anstrians. Riga, 
some time before he was discovered, bad removed from Vienna ; but he 
was taken at Trieste, wbere he stabbed hirnedf with a pomard; baft the 
blow was not mortal. In vain did he $md his companions in mislbrtviit 
entreat, as a special favour, that, instead of being delivered to the ^Bto- 
cious agents of Uie Turkish government, they might be put to desth 
among Uieir families, and tbmr new friends. Their prayers were disn* 
^rded^ B^t, fortunately for them, the guards appointed to escort them, 
.feariiig they would be rescued by the Bey Paswan Oglou, flung them into 
the Dmibe,. and thus delivered them from the lingering tortures tliey ex- 
pected from the Turks. 

Tb^ catastrophe, which filled Greece with consternation and resent* 
ment, and excited the regrets of a great part of Europe, look frface in 
JL79S, about the middle of May, when Riga was not more than 4^ yens 



old. 
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LOUIS XI. OF PRAHCE* 



WgEN Louis XI. of Frimce resided at his chiteau of Duplessi^, near 
Tours, he went one evening into the kitchen, where he saw a lad offomr*^ 
teen or fifteen years old, occupied in turning the spit. The lad was weQ 
madi^, and his appcarmice altogether merited a better lot* 

The King asked him. Whence he came, who he was, and what be 
earned ? The turnspit, not knowing the King, answered without the least 
hesitation, ** I come from Berri, my name is Stephen, and 1 earn as mudi 
as the King.''<r^'' How mvch does the King earn ?" said Louis. ** His 
living," repbed Stephen, ** and ! ^^ru mine.** By this 8im{^ and inge-* 
nuous answer he much pleased the King, who afterward made him his vm« 
let, and loaded him with favours. 

■ Ml— . . ■■ , - ' - . ■ - . 

* Lord Byron's translation, beginning <* Sons of the Greeks arise,** is weU known. 
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Memoirs of tHS Life and Wri^irgi of Mrs^ Frances Sheri- 
dan. By ber Gnmd-daaghter Atick Lefaira. WfaHtskers. 

The lot of the softer sex is mostly cast in the retired scenes of li&. In 
the nursery, and the domestic circles ; beside the couch of the aged ancl 
afflictedy do female tenderness^ innocence, and vivacity, display their 
most attractive forms; but these every-day occurrences afford few mate- 
rials, lor biomphy. The kind and affectionate mother, the faithful wife^ 
the dutiful daughter, are, happily for society, such common characters, 
that, in contemplating the sex, auch amiable traits almost exclusively en- 
gage our attention. Fetnales of a more conspicuous character, it is true, 
are occasionally presented to the observation of the historian ; but, in 
pn^Mnrtion as they claim our notice as j^ublic characters, they often lose 
the charm which makes them invaluable m private life. Perhaps it would 
be difficult to iind a mother, whose worth in that relation has not been 
injured by the very event which tended to draw her intopnblic view. 

Tlie subject of the work before us, was the daughter ofan Irish clergy- 
man, who entertained so great a horror of leameid ladies, that he denied 
our heroine the privilege of learning to read. Harsh and violent mea^ 
suree commonly produce an effect the reverse, or nearly so, of that in-. 
tended. Miss Chamberlaine, haying learned to read and write by stealth, 
leh a wish to become an author, and wrote a Romance, and iwo SermonSf 
before she completed her fifteenth year. These met with the common 
fate of juvenile productions ; the friends of the author pronounced them 
excellent, and the public remained satisfied with their decision. 

Her father falling into a state of mental imbecility, Miss Chamberlaine 
found opportunities of occasionally visiting the Theatre, an indulgence 
withheld by her parent, who did not approve of this sort of diversion* 
Here she saw and admired Mr. Thomas Sheridan. The latter was then 
manager ; and becoming involved in some trouble from the disorderly be- 
haviour of an irregular youth towards the celebrated actress George 
Anne Bellamy, which produced considerable riot and confusion. Miss 
Chamberlaine volunteered her literary services in his defence. Introduc- 
tion followed as a matter of course ; and the afiair terminated in a matri- 
monial connexion. 

There is a prudence which is valour's better half, but is evidently not 
inconsistent with firmness, without which it will never produce a happy 
result. During the riot, Mr. Sheridan received many letters threatening 
his life, if he appeared on the stage ; and he was ill-advised enough to 
absent himself, even after he had been announced to play Horatio, in the 
Pair Penitent. Some time after his marriage the disturbances were re- 
newed, although from a different cause ; and when Mr. Sheridan per- 
ceived symptoms of disorder beginning to shew themselves, he very care- 
fully put bimself into a chair, and was carried home as privately as pos- 
sible. The audience loudly called for the manager to explain or apologize 
for the ofience. They were told that he was gone home : they required 
that he should be sent for, and gave him an hour to appear in. The hour 
expired, and he did not appear. The uproar then commenced with re- 
newed violence. The Theatre was gutted ; and Mr. Sheridan suffered an 
injury in his property, which involved him in difficulties during the re- 
mainder of his life. 

If fear for his personal safety did not urge him to this line of conduct. 
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be stands wholly inexcnsaole. There can be no doubt but that his imme- 
diate appeanmce, with a respectM explanation, wonld hare imme&tdj 
remored evecy discoiteaty and restored peace and order. 

After this- he withdrew from Ireland, yisUed London, and finaO j re- 
^yed his fkmily thither. landing his circmnstances not equal to the 
expenses of living in the British metropolis, he retired to France ; but npt 
experiencing the advantages he had hoped to derive from this plan, he re- 
turned to England soon after the death of Bfrs. Sheridan, whidi happened 
in 1766. 

The portion of this volume which most particularly introduces Mrs. 
Sheridan to our notice, is that which treats of her literary labours. A 
grand-daughter, in writing of her grandmother, can only exhibit her ex- 
cellences, or record her merits. If neither of these offered themselves; 
common piety towards a departed ancestor, would compel her to keep 
silence. The same principles must cause her to suppress the recollection 
of every failing. It is very far fh>m our intention to insinuate by this re- 
mark, that we have any knowledge of a single failing that can be impoted 
to Bfrs. Sheridan. We believe her to have been an amiable and intelngent 
lady, and to have shewn that attention to the best interests of her husband 
and children, which constitutes a woman^s highest praise ; but it must be 
obvious, that a memoir compiled by so near a relative, is much more 
likely to possess the character of panegyric than of biography. 

A large collection of anecdotes appears in the work ; and persons fond of 
light reading, will derive much amusement from it. It has been asserted, 
that the fbllowing lines by the late R. B. Sheridan were addressed to his 
first wife when Miss Lindley. Mrs. Lefanu asserts that they were ad- 
dressed to Lady Margaret Fordyce. 

But haikl did not our bard repeat 
The love-bom name of Margaret? 
Attention seizes every ear; 
We pant for the description bore. 
K ever dulness left thy brow, 
Pindar, we say, 'twifl leave thee now. 
But oh! old Dulness' son anointed, 
Hb mother never disappointed ^ 
For after all we're left to seek 
A dimple in Fordyce's cheek. 
And could you really discover, 
In gazing those sweet beauties over. 
No other charm, no wuming graces 
Adorning either mind or face, 
But one poor dimple to express 
The quintessence of loveliness ? 
Marked you her eye of sparkling blue? 
Marked you her cnedc of rosy hue? 
That eye, in langukl circles moving ; 
That che^, aba&'d at man's approving; 
The one. Love's arrows darting round. 
The other, blushing for the wound \ 
Did she not speak ? did she not move ? 
Now Pallas, now the Queen of Love! 

Of Mrs. Sheridan's prose it is <fifficnltto give an extract which wonld 
suit our limits and gratify the taste of our readers ; we shall therefore dose 
Ihm article with her Ode to Patience. 



ODE TO PATIENCE. 



Uaawed by threats, bnmoved by force^ 
My steady soul pursues her course^ 

Collected, calm, resigned. 
Say ye, who search with curious eyes 
The ^ring whence human actions rise. 

Say, whence this turn of mind? 

TL 

Tis Patience.— Gentle Goddess bafl ! 
O, let thy votary's vows prevafl. 

Thy threatened flight to stay: 
Long hast thou been a welcome guest ; 
Long reign'd an inmate in this ttfeast | 

Am. ruled with gentle sway. 

HL 

Through all the various turns of ftta^ 
Ordain'd me in each several state. 

My wayward lot has known — 
What taught me silently to bear. 
To curb the sigh, to clieck the tear. 

When sorrow weighed me down ? 

iv. 

'Twas MieBce^-^Temperate Goddess ati^ 1 
For still thy dictates I obey. 

Nor yield to Pssskn's power ^ 
Though by injurious foes borne down. 
My £une, ray toil, my hopes o^erthrowtt 

In one fl-nited hour, 

V. 

When robb'd (rfherl held most dear. 
My hands adom'd the mournful bier 

Of her I loved so well ; 
What, when mute sorrow diafai'd my tongne^ 
As o'er ihe sable hearse I hung, 

Forbade the tide to swell? 

VI. 
Twas Pkiliaicc— Goddess ever calm, 
Oh ! pour into my breast thy balm^ 

That antidote to pain ; 
Which flowing from thy nectar'd urn. 
By chemistry divine can turn 

Our losses into gain. 

vn. 

When sick, and languishing in bed. 
Sleep from my restless couch had fled. 

Sleep — which e'en pain beguiles : 
What taught me calml v to sustain 
A feverish being rack'd with pain. 

And dress'd ray lodks in smiles ? 
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vm. 

' ^was P&tienoe. — Heayea-deacended maid. 
Implored^ flew swiftly te my aid. 

And lent her fostermg breast : 
Watch'd my sad couch with parent care, 
Repeird th* approaches of Despair, 

And sooth'd my soul to rest. 

. IX. 

What, when dissevered from his side. 
My friend, protector, and my guide ^ 

When my prophetic soul. 
Anticipating all the storm. 
Saw danger in its direst form. 

What could my fears control ? 

X. 

Twas Patience. — Gentle Goddess, hear. 
Be ever to thy suppliant near. 

Nor let one murmur rise : 
For still some mighty joys are given. 
Dear to her soul, the gifts of h^ven. 

The sweet domestic ties. 



PUBLIC LIBRARIES OP PRANCE. 

Whatever may be the state of the prees in France, tlie extent and 
moniflcence of her public libraries mast command oar admiration* This 
is the more extraorainary, when we consider that the coantry which pro* 
daced a Newton and a Locke, names with which Malebranche and Des 
Cartes can bear no comparison, is very deficient in public libraries. 
When the King's Library shall be added to the Sloanean^ Harleitm, and 
Cottanian collections at the British Museum, the whole will not then 
amount to one-third of the books contained in the Bibliotheque du Rot 
at Paris. The following list will appear sufficiently extensive. In Paris 
the royal library has above 700,000 printed volumes, and 70,000 MS& 
The library of Monsieur 150,000 printed volumes, and 5000 MSS. The 
library of St. G^nevi^ve 110,000 printed volumes, and 2000 MSS. The 
Mazarine library 02,000 printed volumes, and 3000 MSS. The library 
of the city of Paris 20,000 vdumes. All these are daily open to the 
public. In the Departmeiits there are twenty-five public libraries, with 
above 1,700,000 volumes, of which Aix has 72,670, Marseilles 31,500, 
Toulouse 30,000, Bourdeaux 105,000, Tours 30,000, Lyons 106,000, Ver- 
sailles 40,000, and Amiens 40,000. In the Royal Library at Paris, there 
are several uncoUated MSS. of the Scriptures. 
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ODE TO HOPE. 
I. 

Thou blessing, sent as from above. 
Rich o£&prinfi; of celestial Love : 
Fair HopisI my presence let me hail. 
When grief intrudes, when pains assail, 
0*er life*s rough sea amid the tempest's roar 
Pilot my rolling Dark, and set me sate on shore. 

n. 

Tis thine, when troubles rack the heart. 
Thy lenient balsam to impart. 
This load of life, oh ! who could bear. 
Didst thou not *suage each galling care ! 
Thy frowns all human happiness destroy. 
Thy smiles dawn peace upon the soul, and endless joy. 

m. 

The wretch, of ev'ry friend bereft. 
By kindred scom'd, by fortune Idt, 
The oiphan plunged in seas of care. 
The widow*d wife, and injured heir. 
Through the dark cloud that intercepts thy blaze. 
Perceive Siy glimmering light, and own thy cheering rays. 

IV. 
The pilgrim leans upon thy hand 
While passing through a cfreary land. 
Thy promises beguile the hours. 
And to I the desert teems with flow'rs. 
When thou step'st in, his drooping soul to raise. 
And giv'st a brighter prospect of more pleasing days. 



Repentants ^ping out their breath, 
And stnigglmg with convulsive death. 
Faintly lift up their dying eyes. 
While nature tells her pangs in sighs : 
To thee their ardent genume wishes send. 
Implore thine healing aid, and in thee find a friend. 
VOL. I. 13.— Second Edition. O 
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OMBEYATI^NS ON THB MO0BBM IHIAHA. 

The pla3r*A the th!B9 
By which we catch the nannmf-^HAKSPBAMt. 

The sta^e has, by many able writers, bntt etmdered a rndknii of im- 
partmg lessons of morality <o the mind-— it has alMr ^een tenied! <' The 
brief chronicle 9f the tiwuSs*' 4ea^tk^ ** $0 Mdy «# '##er^, the mirrw 
up to nature^ to skew 

The very jwe and body of the tiitte,^ 
Its form aftd pressure/* 

The first is a ¥cry inportaBt and noble object. The second is a pleas- 
ing^ and useful exhibitioB, which onghl ytob^bl^ pradcM very benefidal 
results, by way of example, if only the virtuous were exalted, and the 
vicious debased, » o«r modem dramas* R may, however, be very true, 
that there are but few subjects basing aay daim. to. originali^ which 
could be converted to such purposes, and without novelty there may, b 
the opinion of many, be but tittle chan<^ of success. We are told that 
character, plot, and incidents, are all exhausted. That machinery, show, 
splendour, — ^the springing of mines,— -the blowing-up of castles,— -hurri- 
canes, — ^volcanoes, — water-spouts,— cascades, and cataracts, are the only 
materials that can possibly draw the attention, and secure the admiration 
and patronage, of the pubHc. If this be true, is it not eq<>ally lamentable ? 
for is it not an indication of our degeaeracy almost to a state of barbarism, 
to acknowledge, in these which are termed enlightened times, that we 
can have no relish for that which is natural ? for that which being con- 
veyed to the mind, shall call up some moral reflection, some noble senti- 
ment, and virtuous feeling, to rouse and stimulate the soul to the ad- 
miration and pursuit of all that is good and valuable in life ? Is it not 
lamentable that we cannot enter into the spirit of those elevated thoughts 
so well expressed by the immortal Shakspeare, ancf so admirably delivered 
by some of our performers ? Shall we tacitly acknowledge, that our ad- 
miration is only to be excited, when we see stately elephants, splendid 
cars, prancing steeds, and learned dogs ? and that we listen with more 
attention to an artificial thunder-storm, than to the more solid dictates of 
wisdom and morality ? 

Among the various amusements of a rational and enlightened people, the 
drama stands certainly entitled to the first consideration, possessing as it 
does, the power of combining, in a most admirable and comprehensive 
manner,' the " utiie et dulceJ" Nor does the rage for theatrical amuse- 
ments appear to have declined with dramatic merits ; for I believe the 
theatres of the metropolis at the present day, are upon many occasions 
scarcely able to afibrd aecommodhtion for their numerous visitors. Whe- 
ther this circumstance deserves to be acknowledged as an indication of 
refined taste, and solid judgment, may be a question subject to a variety 
of opinions according to the judgment and taste upoa which such opinions 
are formed, or by which they may be suggested : but I freely confess 
that I cannot hail it as entitled to such an acknowledgment. 

To rail at popular opinions, must at all times appear unpopular : bat I 
cannot, in the present instance, reconcile my mind to agree with the voice 
of the public, if such really be the prevailmg sentiment : and that it is, 
there can be little doubt, since instruction, which ought upon all occasions 
to be blended with the^ical amysementi^ appeafs ao kisfer to be con- 
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sidered the most important, or even a requisite ing^redient, in the compo- 
sition of a modem drama; The heart is no longer to be elevated or 
depressed, reproved and corrected, through the medium of the senses. 
Minerva appears to have deserted the spot, and pastime or folly, with her 
cap and bells, to have usurped undivided svay. And yet crowded 
audiences shower down their unqualified a{)plause8 upon the glittering 
nothings, upon which all the decorations of the artist and machinist are 
bestowed, without considering that the morality of the fkble, the pro- 
priety of the language, and the consistency of the spectacle, ought to con- 
stitute the principal merits of the piece. Indeed it is notorious, that the 
combined efforts of the scene painter, and the mechanic, have often more 
weight in the salvation of a play, than all the vigour and energy of the 
author's imagination. It must, however, be admitted, that originality 
of thought, grandeur of design^ ftoxl the inculcation of moital feeling, are 
b«t seldom £scoverable in tl^ prodnctioiis of mbdenr genius ; and that a 
something of deception resembling the juggler, 1H16 whil^ he waves the 
box in the air, is endeavouring to t^e advantage of* the senses and pockets 
of his audience, is substituted in their stead.* This allusion will also 
apply to ^e stage tricks of the performers, which, however injudicionsly 
introduced, have, in many instances, been known to establish a play in 
the estimation of the pnblK;. 

In making these observations I »n not inclined to^rettni^ the stage on 
puritanical principles, but rather to point out ^m^ of the inconsistencies 
which are occasional^, and I thmk I may say frec{U^ntiy, introduced in 
omr dramatic exhibitions ; and, to ask a plain question, how is it that they 
are tolerated ? We arfe told that 

The draito*s laws the drania*8 patr6ns gi4^ 
And those whd live to pleats^ must please, to live; 

Hence the responsibility of the managers in pursuit of novelty is entirely 
removed, provided the patrons of t^ drama give their approbati<m to 
such representations. 

LINES FOR AN ALBUM. 

Here bits and scraps together mmgle^ 
Various as creation^s dyes, 
. Pictures, pastime-prose, and jingle. 
Charm the eaa and please tbaeyeff. 

Smart witty lines, ahd,love-borh bdla^ 

Neat morceauT sublime and bold ^ 
Attic salts, dramatic salads, — 

Tum the pages and behold : 

Coll'd from sources valued highly. 

Though a motley patch-i^ork nroi] 
Formed to niske time pps oa slyly, 

A sort of Salmagundi soup : 

A ho(di-ix)tchHolio» rioh and ptessiBg, 

Yielding lawhtpr and delight^ - . > 
Puilje mirth and lierfiit^t bxKittsragV 

To put th^ monster, icare, to ^fli^;]It; J. 

• Of coune there are exoeptioBS tgr.thfai prb^tioi& i ia ptttifelda^ the new comedy, 
wUeh we haA the pleasore of commending hi oar critical notice of it (p.ll6)y may be 
cited «■ a bright example of the contrary .—Ed. 

02 
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Pastoral. By a Quaker. 

Placsd at his table, lonely Colin sate. 
Neglected dinner cooling on his plate ; 
The best of bacon smoked to no efe;t. 
Though round with spinach and with pigeons deckt 
A leg of mutton went as it came on, . 
A pofect picture, *twas so nicely done j 
Alike to hun was baked, and roast, and 8tew*d, 
And if he pickM, *twas but by habitude. 
Oro8S*d o*er his fork, his unsoil'd knife was laid, 
Unoped his napkin, and unbroke his bread. 
Why loiters Rosalmd f Oh hasten home. 
Ere artichokes are out of season I come! 
Now apricots are iust a coming in. 
Oh haien while the goslines yet are neen. 
How £ut the season <3 gooa eating rdls ! 
The chickens very soon will grow to fowls. 
Love only in one situation stays, 
And Ifi remains a chicken all his days. 
At early brericCaBt bohea tea is sweet, 
Withxharmmg buttered rolls that make one eat; 
BMSas are good, and pleannt *ti8 at noon, 
To bite a toast* uid sip one*s chocolate down. 
A proper whet Fragrant the kitchen smdls 
At diimer-time, and uiockers saves and bells. 
Summons unneedful : sweet the coming on 
Of grateful coffee, after dinner's done. 
The silent night Sfxesds out her table ntet 
For supper, and invites again to eat 
But neither early breakfast, nor the treat 
Of charming bcutter'd roUs, that make one eat. 
Nor muffins, nor the proper whet at noon. 
To bite a toast, and sip one's chocolate down. 
Nor fragrance, when tne heated kitchen smdls 
At dinner-time, and knockers saves and bells. 
Summons uhneedfu) : nor the coming on 
Of grateful cbflfee, after dinner's done, 
Nor silent night, thoiiffh sroead her table neat 
For supper, without Rataiind^ are sweet 
Latdy our Stephen^ in the meadows, ibund 
Mushrooms, as fine as ever grew on ground. 
For Rosalind we laid them by in store. 
But the worms eat th^n, ana they are no more. 
Her shepherd thus is prey 'd upon within ; 
For absence is a worm that works unseen. — 
There's Ooody Wilson, very kind indeed. 
Sent me a pigeon of the savage breed, 
I never saw a finer with my eyes; 
It full of maggots in the larder lies : 
These thing? wont keep, no more do I of late 
Know how to keep out mamots from this pate«— 
Thus sung th^ sh4>benl, tiU the fumes of steqp, 
;.At their known bcNir did on his eyelids creq). 
Steeping in gentle balm his tuneful care. 
He Ml and nodded in bis dboif-cbair. 
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Sketches of Imdia, written by an Officer, for Fire-side TravelliMrs 
at Home. 8vo. Longman and Co. 

Few conntries deserve onr attention more than India ; to the merchant 
it is an object of interest, as having supi^ed Europe, both in ancient and 
modem times, with manj of the luxuries of Hie ; while to the antiquary 
aad the philosopher, it ajQTords a wide field of conjecture, from its early 
civilization, and its numerous stately ruins ; and still more from that 
fixedness of character, which has caused its inhabitants to remain almost 
nnchanged, even by the desolating fury and persecuting zeal of Maho- 
metan conquerors. In the earliest a^es of which we have any history, 
society in India presented the same leading features as at present; the 
inhabitants of India are described by Strabo and Megasthenes, in terms 
which are almost equally appropriate at the present day ; theti, as now, they 
were divided into disti&ct casts, some of which revelled in abundance, 
while others were poor and oppressed : their very dress is scarcely changed* 
Bat to Englishmen, India is fnll of a more peculiar, and consequently of 
a higher description of interest. It has been the scene of many of our 
most splendid achievements, and is the seat of an extensive empire, no 
less flattering to our pride, than conducive to our national proi^rity. 

The present work professes to give a familiar picture of Indian scenery 
and manners, and is a narrative of a journey in the years 1818, 19, and 
20, through many different parts of the Peninsula, interspersed with de- 
scriptions of such objects as appeared most striking and curious ; and 
with reflections on the past and present condition of tl^ fine country, and 
its inhabitants. The author strayed among the ruins of the ancient Gour, 
which 730 years before Christ, was the capital of a great empire ; and 
mingled in the crowd that nOw throngs the streets of Calcutta ; he visited 
Benares, the Athens of the East, and Agra, once the capital of the Mogul 
empire. He has sailed upon the Hooghly and the Ganges ; has traversed 
the dominions of the Nizam and of Scindiah ; and has qualified himself to 
describe die splendid camp of the Mahrattas, and the roving parties of 
the Pindarries. 

His style is sufficiently easy and natural (when not obscured bv the 
too frequent use of Hindoo terms), but, perhaps, too loose and desultory, 
and we are hurried, with a rapidity which sometimes becomes fatiguing, 
from city to camp, from jungle to pagod. His reflections are full of re- 
ligious feelings, which shed an additional charm over his pages, when 
not counteracted by uncharitable abuse of the Brahmins, whom he diarges 
with pride, hypocrisy, and all other priestly vices, though he himself re- 
lates circumstances which clearly prove that there are bright exceptions* 
The fi>Uowing is one of the most pleasing. ' 

I was present at the examniatk>n of many hundred native boys, sdected from 
difierent achook, entirely under the superintendence, patronage,- and control of 
natives. 

It was held at the house of a Brahmin of great wealth and mfluenoe. In a ona- 
dianffular court, surrounded by piazzas, were assembled about fhre huniked children 
of afl casts; and these were introduoed, by classes, into a hurge upper room open 
to the court, suj^xnrted by numerous pillars after the Hindoo fasuiion, and fiimisned 
half inEnfl^ish, hadf in Asiatic taste. 

Hany ofthe senior dvfl servants of the establiihment were present^ among them 
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the chief secretary to the government The boys were examined in reading, writing, 
ar^hmetic, and repetition; and they all received as prize-books, such as are trans- 
lator by qp, {Printed m our presses, and vaed ia our school*. The masten, Who 
were all Braiimins, were rewarded with sums of money, accorc^g to the prqficiepcy 
of the scholars selected from their respective schools for the occasion. A pretty 
little boy, habited in fine figured muslin, with a row of valuable pearls about hn 
mecky and other rich jewels, probably the ornaments of his doting mother, took 
bis stand and chance in the class of naked little fellows with whom he had been in- 
atracted ; And was examined, side by side, with many c£ inferior cast I fomd 
that.be was .the son of the very Bntluniii at whose bouse tl^ gratify^ and wie*' 
Kesting.c^bition tqpkpl^ce. . 

Surolj , the Drahniin above described possessed a liberal liufi enlarged 
inind, and would have done honour to any creed. The following extract 
will give a more just idea of the author's stj^e than any thin^ that we 
can my ; it is a description of the tomb of Acbar, one of the great^ 
prmces who ever sat on the throne of the Moguls. 

• Is this a tomb? you ask yourself, a mere tomb? as descending from your elephant 
at a high arched and lofty gateway, with gallery chambers and vaulted dome, you 
ace, -ihroogh and far beyond it, a vast pile of biulding of the most beautifiil red g^- 
nite, adooied in stone and marble, with many .rich bordenngs of fiowers, and with 
Inscriptions ftof^ t^ l^ormci, in fjree bold letters of prodigiootf m> Yoju follow a 
jNLved pathway through the garden, now covered with rank grass, and sjtripoed of 
half its trees, and ^proaching nearer, pronounce the building, though grand, too 
much overcharged' for the eye of taste. Too many small minarets are crowded on its 
top, nor is the ascent to the door sufliciently spacious or raised. The lower s^ory 
hm one lofty dome, under which lies the dust or Acbar, beneath such plain and nar- 
row tomb as would simply mark where a Moslem lay. 

Above, tipon the higher story, are arched v^rantkibs, ^nd mari>le diambers ; and 
00 the very lop, a handsome space paved with marble, and suriroundfid by a light 
pias^aed galleiy, whose outer face is open jscr^-work of the same precious materni, 
perfectly white and polished, but r^resenting bfranches and wreaths interwqye^with 
|he mostnatiiral ffrace and ease. 

Here is a small sarcophagus of white marble. Natural in form, and n^urally 
strewn, are the pale flowers which lie thicktv scattered on it Fur whom the sculp- 
tor scattered them, four small and beautifully formed letter? 4ecl£^ : — ^Acbar,* you 
read ; and read no more. 

Of all the princes who sat upon the throne of the Moguls, none, perhaps, has so 
HUich enjoyed tlie admiration of posterity as Acbar. 

His wan, Jiis personal ^ploits, his acts of generosity, his s^yiuo* are treasured 
m the memory of all the b^ter educated Mussulmans. Qe waa bom di^nof pxi 
distress and,eule of his father Humaioon. At thirteei^ ascended thie musnud i at 
fourteen commanded an army in person 3 fought and conquered the immense bosi 
of Abdool Khan on the famous plains of imperial Delhi, and slew the leader of 
Aat host wiih his own hand, 

' He encouraged arts, mannfectures, and trade. He was tolerant in rdieious mat- 
ters. Under the vigorous administration of Abul Fazel, his able, faithful, and en- 
lightened minister, Hindostan flourished in proud tranquillity, fie gathered that 
beeaitiful emerald for the crown of the Moguls, the little kingdom- valley of Caclie- 
jperei and after reigning pro^i^rously for half a century, he died, — ^How ? ia the 

Sr^Ulough^ field ? or, ripe in age and lK)nour, on the peaceAil couch of expected 
eath ? neither, — in throes and agonies, convulsed by poison ! 
Lock out upon these wide and sunny plains, the summons of his signet had 
covered them Fith two hundred thousand soldiers ready (0 Ueed round his standaxd. 
IJis own brave arm was ever ready for service of honour, or of peril ; yet, perhaps, 
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did the feeble hand of ftomA ooward skve^ ^r treidbling female, mil for him the 
fatal draught. Look out again j look where the red towers of Agra glitter near the 
traQQuil Jumna. Still grand and perfect is the fort But on this side, see ho^ 
small, how poor the city of which the founder sleeps below f Scarce two centuries 
ago, the approaching traveller had started, as from some feivouring spot he might 
have seen at one broad glance, the domes of a hundred mosques ; tne lofty and 
turretted walls of sixty carayanseras; the smaller cupolas, and minarets of palaces, 
faalhs, and tombs nnumerable ; the proud and massive fort with its armed walls ; 
and on the plain beyond, the white tents ^d gay standards of an army of Moorish 
horse, ever ready at the trumpet's sound. 

The last extract which we shall offer to our readers, presents a vivid 
pictare of the wretched state to which hate and rovenge, nourished by 
dark superstition, can reduce the human mind : the incident possesses 
picturesque beauty^ and is narrated in a manner sufficiently impressive, 
though not without the faults which are most frequeAt in this volume. 

In the evening I walked out and dhnbed a lofty rock about half a mile to the 
eastward of the town (Bhilsah), on which is also a durgah to the memory of a 
Klahometan saint There are steps cut in the roek ; and here tod there gateways 
and small walls. On the top all is bare and naked, but would make, and has evi^ 
dently been used as, a point of defence. The deserted huts of a large irregular 
bivouac still lie between its shelter and that of the town. As I stood gazing round 
me, now looking out on the noble and extensive scene below, now examining the 
dtungah, there hmt on me a figure which quite startled me. From the cottage I 
bad remarked, there came forth an old woman, in form and fieatuie horrible ; and 
with angry wild gestures in a hoarse voice bade me beffone. Her lean shrivdled 
arms, loose breasts, hamud foetures, and ^y disheveUea hair, gave her an appear* 
ance absolutely horrible. I affected first to disregard, and then soften her ; neither 
would do. Shd seemed half-ftantic, and said many things in a loud hurried imin* 
tdligible tone of voice. I left the spot quits with a sinking of the heart. Her age^ 
her sex, forbade me to use violence of any sort which misht defend me ; and mad 
she seemed with hate, the o£&pring of superstition, or of wrong, I comd not tdl 
which. She evidently dressed the durgah with flowers, and dwelt there as its guar- 
dian : widowed, childless, or destitute, or all, she might have become throueh war. 
Here, where six hundred years ago the crescent was planted on the field of oloody 
triumph : here, where some demon saint, who. with Koran and creese had marched 
amonfi^ the slaughtering bands, rested in the tomb ; here had she fitly chosen such 
sad solitude as the unsubdued revengeful spirit sedcs, but not for soothing. Here 
sits and broods pitiless vengeance ^-^aad nnds the spot, all lonely «3 it is, thick 
peopled with Uie furies preying on her heart. 

Before we quit this pnhli cation, we cannot refrain from noticing the 
very serious charge made by the writer against the Hononrahle East In- 
dia Company and its agents. Speaking of the sums giten by the Hindoos 
to the Brahmins at Allahabad, the c^nifiueBce of the Jmata, and the 
Ganges, and other places eoasidered as sacred, be asserts that these 
extortions • are connived at hj the Company, who receive half of the 
annis so extorted from the miserable natives. Of the trcrth or falsehood 
of this statement we know nothing : but we think that a charge, which 
tends to fix a brand of infamy on the persons concerned, and which eveo 
in some measure affects our naticmal character, should -not have been 
advanced bj a concealed and itnonymoEs author* 
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POBTIC SCBNBS. No. I. 

Scene — A Chamber in the House cfAppius. 

Appius, a Decemvir, — Claudius, his kinsman, 

Appius (solus). 

Dentatus still would foil my purposes. 
He is the stubborn stone that checks my path. 
My constant stumbling-post, that, like old custom^ 
Twere dangerous to remove; yet Tm resolved 
On soverei^ sway in Rome, which to obtam 
Let resolution point A Grecian*s pride 
Rests on the rusty shelf of many ag^; 
His laws, antiouities, and customs, are 
His gods ! Wncreas 'tis novelty that gilds 
The Roman record. Rome's proudest ba-o. 
Who looks behind scarce half a century. 
Sees lagging after him, still strong ana nervous, 
A host <^ ancsestry and shortlived stalutet. 
That honour him the most in distant view. 
'Tis novelty that leads to fieune in Rome. 

(Enter an Officer toitk despatches.} 

This is well ; as I anticipated. 
Dissensions flourish *mong the generals. 
I'll feed the faction till it outgrows itself. 
And in its surfeit root my finnest hopes. 
They want more men — ^more money. For men. 
They shall liave maxims, — ^for ducats, doits. 
Dentatus, the grim spectre of their hopes, 
I'll send as leg^; so shall Rome be nd 
Of his close scrutiny. Thus wdl and ill 
Work hand and hand for me. 

Enter Claudius. 

Claud. I salute ye, most noble Decemvir. 

App. The honour of that title, ^ood Claudius, 
Like maidens' favours, hardly will divide, 
Or in partition parts with true enjoyment. 
Harkye, and be thine ear the grave o* th' echo ;— 
I have no rdish for divided honours ; 
My 80ul*s too proudly haughty e'er to envy 
The honours of the foremost man in Rome, 
If Rome can bear another such; — No, no. 
There is no greatness in equality. 
Nothing being great but by comparison. 
Doth not the moon seem to this peopled ear& 
A gem in Nature's sparkling diaoem. 
Far more illustrious than a heaven of stars ? 
So should the ruler of an empire seem. 
Why then should Rome so waste her mightiness; 
So scatter in degrading tithes ha: honour? 
It must not be ; the clouds may pass that now 
Eclipse her dignity. But tell me, Claudius, 
What of Dentatus? 

Claud. Tis true he is abroad. 
I saw him in the crowded market-place. 
In meekness bending to the mighty mob. 
Frankly debating with their jaundiced senators. 
Who bear, and hail him as then* oracle, 
As if he held the fiat of their fortune. 

App. There's no treason in a mob, Claudius. 
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Claud. Tbej clamour too, in their rude oratory* 
*Gainst taxes, tithes, and innovations. 
And tnany grievances their fancies feel. 

App. And so they will. There be who baik and gibe 
At the usurping growth of sciences. 
And all thines new: as moping moralists 
Shrivel their lax conscience, and groan against 
The age*s corruption. It ever was the cry 
Of hopdess patriots, — ^Reform ! reform ! 
The state is rotten. Yet imagination 
Mothers many ills, and though the lion 
XJnfearing hears the yelping cur, his eyes 
Are fixed upon the puny t^ngj so we 
Although undreading, still must be alert* [Exeunt 

ADVANTAGES POSSESSED BY THE GREEK SCULPTORS. 

The Grecian sculptors not only derived the highest advantages from a 
retigion which disposed men to embody all the charms of nature in defi. 
nite forms, and from a cast of mind requiring for enjoyment the distinct- 
ness of beauty, rather than the visionary and the dim, but had the bene- 
fit of studying the human frame in its most perfect freehess, elegance, 
and grace. Not only were the Greeks beautiful by nature, but the course 
of their lives, even from earliest infancy, was calculated to improve the 
form. The public exercises gave, in addition to the polished manner 
and elevated attitude of a citizen of the most glorious state on earth, 
iomething of the m\d and airy grace of an Indian bounding in the chase, 
or of a stag, delicately pacing Uirough his native forests. The women, 
although too barbarously confined to domestic employment to excel in 
the exfuression which mind alone can kindle upon the features, were of a 
high and pure style of beauty, noble in outline, glossy and ethereal in 
complexion, and perfect in the finishing. The materials for the workman- 
ship of the artist, were of the most appropriate and beautiful kind* 
Earth and clay, at first employed in framing statues, soon gave place to 
the white marble of Pares, aud this yielded, in its turn, to that which 
was'veined and spotted, and to jaspar. According to Phny, the artists 
had eyen the power of mingling different mcftals to prodnce fine and de- 
Ucate shades, and thus to assist in expressing various passions and sen- 
timents by a diversity of colours. W. 

* The ibUowing note accompanied the reception of the above scene :— 
DsAa M&. Mertoh, 

The foregoing is a scene of a tragedy, founded on the same story as " Yirginius/* 
It was written daring a yearns residence of the author in Italy. When finished, he 
went to Venice, for the pnrpoee of sabmitting it to the inspection of Lord Byron, who 
then ha{^)ened to be* at Pisa, and very soon after, the present tragedy of Virginins 
psMed a much higher tribunal— the public. 

Thus anticipated, I sealed my manuscript, not in despair, for I had no other ob- 
ject in writing it than to fill up vacant hours, which would otherwise have been passed 
<< to much better purpose,^^ I hear you exclaim; no matter. A friend of mine, who 
liad often broke in upon my hours of inspiration, has frequently insisted on my pre- 
sentii^ it to Drury Lane, as a rival piece. Ihis, I have neither vanity nor courage 
cnou^ to do. If, however, this scene should not unworthily fill up a page of your 
Magnet, you are very welcome to it. 

It is the opening tcmie^ wherein Appinsy ike. hero of ikepieee^ discloees his om- 
biiUm. He has just heard thai Dentaiusy whose high reputation and injiexibie 
honour cause Mm great uneasinessy has reappeared as an advoesdefor the peopte, 

G. A. 
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I 

Lysimachcs; an Historical Frag^ment* 
Frfm the French, 

After the destruction of the Persian empire, Alexander gaTo ont that 
he was the son of Jupiter Ammon; at which the Macedonians were not a 
little indignant, and their discontent increased, when they saw him adopt 
the customs, the dress, and the manners, of th^ Persians. Thej regretted 
that they had done so much for a prince who despised them, but they 
murmured in secret. 

A philosopher, named CalKsthenes, who had followed the king in his 
expedition, one day saluted him in the Grecian manner. ** Why," said 
Alexander, " dost thou not adore meT^ — ^** Sire," answered Calliathenes, 
«* you are the chief of two nations ; the one enslaved before yonr conquest^ 
ii no less so now ; the other was free before it assisted yon to gain so 
many victories, and is equally so since you have gained them. I am a 
Greek» sire^ and that name yon have raised so high, that henceforth no 
OBA can degrade it without offending you." 

Tho vices of Alexander w^sre extraordinary, like his virtues : he was 
terrible and croel in his an^er. He caused Callisthenes* nose, ears, and 
feet to be cut B% ordered hui to be shut up in an iron cage, and carried 
in the rear of the army. 

*' I bved Callisthenes," said Lysimachus, *< and at all timea when I 
had leisure, epiployed it in listening to Imn ; and if I have any love of 
virtue I owe it to his instvacti(ms. I went therefore to see him. * 1 sa- 
lute you,' said I, * iHsstrious and unfortunate, whom 1 find endoaed in a 
cage like a savage annnal^ for having been the only mak of the army/ '* 
If Lysimachus,*' he answered, **^ when in a situation that dmoanda forti- 
tude and courage, raethinks I am in my proper place» In truth, bad the 
gods designed me for a life of pleasure only, they would vainly have be- 
atowed on me a g^at and immortal souL AU men are capabb of eojoj- 
ing sensual pleasures: and if the gods created man for that purpose mdy, 
they have made their work too perfect, imd executed more than they in- 
tended. It is not," added he, ^* that I am insensible, yoq make nue fed 
lam imt 8o« When you came to me, I was pleased at seeing you perform 
a courageous action ; but let it be the last time ; leave me to support my 
ownmisfurlunes, "and doBOtadd yours to them." — - ^. 

" I will see you every day," rejoined Lysimachus, " for if tfie king 
were to see you abandoned by the virtuous, he would no longer feel le- 
morse, but ^ould begin to believe you guilty; he shall not have the 
pleasure of knowing that his displeasure made me abandon a friend," 

One day Callisthenes said to the same constant friend, <^ The immortal 
gods have consoled me, I no longer feel any g^ef. I saw in a dream 
the great Jupiter. You were near him, a sc^tre was in your hand, and 
a regal crown upon your head. Pointing at you, the deity addressed me 
in these. words : ' He will render you happier.^ My emotion awakened 
me. My bands were raised to heaven, and I was endeavouring to saj, 
* Great Jupiter, if Lysiinachus is to reign, let him reign with justice.' 
Lysimachus, you will reiga; believe one who must be a favourite of the 
gods, since he su6fers for virtue's sake." 

In tJie mean tune, Alexander was incensed to find that Lysimachus 
respected the misfortunes of Callisthenes, that he went to visit the captive, 
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tad dared to pity him. HaTing smnmoned Lysimachus into his presencey 
** Begone," said Alexander, ** combat with lions, yon who like to live 
with wild beasts.*' The execution of this sentence was however deferred, 
that it might be witnessed by the multitude. The day preceding, the in- 
tended victim wrote thus to C!allisii^enes : '* I am gomg to die. AH the 
hopes with which yon inspired me pf futi^re greatness, are vanished. I 
conld have wished to alleviate the iwsfortuives of a man like ypn.*' 

Pr§xapus, who was their mutual Mend, was comnnssioiued with this 
answer: *' Lysimachus, if the gods have destined yon to reign, Alex- 
ander cannot put you to dealh ; §&r men cannot over-ride the will of the 
gods." 

" This reply,'* says Lysimachus, " encouraged me ; and, reflectinfi' 
that the happiest and the most unfortunate of men are equally in the hand 
of providence, I resolved to be gw^ed by my hopes, rather than my cou- 
rage, and to defend tathe l^sU 9. life which wa9 promise^ so much. 

" I was led into the arena. Ajround me was an immense assemblage 
of persons, who came to be witnesses of nky fortitude, or of my fears. ^ 
A non was let loose. 1 had folded my madtie round one of my arms, ' 
which I presented to t^e animal, and as be endeavoured to devour it, I 
seized his tongue, tore it from his jAvs, and threw it at iny feet. 

** Alexander loved courageous actions ; he therefore admired my reso- 
lotion, and from that moment |^s na^ura) ^en^ro9ity resmp/ed its sway. 
He called me to him, and str^tjching out l^is hand« < I^y^in^achus,* said he, 
* I restore you my friendship, restore me yonrs. My anger has but 
served to make you perform an action which is wanting to the life of 
Alexander.* 

" I was received into the king's favour ; I adored the decrees 6f the 
gods, and waited the fulfilment of their promises without impatience or 
anxiety. Alexander died, and t^e world was witlfout a master. The 
king's sons were yet in inikncy ; his brother Aridseus, though ofd in years, 
had never outgrown puerility ; Olyi^pias had but the boldness of a weak 
mind, and cruelty passed with her mr courage ; Roxana, 'E^urydice, and 
Statira were drowned in grief. Alexander's captains, therefore, aspired 
to his throne. We divid^ the empire, and in so doing, thought we only 
divided the reward of our labours. 

'* Fate made me King of Asi^ ; and now that 1 am all powerfbl, I now 
more than ever revere the lessons of Callisthenes. His joy tells me when 
1 have performed a good actio% ap^ his ^ighs inform me when I have ill 
to repair. 

*' I am the sovereign of a people who ]ove me. The fathers pray that 
my hfe may be of equal duration with that of their children. The chil- 
dren fear to lose me, as they fear the loss of their parents. In the pros- 
perity and comfort of my subjects my happiness consists." 



PHILIP THE SECOND. 



A SpiHlARP once ofiered for sale, to Philip the Second, a diamond, 
worth seventy thousand crowns. The king, astonished that a private 
person should possess so valuable a jewel, asked him why he had bought 
It ? •* Sire,** answered the Spaniard, " I knew that there was a Philip.** 
The king, flattered by this answer, ordered him one hundred thousand 
crowns. 
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HUBiAN LIFE. 

Hail seraph hours, that form the circling chain 

Of bright eternity ! ye magic links 

Bindine together life and £ath and man ! 

Why <K) ye fly so swift? why wend away 

Re^id as thought to daric Ob(ivioa*8 realms, 

Lflce insects fluttering with their silver fom^ 

On the full bosom ofsome blushjoig rose. 

Then through the golden air wmging away to higher worlds ? 

And must it then m so ? Is there no bliss 

With mominz rays enduring through life's day ? 

Ah no ! in inrancy and manhood, youth and age, 

Tis but a brilliant hue cast on a dew-drop, — 

A chance reflection of some flitting sunbeam, — 

Our all of bliss endures but for a iMhile,. 

That/ while no longer than a maiden's bluah. 

In Infimcy we rest our fragile forms 

On a matmial bosom^-Hiest of love! 

Whilst our fond parent, scarcely drawing breath. 

Watches with care our peaceful slumberings. 

And when we wake, her elist*ning eye 

And tender kiss seal our first bond to eartii. 

But short th* ephemeral joys of in&ncy ; 

While yet we scarcely lisp th' endearing; names 

Of those we love, there comes a separation. 

Which e'en we feel in more advanced age 

With poignancy. > 

How throb our tender hearts — 
Unwedded y^ to mief, untutor'd of the world, — 
When for maternal smiles, we meet the frowns. 
The ruthless firowns, of the cross Pedtte;ogue? 
Let's pass the bickerings <^ the youthml mob ; 
The pale strict watchii^ at the shrine of Learning; 
When Youth its halcyon hours begins to ope^ 
And sports and loves encompass round the soul. 
Which owns the empire of a kindred heart ! 
How fisire we then ? We find it but a dream. 
Oh ! happier far not to have dreamt at all ! 
Some meddlmg relative of sage advice. 
Dashes the cup from our just-tastine lips. 
And fills our tortured hearts with MX despair. 
But say the draught is sipp'd, that it is sif^'d 
In all the sweetness of confiding love, 
Are there no cares i* the matrimonial hive ? 
'Stead of its honeyed sweets, may it not bring 
A hopeless toil — a perjured friend — a broken heart } 
And can we give to Age what infimcy. 
What youth, what love can ne'er obtoin ? 
No f To this truth we all must comeat last. 
That all that human is — is vanity. 

QiACOMO. 
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HOSPITAL AMD CHUBCH OP ST. KATHABINB. 

(A Letter.) 
Mb. Editob> 

Thb destruction of the ancient and venerable hospital and church of St, 
Katharine being required to make room for the new Docks about to be 
eoDstructed in that parish, a few brief descriptiye remarks on the history, 
antiquities, and present stale, of that pbu^e, and its buildings, whose in* 
mates have retained undisturbed possession of their rights, privileges, and 
possessions, from their establishment in the thirteenth century, to Sie pre- 
sent time, may not be altogether unacceptable to your readers. 

The first hosiuta] of St. Katharine, founded and richly endowed by. 
Queen Matilda, A. D. 1148, existed only one hundred and twenty-five 
years, namely, till A. D. 1273, when it was dissolved and refounded by 
Queen Eleanor, wife to King Henry the Third, for the maintenance of a 
master, three brothers chaplains, and three sisters, ten poor women called 
bedes^women, and six poor scholars. By her foundation^charter, the 
Queen appointed ThiHnas de Lechlade, clerk, to be master of this hospital, 
and reserved to herself, and the Queens of England her successors, full 
power to nominate a master, three brothers priests, and three sisters, 
whenever vacancies should happien. Although many valuable grants were 
made to this hospital by its founder, and oth^v added at difierent periods, 
by succeeding patronesses, as well as by King Edward the Third, King 
Richard the Second, and many other noble personages, yet soon after the 
appointment of Thomas de Beckington to the n^tstership, a complaint was 
nutde to King Henry the Sixth, that its revenues were not sufficient to 
maintain its members : whereiqxm the King granted the hospital many 
privileges, — such as leave to hold a fair upon Tower Hill for twenty-one 
oays yearly, the chattels of febus and fugitives, all manner of stray catde, 
an fines for trespass, the assize of bread, wine, and beer, exonerated them 
of all aids, subsidies, and contributions, and discharged this hospital from 
the pajnment of any tenth, subsidy, or imposition, laid on the clergy of the 
realm, or of the province of Canterbury. Beckington, afterward elevated 
to the dignity of the mitre, was a great benefactor to this hospital. His 
nmnificent example was followed by the Duke of Exeter, who made many 
valuable presents to the church, and founded a chantry chapel, which stood 
on the north side of the chancel. King Edward the Fourth granted to this 
hospital the manors of Chesingbury, co. Wilts, and of Quarley, co. South- 
ampton ; and the firatemity of St. Barbara was foimded here by King 
Henry the Eighth and Queen Katharine, his first wife, A. D. 1518. This 
King confirmed all the liberties and franchises of this house in the y^ar 
I6269 and in 1&34 an account of its revenues was taken, preparatory, no 
doubt, to its dissdution, which however it escaped, at the request of Queen 
Anne Boleyn, whom the King had then lately married. 

Having thus far pursued me history of St. Katharine's ho^tal, I. will 
now describe the situation and extent of its buildings, and then proceed to 
a description of the church, which is the only remaining monument of an- 
th|uit7,,all the habitations having been rebuilt in modem times, and in a 
manner which confers more cremt on the economy, than on the taste or 
liberality, of those who sanctioned these alterations. 
^ The church stands nearly in the middle of the hosnitaL On its south 
dde are the houses occupied by the sisters and beaoswomen, about one 
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hundred feet in extent ; and on its north side, a quadrangle, or cknsler, 
nearly eighty fe«e ^U8£r6;^ oti the eaitiide of w^h tte the brothers* 
houses, and on the north side, the master's house. The church is a no- 
ble edifice, upwards of one h^dred and ninety feet in length, and com- 
posed of a spacious body, and three aisles, and an e^tensiye chancel, 
whose sides are danked by lofty buttresses, and whoM eas/ifem angles 
tierminate in octagonal turrets. There is a pot^h, now the oi^y entrance, 
at the west end, but this feature of the chtit»ch has B^en diefdmed and 
defticedby a tower ins/te^d of a beU turret, the oi^tginal appendage, and 
which was elevated oti the gable of the i-oof. 

We are perfectly miacqcMinted with the febrie of the original church, 
but history informs us, that it was b^gim to be r^liuilt by WtHiam de 
Erlde^by, master of the hospital, in the year 1340 ; and'^bat by a charter 
in 135t, QWen ^iltppa directs, that «' all t&b siaviiig^made ont of the 
revenues of the hois^ital, and such benefaction^ as may h«!^i^^*be ob- 
tlEtin^d, shall be MA out towards the finishing of the chttr6h ;" to winch 
she had liberally contributdd, but died before the building wsis completed. 
If any part of the present structure is the work of the fourteenth cenHtrr, 
it is no other ^an the cheincel) which, however, has been so exeesMveiy 
altered and mutilated, that it would be d^ciilt to detertiiine its age. Afr 
the side windows haVe be^n' walled up, and the ekt^Hot^ «ntli^ly coated 
With bribk-work. The altklf window is of airij)te dimen^ons, but its tra- 
cery is coarse and inelegant, and doubtless intended to be a representa- 
tion of the grand design which formerly fiUed'the same space. The body, 
as the most serviceable part of the chtirch, has always been kept in good 
repair ; it is pl^tered on the outside, and white-washed wHhid, and all 
the windows in each story are hatidsome in their proj^rtions, and' in the 
pattern of their tracery. The st^le df this archit(B<*ture bespeaks the age 
of the fifteenth century, and there is little doubt of its having been the 
work of Bishop Beckington. The aisles ^re lofty, and the arches and 
clustered pillars' by which they are separated, very finely proportioned 
There are five arches oii each side, plain and utiifbrm ; they are surmounted 
by the dlere story, which supports the roof, composed €f( strong beams 
and arches of timber. 

The screen and stalls in the chancel lire the most bejiiiitiful remains of 
their kind in the county, and' are not surpassed by ihany specimens a( 
tke same age in the kingdom; The i^bf, oVer the entrance in particnlar, 
is elegant ; and the carvings under the seats, or as many of them as re- 
main^ are vei^y curious. The head df a king on one side, and of a queen 
oh the other, above the seats, are said, but ti{k>n no very g^)od' authority, 
to represent Edward' lil. and Queen Philippa. 

The monument of Mhti Hblland, dSke of l^eter, ^o dted^h^ TUSi is 
trrily magnificeitt. The arch of its canop^ Once opened tJy a ch'antrf wKct 
Was attached to the north sido of the chancel; but 'this elegant abpenda?e 
has long since been desecrated. The base, smhmit', and sides of me 
tomb and adjoining door-way, are superbly adorned witk mch^, and a 
variety 6f ridniite ornaments', and the spandhrels of tfife arch are oecnpied 
by angells blowing tirumpetsl Beneath the canopy rest the recumbent e^ 
figies of the duke, his firist wife Anne, and his sister (Constance, fie is 
dad in a long, loo^e^ and plliin r(^, and^ wore his coronet, whidi is 
nearly destroyed. The di^essds of the females are ahke, and are dtatb- 
g^t^h^d for Aeir ele^ce^ )bil^innesS|Vi%icb latter ch^rticjter^ 
cannot be ap(>lied to the h^MlMmssQr^. TVk part of th^ eosthmeevidentiy 
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exhausted ingennit j in the contrivance, and exercised invention in ema^ 
neming it It is broad on the skke of the head, and flat on the top, 
very richly embroidered, and surmounted by the coronet All the figures 
are in the attitude of prayer, and have animals at their feet. As this 
Mt monument has lon^ been neglected, it has Sfistained nfuch wanton 
iojaffy. The sfatnes in par^cnlar are barbarously mutilated ; they are 
eart^in alabalte^, and are entiirely covered with the initial letters of thei 
■inieci of the idlers, who to the nuiriber of their follies added this piece of 
hdOfSllMC^ %* Julius Ciesar, who was master of the hospital in the early 
part of the seventeendi centuiy, among other bene^Mlions, gave to the 
dkisrch the pulpit, which is of oak, ami very curiously carved. It is of 
an hexagonal fbrrt, each fece contaiiling the representation of a building, 
and th« following text: <« EZRA, THE SCRIBE stood vpon a pvlpft of 
wood which be had made ibr the Preacher. Neheh. ch. 8. 4." I should not 
hav« deemed the ahar screen worthy of notice, if 1 were not sure that if 
has ^>lleA been regarded as a beautifid specimen of design and workman- 
shipi. I eannot account for the prejudice in fkvour of this expensive 
piece of carting, hot I am certain, that he who admires this piece of 
*^ gotMc,'* and despises Batty Langley, must be destitute of taste and 
coonstency. 

Yours, &c. 

!• 



FANCY AND MEMORT. 

?Tis sweet-^vhen lifers first budding hours 
Have pess*d» uncarVl, in playful wiles, 
When youth^s £Eur spring p«rtB forth its flow*is 
In smiling griefs, aiKl t^rlul smiles : — 

Tis sweet — amid the mimic play 
Of aU our little hopes and fears. 
To sbar, on Fancy s wings, away 
To viBion*d joys of ftiture ytears : — 

But when those halcyon days are gone^ 
Aad youth in smiles no more is dm^d. 
When fiaH delights ham k)st the tone 
Of buoyant glee that youth impressed ;-;- 

Oh! then to thmk o'er what they were^ 
May smooth a riper hour's care. 



And though the joys our early dreams 
So fondly promisea. Fate deny. 
They cheer us still in sunny glesmb 
Of pensive pleasing Memory ! 



E.A.B. 



• On the north side of the chancel is a handsome tomb of Purheck. marble, WhoM 
canopy once sheltered the fif^^ores in brass, of a man, a wolnan, and several chUdreo» 
b«t aU ttiete, togethes with the inscription, have been destroyed. 
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OBOROB PEBDBEICK COOEB. ' 

From his childhood Cooke was fond of theatricals. When a boy, 
he resided at Berwick on Tweed, which was sometimes visited by the 
Edinbui^h company of comedians. On such occasions, he and his com- 
panions were constantly in attendance at the theatre, hoping to deceive 
those rigid sentinels, the door-keepers, and money-takers* The juvenile 
party observed, that the back door was unguarded, till near the hour of 
performance, and by it they contrived to enter unperceived. The next 
consideration was, how they should conceal themselves till the tin^ of 
drawing up the c^rtain, when they were in hopes that amidst the bustle and 
confusion behind the scenes, they would not only escape notice, but ^oy 
the secret wonders of the magic show. Cooke espied a barrel, and con- 
^tulating himself on this snug retreat, he crept in, like the hero of that 
munortal melo-drama, Tekeli, which is now ** renewed in all its strengtb,'* 
for the admiration of the intelligent audiences of the British metropplis. 
But, unfortunately for the embryo actor, as well as for the hero of Tekeli* 
there appeared to be much lurking danger in his lurking-place, a bar- 
rel being little less liable to .untoward movements than a buck-baaket. 
Cooke soon perceived that he had as companions, two twenty-foor poond 
cannon-balls, but not bein^ yet initiated into the mysteries of the scene, 
he did not suspect that cannon-balls in a barrel create thunder no less 
than in a twenty-four pounder. Poor George Frederick was in the 
thunder barrel of the theatre. The play was Macbeth, and the thunder 
was wanted, to give due effect to the entrie of the witches in the first 
scene.' The Jupiter Tenans of the theatre approached and seized the 
barrel. Judge the breathless fear of our hero : it was too great for wcnrdsy 
and he only shrunk closer to the bottom of his hiding-place. His tor- 
mentor proceeded to cover the open end of the barrel wiUi a piece of old 
carpet, and tie it carefully to prevent the thunder from bein^ spilt. Still 
the inmate was most heroicaUy silent; the machine was lifted by the 
Herculean property-man, and carried carefuUy to the side scene, lest 
in rolling the Uionder should rumble before its time. Swearing all the 
way that the cannon bullets ^^w«re infernally heavy," ha placed the com- 
plicated machinery in readiness: the witches enter amidst flames of 
rosin : the thunder-bell rang, the barrel received its impetus, and away 
roUed Geoi^ Frederick, and his ponderous companions. Silence would 
now have been no virtue, and he roared most manfully, to the surprise of 
the thunderer, who ne^ecting to stop the rolling machine, it entered on 
the stage, and George Frederick bursting off the carpet head of the bar- 
rel, appeared before the audience, just as the witches'agreed to meet 
again, when *< the burly burly's done." 



▲LOBRICON SIDNEY. 



Whbk Algernon Sidney laid his head on the block at the time of his 
execution; the executioner, according to the usage on such occasions^ 
asked him,' «« if he should rise again."— •< Not till the general resurrec- 
tion," was the answer, « strike on !" 



EXTEBKAL AND INWARD aBIEF. 

There exists an erroneous, though too prevaleAt custom, of estipiating 
the siacerity of sorrow by the violence of its outward den¥>Q8tratk>i^. 
He, tho'efore, wlio can' command a ready supply of teara 9^d sighs, m^y 
VDfidently lay claim to the character of a tender-hearted and anectionate 
Hend : while he who confines his silent anguish within his own unhappy 
wsom, dioogh he be not stigmatized as hard-hearted and unfeeling, is 
tccaoBted at best a cold, unsympathising being. Those great philosophers, 
k>wever, who have made the varying passions of human nature the chief 
»bject8 of thehr profound investigational have universally concurred in die 
tenriment of Seneca, 

Cmrn kves loqauntor, iagentes stopent. 
< light sorrows speak, while heart-felt pangs are dumb/ 

fet 1st k not be from h^nee concluded, liiat sighs end tears are incompa- 
Ue widi nnd sorrow, fiir from it: there are many most acutely-feeling 
lestSy whidi cannot refrun from giving utterance to their griefs. Such 
vrow if, however, in gnneral neidier lastmg nor deep-rooted : it resem- 
fes a terrene, at ftt^Si bmrstmg with impetuous fury from its sources in the 
KmnCKiw, t^ with unruffled surface gently gliding along the peaceful 
illey. ' • . ^ ■ • 

Whcto the first passionate barsts of unoontrdllMl^angtmh hare sub- 
Mledf;'wlien the tears have streamed forth in such plenteous torrents, 
ttt their source is nigh exhausted; the heart feels relieved of half its 
loniting burthen* To the turbulence of tempestuous grief soon suo- 
leds the eidm of ndld s^enity; and though a passing jdoud of sadness 
taj for a moment bviershadow ilie mind, sK>on will it* mek away before the 
radiate- simbeatn of returning peace. Then spriAgs forth the (elated 
^ to traee anew the padis of pleasure, and form for itsielf new ernoy- 
etts; at, £ke the vine, torn from its native supports, ft entwit^ iljs 
leetiote around some beloved surviving object, uml fbrgets its sorrows. 
Bat deep, inconsolable, l;ieart-reuding agony finds no vent fdr tears and 
mentations: it cherishes in secret its bitter sorrows, broods over its 
Doed hopes and blighted affections, and inly pines away, till it sinks into 
e grave, bowed down beneath the pressure of imutterable woe. 

Such was the unhappy fate of H . Berefb in the space of a few short 

vp of wife ai^d chUd — the only ties that bound him to life, and sweet- 
led his cup. of bittenie^si — npt a tear was seen to t^dew his cheek, not 
le momentary sigh wa^ heard to burst from his bosom. It was gene- 
Uj whispered unaong his. neighbours, thai the lois' was not to him irre- 
lable, that he would soon lull to> rest every pau^l recollection in the 
Bs tk some endearing being. , Oh!' could they have conceived the 
guiA that preyed upon bis heart; cdtild they have beheld him bendii^ 
mute sgony over the bed of death; they would have pitied, aye, and 
we Tenerat^ rather than mocked at his sufieringf«< But he is now at 
It! The oppressive load of agony was too intokiiaUe to be borne ; 
■ •, - ( .1. ■ • ".\. ' '/. ' 
** Sunk ial selfecoiifii«ing anguisk; 

Gaa the 'poor heart ahrays aohe^^ - 
No I — the tortured i^erve must langutsfa, 
Qr. the stiiugy of life will break.'' 
vot. I. 14f. P 
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The returning spring breathed its balm around him, but he wi 
sible to the fragrance: Nature shone forth in all her lovelinesB, but U 
eye was blind to every beauty: Spring had indeed shed her genial infla 
ence on all around him, but the frozen winter of despair still reignec 
within his bosom. Ere the last violet had faded from the mountains, hi 
aching head peacefrdly reclined on its mouldering pillow. 

Z 



THE HAUNTED PHYSICIANS. 

A LOVER, whose mistress was dangerously ill, sought every where k 
a skiUul physician in whom he could place confidence, and to whose cai 
he might confide a life so dear to him. In the course of his seardi I 
met with a talisman, by the aid of which spirits might be rendered visiU 
The young man exchanged, for this talisman, half his possessions, as 
having secured his treasure, ran with it to the house of a fronous piq 
sician. Flocking round the door he beheld a crowd of shades, the ghoti 
of those persons whom this physician had killed. Some <^d, some youii| 
some the skeletons of fat old men; some gigantic firames of gaunt feUowi 
some little puling in&nts and squalling women; all joined in meiiaces an 
threats against the house of die physician — the den of their deatroyer- 
who however peacefiiUy marched through them, with his cane to h 
chin, and a grave and solemn air. The same vision presented itsdf, mo 
or less, at the house of every {^y sician of eminence. One at length m 
pointed out to him in a distant quarter of the city, at whose door he oi^ 
perceived two little ghosts. " Behold," exclaim^ he, with a joyful c^ 
" the good physician of whom I have been so long in search!" Tl 
doctor, astonished, asked him how he had been able to discover tk 
" Pardon me," said the afflicted lover, complacently, " your ability aj 
your reputation are well known to me." " My reputation!" aaid ti 

eysician, " why I have been in Paris but eight days, and in that tarn 
ve had but two patients." ** Good God ! " involuntarily exclaimed t| 
young man, " and there they are . "* 



SONNET. 

I LOVE to gaze upon the Evening Star, 

When Nature almoit thmben : — oooght is heard 

Save distant waterfall, or lonely bird, 
Wluch breadies its wildest, softest strains afor, — 
Or ronghtly mnsic of the soft guitar; 

Wnid), floating o*er the bos^ of a lake, , 

Bids Echo in her rocky home awake. 
But Oh ! I love the more to gaze thereon, 

Since, Emma, thou didst love thereon to gaze, — 
For though my dreams of love have long been gone, 

Fond Memorjr's finger points to those bright days. 

And still I hail them — ^m my humble lays — 
Glad star of £?e I Elysinm unto meU- 
Perchance my Emma dwelleth iioio with thee. 



George Croikthank hat reeently Ulostrsted thb story with a hamoroufl pbOe. 
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USSBART UAQVMT. j!ll 

THE SHEPHERDESS OF THE MOUNTAINS. 

a swi88 tale. 
Pa»t L 

(WUhaSUdPlaU.) 



** Long hath the country, where the Switzer dwells 
In peaoeful loneliness, been famed for scenes — 
Long may that character denote it still ! — 
Where bliss domestic finds a resting place : 
Domestic bliss, that, like a harmless obve, 
Honour and sweet endearment keeping guard, 
Can centre, in a little quiet nest. 
All that Desire would fly for through the earth!** 



Iv a gleiit remote from the noise and tumult of the busy and distracting 
world, Gerbrude de Weimar first saw the light. To its tranquil recesses 
her parents had retired soon afber their marriage ; and here Margaret de 
Weimar brought forth her daughter, her only child. 

Imagination, wide as oftentimes it wanders into the regions of fiction, 
vould, perhaps, acknowledge it a task of no easy accomphshment, to point 
lo a ^pot more lovely, or better adapted for the dear enjoyments, and 
Nearer anticipations of conjugal afiection, than this lonely and secluded 
letreat. Wild, yet cultivated, it was at once attractive from the luxu- 
nanee of nature, and from those scenes which inspire the feeling, that, 
phoogh at a distance from their din and discord, we are yet conversant 
fuong men : a feeling, softened by the thought that there is still near 
i^ Mfme congenial being 

** Whom we may whisper, * Solitude b sweet.' ** ^ 

Upon its sides, rising gradually, and sloping away until the eye which 

|Rsied on the summit of the woody ridge that girded it, found its view 

""^ micted only by the expanse of heaven, grew evory variety of tree and 

lb, which can decorate the landscape, or win the bouT to own the bene* 

ent Hand that presented, with a form so inviting, a prospect bespeaking 

immediate operation of iUimitable power. Deep in the bo.<^om of this 

ceful dell flowed a rill, which issued, clear as crystal ^ from n rock that 

rerhimg its higher extremity. From morning to evening, and from 

rening to morning, it held on its way. Reckless it was indeed of all the 

fbrrows that had attended humanity since first it paid its lucid tribute to 

^e ocean; yet you mi^t have fancied, so gentle was its murmur, that 

sympathized with sunering, and was willing to assuage the anguish of 

i sons and daughters of affliction, should such visit the tranquillity of 

It scene o^ retirement whence it derived its transparent wave. 

Far before the glen, and in that direction where it unbosomed to thie 

»orld beyond, towered the majestic summits of the Alps : here, tall and 
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naked, diere, in remoter perspective, covered with the mantk of na^ 
during snows. Changing in their aspect with every rising and dedinii^ 
ray, now, they Were dark and fetoM anidit Ibe gloon of storms : .agaia 
they aspired, as to the abodes of happiness, through the soft asure of « 
unclouded sky : now, they glowed in the tinge of £iy-break : agaki, tbej 
rose decked with the vermilion of the setting beam: one-while, they wei 
clothed with a dazzling splendour in die blaze of noon: then, were tb] 
seen like beings more dian human, and alarming to die eye of Siqpeistitioii 
amidst the appendages of approaching night Such, often, does die mo 
derer of Switzerland contemplate with that indefinable emodon, whidi 
originadng in the deep sense of his being left alone, as it were, in thi 
presence of Omnipotence, unMds itself into the. consciousness that il 
share alike in the protection of Him, at whose presenae, ^ the fonndatioii 
of the hills are moved?** — the consciousness, diat, in every diversity q 
appearance in nature, as, in ** every changing scene of human h£e" pow« 
is blended with compassion, and authority attempered by the balm of love 

A spot of such loveliness it was, a loveliness, whidi might not hav 
been unworthy of a world untainted with drime, that Arnold and Margan 
de Weimar chose for the interchange of their connubial hopes and fean 
Long agitated by die stem interdict of a cruel parent, Anu^d here hckti 
forward to all the plenitude of wedded and paternal haj^iness, renderq 
et dearer by the obstacles which had so long preven^^ die coinsiuAiBi 
ion of his earthlv wishes ; while Margaret, who seemed oldy t& lii 
while bl^t with his approving sinile, anticipated in die fiAenee and knd 
ness of this undisturbed retreat, the delightful idealities ofa feKeity, ak 
never to' be found on earth! 

Hegmald de Wein^ar, the fother of Arnold, was a man of a kinih al 
vindictive spirits Educated amidst the tuntapfl and tumult, alrooii rlU{ 
parable ftom feuda) command, his on^y* principle was privi^ gMtifiteadfl 
To atti irtimoderate ambitioh; ;he'imited an avarice, which the weildi-| 
ttie Indies could not have satiated ; and his stem brow bettayed but M 
manifestly die darkness of those emotions which had indented k wij 
farrows, such, as in others, might have been deemed die efifeott of ag 
but which were on his forehead the lines of deep and immitigable pasMod 

Reginald had two sons : of these Arnold was the elder. PosaeMii 
manners the most engaging, endowed with a disposition but toogent| 
for the rude shocks he was doomed to meet with, and yet gifted with 
courage tuidaunted, did duty summon hfm to arms; Arnold was in ead'k 
l^e, the pride and boast of his father. He had shone amidst tfae'ibreoiq 
11^, ^s fe^dal wars. He it was who had ever claimed the post of dange 
ai^d'to his skill and intrepidity had been owing the victory of many 
hardly contested field. Yet, withal, while' i^tftpdled to undaqBio fi 
to3s, and mingle in the horrors of all that a im^ier 'hiust necessari 
enc9iunter, his heart was in odier etnpbyments ; and like him, eoidessed 
f die glory ofchivah^,*" his spirit, amidst camps imd carnage, was in tl 
avocations that embellish life, hovering over the endearments of mOd 
a9d calmer scenes. 

Arnold was yet a youdi, .when the youngest of the dau^tiers of (^ 
wajd de Guiscald met his ey^^ She had coine with her father an^ broth^ 
to a tournament, celebrated in honour of die anniversary of bid birth; I 
during many years, Arnold ruled in. the castle of Reginald de Weimar, i 

* Sir Phifip Sydney: ao itykd by m writer of iiSsilaesi 



bad wii the parent, tuikiiid ai iie was to many, of this, tbe heir of hia 
ides and estates. Margaret de Ouiscald was then in her fourteenth yeari 
ipening into blooni and beaaty^ ^ She tiad comei attended by her page, 
trrajM as became the dignity of her line. The domains of de Guisc^d 
lien were wide, and wealth and splendour dedked his almost regal court 
ht attire, perhaps, was gayer than was usual, even amidst the pomp and 
H^inifioenoe of the times. Her arms were of gold and silver, for she 
ame equipped, as inmoekery of war : imd fair was the pab&y that bore 
Iff. As tf conscious of its lorely burthen, it champed the bit, and pawed 
he ground with pride, at the encouraging voice or soothing hand of its 
iMtress; ready, if she touched the rein, either to bear her foremost in 
k chace, to tradL the lists of tournament, itself exempt from the 
hngen of combat, or carry her to the toils of lighter recreation, amid 
lie peans of the admiring multitude. And well might they ffaze on a 
brm, which, could angels sojourn in a mortal frame, might have been 
leemed the tenement of a being that only visited the world siie inhabited^ 

^ On errands of supernal grace.'' 

Id stature above middle size, for she had outstripped her equals, and^ 
i we often find in other climate?, )iad even at her age attained a maturity 
risil we skouUL consider ^yond the perio4 of girlhood, and of a jym- 
feetry so exaclliy proportioned,^, fis U^ command the attention of the most 
iMbaervant ey^i dignified withal, and in every motion betraying her 
kilted lineage, though as unaffected in her actions as' the ^ly o£ the 
•Hey, when it bends to the passing bre^ae-rrcold were the heart that 
Md not have responded to the universal acclaim that hailed, imrivalled, 
li^aiet de Guiecald. Nor was her countenance less atd;actiye than her 
Im;. Hv^4lifeek» warmed with blood, as yet unchilled by sorrow, was 
Idgh Si Iks beaiO' upon tbe wings of die mornipg, and f^yed on too 
gr tmkj a .foiile, that spoke how . buoyant Wj^.the )^i|om below;* < while 
br eijt^' of a deep haaiel hue« and ^of^ ^B i^ pqv^\t ^s^e pity breathed 
iHluaititorb) told of a.soknething that still nii^t harbour in her 'breast, , 
M imivrer destroy its peace. We„ say n^, however—for let not the 
ptoniiif pf bei loyety life overstep the limits of veracity — we say not 
hi pelce waa loi^ a stran^ex* to tl|^ heart of Margaret. Doomed she 
m indeed to suflfer in secret, and %o pine, through long long veara 
Ner an affection she believed iNivequited, ov-er a tenderness she Icnew 
iMwas uaefaangeably returned;: but, amidst the trials Uiat awaited her^ 
i^oioe was yet to be heard — ^a voice which, while 

I ** It thunders terror to ^ guilty heart, 

i With toagues of seraphs m^iisper'd peace to bers.^ 
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Part II. 



«< Upon his youthful i 
A mildy but sad intelligenoe was seen : 
Courage was on bis open brow ; yet care 
Seem'd like a wandering shade to linger there ; 
And thouffh his eye shone as the eagle's bright, 
It beamed with humid, melancholy light.'' 



It was in that season the die was cast Big with events of no triria 
importance, those moments came and fled. Arnold, in whose iioiioar tin 
festivities were held, looking forward — for the yovaut and, inexperienced 
are Irat too often the visitors of regions where only Fancy, iUnrive Faftq 
dwells—to pleasures unsullied; a sun whose morning would suffer M 
decline; — received, while least he expected it, an arrow in his bwtm 
which was destined, if not to bear him to an untimely grave, thoogii wi 
dare not affirm even this, to give a colouring of the deepest mcereat n 
every hour of his future existence. But we must retrace our s^pa t^ 
scenes which we have, perhaps, rather anticipated in the preceding dmsio^ 
of our narrative. 

The sun, though verging towards the west, was yet high in die heavcu 
when de Guiscald, on the long-hailed anniversary, was ushered amidst thi 
clamour of thousands in the distance, and the near answer of trumpet! 
from the warder tower, within the baronial portals of de Weimar. Amohl 
at the' instant, was returning from the chace. Hearh^ the weU-know* 
echo, he spurred forward his yet imtired steed, and hasting, on wings ai 
light as ever expectation lent, to be greeted as lord of die approadmij 
solemnities, arrived just in time to meet his exahed guests, when the^ 
halted in the inner court of the castle. Unconcerned about his ii9habiUe\ 
and the other marks of a pastime, in those days considered the badge o( 
nobility, Arnold rushed to the spot, and presented himself to the party, 
who were now waiting for the accustomed ceremcmials of welcome. 

" There drawn in fair array. 
The countless vassals of his ftither's house. 
Their javelins sparkling in the slanting beam. 
Spread their triumphant banners : high plum*d helms 
Ilose o*er the martial ranks ; and prancing steeds 
Made answer to the trumpet's stirring voice, 
While the far hills shook then dull silence off." 

De Ouiscald passed and saluted him, as did successively his son aoJ 
daughter. Margaret was apart, and approached him, attended by ha 
page. She had had her eye fixed cm the comely youth, and, prepared » 
she was to greet him with accustomed homage, ere she could pronounce it, 
the accents died upon her lips. 

Amdd coloured :— Margaret was pale as the wreath upon her nsti^e 



Uk. But she, too, went fotwtaA :— fhe festive hotif come on : — the tour- 
naments were held widi magnificenoe^ and to the satis&ction of die as* 
sembled crowds : — De Guiscald returned to the abode of hid ancestors : — 
and his daughter followed in her train. 

We shaB not stop to detail what occurred in the ineerval. Deceit^ atf 
18 the human heart— O, how deceitftil !— such a delineation would lead us 
to scenes with which maturer judgment might scarcely mingle, if it would 
not forget the evanescent nature of all sublunary enjoyment. Alas ! who 
that wSl cast one fleeting diought on the moments of delirium, amidst' 
wfaidi those hours of mirth and gaiety b^an and ended, can avoid 
vnagliBg a sigh with the reflection, that the long lapse of ages has closed 
on every eye diat sparkled in the jocund throng, and silenced in death the 
pulse of every bosom that then beat so high. 

Itwill.be sufficient for our narrative to mention, that an affection of the 
most tender kind, elicited by this casual meeting, threw ever after a' shade, 
whedier of joy or sorrow the sequel will^ more fully reveal, over the lives 
of Arnold de Weimar and Margaret de Guiscald. From that hour, tibe 
daaj^iter of Gkuscald carried a wound, which chilled the eurrent that 
lut)»rto had rioted in her heart, and taught her, that the cheek whereon 
the rose now blushes, as if it would hide the moumfulness of the lily, may, 
, ere to-morrow's sun has set, behold its bright honours withered, and 
iq^boed fiir ever by the paleness of its gentle companion. Her character 
heaceforwaid assumed a seriousness which indicated that all was not at 
rest within. Not that seriousness is the certain mark of a mind ill at ease. 
No^ O no! Radier is it, oftentimes, as the tinge which autunm throws 
vftt the brightness of the more luxuriant seasons^— softening it into that^ 
diade of sdemnity which reflection loves. 

« TisweU 
When ripening years mellow the gaudy hue 
Of youth's rich fancies, sparkling else too bright 
For its repose." 

The buoyant levity of her disposition was succeeded by the quietude of 
thou|^itful g^oom. Some might have imagined that diere hung round hef 
mind a mantle which despondency had given it ; and perhaps their suspi- 
oons would not have been wholly without foundation. 

Arnold, soon after, attafided his &ther to the war which the head of the 
Germanic Empire was then cmrying on agamst France. Here he was early 
ngnaliied by his valour and military talents. No danger dumted, no 
difficulties overcame him ; and though often on the very verge of destruc- 
tion, he was as often rescued either by his intrepidity or some skilful 
manoeuvre. Under the command of Arnold de Weimar, the troops went 
to the conflict assured of victory ; and seldom did it occur that he brought 
diem worsted from the field. Thus time passed. Fame flapped her 
porple wings around him ; and many an eye contemplated him where the 
mingled emotions of envy, wounded pride, congratulation, or affection, 
were visible. Something, withal, there was, in his demeanour, which ap- 
peared unaccountable to casual observation ; and perhaps, indeed, there' 
was soma latent fountain opened in his soul, whence flowed a current not 
a^ys fitthomaUe even by himself. Sometimes, a cloud* overcast his 
inrow-— but it was such as precedes the car of morning, soon to evanish over 
her onward path : sometimes, a sigh stole from him, deep-drawn, it might 
' be, but heard by others only as some unmeaning sound : now, he was* 
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fouDcl ID retiTemeim and sedulous «f U^.aiid henveriv things; wUe 
again he W9i hurried forward mththe gaynesl of the thougbdess&rong. 

jDecorum, however, the strietestdeomvi, W9S never violatodby AmiUL 
de Weimar. No ; not even amidst the licence of feudal war&rei did die 
breath of opprob^iunever cast a stigmaon his virtue. Ifigher princqilea, 
than those wluch» alas I too conBiomy rule in caao^ hdd the reina o^his 
deportment; and to these we may add, that Uiere gradually developed 
itself in his neart a germ, which can only open in the light of h^ven, and 
wfaoee blossonv canzone live in the uncmitaminated atmosphere of unpol* 
Inted moral rectitude : — we had aknost said, within die hi^wed sphere of 
that celestial truth, which throws a sweet halo of tranquillity around its 
favoured objects, marking them as the disciples of Him, who, aa " he was 
fairer/' so was he purer, " than the children of men/* 

Arnold now cherished an affection, whidi daily unf(^Kng itself as he 
grew to manhood, at length mature in all its vigour in his riper age. 
Margaret de Guiscald was his guiding star. To tor Hope tuxned^ as tke 
passion-flower to the god in whose smile alone she displays her modest 
bosom ; an4> in her if Joy awhile reposed, all around him wore a hu^r 
almost more than belongs to the eombre pilgrimage of life* OfienttiB» 
did he meet the sarcastic sne^ of the libertine .that crossed hia way; and 
often was he held up to derision as the '* immaculate Amoid." Bvl, to 
him, the consciousness of improving, heaven* and the thought — £cx may we 
lay aside a feelinff, which, though rising not above «arth, is sacred to ibe 
weli-tutored mind ?^— the thou^^t, that he might one day otSkt a hand 
untarnished, even by the brea^.of reproach, to her, now cloae t# him 
almost as the puke that was warm within his heart *.^-to him, .these were 
principles of action, too dear to b^yieUed to the shafts of scom» or ta be 
less esteemed from the jeers of impunity and crime. 

Some years had now elapsed since first he saw the daughter of Guiscald. 
The war had been protracted to a length unusual in feudal times : cam- 
paign had sticceeded to campaign, and from season to season it had raged 
with undiminished rancour and violence. Arnold, however, weary as be 
was of much he had to contend with, was still acknowledged the bravest 
of the brave— was still the idol of his father, and even particularly distin> 
guished by the monarch under whpse banners he served. But time^-^ 
onward, ever-fleeting time, — at length brought a cessation of hostility 
A truce was agreed on betv^^n the belligerent powers to consider the 
terms of a treaty, and peace was eventually concluded* 

Dismissed from the toils of the camp, Arnold flew to the hiUs that gave 
him birth. Hope lent him wings ; and he arrived on, the (canflnes of his 
paternal domains, elated with every anticipation that can embalm the 
portion of humanity. Margaret de Guiscald was on hkUps — before his 
eyes — within his heart. Earth seemed too little for the joy he bdbeld in 
prospect : for he doubted not — the young heart seldom turns aside to evik 
fliat may spring from the womb of casualty— he doubted not, but the path 
of felicity that lay before ^im would only terminate in the ftdl contpMaat 
pf his fond, illimitable deoi;^. — But ah ! how little know we what anothair 
dawn may bring ! To-day, our jiemisphere may be (air and unckMhisd, 
and our sun may even set without a shadoiv.on its orimson ray :— ywt, imA 
to-morrow may <*ome storm and tempest :— and that orb, wUch we bt^wd 
wpuld have gilded our horizon with tinges of .unalloyed loveliness, may he 
veiled in darkness^— almost .we.migh^ have paid, in the energetic * 
of i^ human tongue— in '* the blackness of daickness lor ever I'' . 
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Part IIJ. 



^* As \ktk on y«ster-ef fe I paced the shoi^^ 
I beard the sigotd^gon* at 4iManoe loar: 
Think not of danger-r-he will slueld thy child } 
The mourner's God, through passes dark and wikj^ 
Uimatelf If ill guide bis way/' 



Abnolo hastened first to the embraces of her firom whose gentle bosdtd 
oe had been fed, and who had, in the days of years now irrevocably 
ming^ with the stream of time, so often sung his infant sorrows to rest* 
LoDg had she watched him with all a mother's tenderness, as be opened 
from infancy to boyhood, and from boyhood as he matured to man. The 
flush of health, gathered from the breeze of the mountains, that adorned 
his cheek; — the smile of gladness that played upon his lips, responsive to 
the buoyimey^ b bveast yet imvisited by care^ the generous emotion that 
ligiitetied orter iris* bifow;'^all. went to her heart with the quickness of 
ftyiapatfy, sndl wkh die fuHk energy of that; joy. which revds in'th^ sotd of 
a mother, ovtr whom Hofe «tiU wbtcs^q banner of peiEu:eful expectation* 
Bat once'*^we wait not to trace further the labyrinth of thought — <mce let 
tlttt htuier fattve drooped, and what before was the ^r^ludJe of pleasure 
^U^bedianged into the signal of ail that can wring the bosom, or uiifdd 
the avenues of despondency and anguish* ^ But, jKissiblyj the feelingk oi^ 
Efelhidade W^mar'wete of that kmd, on which' circtmist^ced operate. 
with a force for Which' it is K>ftentimes difficult to account* Those cirdum^. 
stances in het coae^and we need not pursue more minutely the narrative 
of her retired and unostentatious, but not unuseful, lifer— Were connected 
^ thiit barbarous kw of the fbudal timesi which permitted the sovereign 
to dispose of the daughters of his vassals in marriage, widiout any r^ard 
to dieir wishes. She had submitted without a murmur to the severe dis- 
fenation, and bad endeavoured, m the assiduous discharge of every 
relative duty, to forget the tender link which hftd united her hopes indis^ 
vM>ly with those of another, who survived only a few months her 
0>po«uik with the Lord of 'Weiinior; so mndi was he attached to her, and 
vitba Wi6unrf so deadly did tibe tidings of her nuptials reach him. 

Eveliada, as we have ssdd, was all that the fuU flow of a mother's 
fondness could render her? nor will it be matter of surprise, if we find her 
igoidnff — but she rejoiced with trembling in the intelligence arriving at 
nttervab fWnn afar, of the rising futie of Arnold. Her tears and prayers 
itteoded him; and wrth many an uncomplaining sigh had she reflected on 
^ danger io tHiicii he was exposed. Neither were thoughts of het 
^ttshmd unmingl^ with these sensations; nor in these supplications was 
k forgotten, though' round'him nature had thrown a veil, on which she 
^ long been iiMame to look widiout horror* Anxiously had she antici* 
P^^ me dstiMi of the soldiers. The very toils th^y had ehdui^ed, 'the 
▼ery rUts thfey htd nm, were alfte :dauses of ghituiation and delight; 
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alike tiding to fix ttiore indelibly upon the table of aflfectionate Teinini8» 
cence, the images over which imagination was not unwilling to horer ; on 
which love and tenderness were not displeased to ruminate. 

The night had been consumed in that agitation, so well understood by 
those who have been separated for any protracted period from fnends 
endeared, when the hour of theit re-union again approadies. As the evening 
was &lling on the distant hills, she had gone out to cast her eye towards 
the road by which she expected them to return. The clouds hung darkly 
on the mountains, and n tempest seemed to be issuing from the north. Now 
the eagle passed as fleeing to covert for the night ; whfle on the &r 
summits, the wolf was heard preparing for plunder, howling dismally 
through the gusts that ever and anon swept downward from the heights. 
The mother gazed, but the road was soon veiled in obscurity, ai}d the last 
tall oak of die up-lands was now indiscernible in the the west. She 
descended to the castle, and there revisited every spot which she fancied 
might meet with more than casual observation from her long absent 
relatives : and retouched every little object, which memory told her they 
had formerly regarded with interest or affection. Night came : — they cane 
not with the night ; and the toll of the spire had already warned the 
watchman of its noon. The moon 

<< In windy daikness riding on the doudi^'' 

passed in gloomy meditation over her meridian, looking occasioiially as 
with a menacing aspect on the world below. In that solonn hour, it was, 
that Evelinda bowed her knees ; for amidst her sorrows and •nir;^^^ she 
had ever found relief in pouring out her heart to Him, who is ever more 
ready to hear than we are to pray. She bowed her knees in supplication, 
and soon felt the balm of consolation diffused over her exhausted spirits. 
O! there is a power in prayer, unsearchable by human ken, ^nd unknown 
to the heart as yet uninstructed in the wavs of peace ! a power, wfaidi 
the world may deride, indeed, but which sheds a sweet effulgence round 
the dying pillow of the christian, and which has supported martyrs in the 
midst of flames and torment This sacrifice concluded, she laid her head 
on the pillow — but not as once, did it impart relief. Distress is wakeful, 
and sleep shed not its refreshing dews on the eyes of EveUnda de Weimar. 

The morning had not yet dawned when she arose. She did not expect 
them with its earliest approach — and th£ sun beamed on the hills, without 
their arrival. He ascended — still she heard them not ; and he was 
already declining, when the tramp of horses echoed from tl^e «de of the 
valley whence the road conducted to the castle. She hastened to greet 
them — and husband and son, safe and uninjured, were in a moment leaked 
within her arms. De Weimar, whose character we have ahready briefly 
sketched, loved his amiable partner — who could have done otherwise 
than love one so mild, so gentle, and withal so &ir ? and he damped her 
to his heart in a strict embrace. 

The cords of filial affection were strong in the bosom of Arnold — £»r 
virtue winds through every avenue of the soul where it abides — and he 
dung tenderly to the neck of his parent She wept again and again ; and 
the cheeks of husband and son alternately were bedewed with her tears. 
The one she loved — though often had she felt heavy the conjugal tie, aa 
the partner of her wedded vows : the other was cherished amidst all Aml 
wild and indescribable emotion which thrills the maternal heart Ah! who 
save a mother, can follow the labyrindi of a mother's love? Who can 
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punut it stye her Wh6m sweet experience- has taught -^ftoin the hour 
when first was beard 

" The voice that whispers in the mother's breast, 
While aieejps her iDmnt in its rosy rest/' 

to the day when the noon of life opens on her offspring ? 

Arnold had ever been dear to her. His mild and gentle demeanour 
had won upon her atfections ; and she hung over him with all the plenitude 
of maternal feeling. But at the present moment, he was still more dear. 
A mother's eye is quick to discern the latent sensations that awaken the 
sympathies of unchilled afiection, more especially when their germs are 
springing on the soil of a heart, which drew from her sorrows the pulse of 
me. She had marked Arnold, on that day when the daughter of Guis- 
cald wa9 first introduced to him. She had watched the involuntary glance, 
and the sudden confusion, unnoticed by all besides, which had tinged their 
dieeks, and that more than once, amid the revelries of the tournaments. 
She had seen them on that morning when they parted — and she had augured 
something that was destined either to colour the stream of their being, 
with the radiance of domestic felicity, and confiding and requited love, — 
or to infuse all the bitterness of blighted affections, anxiety and suffering. 
When, therefore, she held once more in her embrace the object of her 
tenderest solicitude, she could not repress an instantaneous throb at the 
thought of what might await him. Alas ! he knew not the distress that 
was before him, and Evelinda trembled to believe how soon it must be 
revealed. 

When the first emotions of transport had subsided, or at least as soon 
after as he hoped he might make the inquiry without exciting suspicions, 
he asked for the family of de Guiscald. " There had been accounts," 
the baroness replied, and endeavoured to turn the conversation. 

** Of what nature. Mother?" rejoined the impatient youth, whose cheek 
had already assumed an unusual paleness. 

** They were not so favourable as we might have wished. There were 
some fears that his late attempt had been unsuccessful." 

" What attempt?" eagerly demanded Arnold. 

" something," she answered, " of which we have had merely vague 
reports." 

Arnold was silent Rumour^ clothed with that mystery in which rumour 
ever delights to involve itself, had indeed, during his absence, found its 
way to the camp, that some revolt, of which de Guiscald was the principal 
mover, had occurred on the borders of the empire; and as Im was known 
to be an aspiring character, there were many who could not avoid enter- 
taining apprehensions for the issue of so hazardous an enterprise. Seldom » 
however, was a whisper permitted to escape the wary lips of the chieftains 
who were privy to it, fervently as they might wish success to tlie under- 
taking. Prudently keeping aloof from any participation In so dubious 
an attempt, they waited with well-dissembled ignorance the favourable 
moment to declare themselves, should fortune appear auspicious to the 
design. 

In &ct, these apprehensions were but too well founded. De Guiscald, 
seizing the opportunity when the Emperor was engaged in a foreign war, 
and vmen so large a portion of his forces was occupied at a distance, had 
hurried on the revolt before it was ripe for execution. The conspirators, 
consequently, unprepared to act in concert, were severally defeated, and 
de Gmscald himself, suddenly attacked by a body of veterans, who had 
been secretly dispatched to a defile in the vicinity of his castle, was over- 
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pawefiA, md take* pnKMiier. Cmrned in ^hmxm^ Viantia*. he wis diei€ 
condemned as a traitor by public triaL He was accordingly str^iped of 
his territorial pQS^^sioim,^, situate on the bojif^en of t^e empire, which 
were declared to hare eafil^tei tp ^ ^rown: his name was erased from 
the lists of nobility, and his blood attainted. He was then dragged, with 
every mark of ignominy, through the streets, to the spot where the scaf- 
fold had been erected, and there beheaded ; regretted by many, as a man 
whose valour and magnanimity, which had been remarkably ^splayed on 
several occasions, had merited a better fate. His family were of course 
reduced to poverty. Those who in the days of their prosperity had been 
warmest in professions of friendship, in the hour of adversity were the 
first to abandon them ; and they were driven on the world, exposed alike 
to the taunts of insolence and the evils of penury. The baronial castle 
was occupied by a force sent for the purpose from the seat of govern- 
ment, and the vassals took the oath of fealty, as holding their tenures 
immediately from the head of the empire. 

A catastrophe so disastrous could not be long concealed. But Arnold 
had little idea of the overwhelming nature of the sorrows that awaited 
him from it ; nor indeed could he have conceived it possible — perhaps his 
mind had never taken that view of the subject — that it could be attended 
with the utter ruin of the family of the unfortunate chieftain. His heart, 
however, was overflowing; and he could not long have restrained the 
tide that swelled it. But the. tenderness of a mothey, ever solicitous for 
the happiness of her offspring, saved him the pain of introducing a sub- 
ject, which she saw now engrossed his thoughts. He became daily more 
taciturn, daily more abstracted from what was passing around him. He 
wandered alone on the mountains, or through the vtJlies ; he might be 
heard through the night pacing his chamber; and when the morning sun 
arose, it was ofteii evident that sleep had not visited his eyes. 

Having gone one evening — it was a sweet evening in the decline of the 
year — to muse in a retreat he loved, at a little distance, and there to 
indulge in the melancholy that was preying on his heart, thither his 
mother followed him. Unobserved she had traced his steps ; and entering 
a few minutes afler him, she found him supporting hb head upon his 
hand, with his eyes pensively fixed upon the ground. He did not at first 
observe her; but presently, struck by her shadow, which the slanting 
rays cast across the room, and placed, as it were by magic, under the arm 
^ of the woodland chair on which Jie was reclining, he started up with a 
sudden exclamation of surprise, in which the name of Margaret de 
Guiscald alone met the ear of her who stood gazing on him with so 
intense an anxiety. This occurrence, favourable for her purpose, r^- 
dered it more easy to introduce the subject which already trembled on 
her lips ; but to which otherwise, perhaps, she would scarcely bave had 
fortitude to allude. She seated herself upon the chair from which he 
had risen, and affectionately taking his hand, on which a tear fell, desired 
him to sit down beside her, as she had something particular to commu- 
nicate. He obeyed; and they were placed side by side. A season, 
doubtless, it was of heart-rending interest : yet cannot we say, in the 
beautiful imagery of the poet, difficult as was her task, that 

" Arnold's mother only chu) with tears?" 

but this we are enabled to affirm, from the records whence we derive our 
story, that they were wara ai^d ^aoy/ which she ming^ with her 
admonitions and intrcaties. 
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Part IV. 



^ Tomig soldier, are not thy faoptti 
light as the birds of the spiii^y 
When dieir flight is amid new flowers. 
Whose fragrance buoys up their wing? 

Sweet wiU be the voice' of their singing. 
For a while their flieht will be gav ; 

But the flowers around them are raUing, 
And, as those blossoms pass, so will they T 



. *r I NBSD not tell you, Arnold," begati the unhappy mother, " of ihe 
tender interest I take in whatever concerns you. My conduct towstrds 
ycm w31 isnder a better testimony to this, than any thing I could Bay. 
Wor«b are easy of utterance, aihd imless attended by proofs idore substantial 
of theloTQ I b^ar you^ can have no claim to ydur atafcen^tun. . But, Unfor- 
gotten by me at l^t» i^ugb they may have eacapedyottifix>ttce,,or'el]udQd 
t&e reJBcibdiion of infancy^ and childhood, are ail ihis sweet moments I 
paaaed beaifl^' youb cradle: all the hours I Watdiedyo« while you slept : 
aH th^tpigaye^s I ofiered t>n youp i)ehfdf'^to Him^ who 0iKe hiad -tafcen 
anck'.as you then ¥^ere in his arins,!!!^ blest -ihtm — oad thai whentw 
human eye coidd' see, no huftmn ear could hear* Fix>m day to day I'fc^ 
loved 'yo« iWithlmy heart laa ydu matured,. sind dear w^re ihe l^pes I 
dierii^ed»finiy Arnolds" Here she paused for aniAsttot, inter*fiiptiodhy 
her .emotum. - The ybuth .could only rdply: *' Mother,! I nbv^ doubted 
your aflbetionJ* 

^ If it be so, thisn^ Arnold/' she coJitinUed^ '* you' wiU not l[}uostionrm3^ 
tenderness, th6ughthe eugg^tiohs { may bfFei^ you coincide not altogether 
mth your feelings. — ^Be not 'farmed, Arnold. I observe your^heek^gro^ 
pide, biit only listen, to me.'* ^ She paused again,'a8iif to suimnon* ibrdtud^* 
*^ Arnold, I have loi^' read your hehrt. A modior'a we' is quick) Arnidd : 
and I know you love — have long loved— rMergiweJt a# GiJiscald# ' Onc^, 
Arnold, no beKer.aUiiMice could lfai«e presented- Itself for ryou; . When you 
int fermed an jntanaey with her, indeed, her oh«ra<lter was ib niany 
beapeets not such aa I think wo<dd now. accord with' your tiKcIiaAtioiis : but 
die, too, Arnold, with yourself, is: nuich iltered.-^ Ttfue- has pdlttsed o^er 
faer, as 6v)er you« An aftadiment-^ whence it deriydd ifs :origi» i^ is ud^ 
necessary to tell you — an attachment, interwoven, if I :may judj^ from 
nbat I have witnessed; with her Verjr bein^-and formed neither to-day nor 
yeati^rday, hab. been instrumental, Under ^higher influence, of throwing a 
iriiade^of mildness around her, and of prur^iig those eocuhieraaeea whidi are 
ahnbst ineompatibfe with die felicity^ of connubial intereoiurae: ' ; Yes^ Arr 
nbldi she. is greatly changed;' and is now siu^ as I should truly 'iie|oice to 
see £be con^panion of your y^rs/' AgaiA she was inteirrupted b^' a burst 
^tears' whnih she waa'nnable ix).k)epress r but she soon resumed. - 

N 

■ \ 
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** Yet, Arnold, are there no considerations? — be patient, Arnold, and 
listen to the voice of a mother that loves yon. Were my wishes, only, to 
be consulted, another sun should not set ere you were united to Margaret 
de Guiscald. No, Arnold ; it never would be I, who, when there was 
such promise of happiness for you, would thwart your inclinations.'* 

*• I believe it, mother," the youth replied. 

" Are there, then, no considerations, Arnold; which should induce you 
to pause ere you surrender yourself to a passion, which like a canker is 
already preying upon your life ? I know — full well I know— how diflBcuh 
is the task I enjoin you. Your mother, Arnold, loved once. Trust her, 
then, for not pressing with too much severity on the feeling of your heart. 
What these considerations are, I need scarcely say. You are already 
aware of the fate of her father, and the consequent ruin of his fimiily. 
They have been bereft of every thing they possessed, and are now fvan- 
dering, — but where, has not yet been ascertained. The rumour has reached 
us, indeed, that Margaret is now residing in a retired spot near the con- 
fines of the empire, under the roof of her nurse, who, in this hour of 
adversity, if we may credit report, is testifying that her afiection for the 
babe she fed had a deeper root than interest. I have sent a confidential 
> messenger to enquire into the circumstance, and have also taken care to 
make some other provision for her comfort ; — for were she not dear to me 
for her own sake, Arnold, she would be more than dear to me for yours." 
Overcome by his parent's tenderness, and all the mingled emotions occa- 
sioned by her ^sommnnicadon, Arnold clasped his mother's hand and burst 
into tears. He did not speak, however, and she resumed : 

" But, whether this information be true or fidse, there Me difficulties in 
the way of your union, which appear almost insuperable. ' The fiimily is 
reduced beyond the hope of restoration. We have lately heard that the 
emperor is exasperated to the highest degree; and that he is determined, 
as he expressed it, to destroy the viper, and prevent it fWnn ever toming 
npon the foot that crushes it. And alas ! sudi is the pride of the hmau 
heart, and^so much inclined are we to keep at a distance firom the imfer- 
tunate, that the descendants of the late Baron are shunned by one and tSL 
You are not unacquainted with the character of your father. — ^He, yon 
know, has all the haughtiness of the Weimars with die ambition of the Oun- 
calds. The disposition of the Emperor, therefore, will be his rule : and as 
diat has alreadv been displayed in a manner that cannot be misunderstood, 
de Weimar will be the liuit to turn an eye of connniseratbn on the con* 
nexions of the unhappy chieflain ; and I have heard him more than onee; 
drop some such cruel insinuations. 

^ As yet, I believe, he is ignorant of die secrets of yornr heart He was 
made for war and tumult, and the hardships of a camp, and the ddirimtt 
of battle suit better with his nature, than die tender passages of a calm and 
retired hfe. He has observed, it is true, the striking change in your 
deportment, and he has several times expressed his surprise at it. The 
cause of it, Arnold, it will not, I am afraid, be practicable much longer to 
conceal frDm him. But I dread the disclosure, and it is my intreaty tbat 
you again return to your accustomed avocations, and endeavour .for a 
season to banish the image which now twines itslelf around your afifectimis. 
If you could for ever forget" — she looked at Arnc^ and beheld something 
of a smile of despondency playing upon his lips, as if it would have aaidi 
« with the kst pulse of life and with that alone I may forget"—" If yat 
could for ever forget her. — But; Arnold, how could I ask it, when sad 
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eipericnee hm tauttlit me^ what it i« to love^ and be lovad?— A tear lie«e 
ctcuped the eye of the Baroness. — She turned to AmcM, and again re* 
peatedy-^** if you could, Arnold ?** — he replied only by a look exiwessiye 
beyond the power of language. 
'* la it 80 r' — she continu^. 

" Yes," he said — " and my fetther must soon learn my determination." 
'* Not soon, Arnold, I hope.'' 

*' Yes !" he answered, '* Mother — unless you will doom me to all the 
misery that can overwhelm a heart." 

** Then leave to me the disclosure, Arnold, if it must be. If there is 
any one who can influence your father, I believe it is myself^ and my best 
offices shall not be wanting. — But, O Arnold, prepare for the worst — you 
know the determined character of de Weimar." 

The baroness now took the arm of her son, and they returned to the 
castle. They had not long entered when the messenger was announced, 
whom the Baroness had sent with inquiries for the daughter of their former 
friend. Rumour had not deceived them. She had been received into the 
family of her nurse, who had promised, promised unsolicited, to be aU that 
a mother could be to her. Though born in an humble station, by industry 
and frugality, aided by occasional presents, this venerable woman had 
scraped together a small sum, which, with the narrow limits she had assigned 
to her wishes, she regarded as rendering her wealthy, elevatii^ her as it did 
beyond the reach of want. Ellen of the glen — so she had long been called 
from the situation of her little secluded abode — was a woman far beyond 
the generality of those who move in her sphere of life ; and had acquired 
information, which, at the period we are speaking of, when letters were but 
little cultivated, exceeded that of many who were surrounded by all the 
splendour of rank and fortune. Ellen had seen affliction. Her husband^ 
to whom she had been tenderly attached, and who had loved her with an 
affection not less warm, had, soon afler the birth of that child whose place 
Margaret de.Guiscald had supplied, been wounded in one of the irruptions 
of a neighbouring chief, and had returned home to die. Ellen attended 
him with a breaking heart, fulfilling every office -that fondness and duty 
•could dictate, until he was removed to another world. And scarcely had^ 
she foflowed him to the grave, when her babe, the only pledge of dbe tie 
that bound them, sickened and soon resigned its little spirit to Him that 
gave it. She laid them side by side under an aged willow that grew near 
har cottage ; and thither she often went at evening, to trim the sod, and 
scatter some fresh flower of the season upon the bed of rest. She was a 
mourner — ^but she mourned in hope. Her husband had been withdrawn 
from her embraces — but his dying accents had fsSlen upon her heart, 'as it 
had been the voice of some ministering seraph sent to guide him on the 
way to mansions of felicity. And though her heart was dfren foil, and her 
^es overflowing at die remembrance of her loss, still was she supported 
by the peaceful assurance, that to him, whom most^ whom only, she had 
k>ved on earth, she would again be united in another country, and by 
a better, an mdissoluble, bond. Her little cottage, though londy, was the 
residence of tranquillity and resignation". The morning dawned on it, and 
the evening closed, and still all within was happiness. Whatever might 
wake the distant world, all there was rest, and undisturbed repose. It stood 
in a spot as sweet and secluded as was to be foimd amid the wide range of 
the Switaer's hills. Many are the abodes of secluded loveliness that Siere 
Me hid : but few could be met with, that would speak to you with a voice 
of deeper peace, than that in whose retreats passed the days of EUen of 
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(ke gl^PL To iv indfiied, nwy^ be a^ed> wiA peculiar t priop t i e^, tbt 
pleaiSng doseript&m of the poei^or ttothing ww ther^;adveiititioin, tetiuBg 
hui iuovn native beauty, to ftttr»^ Nettbef weabb nor titlea^ rankiitr 
fortune were there to allure. Yet was there more than these* If vixtpe 
be true nobility — nobility, such as earth seldom witnesses, resided here. 

** The summer sun gilded the mahy roof, slantiDg, 
The bright dews bespangled its ivy-bound hedge ; 
And, above, on the ramparts, the sweet birds vrere. chanting. 

And wild bods thidL aappled the dear river's edge. 
When the castle's rich chambers were haunted and dreary. 

The poor little hovel was still and secure : 
And no robber e'er entered, or goblin, or fkity — 
For the splendours of pride had no charms to allnre.'' 
I 

Amidst the repining of thousands, no murmer escaped the lips of tlis 
j^pssessor of the cottage in the glen. ,The world she knew was paasii^ 
iftway, and, while to her, belonged little of its pomp or pageantry^, she 
4X>u)d view them* though not with a contemptuous, with acompassioDatiiig, 
^ye. Those who were the gayest of the festive throng-r-the fiur, the 
young, the ridb, the noble — all were gois^ whence they Were nefefits 
Ti^turn: — all floating on that irrevocable stream, which bears ua, as. die 
river bears the scattered waxer-lily on its breast^ to the disjtaat ocean, 
w))irled occasionally in some vortex which would se^m willing to arrest 
ipux progress, yet hurried along irresistibly to that gulf which f^^loifSAip 
ail generations. But her eye was fixed on brighter and morei.g)oriOQ& 
ecenes above. There could she contemplate, a Being, on wbose.,stabiii^ 
her soul could lean : and there was centered every hope that aninwtfifdi 
^very emotion that harboured in^ jthe bosom of Eljen. ^ 

Sudb was the individual — little known indeed on the budy and crovAM 
theatre pf time, but marked in the rolls of etemitv, asone attew^edby 
tl|ose who minister to the heirs of heaven,— ,i<i her Margaret de Giiiapiid 
ibund a protector. Under her retired and peaceful roo^ screened frem^ 
fitonqs. that were rending kingdoms, and remote from the, discorda lha( 
were, deluging the world with blood, Margaret had leisure fCHr veiSectioti. 
K)fl^t;imes, it is truci Pleasure would mecft her gaze in the visiooa of odaix 
•^urs, and some silent sigh might be elicited firom her heart ; but ^ooa'bier 
jequanimity returned^ As the cloud that shoots across the summec a^jl, 
and/throws its £^d^ pn the hills and vales bdow, yet leaves belund illQOt 
^ trace to tell tfafat ^t has been, were those momenu of glooip to the lud 
•of Majcgaret. Settled into a sweet serenity, she could examine ia spidt 
.^s gone byK.witI) all the mirth and revelry, and in truth, the ftfl^f, iM 
•badr winged their flighty and .pursue them only with that feelin^of mown- 
fidness,^ which hung ifound the reflection, that they had passed so r e c htca il Jy , 
jBO upprofitably away. Thus was she insensibly preparing. for tb^jteoim 
offices she- was yet to be summoned to discharge. , She could not dimnlo 
futi^rity, nor wished she, mdeed, to know what to-morrowt might ifing 
/orth: but i^ increasingly became h^ desire, to. be. ready far ywhujowcr 
jsbouldbe allotted ber. All was wisely over-ruled— so would .ElieiB dAm 
teD her — by a wise and unerring power; .and she gradually JearD«L. to 
lifl her eye with confidence to.b^ven,, and .aH|)plieate, dbat vfhethaker 
path througl^life should be illumined by. the sun of prosperity, «r nideAhy 
ti^^.sliadeB. of trial and afiUction^she.m^^h^.be eitd^edbin. every ^diapctwft- 
tio^ to fee}, ai^d d^vpiltly to acknowledge, that " whatever ki i^ best.''* . 
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PA*T V. 



**01il ever thus, from childliood'BlMHir, 

I've seen my fondeit hopqs de<tey : 
I never loved a tree or flower, 

But 'twas the first to fade away. 
I never nursed a dear Gazelle, 

To glad me with its soft black eye 
But w%en it came to know me well. 

And love me —it wan mm to die V* 



Th e intelligence of Margaret's safety was received by the Baroness 
of Weimar with unfeigned satisfaction. For, though she could not 
but anticipate much nneasiness, both to herself and her ^on from 
the tidings, yet so tenderly was she interested in whatever concerned 
hinx, that she participatea with true maternal pleasure in a certitude 
which she was aware would be the cause of such happiness to Ar- 
nold. The jparticulars were immediately communicated to him, 
with an additional caution not to permit his feelings to betray Imn in 
Che presence of his father. He promised obedience : anci endear 
vonred to assume something of an air of tranquillity in his deport- 
ment, when first he met the eye of de Weimar. 

Bat tidings, such as he had heard, were not of that nature which 
woold long allow him to wear the mask of indifference. They had 
again sharpened every pang that had torn his heart for so many 
years, and too uncontrolled as had doubtless been his emotions, it 
was not now that he could check their violence. Like the stream, 
which might at first have been restrained by trifling aids to the banks 
that gnided its flow, W which once let loose, carries all before its 
impetnous current; the feelings of Arnold had now passed their 
bofoiids, and it had required a power, possessed not meanwhile by 
the son of de Weimar, to stem their overwhelming tide. 

The Baroness, fearful of some premature disclosure, and consi- 
dering it advisable, therefore, to communicate the circumstances as 
earlj as possible to her husband, took the first opportunity that pre- 
sentod itself of alluding to them. De Weimer, formed as he was, 
only for the ruder toils of life, was not wanting in penetration ; and 
he had already begun to harbour some suspicions of what was goin^ 
Fonrard. The first intimation, consequently ,.was sufficient : and as 
he cast his eye on the Baroness, — ^who, conscious of all, instantly 
tnmed pale as death, and trembled from head to foot, — his fury be- 
came ungovernable. *' What?^ cried he, raising his stentorean 
iroioe waSi it echoed through every avenue and vault of his castle ;" 
* are you, too, his aider and abetter ? Is it not enough that my 
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famfly sbonld be cUthononred, and my name disgrmoedf Mud th« 
mother of my chUdren be the first to encourage diaobedieBoe ? But 
at his peril let him. I hold in m^ hand the d^d which only reqoires 
the J^peror's signature to dnw- Um an outcast on thie workL" 
Then, eyeing her with a look that afanost qnelled the ijndae of lile in 
her bosom, he ordered her to her chamber, and hnmediately anm- 
moned his s<m to his presence. 

The name of Ammd now resonnded through the oovta* lliengi- 
tated domestics, Bat damg to do otherwiaa thm eommanded, has- 
tened to execute the Injiinelions of their lard, and hnurried in iri 
directions to find their young master, and prepare him ibr the j 
Tiew. He was not, however, to be met with. £very comer 
searched— every winding ex^red— erer^f spot examined, wlndi he 
had firequented — ^but in vaaBL — In rain, moeedl— Arnold was al- 
ready beneath the ro^ of EUeasfthejdeA. Thouf^thediataMoof 
Margaret's retreat from the castle of De Wiemar was consideraUe, 
affection hath wings which bear thee forward, swiftly as the braaaes 
thou seeet not, but whose voieo dMU hearest as they dance Hglithr 
along. One of the noblest of De Wiemer^s stad had been acfocted. 
One it waa» which Arnold had often reined amid wilder aocaias, 
when the roar of battle hailed him instead of die wUspers of knce^ 
<me9 that knew wen his rider, and seemed to rejoice in answer to the 

Seed of his desires. Scarcely had he heard where Mamret was 
eltered, when his determination was taken. Wilting as he wwdl 
have been to acquiesce in the entreaties of his mother, it waa in i 
that he attempted to place the curb upon his aflbctions : — and 
^^^f onl^, had set and risen, snbsequentiy to ihe acriral of die e 
munfcation from Ellen, when Araotd withdrew from the caatle. 
The first beams were just illumining the distant horison, when the 
warder was summoned to let the young chieftain pass« The nfea 
were opened— 4lie portcuUts was raised — ^the draw-bridse waa mf- 
ned — and Arnold was <mickly out of sight. He hurried to die resi- 
oence of her he tovea. * He had mown it in other days, Ibr 
the feme of Ellen's peaceftti habitation had more dian once at- 
tracted thither bis steps in boyhood, when as yet his heart waamial- 
lied with the daughter of Guiscald, her who had drawn nonrishnient 
from her breast 

., Margaret had stroDed down the glen, and was seated under tte 
willow^ beneath wboMse pensile foliage Ellen's husband and babe de- 
posed. She was examining their epitaph*^ — simple memoriab of 
those who were there shut out from the troubles of nfe— and was am- 
scious of some sensations, that would almost liave placed her beiide 
them in their bed of rest A tear had fallen — ^and another was ready 
to follow it> when she heard a foot — She looked up, and behdd be- 
fore her, as in a vision, Arnold de Weimer. Overpowered at the 
sight of one who had so long been near her heart, but whom she h^ 
Ueved to have fiM^otten her, even had she let a wandering^ iauh 
gination viait her abode, she shrieked, and would instandy have wtnak 
uj»on the seat, from which she hi^ started in the suddenness of am^ 
prise^ had she not been sujpport^d by Arnold, who sprang .forward 
ahd caught her ab she fell. 

9he was just recQYeriAg--'-some tender interchange of lock and laa- 
ghage had passed— some allusion to ftiture proqpecta^ tho^ht an- 
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vwuia^ dumghl- whdn a noise w»s heard ub of several vioteea^ pro* 
noAftciiig ocoaaioaally, vith vehemenee^ the luune ef Amold de Wei- 
nuir. Margaret, ahnaed for his safe^, entreated Urn to fly. For 
herself ahe had no appr^emaeBs. Her youth, her sex» her ausfbr- 
tanea, vere her protectimi — and she begged hiioi to leave her. Bat 
Arnold cared not for himself. Deprived pf her, life had lost its at- 
traetkoa : and with her he mast spend it, or, aa he deenwd in hia 
angovemed agitation, cast it '^ as a wortilkas weed away," He 
tistened — the soands approached. — He distinguished among them 
flie tone of his iather, and heard him denouncing vengeance. He 
eaasiit the word and, as it fell from de Weimer's lips, he seia^ 
the nand of Margaret, and clasping it to his breast, vowed—'' No, 
Arnold, no !" she said-— but it was done^-and the words were passed 
— avowed only to be hers's, that vow had scarcely been borne on 
ripid wing to heaven, and there irreversibly ratified, when Arnold 
was n pnscmer. His father, on learning that he was not to be 
fonnd, msUmtly suspecting whither he had directed his flight — ^for 
he was more intimately acquainted with the circumstances of the 
de Ctniacalds, than he had given his lunilv reason to believe — had 
memted his horse, and ordering some of his vassals to attend him, 
hastened in pursuit of the fagitive. Though Amold had had the 
advantage by several hours, yet as he had no relays, which were 
held in reacuness only for the chieftain, or some one bearing his 
s%n manual, he had almost overtaken him when he reached Mar- 
gare^a seclusion; and had not Arnold been hurried on by an eager- 
ness of expectation that could brook no delay, and favoured by the 
directions of £Uen, whom he met a9 he was descendii]^ to her cot- 
tase, f(^ a season at least, perhaps for ever — for efiects are indisso- 
lably linked with their causes — ^he had been separated from Marga- 
ret de Weimar. It was, however, otherwise ordained: and the vow 
had passed to heaven which bound his life to hers. To her, lus 
affisOTons lonff had pointed: and now, fiiithful as the needle to its 
rest, they had twined themselves round her by folds, inevolviblB as 
those of Gordius, and yet stronger still — ^folds, which no human 
power could either dissever or untie. 

Amold was now taken, amidst the reproaches and refilings of 
his fother, and his fiendish satellites, to a building on the lands of 
the barony, where was a dungeon, used for confining the offmding 
raasak. Into this he was mrown, and there left without inter- 
course, save that of the monster in human form, who brought him 
firom day to day bis bread and water of affliction. The Baroness 
was soon informed of her son's misfortune, and, ready as she would 
have been to die with him she bore, we may easUy believe that she 
emiieed nothing in her power to relieve him. Tears, however, and 
entreaties were aHfce unavailing; and she was doomed to behold the 
SUB rise and set, and rise and set, apin, and again, and again, 
without being permitted even to see him, or soothe Ids si^^ings 
with the bafan of maternal sympathy. The deed of exelnsioh, meaa- 
time, had been signed : a form simply exeeutdd by the despotic 
power of the Emperor hi those times of foudal anarchy. The 
younger son, a youth of a spirit more congenial with his father's, 
waa appointed successor, and Arnold was declared to have forfeit- 
ed^ by his centi^aacy to parental au^ertty, all rights and privilege 

Q 2 
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impertainuig to the Lordship of Weimar. Thus was the imhopfy^ 
Arnold placed entirely in the hands of a cruel and vindieliTe 
father; whose heart, burning with injured pride, was fully pur- 
posed to make him feel the bitter efi'ects of what he deeined un- 
pardonable disobedience. To him it was indifferent whether a 
son or a vassal offended : the delinquent whoever he might be, wis 
destined to chains and misery, and some had even expired under 
hn accumulated barbarities. 



Part VI. 



** And sometimes from the rush of war. 
Beneath the lovely evening-star. 
They stole a quiet hoar to share 
The perfumed coolness of the air; 
And she would take her lute and sing 
Sweet songs of old remembering, 
Breathing of home — talk of the hme 
Gathering round her warrior's name, 
And mix with future hope a sigh. 
Given to mournful days gone by/^ 



For nearly a vear had Arnold now endured all the rigours of 
confinement; and during the whole of this melancholy interval, 
no tidings had reached him from any of his friends. His heart, 
elated with hope — hope that seldom forsakes the most wretched, 
hfkd long supported bim, and he had seen from morning to morn- 
ing the dawning beam shine through his grated window, and 
from evening to evening the setting ray tinge the tall summit of 
the hill that overlooked the gloomy scene of his imprisonment, 
still expecting that some kind voice would proclaim his libera- 
tion — some compassionate l^uid unrivet the bars of his dungeon* 
But days, weeks, and months had held their course to eternity, 
and yet no aid arrived. In consequence dejection and despon- 
dency, for, oh! how ample a portion of that spirit^ which was 
present with the ciqptive prophet, and sustained him amidst his 
trials, must have rested upon him, had no repining thought escaped 
him under the inflictions of so inexorable a tyrant! — ^began to take 
possession of his mind; and he was on the point of abandoning 
himself to utter despair, when, as an evening in spring was clos- 
ing over his soUtude, and shedding its lingering radiance on &e 
hiU that towered above, he observed a strange figure muffled, 
hut apparently in armour, sitting lipon a projecting crag that ov^- 
hung the chasm below. 

In other circumstances such a fol*m might have occasioned 
him alarm, but now his heart bounded at the sight: he gazed— «> 
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uHently gtoed — ^fHioipatiBg perhapt> some signal from the stranr 
ger. At length, when the last beam had struck his burnished 
mail, he took a mirror, which had been concealed under his 
doublet, and directed the reflected ray to the dreary casement 
of Arnold's dungeon, as if thus to excite the attention of its un« 
happy inmate; he pointed to the setting orb, and then motion- 
ing with lus hand perpendiculaHy downwards, gave him to nn-» 
derstand, as he believed, that at the hour of jnidnight he* might 
expect again to meet him. This done, the stranger immediately 
withdrew, leaving Arnold, as may be imagined, full of the deepest 
anxiety as to the meaning of what had occurred. 

£Tening had now shut in : his keeper had performed the last 
ceremony of the day : the rusty hinges had grated back again to 
their rest : the key had turned in the doors : and the step of the 
distant Cerberus was lost through the remotest i:aults. Ten had 
struck — eleven — and now the toll of midnight was heard from the 
fior watch-tower, echoing deeply amid the solenm silence of the 
hills around. Then was every insect of the night heard distinctly 
as it winged its way aloKg. On the ear of Arnold every sound 
fell full: thought followed thought, Uke pursuing waves on tho 
surface of a troubled sea. It was a moment that seemed to em* 
brace after ages, and to bury in oblivion all that had elapsed. 

X ** The mountain stream. 

Which (rom the distant ^en sent forth its sound. 
Wafted upon the wind, was audible 
In that deep hush of feeling — ^like the voice 
Of waters m the stiUness of the night.'^ 

At this instant a foot echoed through the far porch of the gloomy 
mansion. . The keeper demanded the 'watch- word — a scuffle ensued 
•^--and something sunk heavily upon the floor. Steps as of two was 
now heard approaching. The key turned — the door opened-— and 
the captive, — captive no longer, — was locked in the arms of some 
one whom as yet he knew not. He would have asked her name 
—but she checked him : '* Hush I Arnold, and delay not here : 
fbOow me ; every moment is precious.'' He obeyed, and attended 
bei'. A horse and guide were waiting to receive him, and he was 
pupn far from his late dreary dwelling. Having thus delivered our 
prisoner, we may h^re pause for a little, and hastily iicquaint our 
readers with the particulars of his escape. 

' Long and anxiously had the maternal heart of the Baroness 
yearned ■ upon her sufiering son. Cvery thing that could be done 
by entreaties and tears had been attempted, but de Weimar con- 
tinued inflexible; and at length told her, that if ever after the 
subject cv*ossed her lips, die should have a comer of the same 
cqmfortable abode. " This son," he vociferated, and he cursed 
i&V' and the day she brought him forth, '' had dishonoured him- 
self and his family^ and should enjoy at leisure, (as in cruel irony 
he ei^pressed himself,) the consequences of his disobedience." 
lliua every hope having failed of accomplishing her purpose by 
g^^e meansi she determined to rescue her child by any other 
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tbat teemed most feasible. In piunuanee of. tbh re«oh|lim, ttie 
got Bstelligeiice of her mtention conveyed to EUen> who imdertook 
to provide a confidential person, as bold in action as he was pra- 
dent in counsel, who would efectnate his deliverance, or perish 
in the attempt. He had been a vassal of the late de Oniscald, 
and having heard that it was for his attachment to the daogjUer 
of his Chief that the unhappy son of de Wiemar was condemned 
to aH tibe horrors he had endnred ; he immediately felt the most 
ardcUt interest in his fate, uid vowed solemnly to^ release him or 
ky iiown his own life as a sacrifice to the love he had borne his m- 
fortonate master. 

It was on the evening of a festival held in that neighbonriiood, 
that he desif^ed to miJce the efibrt. An associate was engaged 
to afbact tl^ attention of Ae guards of the enter posts, mile 
he himself undertocA the more arduous enterprise of opening a 
way to &e dungeon of the captive. 

Every thing being thus concerted, and the carousihgs having 
afa<eady commenced, he had ascended the hill, and standing on 
Ihe projeeting crag, had endeavoured, lui we have related, and 
not m vain to prepare the prisoner for the meditated atteu^ 
As evening fell, the guards, who ceasing to apprehend daager, 
now begali to relax their vigilance, were accosted, as it uoghtbe, 
casually by the individual who was to assist in the undertaking. 
His part being faithMty eSLOcuted, it only remained, as night af- 
preached, to make the necessary dispositions to prevent inter- 
ruption and provide against surprise. This done, as the hour 
drew on, horses were prepared for the prisoner and his intended 
guide, and the person who had appeared on the hill was joined 
by the Baroness, for she it was m whose embraces Arnold had 
been locked, and who, overpowed by anxiety for her &voimle 
boy, had ventured to leave &e castle to am in his liberaetiott, 
ind be the first to hafl his rescue. 

*tlie outer posts were quickly secured, and Miiller, so was named 
Ae person whom £llen.had selected for the arduous undertaking, 
Attended by the Baroness, passed the moat, ascended Oie bas- 
tion, when being accosted by the keeper, after a short scuffle, by 
ti weU directed blow laid him senseless at hts feet; and then hor- 
ijtinff on, unlocked the door which had so leng been elesed en 
the brave but unfortunate youth, and Arnold wasatKberty« To 
him we now return. 

Conducted by his faithful guide, he soon traversed the inter- 
vening ptaU and readied the limits of the Lordship of Wehmur; 
but not venturing to stop, lest he should be overtuLen. by some 
messenger of wrath, he still pressed forward. Towards neon, 
however, he reposed ; but time was precious, and again resmm^ 
his route, though much fiactigued by the journey ft^om long &- 
use of his once favourite exercise, he arrived as evening set a 
at a retired house, where they rested for the iright. Next morn- 
ing he again pursued his way, and when the sun was aihldng in 
the Western horison, reached the opening of a glen, that appeared 
^ fi^t sight inaccessible irom the thid^* fofii^ that covered H. 
Iliey Were dismonnted, and Arnold fidkwing m companien, lAia 
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had ]MeAv coiiclttcled him through paths known only to himself 
and some few of the natives of his hills, soon gained a spot which 
aeemed to rise like enchantment from the scene around. Here 
it was that Arnold was to end lus toth— here, in the hosom of 
that calm retreat, was he destined io find, for a season at least, 
aU that heart could desire. In a word, it was a spot where 
Fancy herself could rest. Here all had been prepared for his 
reception, while measures were taken for his securi^. The Ba- 
roness, in the prospect of his Uberatioii, had ttmniged erery thing 
with EUen, who had in person superintended the various details 
of furnishing and fitting Xkf the little mansion destined to be the 
scene of Uie wedded happiness of her child. But to be brief: 
not long after, he was seen at evening winding among the hills 
arm in arm with Margaret de Griscald, now the infe of his bosom, 
as she had long been the partner of his tendereat affections* 

He had gone to Ellen'ii, and beneath her peaceful roof the nup- 
tiab were celebrated. The kind-hearted creature had made her 
will, and settled on her child, as she called Margaret, all she 
possessed, increased by frugality to an easy competence; and to 
her generosity were owing various conveniences, which were 
found in the mansion of that secluded glen. 

EUen now saw the iulfilment of all her wishes : she attended 
the happy pair to their new abode, but refused to reside with 
thesi^ though earnestly solicited to make that retreat her resi- 
dence, as its inmates were so deeply indebted to her. As a 
visitoTi however^ thither often she came» never more than wel* 
eqmm; and many were the blessin|;s, doubtless, which fell on 
that lowly abode from the prayers of one, whose hopes and wishes 
war# 10 conversant with heaven. 

In fftrooes^ >ef time she had the additional kuipiness <tf seeing 
liiB dcau^s accomplished with which she had b^eld the union of 
her cluld — desires so warm in the hearts of a fond and wedded 
pair. She was beneath the roof when Margaret became a mother, 
and was the 6nt to receive into her arms the tender pledge of love 
winch had §o long bmuid die lives of lis parents in one — ^the 
irat who clasped to bar bosom i}«rlnide da Weimar. 
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PART VII. 



** Thoa cottage, gbtming nm the tuft of tree% 

Thou tell'st of joy more than I dare belieye 
Falls to the lot of man—where Fancy sees, 

(For credulous Fancy still her dreams will weare,) 
Him whose calm fate no restless cares deceive. 

Blest by your smiles, pure as the mountain breese,. 
Lore, Peace, Humility, whose ministeries 

Give all that happiest mortals can receive. 
Yon fun-tipt groves embosomed harmony, 

As fades the splendour of departing day. 
Swells on my ear most like the minstrelsy, 

Which flpom thy inmate's pipe can bear away 
The soul of him who listens, till he hear 

Sounds that awaken love's forgotten tear/' 



Other thongbta md other feeliiigs now occupied th^ uaiidf, 
Ititerested the feelings, and engaged the attention of Arnold and' 
Margaret. Dear as was tiieir quiet nook, it was now rendered' 
doubly so by the little intruder, who had lately drawn withiB ftiT , 
walla the breath of life. Oh ! there is a tenderness which m pth^ A 
rent only can understand — an emotion only intelligible to uuit ] 
bosom, which, while tilie eyci looks upon some object endued with 
existence, can exidt in the thought that from it, that object drew' 
its being I 

** O nature, say ! to What extatic joy 
Wilt tiiou not soar, borne high on magic wing^ 
When on a fiiiher's and a mother's ga», . 
First smiles the baby that owes life to them r 

Margar^ had now recovered from her confinemont, and aU 
its anguish had long since been forgotten in the joy <d an infint 
bom. From hour to hour^ and from day to day, she nursed— 
she tended it; delighted with the gentle offices thmt had de* 
▼olved on her. To her, at least the name of mother was new; 
and though eacl^ succeeding moment that rolkd over her, de- 
tracted from its novelty, it seemed only to enhance her deligiit 
Nor (fid Arnold not participate in these emotions-— the emotions 
of her to whom affection had united him, and whose fondness 
had been not reluctantly, but yet with a hashfulnets thmt en- 
deared the gift plighted to him, and ratified on the altar which 
received their vows. Each morning that gilded the hills that 
overlooked the glen, deep in whose bosom lay the pescelul 
mansion that shut him from the world, and every evemng that 
hung her crimson curtain over the distant mountains that pointed 
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liMir ej^ and ftiTilefl dieir hopes to h^mrtm, owXfi added 'slitaigth 
to that proBiise whieh had bound their liret in one. And nosir; 
when a pledge lay before him, more tangible than emotionf 
which QDly dwelt within, that there, was. a heart indiiaolnbiy 
linked to his: — iwhen, 

I 
'' Glancing his loye upon the lere that ganre 
Hi3 life a value neyer known l^efoce,'' 

he beheld his Margaret, her for whom he had suffered so mudh^ 
hanging with all a mother's tenderness over the babe, that owned 
him as its sire; say yon, who have felt the amptitude of pater^ 
nal bliss, 

" Was he not happy? Say, was he unblest?" ■ 

But time passed and Gertrude grew. No rose-bud of the 
mountains was fresher, no lily of the vallies fairer than she: 
clear as the heavens above her, when not a cloud wandered 
over the aaeure expanse, was Gertrude's brow; beaming mean- 
whfle.with ^1 that thoughtless gaie^ — ^we would call it im^o- 
cence, were innocence, alas! longer applicable to any of a fallen 
race — which so wins uf^pn the heart, that while it scans the dark 
Ticissitudes of life, contemplates with pleasure — ^pleasure of a 
mournful but of a sacred . kind — the joys that rise and fade in 
such light and rapid succession, in the bosom of infancy an<i[ 
childhood. I'hey are unconscious that storms are gathenng in 
their horizon, for mui is bom to sorrow, and sorrow assuredly 
will be the portion of his cup below, but for a little they are hid 
troia his view. Though the cloud is deepening, which is destined 
to involve in obscurity the sun that now sheds on them his* 
genial and reviving beams for a transient interval, meanwhile the 
ray is warm, and falb on them with an exhilarating influence. 

Such were the sensations with which her parents often gazed oiv 
Gertrude. They had known, by sad experience, the vanity of all 
earthly expectations. Their own hearts had once t>aai buoyantly^ 
and they did. not forget the period — and how changetullv bad 
" time and chance since happened to them i" when the world waa 
deemed a paradise, and its gloomy theatre one wide areii^ of hap-. 
pinese. — ^Their own hearts had once beat buoyantly, and they 
wondered not that Gertrude's shoidd do so too. N or did tbey fro^a 
upon the smile that brightened her cheek. Too well hud they learn t^ 
that lesson, which told them it would yet be changed into a tear; 
but they waited with resigned supplication the arrival of the moment, 
firanght with the mournful manaate — they would not anticipate it^. 
flight. Often, thus, would they mingle theirs with her mirthful 
^ee; with her becoming, as the poet has sweetly fabled of our 
elder sire, '" again a child in heart" To them belonged to-day/ 
and <' untoitsi&cient was the evil thereof." Their hopes and wishes 
weie, indeed I far — far beyond all that life could fumii^U, or llme^ 
provide, yet were there flowers, fresh and fra^ant^ growing along 
their way, and they did not disdain to pluck them as thay pa^sedf. 
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iMwbrMrenli M^Mirrared logtudadia tet oClkaiciKfiHi^ iMoIki 
W dMDMlr«4 In dM i^ju titxmimoA dificulty in oUmt jMn, 



tbey had beenuiftcqvaiiited with one spotwhen hope jajf^jenete. 
ToMed M they were with the biliowi of affliction, ikey had felt 
the proad wateiv, at it were go orer dwhr aon!, md yet knew not 
whittier to flee for refnge* Of that ** reck which was higher than 
they/' and whose shadow is so refineshing in a land of drought and 
tMtfvenness^ they had perhaps heard^ but never had they been Isd 
to its shelter — nevwr had they rested beneath its covert Bat then 
was a season when they were to be brought home to that fold from 
which they had wandered. Over it watched One, who had not 
spared himself for its safetjr. By him they had been found, and 
they could not but reccffnize, in his marred and blood-stained 
aspect, the good shepherd, who had given his life for the sheep. 

" In bis side be bore, 
** And in bis bands and feet'tbe cruel scan.^ 

Oladly then Ihev followed him, for he had taught tfiem to know 
fab toice. He had led them beside still waters, and made them to 
Ke down in green pastures. He did not pkomise tiiem, indeed, that 
trials shonld not be theirs, but he had assured them that tltf^ 
ahoidd not sink under the pressure, for he would bear with them 
dieir weight. To him, thereafter, were their eyes erer directed ; 
and, Ihoufl^ he had called them to be hb servants, his yoke was 
easy to them, and his burthen light Thus, time, with all Its 
troubles, was molhfled, as it were, with flie bahn of hope ; and in 

meyhoyg through a wilderness, wUch the word of unerriuK Inrth 

I declared * waste and howling,' fliey had yet consolatioiis more 

n sufficient to counterbalance all their 9h. 
But their dearest and sweetest employment of an eartthr kittd, 
was tiie nurture of Gertrude. Young she was, and fair, Hke 
aome etotic from another world. The ndn, and die dewa, toft m 
dter Ml from heaven, seem to have watered her spring of life; 
and she grew a beauteous and a goodHy plant The gun, too, ytm 
wonld hate supposed, had died on her thefar gesHest intneoee; 
Mr had the moon waned on her with n bKgfating power. Aeknri 
ocosttionaUy night have crossed her path, bnt it was moli oidy 
wooU Mitigate the fever of infimcy, and tettd, under n " ' 
dfamfioB^ to make its little delurhun sriiaide, hi ttee ar - 

lbs qufetade of everiastii^ beatitude andpeaoe* Yet,w] ,^.^ 

enectation hotered over her, they couM not but think «f mS» 
atoU it might be, fat die womb of futurity* and hereafter to he4b> 
teloped amidst the widest hurricanes of a wintry time, "n^ir 
jcnr, indeed, was yet unsullied; and in anticipation, mean 
aM wore an aspect serene as the ealmness of a summer eve, .. 
Nature wins yon* by her lovehneas, to silent meditpftion on ^te 
deep sweetness of all Around. In the distant Wspeetive no Nitf 
is ttMving : beside yon not a breath is heard. But storm and 
pest iMy^ working boUnd thelweat mantie of a morning 
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niT Mt tt »igl« be to; ftttd goM mmmI MJighiig w.^ .. 

wlyvak darken that preipectwfaiohebe httdmMdbvfen tlMM, 
urritii^ M pareiHal •SkcUam could figure it, and sootUng m Bmpm 
lunslfeonid altars ym to rarrey. *^ 



PART VIII. 



Cerchi clii vuol, le pompe, e sli alti honori, 

Le piape, e tempiiy e gli e£ficii magni, 

I^ delicie, il teiory qiial acoompagni 

HiDe duri pcoiaier, mille dolod : 
Un Terde aractioel pien di bet fioriy 

Un rivolo, clie I'herba intonio Woi^ 

Un augelleto, che d'amor a lagnC 

Acqueta moltomeglio i nostri ardori : 
L'ombroM selre, i laasi, e g^ alti monti^ 

Gli antri osenri, e le fere fngitiTe, 

Qui^i vvggo io COB peaider raglti ; 
Qui me le toglie bomna, bor altra coMU 

^Seek he, who wiU, in grandear to be blwt, 
Plaee in pnmd balls, and sploidid ooiuia bia joy ; 
For ]^eanire or for geld hie aria empley, 

Wbi]jt an hia*boiin uminnberad caret nwleet 

A lit^ field in native flow'rest dreat 
A rivTet in soft mnrmurs gliding by, 
A bird whose love-sick note salutes the sky , 

With sweeter magic luD my cares to rest 

And shadowy woods, and rocks, and towering hills, 
And caves obscure, and natnie's free-bom trM, 

£adi in n^ nund soaie gentle thoiij]^ inatiUsiS 

Ah, gentle thoti|^tsi soon h)st the eity cares among* 



i# 



B«l,ilMli|^ermliMi«0euMMed, aHhouj^ Mw li^ hbod wai 
ii i i dui ii l 1>7 t oniel and vajnst dei^^ and Ikaagb expactalM&a» 
htlllttaamrer opened on the eye ^ ft yMithfwl wegfaMtwiti ihraH 
ham Viet her Tieir eveiL i« the cradle. Oeatnide had to disehaige 
ftBMfkms, once indeed, how degraded soever they may now be^ 
demaed not dishononrable amiibt the aimplicity of elder times. 
Theve were-of the beat and wiaeatof nMmldnd, who fdhnred die em- 
phmnent of a shepherd's life.— The f eenea of Arcadia, it waa trae, 
had long since been swept away. Sweet they were still to thk 
shepherdess of the mowitaus, for (lertrttde had amiad thatcoald 
taatetbose milder MibettislpnettUthat^ the daik MaUliea of ex- 
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teenoB; wbSe ilmy:9liimM moi mykdnmioBtwioL the fliare ttfiagw/ki 
IMMV .deeply tonchingoocinreiiceft, AKer. preseoted oft tke tn^c the- 
•tre^f the world. . Oahisr, her mother's image seemed to be r^ected. 
The heart of Margaret, educated as she had been amidst all the 
blandishments that life could offer, had not been untrained to the 
gentler emotions that follow fiction in her aerial walks. Attuned, 
indeed that heart liad been to more substantial enjoyments ; for 
nothing can solace— O that the ends of the earth could hear me and 
believe ! — nothing can solaoe with an efficacy so powerful, with an 
influence so reviving, as that tranquility, which flows from the conso- 
lations of a pure religion. From, religion she derived her dearest 
delights, ana sought in her ways of pleasantness, and in her paths 
of peace, that solidity of bliss, that only solidity, why^h life can im- 
part: — a bliss, sought for in the gaudy temple of pleasure, and on 
the gilded altars of gaiety, but found only at the modest and un- 
obtrusive shrine of truth. 

It is not, in the busy and tumultaous scene, that happiness is met 
with; nor yet in the cloister or the convent. Alas( wnat wretched- 
ness attends the votary of the one, what weariness of spirit pursues 
the deluded disciple of the other. I have myself — a|id will my rea- 
der pardon me for introducing myself for a moment to his aotice! 
I have myself known something of what the round of gaiety and 
pleasure can offer; — and I have witnessed, too, something of the 
melancholy joys — joys shall I call them 7 No, rather, the gloom, 
the anguish, the deiectien, the 'despair, which foDbw the step that 
goes to be emmured in the dungeons -of unnatural seclusion. 

A friend, now as distant as the waters of the Atlantic can 
make him, a friend to whom J was first introduced amidst the ruins of 
once imperial Home, in an interesting little volume, which he has 
subsequently published, has the following remarks. He with my- 
self had opportunity of examining into details, which' met not every 
eye, and he speaks from personal observation : and hard were the 
hearts, me thinks, that would shut itself to the voice of his mild per- 
suasion. ^^ There may-be employments, to this purpose" he observes, 
". which require that charity should be admimstered by the hand of 
pity ; and, in such institutions, there ma^ be every thing which can 
be considered as leading thereto. Still, it is questi<mable, whether 
their general tendency is not of a contrary nature. I allude to ths 
nunneries in which so many a lovely female has been incarcerated. 
The French Revolution,'' he continues, <' has produced f6r the benefit 
of humanity, a lasting memento*, I &ust, in the abolution of ;^the 
monastic orders throughout various parts of Europe. It has pre- 
vented the immolation of some of lieaven's fairest gifts, by-opmbg 
a new existence as it were, unto the veiled victim, ^wk wi i M^ 
with mental charms, capable of g^dening this cheqim^'lifiB/' 
He concludes his observations w^ those elegant and tender imtt 
of Mrs Rogers: 

The beauteous maid that bids the world adieu. 
Oft of that world will snatch a fond review ; . 
Oft at the shrine neglect her beads, to trace 
Some social scene, some dear familiar &ce, 
Forgot wbea firat a iathier's stem contreul 
diased the gay visions of Iwrnfiening aoal^ 
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Bowto thro' the cypr e ea walk, the coiiTeBt>oeUy 
Oft will her wfurm and we3rwurd heart revive^ 
To love and joy still tremblingly alire.* . 

But to retnm finom th» longdisgresskm. Though irom reiigioit 
as we have said, Margiret derived her dearest delights^ pimninig' 
in tranquility those ways which only are * pleasnitBesa — dioae path» 
widdi alone are peace, she yet averted not altogether her eymt 
(Tom those other attractions, which throw a veil too often iadeied, 
of enchantment over the realities of time; nor did she eEK<^4er 
her daaghter entirely from their alkisions,. if fmch w^ mwit cnU" 
tbem, or prevent her from visiting occasionally the regions where' 
fimey dwells. She was not nnaw-are, it is true, that there were 
dangers and temptations ever ready to Msail the yontirfal and n»- 
experienced heart amidst her wud and visionary flights: hnA» 
wfafle she did not wish utterly to forbid its obeervsiionst ^ 'was 
h^*aim to hold the reins of her hnoyant imagination* with a tight^ 
though with a gentle hand. 

ThB floeki oif Arnold, lew in nnmher^ ^srere fed npon nalhen- 
sand faiUs; Alas! the day was, when distant an hb view eauUt- 
retch from the highest turret, thai roeeover tiie abode of the ge«». 
nrations of his friers, all he saw he had expected l» possess* 



*Ithiu»peued, on one oocaiion, that the writer of this narrative was thrown into the 
«xdet]rof ajrotmgcroaturedestinedfortbeihieadeddimgeonsof actH^ She was at 

that time between iborteen and fifteen yeen of age — a period/ In the life of a innate, 
^vheniqaiiyaUgbtwebof fotnre happinen U woven, and many a fttnd idea wrakened of 
pitfy and pleonire, delight untuUied, love requited, and unemUn^ uniatemipted felicity,. 
vJMtiier bom the crowd of anticipated admirers, or from the calm seclusion of domestic 
and Wedded retirement. Eugenia had a description naturally vofaitile. When Unrt I be* 
ctme iiequalnted with her, she seemed enamoured of the fr^hness of being. AUaRMmd 
htfyfts WQuU have tlwaghi was enchantment. She langfaed, responsive to the buev« . 
u(3F-~iiotof hopeahw! butof sodow hid fiDfun view: — She sang^Uwosacarrolof the 
tceoeiof her nativity, wild and plaintive, more than enough to move every chord within 
the breast :— She talked, as if she wonld neter have been fatigned by thesoond of her 
ivtaBj.wMch to me was sweet and pathetic: — In a -wotA, had you bctieved appeaianeei^ 
joa woqU have imagined that for Eugenia was prepared ei^jqyment, such as never yet 
^appoctioned Iq a chiM of Adam. Meanwhile, I was unacjuainted with her rooum- 
Iqi destination, and coukt almost have helieved her happy. But this gaiety afais ! was 
oa^'usumed— it was the veil of a breaking heart: and I lived to eee her ^sorrowful, 
ttnlti^ected, and heaving many a deep, unavafllng, and hopelflw sigh. Poor thing! my 
^Mdieidb bled lor her. tnpenonAe was interesting^ xather comely, perhaps than hand* 
IQQ9. Her stature had not yet attained middle size, nor can I say that her motions 
^^Qold bave been ocuisidered graceful in one of more matured years : but what could be 
expected from a girl of her age, unattended to by her cruel relatives, her tatenti on- , 
(^Mvated, for the expence of education — and this I was toki from her own lips— wouU 
Itoe beenreganled as thrown awi^ upon one who was to be imprisoned for life and hki 
Aon the view of all who •night have beheld and loved her— her mind and body alike 
left to the unpruning hand of nature. Her cheek was flwhed with the freshnes of 
jootb, and her spirits, unless when checked by gloomy anticipation, sparkled with gladness 
in ber bright blue eye. S9ie fell a vkrtim to the pride and selfishness of her father — I con- 
ceal the monsta's name. Her fortune, as I was informed, was to increase the portions 
<^bersistan— and thus was tids young creature, whose hewrt seemed so much alive to 
the prospects that life presented, and susceptible^ if I was not mistaken in my opinfon, of 
c»eiy gentler and endeared emotion, to be sacriifeed to the advancement of those, who 
"hottld baveafcled ber progieas, and cherished, the x>peniBg' MOTSoan of her years.— Poor 
£i9eaU t Bij <Q<g huIHo^^^for tlmmiv thaaeoM 
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But Ait day wiu piuMed — gMie Avwn is ohnidB aid diribinM. Bs 
morning had risen uereaffyf ifs erening had shut in ftorms. And, 
now, fa^ dmhtar, who shonld hare been heiress of the wide do- 
maina^f de Weimar, whose estates had been wididnwn by a fanner 
oecimantfrom tlie operation of the SaUe lixw^ was often seen with 
her iftther's loc4a upon the hills, and m tfie glens, «mI in Ife 
wwliejm, Vmay an eye beheld her wi& e ompa ss i <m, aU with |dsft- 
aote. Those who gued on her, in nislden levetmess, distingnishnJ 
aaMUthermstieenmleTnmits, and her wral se s ncs , by Ai> i iiwi i h 
designaltoa of the Shepherdess of the Bfonntams, often Ihonght hsr 
lei was hard. They knew the prospeets her father had had h 
move asMpieioQs times, and they TaeoBeeCed whsA Ae nnase sf 
d» Onisodd, her matemd graadsuv, stredt terver intP Tsnaab 
wnmeraws as the stsrs of heaTen. Nor, perhaps, did* thegr forget 
the boor when her mother had leeeived the homage, and mi^ 
haTo cdmsen between the allianoe of noUes mid princea^ Conld 
they, tten, see her migaged with the ehOd ef thehwiAlest 
aironiid her, and not giro a sigh to the insti^iHty oi aU 
things? 

Many, laa^ thsne were^ wha sngnted mTsterionsIy of hm fwtve 
dsatiny. Snoh a beaig, they aa&d^ eoiU not pam her daya « 
others* One, whom cirenmstaafiei so pecnliar had cooriiined m 
redneing la the lowly oaenpations of a uepherdeas, oonl4 be dm 
object of no common care. Nnmerous, doubtless, were the 
guardian angels Aat ministered to her: thousands were aronnd 
her path, ami tens of thousands encamped about her bed. Her, 
the pestilence that walketh in darkness would not be. permitted to 
approach : and firom her bosom the arrow that iieth in noonday 
would be turned aside. No evil, surely, could come nigh her 
dwelling ; and if joy and gladness were not her tenrestial lot, yet 
peace — a better portion, perhaps, for erring humanity could not 
flul to attend her steps. Still, the ways of heaven were dark and 
dubious, and widely different from ours. God thought not as we 
did, and it might seem ffood to him to weave her dokmi in mystery, 
and appoint her a cup whose dregs were bitterness, and whose is- 
gredients inscrutible to human eyes, might be attempered with no 
healing balm. 

Such was the language of many who looked on Gertrude de 
Weimar. But there are secrets which belong not to man, and 
which no finite inteUect may divine. Yet, the heart wMl ever dfasg 
to the marvellous. Deceitral itself above all thing, (so, das! the 
pen of inspiration tells) — ^it is ever inclined to wander on forbidden 
ground. lAured once by the goodliness of a fruit 



'^Whosel 

Brought deaA into the world, and aU our woe. 
With km of Eden,'' 
\ 

it is continuany tummg to subjects, from which, if no in ju n ctioB 
be found to sever it, still in themselves unprofitable and vain. 
Conjecture might pardonably hang around the Uesaom of sn been* 
teous a stem, yet beyond, there was gidf where human visien leal it* 
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brelitsi of Ihe ahepberdeatoi who fed tli#fr flocka Wfea htr mAxm 
kllf, I«y ai it were, AeieUddmfrwm eT«fjiaqKia«ii» as fmnavtry 
emleMgiaB. Aiid» thore, rMdM», whoem tkm arl* w)mi«« eye 
in; trace tteae pages,, there Me ooncealad Ay deatinjp and vmrn* 
laoeititade ivroma «s «U« Doet thou,, dten, ftiak at prepaauig 
l9 OBt ibeae pamiiig aeenea f The wataUIity ^ tuae. aad the ¥ar^ 
ttliiCyofokGiuiiataiMee iapead over aa alike } aadHe who inhi^ 
mrik eleraity, and who dweUethin a lea»i4o ootmado with haBda« 
baiealy toipeak, aadfroai yoa, aa from me* wmbeaaatdwd the 
4mmi tie diat hoMa iu to exialeMe, asd we ahaU be diiTe«« like 
tke loose weed of ocean^, frian ehoal to ahoal. aod from roek to ractb 
aaifl we atlaim tiiMt harea, where tf^ widied eeaae fraa trouUhif, 
•ad where the head^ everwhile aehiiig and wearj» ai for OTor Utfl la 
Nat 
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*' Thus while the gianti trampled Mends and iber 
Amongst their trircs a mighty chieftain roee ; 
His b vth mysterious, hut tnuMtioBa tsH 
What rtian^e avanti kk iafiuMT* hefeH/' 



Ik tte vioiiuty of the glen^ or at leaat at no conalderabte distance; 
vas a castle which had once towered proudly over Che adjacent low- 
hadSfi thoq^now its halls were almost deserted, its bastions minons^ 
mid its turrets mouldering in decay. It belonged to one, who had 
long been regarded by die simple peasantry in his vicinity, wifli a 
iort of suneratitious terror. He had reached an age, rarely attained 
wen by tue hardy and healthy mountaineer; and, now, his ema- 
ciated form, wrapped in a cloak made of the skins of bears killed 
l^hia own band, and girded about his body with a strap interwoven 
vith designs in needle work^ an article which for centuries, as 
tradition said, had been worn by the lords of Col-derg : his meagre 
aspect ; his high arched nose ; his thin streaming hair ; and his long: 
dishevelled beard, imparted to the Baron of the gloomy castle, as. 
he was generally styled in the neighbourhood, something of terrifia 
Meredness, which pre s e r ved hum from the insults even of the most 
fcrocious of the bandits dmt oeeasionally visited the mountttna oa 
missions of robbery and plunder ; events^ it is is true, of unfre^uent 
oeearrenee, even u those, leas secure and less cultivated tinies^ 
Ssilauilaad, at a remoter period, offinrad but little mdueenent tfii/ 
thaae lawless freebooters; and, indeed, even at the present era,^ 
tkoagh arte and civiliaatiQn We been introduced amongst its fast- 
\ with tha ha||»ieat offioets, and though its plains and iU Tal«- 
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Iiiys jEure nowmftnjr of them the retreati of iiidiii«iy» friigalily. laid 
peace. It might stiU be deemed, in its more distant bordbn, aa tea 
kihospkable f>r any, save those who derive a p r Bo a ri6ns6ab a ialmce> 
in suinmer, firom the ptorait of die ehamois, and, in winCer, of tiie 
^olf and the bear.* Besides, snch is the character of tiie, people, 
honest I would almost say by birth-right ; averse to rajmie and 
bloodshed ; attached even to a proverb to their own natal spot, 
htowever rude end wild ; and nnacquainted with the craft and cift. 
ning engendered by intercourse with the world; that crimes ars 
tare among them,t and the traveller, as the sojourner, may feal 
himself (I speak from personal experience) safe with his door sn-. 
bolted, and without either sword or pistol at his side. 

ThelordofCol-derghadanonlyson. Advanced as he was himself 
In years, Conrade was now just opening into maidiood. Hk mo- 
ther, one of the numerous daughters of a neighbouring chief, )uid 
scarcely left the nursery when she was demanded in marriage by the 
Baron of the gloomy castle, and was yielded to him by a mercenary 
father, who was alike unmoved by her intrealies and her tears. As 
might be imagined, the nuptials were the seal of her death-warrant 
She entered the abode of Gol^derg, and was there immured, 
a prey to every feeling that can embitter life, by the jealousy of a 
being whom she beheld with borrow. She lived to be the mother 
of a son. Soon as her babe was bom, she asked for it, and taking 
it in her arpis, she kissed it, commended it to heaven, dropped a 
tear upon its cheek, and died. But as her spirit fled, sl^ was 
heard to whisper, " Conrade.'' None knew why, unless, perhaps, 
it might be the tyrant who had brought her dina premaBtureiy to tho 
grave. He was present at the mounful scene ; and catching some 
indistinct murmurs as the soul was severed from its mmrtal teneme n t 
he enquired of the servant who stood beside her, what it was. It 
iw replied, '' Conrade." He grew pale, sa rumour. said,jan4s 
^%ht tremor was observed to dart over bis frame. But he answered 
— •* Let his name be Conrade," and withdrew. 

The child was committed to the care of some inhabitants of Ae 
hills, and grew wild as the wildest of their tenants. It was his do* 
delight to follow the step of the chamois where chasms of a han- 
dred fathoms yawned below. The wolf he feared not, and it was 
even said that he played with the bear in her fsstness. Or if she 
dared him to the combat, bereaved though she was but yesiM' 
evening of her whelps, he declined not to meet her, and several 
had already fallen a sacrifice to the undaunted courage, and supe- 
rior adroitness of Conrade of Col-derg.t 

(Concluded at page 257.) 

* 'neautbor, aofldng the Alps in the middle of winter, obfened aloaa hi$ nials 
irwkMM pleoes, which had been veiy recently Tisited by these marauden. Ot bean, ia 
particolar, though they are more rarely met with amongst these moontains than wtihm, 
the traces were extremely numerous. 

*t In pn*of of this, we may mention teiiMrtyliiatonlj one iMirdw, and tlnl» it woatt 
«fpe*r not deeply preialditaled, wm coimnitted in 8witaedand aaioiiff a pnpolattai rf 
upwaids of two m nUoDi, during the sp&oe of one and twenty years. 

I The author of this uanratiTe, in the course of his researches amoi^ the Alpfi, ^ 
Infixed of a iact which ahnost exceeds belief. It was related to him, however^ on tts 
afo rt ciediMe twtliBOPy^ and hrwg give It at be recrtfdlt: nsbeaivaslifcifl 
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WBIfeARKS OH DRAMATIC LITSRATVBS AND- PBAFOJfcllAVCBS. 

If the stage should be really what the generality of oar polite writers' 
(^ us it ought to be» a school of agreeable morality^ it naturally follows, 
that those plays are the best which afford us the most pleasing instruction, 
and that it is neither a strict adherence to the severity of critical discipline, 
nor a slavish imitation of the ancients, which can possibly constitute the 
excellence oi dramatic literature. 

Nothing is more necessary for an author to consider, who means to ex« 
hibit his productions upon the stage, than the genius of the people before 
whom they are to be represented ; different countries have their different 
manners, and on this simple account — it is utterly impossible ever to esta- 
blish a universal criterion for excellence in dramatic writing. The cold 
declamations, for instance, which suit the taste of a French audience, 
would make an Englishman yawn at Drury Lane ; aiid on the other hand^ 
that force of fable, that strength of plot, and varietv of business, which is 
requisite to entertain an English spectator, would be deemed impertinent 
or pantomimical, barbarous or unnatural, according as the piece happened 
to be comic or tragic, by the refining criticism of a Parisian theatre. 

It is whimsical enough to hear our modem critics commending the an- 
cients to our imitation, as the great fathers of the drama, when thev them<- 
selves ackubwledge, that even the best tragedy of Sophocles would be ba- 
nished indignantly from our stage, not as wanting either the fire of exalt- 
ed genius, or the spirit of animated poetry, but as deficient in that redun- 
dancy of hunnesSf that complication of incident, which alone can keep a 
British audience from manifesting a pubhc disapprobation. A fine poem 
may be a very bad play, and vice versd. Ad(Uson*s Cato is the former. 
The versifieation is polished — the sentiment elevated — ^the characters 
marked — the manners consistent— «nd the conduct critical. Yet with all 
these advantages, it languishes most miserably in the exhibition. All our 
reference for the author is necessary to restrain our disgust, and had not 
the political circumstances attending its original appearance fortunately 
rendered it a fovonrite no less with the Tories than the Whigs, we are con- 
fidant it could never have survived a second representation. 

Yet even admitting that Sophocles, and the various celebrated tragic 
writers of antiquity, abounded as much in incident as they are notoriously 
deficient in that necessary article, there is one circumstance which would 
render them not only disagreeable, but ridiculous on our stage ; the clas-* 
mad reader must see we dlude to the choruses of these poets, which are 
alwajTS offensive to common sense, and constantly destroymg every idea of 
probability. About sixty years ago a sensible satirical piece, entitled 
** The Wishes, or Harlequin's Mouth opened," was performed in the sum- 
mer season at Drury Lane Theatre, under the direction of Mr. Murphy 
and Mr. Foote. The author of this ingenious performance introduced an 
vCinsode, which illustrates the present observation relative to the Greek 
chorus very happily. The episode consisted of a mock tragedy, which 
was called *« Gunpwder Treason," and of which the supposed writer, 
Mr. Distress, made Guy Faux nativally enough the hero. When Guy 
comes to that passage where he proposes to blow up the Parhament^honse, 
the chorus exhort him to reject so barbarous an enterprise, and make use 
of an the arguments which are obviously applicable in such a situation. 
Gmf' however continues immovably fixed, and prepares to execute his hor- 
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rid resolntiail ; on which, one of the snectators inqoires, whf the chorus 
does mot immaiinuif send for a amstmSf omd ewrry thev ill m im hefrre a 
justice of the peace f Mr. Distress answers something to this effect, 
*^ l^ooh r po^h ! that wonld be natural enough^ fmt the cloros Is lieve^ to 
A^eover a secret** 

When ire se^, thei^fctfe, that the best of the Glreclait trag^Aes ftre M 
genetBiTty destitute of business, as to be itidstly dramatic cotttersatiaBs, 
and that th6 thoms, the vehicle thfou^ which the lu^gometitatiye ptai of 
their plajs is chiefly conveyed, is thus ridicidoQ&Ty ikbHcated, why at« 
Ihe^ eternally held tip to us as objects of itnitation ? Are we to imilate 
what we know will be disapproved, or to copy an absutdity npca tb« 
hnthority of Sophocles and Euripides ? Are we to crowd oor ttage wMi 
choruses, when die chief person in the dl^nia in perhaps talking- in a 
iH)iiloqoy of somethbg whdly improper for a second earf at to HiB tt 
number Of hmnatie people ouf desi^ to commit a murder without eiw 
Altering their faumahity to produce its natural effect i Ih fact, highljr at 
the Greek stage may at present be admired by the affectation oTctiticBm, 
clur own is upon a much better establiafament. It is not govefded by tb€ 
kws of compositloii, hist by the principtes of commoii seHse. Whatever 
is repngiaant to nature, is with us immeifiately condemned, and thongft 
1^6 tolerate matty scenea in fkvourite pieces, which are palpably tmnatonl, 
the beatitied nevertheless must greativ exceed die impeHmfens, to obtain 
so considerable aA indulgence at our hands. 

EiK>aE. 



TO ttY HAttP. 

To thee^ my much^oved Haq), to thee, 

ni wake a pleasant lay ^ 
l^or thou, in hiany a lonely hour. 
Hast cheer*d me with diy sootiung^ pon^, 

.And madfe my spirits gay. 

Wh(B comptiB*d rouod W^ Sorrow^s gk>«» 

I seek thv chaenng aid : 
Sosroe do thy notes mine ear srrait 
Ere through n^ agitated breast 

All sadnete is alUy'd. 

Kmd harp! thy lympalhellc soul 

Retmns me sigh for sigh: 
Now soft— as mdting into tears: 
Then loud— (to chide vmy my reaf% 

With harmony. 

Whh thee t could contekitBd dwefl 

Par, fer, from hulnan kind; 
From mom tfll eve exulting sing, 
Whikt thou, with ev*ry tronbling strmg, 

Shoaldtt ^Mik my traa<|ttil mmd. 
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Ton mooa is glidhig throu^'^ iky 

On tugjbt*8 aoft olouK in tranquil rt»t^-** 
How beautifiil the sail* on h2gh» 

Oeaxring the star-lit ocean's breaat. 

Laoy ti teai?*n.! Ihh*^ |Mhii& and liHg|h( 
TlufrriBhiglMtfnftii^piar ki viev; 



ML qaiveraig o*flr raa alwy ligbft, 
Jaka crystal drops of Beaming daw« 

Tet ate there beams more bright tfian thine, 
Which gleam tfaroi^h evening erst so dtm^ 

Yfliy eren no^ on aarth that shine^ 
A areild of flamia-Hiinttiigiil sun I 

WandW of heav'n J thy boding fiace 

Frowns on the startled world so bright ^ 
As sftiitng through the redms of spacer 

Thou plongh'st the w«fes of liqnid lighL 

Alt thou the messenger of ira^ 

Is thine the ^ag of woe unfurrd. 
With threatening brow, and front of fire. 

To warn a lost and sinftil world ? 

Or art thou as thon dost appear^ 

Some rovhag planet of uJb niffhtir^ 
A meteor,r^oudlesSt pure^ and oleait 

As dreams of beauty and of light — 

Whilst thus I gaaed hi thoagMesB mood. 

By wand*ring ftney led a^rayr ^ 
Methooght that in the midst I stood 

Of that iaM meteor's bright arvay. 

There tlid Iview Die worlds eAr, 

The shoideSB seas thatn^i^ flow^ 
TheK did I coont aaeta glittaring star, 

TkLt twfaikles o» (he world below. 

The dark blue hills like barriers stood, 

Betwem eternity and time: 
The distant windings of the flood 

ftali'd their duk wa^NK from cUma to dime^ 

Mine cto was fix'd — my mind was free — 

Its fught creation could not bound I 
it Wn«rV! 'midst eternity— 

Aim gazed on worlds revolving round. 

li maik'd the glory of the night. 

The earth— 4hc oeean— and the sky > 
But 'midst my revels of delight, 

1 heard it mutte^d—^'They must die." 

But while I mused the oomet fled,-*' 

ThBmo<MigDtwdiBa— noaiars weitasas o ■ 
The sun in glory raised his head| — _ 

And Devours fidds again were green. 

Fiona. 
R2 
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In good sooth, Mr. Merlon, we live in an age of improyemenU ; every 
day produces some new discovefy, each more wonderful &an the laat, and 
not a passing hour but places in a stronger light the folly of those who peiw 
sist in extolling the good old times. A volume would scarce suffice for the 
mere enumeration of the various mechanical and chemical discovmes of the 
last few years ; it is not however my intention at present to dwell on these, 
but to mention those nobler flights of invention which pre-eminently distin- 
guish us from our predecessors. Have we not men who, scorning the doll 
routine of former ages, when the assiduous employment of months and 
years was necessary to acquire knowledge, impart it as it were intuitively 
and by inspiration ? Who will, henceforth, remain in ignorance of any lan- 
guage, ancient or modern, when in every quarter of this metropolis!^ may 
Snd a sage who will engage to make him perfect in any given language in 
two or three months ? Nay, a lettr£ ^ of unimpeached veracity, and who 
produces the names of kings and nobles as his vouchers, assures us that 
** with few masters (one to 10,000 pupils) and at a comparatively trifling 
expense, his metfiod would enable the Emperor of Russia to cause die 
Russian language to be communicated to all the tribes in his vast territories 
in a few months ; and by the same means the English language might ac« 
company the extension of the English government, and be rendered nni« 
versal in the same short period of time throughout the chequered popula- 
tion of its realms, from the millions who people the banks of the Ganges, to 
the Canadians, the Hottentots, the negroes of Sierra Leone, the Maltese, 
the Caribs, the Irish, the Scotch, the Welsh, and the Greeks of the Seven 
Islands." Indeed *Mr. Merton this prospect is truly cheering: what aa 
extension of knowledge, what increasing good-will may we expect among 
men when each shall perfectly understand the other without fear of misap- 
prehension. 

But let me not, carried away by my enthusiasm for the matchless 
Dnfief, pass over in silence those who in other branches of education have 
equally well merited of their country. Hail, Lewis ! thou who in thy ge> 
nerous care of the rising generation, hast discovered a means to instract 
our children in the graphic art, so as without birch or cane to rendo- them 
accomplished penmen in six brief lessons. With what joy do I look fw^ 
ward to the period, when, thanks to the philanthropic exertions of these 
and other sage and generous individuals, life*s cheerful. spring shaD bo 
more be clouded by the frown of the pedagogue, but all the work of educa- 
tion shall be completed in perhaps one short year. Possessed of such ad- 
vantages our children will not, cannot fail of performing prodigies. I dial 
yet live, I trust, to see the admirable Crichton (then no longer admira- 
ble) equalled, or surpassed, by every stripling endowed with a moderate 
capacity. 

** Knowledge, sir,'* it has been said, *^ is power." Power then bdng 
thus increased a hundred, or a thousand fold, man cannot fail of becoming 
really ** lord of all things here below,*' aye, and above too, if we may 
believe the projectors of the balloon company, men compared with irhoa 
the celebrated Imlac was bat a driveller. 

Neither am I without hopes, that we may at last obtain the loiig'..8o«^ 

• Dufief. 
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Elixir Vitae. Already has a distiD|^8hed son of .ffiscolapias discoyered 
a method of restoring the btind to sight, and that without cramming them 
with Daaseoas drugpi : his remedy is far more agreeable, beinfi^ no other 
than the taking a jpinch of snuff. And now, Mr. Merton, lest i should in- 
trade upon your valuable pages, I will conclude, although the above are 
bat t' small portion of the wonders, which have lately been noticed and 
admired by 

Your humble servant, 

CREDtrtOTTS. 



THE CHBTALIER BATARD. 

After the battle of Aignadelles, the victorious French besieged tho 
rerolted city of Brescia, took it, and sacked it with a fury, of wluch his* 
tory offers few examples. The Chevalier Bayard, who had been wounded 
in the assault, was carried to the house of a lady of quality, whom he re* 
assured by his discourse, and to protect her and her family placed two seiu 
tmels at the door, giving them eight hundred crowns as an indempity foi; 
their loss in not partaking of the plunder. Some time after, when he wa« 
preparing to depart, the mistress of the house threw herself at his feet» 
and addressed him thus : ** The right of war placed at your disposal our 
lires and property, which you have preserved as well as our honour. We 
hope also from your generosity, that you will be satisfied with a present 
proportioned rather to our limited means, than to the extent of our grati- 
tude.*' With these words she presented to him a casket luU of ducats. 
Bajard, smiling, asked her how many it contained ? /* Two thousand five 
inrndred, my lord," answered the lady with a faltering voice, ** if you are 
not satisfied we will endeavour to raise a greater sum."— " No, madame," 
said Bayard, ** I have no occasion for your gold, you have far overpaid by 
your care of me, any services I have been so fortunate as to renider you. 
I reqoest onlv your friendship, and beseech you to accept of mine." . 

Astonished at his moderation, the lady again fell at the feet of the 
Chevalier, and protested that she would not rise till he accepted this mark 
of her gratitude. " In that case, madame," said Bayard, *• 1 will no longer 
refttse you, permit me only to take leave of the young ladies, your 
daughters." When they entered, he thanked them in the most obliginfi| 
tenni for their attention to him during his illness, adding, *' I much wished 
to have left vnth you some mark of my gratitude, but a soldier is rarely 
possessed of jewels suitable to persons of your quality. My lady, your 
JMher, has bestowed upon me two thousand five hundred ducats ; allow 
^ to offer each of you one thoasand, as an addition to your portion, and 
AngQ to distribute the remaining five hundred among the poor nuns of 
Us citv who have been plunderecL ' * 



THB OBLIGING RBPROACH. 

BoBTBM^, principftl valet of Low Hie FolIrte«ld^ beBOugfat him to 
confer a favour on one of his frieDds. ** When," said the king, ** wift 
IMRceMe— " Bootenpi urn diwoncerted by the n^pmach, hut wit not 
•0 long, before the king continued, smilinff, ** askiiig fiavom for othem^ 
Mid never any thmg for yourself? The place you ask for your firiend, I 
l>cslow upon your son." 
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VMB fiaARlE^ OF TBE IMAQIH AXl^V* 

TsBRS W nothing in nature so creativo of admiration and wondeft ai 
^at faculty or power of the mmd^Imagination. Its dominion, not ody 
extends over every tbixHi: that exists* in the oce;an» the earth, and the air. 
but when it has exhausted one world, it has power to form another ; ana 
can clothe ajwi people it with objects of its own formation. Its pleasttiet 
are as varied as the causes which produce them ; not satisfied with what 
realify aflbrds, it is constantly applying to its own resources for new ob- 
jects. Its powers are as diversined as they are unlinuted. At one ii- 
stant the scene it dejaqta is glowing and brilliant; the landscape is the 
richest its power can 'suggest ; a sun of its own formation is shining 
brilUanllv over fields whose luxuriance sates the *' mind's eye ;** tSl it is 
telieved by the shades of dark and sombre woods, or the ruffled bosom of 
a meandenng river. The plants of the field, and the trees of Ae fereit, 
without regwl to climate or soil, flourish promiscuousfr together; while 
the same winds eetitly exert their influence over the flowers of s fiil^, 
and the fimits of autumn. ** In the twinkling of an eye,** die aeetieit 
changed, perhaps to a boundless sandy desert, over whose sterile expnose 
the eye wanders with pain ; or to the snow-clad vales, whose idesd al« 
mospners^chitts the living blood. It has no regard ft>r distance, time, or 
place. Hie same sun which scorches up the flowers, cannot tn^ tie 
snow that is scattered around them. From pde to pole it wafts the moid, 
Whose possessor seems to live and breathe in a world of bis own cr^aitiiig. 
' tX has not only command over the mental eye, but ov^ every natanl 
Sense, tlie excitement of some ideas will convulse Ae body with mirth, 
0^ enliven it with joy ; while perceptions of a contraiy nature can make 
us. tremble with fear^-writhe with torture-^or shudder with dfagvat ; so 
much So, that it has become a tmism, that the anticipation of an evil is 
ahnest as painful as die evil itself. 

In all this there is nothing so siurprising as the wonderfd i n flu en ce 
which the imaginative impulses have over the corporeal fecuhieo* We 
may search Ik vain to find any thing in nature more dangerous Ana im^ 
feeling to keep the former fitcuUies widiin due bounds. Of tho 
that have readied the ear of the world, there are fow more 
Aan the following, many of which I can myself vouch for the w«a «■- 
hi a few instances diey may tend to excite the risible focnlties, hot 'vrfll in 
general enf<«ce dke necessity of keeping the mind's fontastic nustresi hi 
^uUecftion. 

A yt>ung friend of mine, of a very lively tnnn of mind, and qnith ftncy, 
was for a considerable lenj^h of time afflicted with a hypodiondrimcal 
^iomplaint The danger of the disease had not passed, m he actmrity 

fimcied kii leg was wude of a tobacco-pipCf and he became m the 

indescribable agony at any one approaching near him. Althon^ in 
respects perfoctly sane, it was not till after the most judicious trea 
that he recovered the use of his senses, for when labouring nndffir that 
ototK i iphi h» miflhl hrtii(f kaur boon mM U have feat Ao^ Atr Msrirr- 
itoMMigv A nimttoir mnn in rnfatrti bj Ynn fiarntm in hit fnnn^ann 
Ma nproliberimy^^ofn vmm fanayingaiaaania yartof hiapsaag|» had 
dnoigod la glass (nan was he diveatod oClhis«tvangfl baUtf titthis a^^nnl 
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htmpug |fc lof of VMd ^ ne^I Iw, at the same ti"ftr it?rg0ffliing Mi 
^otreaties of carnrixig it to a greater distiuicey fi>r ioH it i^i4d ^M^it 
contact witb big mf^e m^pfi^Br^ he rose to chastise Wy aW fee AA^ied 
ka hn4^e bis leg | certanlj he bnoke the spell, and regaiot^ thff iiM «f 
lii9limb» 

To shew thM these yaipanes nuist not' be tested Kghtl^r^^l^i^^ ntf^ 
Aren l ahpur wi g ipoder tbs lofiotal detosioii reqmv^ the i|UnM)(^t eaiiioih I 
wiU neotum another most siugular cvcmastanee of an ioduiduol "wko wea 
tbos hunentably silUAted. Thp yagary that iaflvoBced h^ \mfvmi fffini 
wniL that he had grows so eji^oessiFelj eorpidont, that it wee imppoiiUo 
ftr bim to get out of the room ho was m, la or^er to d^mnlsh h,m >4afi) 
bulk, h0 roAised aU 8 ost ea apqe » tiU bis i^fipeMW^e^ as may he PHppoetJ» 
beeame the veiy reyesoe of what be iip%giBo4 U wos. Ills pb^sieiaa ia 
Ibis distressing dilepma thought the omly way to diaposses# lufli of the 
idea, would be eonvinoiug him he could hj pushing hna foniibty tbfongb 
Ibe deor. StiQ lahooiiiig uader this stFanee infiuuation, alUioii^h he 
passed tiirough ea«)y eaowb, he exolaimad he was cnusfb^ to pioceu. 
aBdfeU4oad.» 

The aostaiic^ told of «i jodi^idaM who van tbfealiOiied wUh 4ooA» and 
lemied by the appeavanpe of o ^ham exeoHtioiior» «i4 a roal Mpoji^ and 
axe, is aa awftd waci^ng to aJl who may fM incliqod to o^icooiiitf s«ob 
piacfiQal jokes* This one was yarned on so far, tbat when tbie poor 
victim was <»4ered to ]ay his head on the block, and a blow wil^ a enitah 
fiventbefeUdown, i^if ithadtake^tbeoame^^tasaaigce. Andaneh 
was fonnd to be the oaee. Vpon taking 1dm up it was ioand Ibot the coird 
oi life was snapped, so wonderfully had the energies of the mind acted 
oo the corporeal &culties. 

It is a well-known observation of Bailee's, that if a man is told a thing 
whidi he knows to be absolutely fals6 every day for a year, he will, at 
the end of that time, believe it to be inftiUlbiy true. For my own part, I 
diink it may be accomplished in a much shorty time, I can remember 
a circumstance when I wao at achoo^ mi ^ch, to my shame be it 
spoken, I myself was party to, of a poor weak-minded lad (though by 
BO means a fool) being persuaded wdh the b^ef that he was not himself, 
but another boy, whose rery nmne he etron^ detested. The ludicrous 
effect may be very easily conceived^ happily m the poor fellow, he was 
UDdeceiyed before any serious eon a eyc n eee happened. 

But one of the most extraordinary instances of the power of the mind 
over die corporeal powers^ is relatoa by Profbssor Hufeland, in one of his 
admirable popular essays, wldch shews that skifl and experience may, 
stleup all, overcome the most threatening calamities. 

He relates of a student, at the umversity at Jena, of a remarkable 
nagione disposition, cheeiffel habit aad tcPopor» being suddenly seized 
with a fit of melancholy abstraetm and di^n^U ferebodings. All inquiries 
r eq[>ecting the cause were fr u il i e SD y till at lenglii it was wrung from hkn, 
tibat he 1^ but twenty-four hours 4o live, and ^at therefore his conduct 
was befitting a man so nigh to his grave. His fellow-pupils endeavoured 
to laugh him out of this persuasion^ but he w^s proof against their de- 
tkaaa and scorn, and proceeded to settle jbis aSairs, with the greatest 
eoDipoeiire, At this juncture it was thought prefer to make the professor 

* This it authenticated by Fianus in hia De VirihU Imaginatianit, 
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ftoqouQted with the circumstance. As the doctor was aware that nmther 
ridicule nor arg^iiment wonld have any avail, he endeavoured to rouse the 
dormant faculties of his pupil's mind, by strong stimulative medicines, 
and a blister applied to his person. To his astonishment, neither one nor 
the other had any more effect, than if they had been applied on a corpse. 
The young man evidently grew worse, and as the time wore away, dettik 
deemed approaching with rapid strides. His skin bore the appearanctif 
approachmg dissolution. His eyes had already become glazed and fixal; 
and above all, that sure prognosticator of death, a coldness in the exfire- 
mities, displayed itself. The professor saw the alarming situation of Ini 
patient, and now feared the worst. He then begged him to explain de 
cause of this mystery, which after some persuasion he did, by affirmmg, 
that on the evening preceding, a figure in white appeared to him, saying 
*^ To-morrow, at diis time, thou shalt die." It immediately occurred to 
this celebrated man, that if he could only prolong his life beyond that time, 
he might save it altogether. He therefore asked him if he was willing to 
take a. composing draught ; the young man faintly replied, that he could 
have no objection, although he was confident all earthly means would be 
ineffectual, as he was under the sway of a supernatural power. The 
doctor then administered a large dose of opium, which threw the patient 
into a sound sleep, and which he continued in beyond the fatal hour. 
Upon a dock striking he awoke, and immediately inquiring the time, 
found he had lived several hours beyond the time the airy messenger had 
prc^hesied. He was then firmly convinced of its fallacy, acknowledged 
ui* folly, joined his companions, and soon recovered his hc»eilth and spirits. 

B. 



LOYE*t IMMOBTALITT. 

But love riiall Utc and live for ever. 

And chance and change shall reach it neyer.— Haket Nbalb. 

The lowing of the herds. 

The MLiag of the showers. 
The melody of birds. 

The blossoming <k flowen. 

The foaming of the floods. 

The murmurs of the streEun, 
The shadiness of woods, 

Shall vanish like a dream. 

Youth, loveliness, and health. 

Are perishable things -y 
And fortune has^ to wodth 

Secured a pair of wings: 

But faithful love shall rise 

Above the changeful scene, 
And flourish in thi skie^ « 

Perennial and serene. 
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CITT, QALA-^BASTBR^ 1IOK0AY. 



Nine P. M* Havine bedecked ourselves in holiday trim, Jack Ward^ 
my college croney and I, sallied out of chambers for the Mansion House 
buL City in high bustle— hair-dressers positively besieged— hackney- 
coftches not to be had at any price ; we heard a good deal of altercation 
IB Cheapside between Jarvis and porters, despatched from Friday Street 
aad Old Change, The former declared he " Vood n't back down no nasty 
nrrar streets for nobody.** Arrived at the Mansion House — gates bolted 
-^ crowd of citizens waiting — found them discussing the privileges of 
the city, and power of its chief magistrate— ^eard a bttle man with mul- 
berry nose declare the King couldn't visit the city, unless the Lord Mayor 
invited him. 1 vowed he had as good right there as any other man — 
found half a dozen opera hats pointed "fiercely in my face, and was called 
upon to explain — thought it time to recant ; I declared the King had no 
more business in the city than the Dey of Algiers ! Ten o'clock struck, 
and the gates were thrown open ; — a huge rush for standing space in the 
bill room. Several ladi^* head-dresses carried away by the opera hats of 
two or three beaux, in consequence of the comers projecting over each 
shoulder, after the style of my Lord's footmen ; a constable succeeded in 
placing them in a proper position, pointing fore and aft. Walked up stairs 
to the saloon — saw a little old fellow take his post at the door, bowing very 
profoundly to- every male visitor — found it was Type, candidate for the 
office of city-printer— couldn't resist a joke — saw a footman enter the 
room— told Type, Alderman Grabble had passed him unnoticed; I 
thought he would leap out of his skin— stepped on a lady's toe in his 
hurry to reach the Alderman— took the servant's hand, and bowing a 
thousand apologies exclaimed, *^ Your very humble servant to command 
Mr. Alderman Grabble," — set the whple company in a roar, and thou^^ht 
I should have burst 1 retired to the other end of the room. Dancmg 
commenced ; half a dozen capering quadrilles for the amusement of the 
company. Walked through the adjoining room, and saw old Gingham, 
the Manchester warehouseman, playing whist; introduced him to my 
friend : he asked Jack if there were any «' good men'' at Cambridge, as 
he should send Tom Turpin, his rider, to <' take orders.'' Jack inquired 
what college? 1 whispered the Commercial Travellers' Society; Jack 
took the hint, and we gave Gingham the cut In our hurry. Jack had the * 
mishap to step on a flounced tall ; very much enraged a tall thin gallant 
with spectacles — found a crowd collecting round us--Jack began to quote 
Latin— Kntizens looked blank. We thought it prudent to retreat ; found 
ourselves in a lofty apartment, amidst showers of loaves and sweetmeats 
—thought of city hospitality. Heard Ned Smith and Tom Stanley, mv 
attorney's clerks, agree to " cast off the gentleman," and scramble witn 
the mob. Saw Mordaunt, the broker, in one corner engaged in writings- 
peeped slyly over his shoulder, and espied in his pocket ledger, ** Messrs. 
Aid. Wiggin and Co. Walbrook, 200 barr: Russ : taUow, ex ApoUo;»' 
said 1 had just heard Mr. Depu^ Daw inquire for him, and he went off 
like a shot. Thought we had better move down stairs ; met Banter, the 
auctioneer : he inquired how things were going off; told him the Lord 
Mayor had decided on putting the City giants up for sale — thought I 
should split my sides to see him scamper up stairs to engage the job. We 
resolved to be off ; called fur our beavers, and were offered two clerical 



hats, half full of powder— «erraiit8 quite sure they belong^ to ut. We 
demurred until we MW <M M ardeunt dqficondiw the stairs, when we 
mounted our three-cornered coverings and brushed ; took a coach in 
C9i«^ide, and laughed heartdy at one another. 



TO T«B OnSBES* 



Arise to the strife of the sword! 

Advance like the wave of the flood f 
Nor e'er be one brand to its scabbard reitored. 

Till the t^rnnts hive bathed it m bloodi 

Your chajM hare been gsUiaff and keen | 

Ye hare slept the duU sleep of despair^ 
Yet awake for the glories of oays thai have hew* 

For a spell that majf rouse yon is there ! 

n. 

Long aaes of aorrow and ihame 
Uwe roU'd o*er the land of your birth I 

Though oooe without peer in the proud scroll of Ane^ 
*Tis the taunt and the by- word of earth I 
The wrongs which your Others have borne. 
The wrongs which your children must bear ; 

Oh! your souls aie subdued by the bonds ye nave wQni, 
Or a sp^ that mu$t rouse you Is there. 

m. 

The lion ia teM and debated 

While cbain*d in the dwellings of men. 
Yet send the wood-king to his own native waste. 

And his fury will waken aeafai } 

And thus, though degraded are ye^ 

Thesway of your tyrants but spurn, 
And Iheliuthaad the courage thatdwoH wHh tht&es 

To you shell with freedom fetunu 

IV. 

Then awake to the strife of the sword! 

Advance like the wave of the flood ! 
Nor e*er be one brand to its scsJbbard restored, 

Tai the tyrants have batii*d it in blood. 

Ok ikwk on the days that have been. 

Till they rouse you to do and to dare^ 
Oh think on your bondage «o heavy and keen-^ 

A spcU that fnmi wake yon is thsoi* 
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Sacred Mblodibs, preceded by an Admonitory Appeal to the 
Right Hon. Lord Btron ; -with other small Poems, by Mrs, h H. R. 
Mott. Londoiu Svo. Francis Westley. 1824* 

We always were admirers ^ '^ the towering effulgency*' of Lord By- 
ron's mind, and of that genius which corM soar into the ** Heaven of 
Heavens'* for subjects for decantation ; but we have often laid onr ** harp 
upon the willow*' and wept, after hearing its sound yibrate music, 
adapted to his Lordship's words, arid repeatedly, when the harmony of 
his metre^ beanttf of his poetry 9 and energy of his language^ have rapt 
our souls in a momentary elysium, we have literally seceded from the 
enjoyment of this rapture, and wept at the bitter reflection, that talents 
of the most exalted kind, ideas of die higbect •rdar, and an imagination 
that one might have thought beloi^od to other spheres, should become 
80 debased and depraved, as to ramble wkh inMite pleasure in scenes 
the most voluptuous, in paths the most seductive, and actions the most 
detestable and revolting. 

Mrs. Mott most nobly appeals to his Lordship^s honourable feelings, in 
the spirit of a tender << mother beloved;'* beseeches him to leave the pre- 
sentation ^<ad libitum'* to the young and owKperieneed of the ** poisoned 
chalice of his intellectual faculties," and witb all ^ imaginable beseech- 
ments," that a female only could dictate, invites him to appear in a more 
pure and innocent, but not less fa s cinatin g character. 

Come forth, * • * • % in unshaded array. 
And shew to the world what thy Blaker deigned 
la iiamiag thy vast iatsBectesl mod ^ 
Yes, be Thov as daring 00 Virtoe^s r%fat side^ 
As thou hast been prone hear finir kwa to deridSf 

And Hfrs. Bfotfs reference to the daughter of Lord Byron is most truly 
iTOCting t 

--^-^ CHi think of thy dancfater 1 If she live to nss 
To maide^ womanhood, A^uldiht dtipin^^ 
Or siosdi she revere tkee S 

We believe this is the first ajmeal ou the principle of religion, from a 
bi'y, and a mother, that has been addressed to the noble Lord* We 
sincerely hope it may be efibctive. But we fear that he who resists and 
retorts against the many «* lashes,'* ** sarcasms," and " criticisms,** from 
higher and more authoritative quarters, will not easily bend to the oiore 
nmd solicitation of a female petitioner. Although instances there are 
where the soft soothing rhetoric, the tender cravings, the earnest W- 
Beechings, of a lovely remale, have been more influential, than the st^m 
energy of maa. 

Mrs. Mott*s ^ Sacred Melodies'* possess some S3rmpbony. poetry, and 
beaute, and one of our daughters has this moment ceased pWing the w 
*^ Jepnthah's Daughter," on a harp now in our study* Mrs. Mott's naetro 
accords with the music, bat we feel it requires more vigour and poetic 
fin. 

Among the shorter Poems, which conclude tbe votano, the following 
we think is pretty : — 



▼ALBNS ACIDALIVI. 

ELI! ELAH!* 
^<r— w Where thaU the lover rett ?•• 

Where is the foeman*8 friend ? 

High on yon mountain — 
ThitMT your footsteps bend ; 

Clear flows the fountain ; 
His bceast is open'd wide» 

Free to receive you ^ 
And in his hands and side 

Balm to relieve you, 
EU, Elah! Eli,EIah! 

Balm to relieve you. 

Such a pure stream ci love. 

Such a rich treasure^ 
Seons to the blest above, . 

Source of sweet pleasure, 
Man only, blindly runs 

Wildly in error ; 
Wam'd, yet he scarcely shuns 

D^i*8 stinging terror. 
Eli, Ebh! Eli^Elah! 

Death's stinging terror. 



TALENS ACIDALIUS* 

Acid ALIUS was born at Witstock, in Brandenburg, and flourished to- 
wards the end of the sixteenth centuir. He would, in all probabiUty, 
have been one of the greatest critics oi modem times, had he lived — he 
died in his twenty-ninth year — to perfect those splendid talrats with whicli 
h^ was endowed. He wrote a commentary on Quintns Cortios, also notes 
on Tacitus, on the Twelve Panegyrics; besides speeches, letters, and 
poems* His poetical pieces are inserted in the Delicia of the GermsB 
poets, and consist of ^ic verses, odes, and epig^rams, A little piece, 
printed in 1505, under the title of Mulieres non esse kominesj ** That 
women were not of the human species," was fiilsel^ ascribed to Iobl 
But the fact was, that Acidalius happening to meet with the mannscript, 
and thinking it verjr whimsical, transcribed it, aud gave it to a book- 
seller, who printed it. The publication gave such general ofience, that 
the pilblisher was seized, and to save himself, discovered the person who 
had sent him the manuscript ; upon which a terrible oatciy was raised 
against Acidalius. Soon after, he went to dine at a friend^s house, where 
there happened to be several ladies at tajole ; they, supposing him to be 
the anthor, viewed him with so much indignation, that they threatened 
to throw Uieir plates at his head. Acidalius, however, was fortunate 
enough to divert their wrath, by ingeniously saying, that in his opimon 
the author of the piece was a very judicious person, since the ladies cer- 
tainly belonged more to the species of angels than of men^ 



* SH the offering or lifting np. £/aA, the corse. 
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LA DOUCB INDIFFIOLBNCB. 



Sat, oan the lily of the.vale 
Refuse its fragrance to the gale } 
Or can the rose in op*ning spring 
Forbear perfuming Zef^yr's wine > 
Can the bright d^-drop on theboww 
Deny its frnhness to the flowei^ ? 
Or can the stream flow through the plain 
And not enrich the growing Krain } 
Say, does the seed in bed prcuound 
Conceal its virtues under ground } 
Or do the blossoms as they blow 
Bdie the parent seed bdow > 
Does the gay laric refuse to sing 
And usher in the bashftil spring ? 
And does not bashful spring improve 
The universal soul of love } 

Search nature round,---Sophia, fair f 
Say can you find Indifference there } 
Tis sympathy's wide reign I see 
Where aft obey, yet all are free, — 
The sweetest pisurt of her domain-* 
Must she then claim your heart in vain } 
Shall beauty's richest blossoms shoot 
And overpow'r the embryo fruit ? 
To you fond Nature has been kind. 
And lagging Art youVe left behind : 
Then conouer in mir Nature's cause. 
And oh I lorbear to wound her laws. 

Indifference is only sweet. 

When lips like yours the word repeat : 
But when the sense they would impart, 
Thejips are strangers to the heart. 
Then substitute a word more dear. 
More just to you, to us more clear : 
Of that dark annulet beware, 
k ill becomes a hand so £Eur : 
A circlet of a richer hue — 
Enchanting maid I b formed for you. 
Then hail sweet sympathy at once f ' 
Avaont ! La doucb indiffbbxnob ! 



P. R. 



HiSTo&icAi. Questions to Hume and Smollett's Histoet of 
EvoLAND. By Robert Horner, LL. B. ' 

Tbe real ntifily of these Questions will recommend them to eyery onp 
wishmg to be firmly grounded in tbe history of our own country* As 
•nch we draw attentioa to them ; they are connected with an edition qf 
Himie and StBollett*s History of England, which is decorated with a series 
of wood vignettes, and will ornament the cabinet of the student and the 
trayeUer^ £e feriner for its eomomy in price, the latter for ita portabili^^ 
altiboogh the more opulent will doubtless prefer die geimiiie staodafd 
•dilioBa of tlie Loiftdon trade. 



( 2M ) 

To THE E^PITOE or Tftl UTJUMAYtMAGNET. 

Who steals my purse steals trash, *tis sometbhig, nothiafirr 

^was mine, 'tis his. and has been sterv to thonsands ; 

But he that filches firom me my geod name, 

Robs me of that ^hi«% not ewriohM hin 

And makes me paor ladeeA. SouunARB. 

SlE, 

Amidst the prevailing distresses of the times, se tmieh talked about by 
** every body," and so mnch sympathized in by ** all the world ;*• I can- 
not help conceivhig that, whatever may be the distresses and misfortmes 
of others, 1 have the greatest of all possible reasons to complain of oon- 
tinued, incessant, and everlasting, as well aa unmerited injustice ; and 
notwithstanding my fre<|aent public ameals for radhress, I am scmry tosay 
they have hitherto renuuMMl unheeded, a dfoomstuioe at which I cannot 
but feel surprised, seeing that few appeals to public justice, in this happy 
country, feu to engage attention, and to meet with consolation, if not wkh 
redress. 

The liberalitv and intelliseuoe, howerar^ iriueh I understand pervade 
your pages, will I trust afierd nte another opportunky of kying my griev- 
ances before the humane and enhgfalened, tund at all events, if I can but 
excite your sympathy for one who is so truly unlbitunate, I shall at leart 
consider that my labour in this application has not been in vain, since the 
consolations of enlightened firiendship have power to soothe the rigMas 
of endurance, and smooth the piUew of affliction* 

With a desire to occupy as Iktie of your valuable time as possiUe, I 
shall proceed, without pnrittity, i» m remtieit of wy distresses. At a pe- 
riod of the year when all nature is budding into beautv,— when genera] 
festivity is prevailing, and all features are smihng at the prospective in- 
troduction of May, with afl her alluring attracticms,-^ alone appear to 
be overshadowed with gleam and de^;Kmdencyy in consequence of tiie 
frequent, and I may say, the gsoeral oi^um witii whicb i am every w^ieare 
— by, every body— and aH the werU, treated^ without being able to 
form any reasonable conjecture why er w h e ffofo f c . 

1 allude to the unwarrantable fiberties taken with tty name upon iJl 
occasions — ^at all times — in all places — and under aH circumstances; from 
which it would appear that I am 

Evarf thitt^ hy torrw. 
And notlung long. 

1 am continually and everlastingly charged with misdemeanours and 
delifif ueneiSt ftem which 1 have not even a chance of ohteining acquktJ ; 
I am accused of every impropriety of oondint which can attach to the 
character of a human being. The public — all the worid— and every 
body, ^Mough undefinaWe l^ anj body, are oqr ucoosefs, and ever^ <hy 
briim seme additional eharge agftinst me, the sum nd wmHimislMm if 
whiek it would be ucteriy imposmUe Ibr me to eft— matet 

To bear calami^ with resignatiou, md to draw elMteiM ■■fe s euum 
from adverse cireumstnices, is said la Ibrm a very importast fasMie in 
Ueird pMloaophy^; and ferbearanee to be-a great vme, wbkh I wmrmf 
vHftngto a«knowIe^^ but th«ve are oases in ^tMA \' 
almost be considered criminal ; it is not in natur#«o be ( 
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odUlM ihlliMit ye|niik;» I cat tefniu no loi^n i m te 
9f9tf boif^i house, sad ataMt at aU titaes on tha tip ofmrf iMMhTi 
tviftei and the oely toa«44iiig Mfefenea I can drair mm this is, tial 
iMntij^ ^leal I am sddam tofattM ; yat widi all tbo ra^oUeedaaa of 
mankind I have no sympathy in my wrongs, km ttotice takott of my 
coiii|daiats» My appeals to the public are unheeded. All the world is, 
engaged in pursuit of pleasure or pro^ Every body is, every where and 
no where, too busy with his own affiurs to afford one moment's serious 
consideration for me, though frequently compefled to be the subject of 
his conversation ; and thus situated* I have scarcely a remaining Iwpe 
of finding any body my sincere frieyi, unless I can prevail upon you I9 
act in that aharacter upon the present occasion* 

The arrival of the Eeister holidays and thm attendant attractions, when 
festive mirth and gaiety are the orders of the day» have only had the ef- 
fect of rendering ma still more |^loomy and sad ; for» caoyou believe it, sir, 
m consequence of the inauspicious morning of Good-Friday, when it is 
customary to have a wresthnfj UMtch^ a game at foot-ball, and other 
sports* in Copenhagen Fields, it lias been asserted by somebady that ns* 
body was there,— that nobody worked on Good-Friday ; and in some af the 
fesluonabte circles at the weat end of the town» that nobody was at the 
Mansion House to partake of the festivities of Baster Monday. Now be 
it known to all, that I deny these iAputations altogether ; ttay, the latter 
reqaires no reftitation^ for did not the LoM Mayor, by timely advertise- 
neat, infmn the pubUc, dl tho wottd, and everv body, that tickets were 
issaed ftr as many visitors as couM be aecoiBmiMiated;and Ms lordship, 
no doabt occupied by more important business, wholly forgot me in his 
M. Round assertions are abo made, that nobody ate buns on Good- 
Fridiy> fi^m which it has boen denomiced b v some as a vidgar practice ; 
tiiat Dobody ia in tfiesecret, and that nobody knows what ; while many 
adandy of thto present day is said to be no/bodv; and in the city it is as 
coofidendy asserted, that nobody was excluded from the Lord Mayor'a 
balWall which aro eqoMy unirae. Why these imputations ore so kVishU 
<M apom me, I cannot conjecture, beii^ harmless and inoflbnsive mysetf. 
Bveiy ho^ «4^[»eats to have a desire to dri^ me into public notice, and I 
am ttsde Ihe hack of all the woiM, behig introduced by them merely as 
tacljMt af detestation, laying" all their mischievous intentions and ae- 
tktt of whidi they are tiiems^vea adorned, to my charge^ and leaving 
me to the consequent punishment if once taken prisoner. However, I am 
at aresent fortunately pretty secure on that pomt, ibr, aMiotigh my name 
and character are vtfafied without mercy or discretion, none atten^t to 
fcMribemy person or dimlge my residence, though every ignorant pre- 
teader aflfects to be acquainted with them : how much longer this may 
eoBtinae lol>a the case, 1 am unable to judge, but you will, I doubt not, 
acknowledge with me, that snch scandialGUs reports as are daily and hourly 
niaed and circulated agaitcrt me, are eatculated to rouse the indignation 
*f ttiy ftieling mind; Imt mine has been more particularly wounded^by 
^ amertion, e ot l ah i^ iMended to eonyey an idea of non-importance upon 
ywr labours, which it is impossible ibr me "to suinsr* 

kisi ikm nobody reads tho Weekly Literary Magnet Nofw, ^^ugh 
l^idkoat form or shajpe myself, I hear the publio— all the world — and evc^ 
p^y> delighted at its contents, and aaadous for each Curtbconing nsmt 
m» ataattractaona are Mt and appreciated, and attboagh I am beyond 
»s verge of its power, I have sufficient evidence of the high <M f <tlfta ito tf 



%6 MR. GARR|CI^'« FIRIT APPEARANCE. 

in whidi U is held. It is Jthis, and this alone, which indaceB an nnfortii^ 
nate ohscnre to seek for consolation in its pages, detennined if possiUe is 
fiitare to preyent^-the pubUc, every btMly, all the world, and any body, 
from the indiscriminate use, ^id undeserved* abuse, of the name of yov 
persecuted correspondenjt. 

Nobody. 



MR. GARRICK'S FIRST APPEARANCE. 

The following is a copy of the play-bill which announced Mr. Garriek^i 
debut at the theatre in Goodman's Fields : 

Oct. 19, 174L 
Goodman's Helds. 
At the Theatre, Goodman's Relds, this day will be performed, 
A Concert of Vocal and Instrumental Music, 
Divided into Two Parts. 
Tickets, 3s. 2s. and Is. 
Places for the Boxes to be taken at the Fleece Tavern, near the Theatre. 
N. B. Between the Two Parts of the Concert will be presented an 
Historical Play, called the ' 
Life and Death of King Richard the Third. 
Containing the Distresses of King Henry YL 
The artful acquisition of the Crown by King Richard. 
The murder of young King Edward Y . and Ins Brother in the Tower. 
The landing of the Earl of Richmond, 
And the death of King Richard in the memorable battle of Boswortfi 
Field, being the last that was fought between the Houses of York and 
Lancaster ; with many other true Historical Passages. 
The part of King Richard, by a Gentleman 
(who never appeared on any stage) : 
King Henry, by Mr. Giffard ; Richmond, Mr. Bfarshall ; Princi^ 
Edwara, by Miss Hippesley ;* Duke of York$ Miss Naylor ; Duke of Buck- 
ingham, Mr. Paterson ; Duke of Norfolk, Mr. Blades ; Lord Stankj, 
Mr. Paget; Oxford, Mr. Yaughan;t Tressell, Mr. W. Gi&rd; Catesbj, 
Mr. Marr ; RatcliflF, Mr. Crofts ; Blunt, Mr. Naylor ; Tyrrell, Mr. Pal- 
tenham ; Lord Mayor, Mr. DunstalL The Queen, Mrs. Sted ; Duchess of 
York, Mrs. Yates. + 

And the part of Lady Anne, by Mrs. Gifiard. 

With Entertainments of Dancing, 

By Monsieur Fromet, Madame DuvaH, and the two Masters and IGss 

Granier. 

To which, will be added, a Ballad Opera, in one Act» called 

The YiRoiN Unmasked. 

The p&rt of Lucy, by Miss Hippesley. 

Both of which will be performed gratis, by Persons for their Diversioa. 

The Concert will begin exactly at Six o" Clock. 

* Aftenwd Mn. Green, a celebrated oomic actreta, aad tHe first repreMSita- 
tlve of Margaret, in the Duenna. 

f Brother of Mrs. Pritchard, one of the greatest actresses that ever g^raced Um 
English stage, in hoth provinces ofthe drama. 

t Not the late Mrs. Yates, of Movent Garden Theatre, w^ of tha^ WoUJkHows 
•onicautor. \0f--' t 
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sHBPBBaras^ Off rum itmrnKtrnJ^ 

g (uri fesookm^ of 4i« mttivei of the mtm^tdoB, \thd^ toegkidBfti^iiiir 

I the distilled imt ei ike gloopMy ckkuMt^ whose itanmmm ^biMd 
m wide» wiUisgl:^ Jovidd hi«^ him4, and pltic«cl tfaeir Ims iriAovi ft 
iMiUi^ woitl «t W dtfiposd^ Ifis lam«^ B4«ofdui^^ (plidbljr becane 
towii^ and BiM^ W0«o ^ stoimdis8^Qlin«AedofhttadTealu)QS4 Sulfm' 
lioW'-^'mi^av^tmfliA^ a 4wril«r#fthelBBa--«cioAediitto Vift 
thnwnwl ianprfc HiafelMrlmdloilgbeteemyideredaAscmieotoeflc^^ 
[ konaA lineage; and il.w<0i.bQ|o«esftep in Ib4 nmnrdldlM^tovvkfe liia 
I^irii^af nO'SaiMdraue) ^ad^ in tibe delteaalioii.dl Ua ickaraiolM' «a 
i^iteostfidlovrtt^. poet ill- biadeacxiptiottaf^Oi^ Sowen- 
doL 10, Ibe agr?» of Ike rncfe peepla aaacwg^ ivfaooft^ka dfiirky waa tb» m* 
'thebrdof Cotders. * 

<* Twaa nM bit f oice eoakl stay tba-^EdHiM; flo^ i 
£efip8« the sooy ^nd torn the moon to blood : 
Roll back the planets on their golden cars, 
And from-tte nrmament nnflx the stars.^ 

Ibebo]!^ aa he advanoedin atHtnre and hi years/'beedirt fa i g weife' deeftt' 

II of ^tavmag off every tie timt oedid bind bhtf tolkofilttniiitetooilM^-*^ 
id we weald wiah to li^ aside tbe marrellona in onr nanafSre— tvidtdretV' 
ma III nati^ wilde^ and reaided pvinoipiyiy among liiose inaboeMibIb 
piiDuhea of ike Tfrol, Diiiich^ as tkey are ^tmtmuations of ^t imVnense 
Unef monntnins that shnt out Ansonia, witb ber clendlesa skiea and 
tkttfhneWBa, Uromtbe "world beyond^ afe petbapa stfll better i^ptecNbt 
keooaipation of Ae oaiaiw^ than the loltier mages wbieh gird Swiberlahd^ 
nd her solilafy sister Savoy« His evil fune had reached^ but not ahirmed 
k glen, ffid in its recesses^ and assured that wbi^ver might befiA hSm, 



ieeaniy to remark, generally nses its fore-legs (n a contest with its enemy, aim- 
cndier to sqneeie its foe to death, tlian to attack, at least bi the first instance, 
aer with its paws or teeth. Aware of tliis, therefore, the bear-hantar— a befaig, 
is tne, hardly hiunan,. and indifferent to the dani^rs^ as he is utterly onac- 
Minted with the comfort3>.of life—seeing h^s adversary approaching, lays aside 
I weapons of offeuce, only ^nployed in cases where they only can avail, as it b 
■adered deiirablc to injure as utUe as possit^lc the skin of the animal, and walks 
•qiiedy to meet it. The bear, too. advances, and they are soon locked in each 
w^s embraces. In the instant of the grapple, however, the hunter, by a sudden 
i dexterous maneuvre, thrusts his head under the jaws of his antagonist, and 
a exerting all the strengti^ of his sinewy arms, holds it In that position, so as to 
event its asMiiling him with its teeth. He then rolls over, draaging the bear 
ng wUh him ; and as he takes care that the combat is on a spot adapted for his 
^>ol<^— on a declivity — aenerally there are precipices of height sufficient for his 
teiprise, yet not of such as materially to endanger his life, they thus descend 
s bill together roDing like a ball, and bounding from precipice to precipice^ the 
tf from its superior griarlty always ftdlhug vaderaiost, and reeelvbig, conse- 
Btly, at every shook a mortal.wound. On reaehing tha botMuof the glen^4kr 
^1 the animal is ni06tlr«4uently found lifeless in the arms of its daring annk- 
ibt who, hfanself uninjured, if any symptoms of vitality remain^ easily puts a 
m to4tft existenfe. 

* Concluded from page 241 . 

voui: 17. S 
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DO&iiig could aniTO unprovided for by Him^ who held earth and hesreoii 
the hoQow of his hand. Arnold and Margaret passed their days in peace^ 
amidst such enjoyments as necessity compelled. Yet devoting, their leisiin 
houn to olijecte ever worthy of pursuit, ikty loved to visit the widow aiu 
ftitherless in their a£9iction^ and to pour the balm of consolation into da 
Weeding wounds. Thus, keeping ttiemselves unspotted from the wodd 
they journeyed through the vale of tears. Morning found them happ^ 
evening left them blest But diey had engagements^ which possibly fan 
with a yet deeper interest at their heaits-— engaMients wluch eveiy m 
of dutT» every whisper of parental and conji^;al affection, invited tiM 
fidthfvAy to dlBcharge. Qertrude, it is tme^ had outgrown, as ake adv» 
ced to girlhood, some of those minute attentions, v^faich h^ infitecy U 
ebumed, and which, indeed, belong alone to the helplessness of the c» 
die. Yet dear were die moments, when returned from her gende avo» 
lionsy the Shepherdess of the Mountains could aeat herself at her ^tantibi 
side, and listen while they imparted instruction. That instruction was sod 
as eiperience had enabled them to afford ; and it was hallowed by the is 
fluence of religion, ''pure and undefiled." like the moon-l&eam from th 
throne of night, softening the landscape, and tinging it with its magic hso, 
her gende hand diffused over all they told her a sacred halo, wh^ lore 
linens and beauty were peculiarly her own. But, for Gertrude, time wa 
unfolding odier scenes. life was now to open to her, if we may be par 
doned the expression, in a more substantial form. The dreams of in&Dqr 
and die visions of childhood, were now to yidd to die realities of eia 
tence ; ^diich, of what character soever diey might be, were at lengdii 
overtake her, and to prove to her, amidst the silence and solitude of her m 
tive scenes, that something more durable should be soi^t fin*, tfaaa wki 
floats with die bubbles of time's unstaying stream. But whatever of bm 
tery involves her fote, this at least we are enabled to deolwe, that oa^ 
solace found her— one sweet hope remained. That solace traai|ttiyise4 
that hope embalmed her breast 



PART X. 



** The years wore fast away, and still she rose 
In st^re and in beauty : the soft winds 
Of eighteen changing springs had cross'd her cheek, 
And^made its hne more lovely. In her shape 
Was all the lightness of the fairest osier, 
And all its ease, and aU iU flexibility. 
Her eye, when resting, had a cast of gentleness ; 
But when in mirth it moved, in its gay glance 
Centred a liveliness, throngfa which me spirit 
Beam'd in bewildering brightness." 



Gertrude, meanwhile, was springing to maturity. Yean weie i 
over her, and they had borne her, ymHh all h^ conten^ionmea, icra 
along. Could the destroyer of our race be won by gentleness, or i 
by beauty, to stay his flight, surely over GeVtrude of Weimar he haA'| 
posed him on his way. But, ah! who shall arrest him? Whoeip 
the mark that every fleeting moment leaves upon our brow? Who < 
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reeall the inBtttit^^t hais fled, were a thoitsaiic^ woridt to be ^ bribe? 
But k^oiH)> there is Bomething stable— and only^ only there. O. htw 
sweety' now AiQ of consolation, that diougfat of immortality; which sur^ 
yejB it ever iNmning to its ebb, yet ever rising in its flow ! It has glided 
from eternity^ and yet is fresh in its lapse to-day. 

" For ever moving, yet for ever still ; 
Changing for ever ! ever yet the same!" 

iBot where shall the pencil be found, that could pourtray her^ as now she 
Intbdieid the morning of womanhood? Ihe scenes amidst which she 
i0JMmed may perhaps render more difficult the task. Hie country where 
AeSwitier dwells^ inwoven with the 'stories of other days, and entwined 
irith our fondest and earliest prepossessions ; clad, too, in a mantle of in- 
fidog bveliness, on. which Fancy gazes with unwearied delight, has thrown 
KNuid the Shepherdess of the Mountains a' mysterious veil, yet unlifled by 
tbe hind of time — for she, with all that concerns her, has long long since 
been haried beneath the ruins of revolving ages. And, gentle reader ! 
whoie heait may be interested in what was once her lot — in events in 
whidi she bore a part, a part as real as thyself art acting on the theatre of 
life— if she now appears before thee, O think it is only as in visions of 
tbe past! Yes, she lived, and drew the vital air like thee. — But, she has 
been swept away by that wave, which, or wild or peaceful, will in thy 
fpm mnove thee also to another, a more abiding scene. Does the re- 
lection elicit a si^ ? It did so once, too, from Hxe bosom of Gertrude ; 
*-bat her bosom is now at rest Not many hours may plume their wings 
^ eternity, till thine also, may have ceased to beat llie place that once 
knew thee, will, and, O how soon ! know thee thenceforth no more for 
pier! life and joy, friends and kindred, all must be bid adieu to, and thou . 
■vt pass that ^ irremeable bourne, from which no traveller returns." 

Fanrhad the morning opened upon the earth. The heavens were as blue 
iiyoa may have seen them in the dawn of a summer's day, when your eye 
vasyetfiresh from repose, and your heart was bounding with the prospect of 
^)|Hoei8. Not a cloud sailed over the ethereal vault ; or if, perchance, some 
sxhidation from the far off hill wandered its calm expanse, invested with the 
^ of a rising sun, it seemed only to add new charms to tlie enchant- 
Bg perspective. Upon the remote mountains, wrapped in wintry garments 
-for many an Alpine summit is never disrobed of its snowy covering by 
Ik hand of Flora, or even visited by the breath of summer, — the rising 
team had fallen, tinging them with a crimson radiance ; and they were 
ow g^wing in the horizon, like fiies amidst the tranquil sky. Nor were 
ke woodlands silent Every spray seemed musical, as joining in the gen- 
nl flianksgiving. There, was tfie linnet heard sweetly weaving in her retreat 
K song of adoration, while over-head was caught, deeply mellowed 
J distance, the voice of the lark as she went to welcome the day spring 
t tbe gates of heaven. The Red-breast, too, attuned his little anthem, 
BwiOing to neglect his Maker, whilst all others praised, and his noto 
ttdd have reached soothingly your heart The tale of Philomel indeed 
b doie, for, wearied with her sorrows, she had sung herself to rest,' 
M was now reposing in her bower. Soft, too, descended from the val- 
f the mmrmur of the stream, as if some Naiad, wandering upon the 
Nb, was complaining of morning as it swept her brow. Verdant then 
Bre f&e 1£Ba, that lined the path of the Shepherdess, as she led her 
Aige along their aeclivities, enamelled with a thousand flowers and herbs, 

S 2 
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tduMe lireafli eaibrfmed die p^^ceftil labours^ aik4 pei&nied flKe «ir jU 
dramr. T^oftwastke wmid iiiyitiiig; and yoa might Mve hnr wjtkit 
iiatare was winiog again to anmy he velf in a W 

memorial of her bewity ete yet it wa«i murred by that erima^ wftich jtmmA 
oaraelvea and every thing terrestrial. Eacftvl fit abode^ ere ^i^^^mtigk^ 
bnt now polluted and defiled!— of «^eK ^^ ^^ conmaoions of omabh 
vless parents — bnt^ now^ debarred firomintercouise with thy apostate &■%. 
It was on such a morning that Gertrude attended the litfle. flock of kt 
fidher to the uplands. But^ while all was thus lovely about her, slie btd 
herself attractions — and^ if ever heart was unconscious of admiration, 
Gertrude's was — which^ to another eye than her's^ would have added 
charms even to the scene of endiantment amidst which she stnyed. 
'JThe sun of her eig^eenth summer was shedding its maturing influence ob 
the daughter of Arnold and Margaret She had parted ftom ctdldhood, and 
even was a girl no more. The seasons of lighter years had fled, and flbe 
was now on the borders of womanhood; the theme of every tongue among 
her mountains^ 6iough the object of universal admiration, so meeUy were 
her honours worn, mat while all confessed her fiur, she excited not in the 
breast of any even the faint emotions of envy. 

Her form was slender, and in her manner peculiarly gracefti), she bore 
in her mien the dignity of her birth : and while ^11 beheld lier humble em- 
ployment, none could have mistakchi the Shepherdess of the Mountains fort 
peasant's child. The young and the aged alike revered her virtue and 
beauty; and even those, who knew not her origin, ever made obeisance 
as they passed her by. They saw that air which beq)oke her Itneage — foe 
the eye of the rustic is quick to discern the difference of gesture and de- 
portment which distinguish the clown fVom those conversant with ^ 
urbanities of polished life — and while they wondered diat she ^u^d be tend- 
ing a litde and scattered flock, they thought within diemselves, that, 8«el7« 
she must have been bom to a better fate. 

In her eye, which was lovely as can be *the dark eye of woman,* 
and beamed with mild intelligence, there was withal a look ofmebuKAok 
which,wlule it told of secrets yetpeihaps latent even to die heart thatilhiiABM^ 
it, wluspered something that denoted a bosom tremblingly alive to a^other^i 
woes. It was raised to meet you witfi virgin confidence ; and though hei^ 
cheek mi^t be tinged wdth the timidity of maiden bashfuluess whde 
beheld you, perhaps an intruder on lier retirement, there vras,notwithstUid 
in its look that sense of female decorum, which would have awtd 
the tongue of levity into instant silence. In stature she was above fih 
size, ramer over, it might be, than under; and such was the symxmt^ 
^r pereon and the bylph-like elegance of hef motion^, that you wim. 
most have imagined you contemplated in her form, had yoa seot wet 
least moving slowly as often she was wont along the margin of the Qvukf 
that irrigated the ^n, when the moon walked in brightness dirofe^liefe 
ven, some wandering spirit from Elfin-land, nor wOuld you have m^ IM 
inclination to aid her, had she required your assistance, than if i|e ' * 
verily been some hapless fairy, that had lost her way. No kni^ of 
valry here was necessary for the defence of her girlish innocence': and 
eye of every vassal, though no longer her father's, that surveyed ' 
would have looked on a falchion unscabbarded, had she 80«|{tf Its 
But such sought not Gertrude. She had a firmer arm ^ bim^a) 
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. iOoM ftlHdshi^-^tmcklefr cf sffeter protectloii Hom uig&t(l*t 

fl9Vii»ei|»Mibefr cheek was generaBy of a Vivici hoe; and yet, attiiaeft, 
jCbeemie w^'Aou&y pale^ fiiat yote would have thon^t a vade, though 
kneen hiid> Ikd dished H wiBi some ^reparafiye of the tomb. Still it 
inMlf ^fttvtitly VeM^lw its lu^lre, and 'the conile &at succeeded^ and agalti 
h^hMied 1^ iHm pethaps mor^ {{leasing^ from tke very gloom! out of 
Mlidhiiitse. tShMk itito Gei^tnkde^ when e^teen summeTS had matuied 
leriMft. Siwii Wtis she <m fhat inorning^ when fint she was seen t>y 
QbaddB. 



PART XI. 



" Weave thee a wreath of woodbine, child, 
twill smt thy Infant bh>w : 
It runs op firm in tin wtoodfaincb WiM^ 
As tender and frail as thon*" 



fu toviillttew inf lie soenefy^ ihe mSdiieM of the air^ the inelody of 
heiraiUDancb^— *in a word^ the tereniiy of eatth and heaven^ though not 
Cw fo^^ye or ear^ to ^ heart and feeHngs, of Gertrude, yet on this 
toettiea, to ^fsxfSMteiy ser^nfe wad all, invited her to extetid the limits of 
ivHsitJ Wanderings. Her gentle chai^ were browsing about her, some 
I tfie depth of the glen, where its darit tecesBes shut them (rbm h^ view> 
id flftne on the sward beside her ; some hung on the adjacent rdoks, nm^ 

rgtte Wfld thyme that grew there in abunctenoe, sweetening the brem 
mm, and one fitde lamb--lt was said she loved h for Ellen's sake, her 
Mdr% early friend, asithadbeen given to her by that stiff kind, stifl 
InfiTe eteatnre— one litde Iamb was feeding from her kp. It had now 
MM its repast She had untied tiie blue ^ collar that Ellen had fitf^ 
ted round its ned^, and had again returned it, with some addi- 
lU aiYangements, ^ its place. I»e had polished tiie i^ver bell Muk 
Wed to k : she had adjusted, more graoefidly, as she ^cied, the knot 
bthekl it: idie had smoothed some (tf the folds which it had contmolieil 
^ eahn, thtiKigh careleas, shimbers of tiie ni^t : had bathed its tulteii 
behead In ^ lucid fountain that bubbled at her feet : had wiped the 
^ of morning from its snowy fleece ; and had laid it down once more. 
^|ttrik»labo«it her path. 

'ner way Winded dirough tiie most secluded spots of the ^en. Now U 
N^fa* celJtfd amidst the thick Mage of over-arching efan and sycunote: 
^it epened, in some short tuTnmg, to the light of day. Here it was 
M, er oilly risfaig with the gradual acclivity of the hm : tiiere it was 
pit p te daHo us, and demanded the dariftg of some feet, not unhabi^ 
M ^ Mpbat aseenfs. She followed as it led. Her thdogUs were 
ModngwiOr her waiMleiuig steps. One wh& they hoveied over series. 
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aImI kom which hgjcdhJbds ao some, would deem, had eiduded iier ;-^ 
scenes where mirth and revelry had resounded, whSe the tabret, and viol, 
and wine,, were in tbehr feastfli These a youthful imaginatioD might have 
.casually Tislted, without calling down the frown of iadignatiMMi. Yet the 
records, whence we derive our story, furnish not even an incidental menio- 
.lial^ that their absence elicited from the bosom of peitrade a passing a^k 
.Again, her spirit returned to that dear spat^ where she had fiist diawii ^ 
bceathof life, and rouvd which^ hitherto, all her cares md. her loys had 
centered. Reflection could not but ponder future days. Men, Uiat faith- 
ful friend, was fast descending to the mansions of silence, and her owa 
mother was far from well. She had heard tidings of her family, which had 
deeply afilicted her ; and it was feared that her disorder might eventually 
prove fatal. Her father, too, began to matiifest ailments, the seeds of 
which had been laid in his early years, amidst die hardships of the canqi 
and the field. There was, however, no immediate prospect of dissolationy 
and hope, vivid in the breast of Gertrude, promised her his presence and 
counsel for a long period to come. But she thought, how lonely, how 
helpless she would be, when all were gone. All human aid, she Imd rea- 
son to believe, woidd fail her — ^then where was her heart to rest ? To 
wander on tiie world, like the fawn, whose mother had been slain by some 
cruel hunter's hand, without an eye to pity, or an arm to save ! One refuge 
she had, which she knew was steadfast as the everlasting hills, which lifted 
her from the world below ; yet, withal, she could not restrain die tearj 
Reflections, deeply painful, crowded upon her, and the tribute of dejecj 
tion would not be represt. 

Unconscious of the distance to which ^he had strayed from home, Ger 
trade seated herself upon a verdant bank that lay along her path. Over ~ 
head depended the graceful branches of a birdi-tree, whose light leav^ 
were stirring in the morning wind. . Sweet was their murmur, and it 
on the, ear of Gertrade like the voice of some fairy tale. At this moi 
another tear bad fallen, and she had just wiped it away. Another 
started, to follow its companion along her cheek, when her attentiosi 
aittracted by a rusding among the loqg grass through which her route 
led. It was her lamb. The litde s^ectionate creature had pursued h 
step by st^p, for it well knew the hand that fed and tended it, and well ii 
loved its mistress. ^ Is it you, Fanny ?" turning to it, she said. *^ Aik^ 
who will feed and attend to thee, Fanny, when £e friends of thy poor niifl 
treashave l^ft her, and she has gone with them to the grave? Whq 
Femny, will then feed and attend to thee ? Who will adjust thy littli 
collar, and polish thy silver bell ? Poor Fanny ! innoc^it as yet ai^ 
happy— *-for the sorrows of life have erstwhile not reached to thee-*ai]i0 
cent and happy, tSou thinkest only of the passing hour. May thy existeiu:^ 
glide smoothly, and O may no rude hand ever be lifted against thy bkusH 
lesslife!" , , 

She was proceeding with the train of reflections to which this iacideu 
had given. rise, when she was sndd^ly interrupted by a shrill whistle finoii 
the neighbouring eminence. Uer heart misgave her. Evils unknown naic^ 
be impending. . She had heard of the oudaw — and Conrade &£ Col-'dexl 
instantly occurred to her. Trembling like the leaf above her, and pale 4 
th0 mcK^be^m thfityester evening, had rested upon the vale, she roae^ mmi 



sfiatchiqg up hfr faithful, companion, hastened, as iisist as har a^itate^ Kfeftl^ 



cmld carry her^ towards the security of that glen, from which abe 
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[eeklevif w^idnnvm But' die had to conteBd wkh tfaoie mho, from 
mkxkcyy had been tndiied to the monntaiiif ; who 

*< BU roam'd the v«aieys wHh the tmywiing flock, 
And leajp'd in joy of yoath from rock to rock ; 
Wbose reet, o er highest hills, would tame the hind, 
And tire the ostrich buoyant on the wind." 

In vain then she flew. The steps of her pursuers were aheady behind her 
-her bnrdien dropped from her relaxed hold, — and with one faint shriek, 
exclaiming, ^ Pn>tect me. Heaven !" she fell senseless on the ground. 
CoDTade and his lawless associates were at hand; and with die cruel de^ 
l^t of the tiger, when it springs on the antelope bounding over the 
pfaiin, leaped upon their lovely and defenceless prey. 

Noon mean^diile had come. It was tiie usual hour of Oettrade's Tetum 
Irom her tender task. Accompanied by her chai^, who knew and obeyed 
ber call, she was generally seen ascending die risii^ gromid that lay ia 
bat of her father's abode, as the sun of mid-day feU full on die northern 
iecHrifyof die glen. But to-day, one of the flock was observed— or another, 
ileadng, as if it had missed a friend; and wandering here and diere, widi- 
\at any voice to guide it, proclaimed unconsciously some melancholy catas- 
tof^ '^ Where is G^ertrude 1^ was now the aniions cry, that resounded 
rom the cottag6 to the farthest limits of the glen. ^ €rertrude, Grertrade,'' 
ichoed fibm rock to rock ; and the sound — so long had been the search— 
vu aheady dying on the breese of evening. Some few of the scattered 
lock had returned. — ^The others were still feeding without a monitor to tdl 
bem when they strayed, and wondering that the accustomed summons no 
ooger met their ears. All now was terror and dismay. Many, interested 
a & hie of one so generally beloved, were dispersed over all the adja- 
ieat hills — but when mght approached, and their enquiries ceased, diey Imd 
ifike to lament die fruitlessness of their endeavours. One by one diey re- 
nted the abode lately so happy, but now the seat of moummg and woe : 
ne by one, they returned to tell the same melanchdy tale — ^that dHor 
ofely and beloved Gertrude neither in life nor in death was to be found 



PART, xn 



*^ No, no, the radiance is not dim, 
lliat used to gild his favourite lull ; 
Hie pleasures that were dear to him, 
Are dear to life and nature still. 
But, ah ! his home is not as fidr, 
Ne^ected most his gardens be : 
The lilies droop and wither there, 
And seem to whisper, ^* Where is she t^ 



[TmoMdiat moment — and days, and months, and yean, in their slow 
Nod passed away — ^no tidings came. Time, untiring and hee^Qess, stiSt 
M hu onward ffi§^ Doubt and uncertainty' invdved die bte of Oer- 
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They had heafd of the anMdn ■fpiiiwaii? of Ootodb!> hnd Sfc^lfaft 
bonrfaood on the erening preceding the monrniid event But fiom thit 
hour nothing codi Im AMriMffiiiift^d oow ae iirfn g Qiett. Iliey had kad, » 
rimioor said^ same iBiagreement anionglheiBQi^efres* Pkrt, in confleqMsce, 
had withdrawn %o &e >A|ayenmnfa, wheie they had uvled Ihemselvea «ll 
the banditti that infest those ononntaina. Others had removed, k 
^«^v«4^ «> «» flioift diitMit ^uteesME^ •f A^ 
)t'i^ «ia«gh^ bM 'CJNdbined widi <iM^ Q^ 
l^ndar^o daogeraos the piissagt •f tibHt iwiniinwi chain which 
FVade^ from 4hec Ibcciwi pc n h wta Tbrar lender, too^ hid 
M^ny weve th^ nptirtfcshsiaiifiy many tte sorposas of aH; bat &eir §an 
were only nttered in.wihispery tWr c^^eotarM eipired npoi ihar ipL 
Hip fi4h0r» Mid|fitee«t to every thing, liad grmdndly fann i i i nowody 
hawtD^ nad^WM at leBgA swept avniyby the tide <if liaid. ifiKmeaand 
llld ^^rwbed with him, or wbs rMM«bertd only as of a ben^ vtko hai 
}m^ Qn {m dying bed, it wMndatod, fat iMtddcriared,dMtmdiftl«« 
|Wii(g on wholn woidd ^otve his tides and poamMJons. StiSi, I wnfe fe i, 
no beir «kimed,hia donains; aod'tfaey wetfeta praaeasof yeaos mtm&mA 
t)» the Imperial down. 

' The ^n, too, was dian§pod. Happy it had once been, and penosM. 
II<miit^tadtMen<»it widiBiBilB%flsgendeasever8fa»aiiedon m wbiM 
taiM$^^ by soffow, end stained with «aiie$ and evitoing bad liiiyiinil 
Ov«r it witk» fadiaiHoe, as soft as was ev«r pahnd apon bet natrre iska 
On erery side was irisibk (be hsad of enki^ralioB. ^Vee andahtnb, htfh 
and Aawm^ knew Itfaeiy piaDea, and adorned each in loveliness Ibe sylraa 
mme^ Vow, nil was descdation and decay. Distress and aanatjr bd 
b#N^ itH'OMmhhiik nunatos •flunttaety to dm grave. Maigamt fintAI 
b vtotiiit. The melancholy BdBlligenoe we hnve pveviondy bSnded *a Jttd 
aheajy: given kw.fikima a severe shnek ; and she soon sank mider Ike sad 
iiwentibHfeo£ her daki^itttr's late. EUen^ faithftd to thfe oloss^ nOiwM 
im* Shit bitd. ndvsed her in&ney> had tended her matari^> and- abs 
watehMlovlerJhnrdeaKnto. Bai agpnizingas was thepsng v7blditoi|idn 
maternal bosom of Margaret, Religion shed upon her dying pillow a deep 
unniffled'calm; and she bud her head upon the breast of Ellen — that breast 
from which she had first dniwn the nourishment of life — and without a 
struggle or a sigh expired. It wnsi&ot distilidtly heard what last she uttered. 
Ellen thought it was^ ''Gertrude^ — her husband believed it was, '^Jeous.* 
But whether the parting moment was darkened by die recollection of her 
daughter's catastrophe, or brightened by the reminiscence of the Savioiir*s 
love, none ever dcnbted but her end vms peace. 

£llen, enfeebled as she h^d lx>ng hem, and worn out with attendance 
on her child, soon followed her to rist She would not remain under the 
roof of Arnold, however, thdii^ eaiUMtly bibett^d to do so. ''No/ she 
said ; ** I must return and die, t^ere my husband and my baby died And 
under the same tree that overshadows them, there also will I repose. It 
may perhaps, she would observe, be a woman's thought — but I wish, 
united as I was to them in life, and undivided from them as I shall be in 
death, that we may rise together, and go hand in hand to judgment* 

'MeediB Ahuddlonl^sarytve. fiobnd up as he was in bb wSe bod olid, 
hb bomntbaMlit aeemedto snap^ as.it weie, instanAaneonsiy Ibe 4i^ Ihstr 
h«U)bhn jto.eadbfiinoii. He had had liis sotraws; bet be bdinvedtboE 
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sent in mercy; and he saw now himsdf descending to the grave widi joy. 
The prospect of his rest wKsweoteiied 1^ Ab troubles he had met w^ 
His voyage had been over a stormy ocean ; but the haven he was approaol|- 
Inj^^ms AsUered Urom every wind that hlaw« H^ died and was MM. 
Otte^Htie nMnd oonrr^^iiai ahd Ins pavtoer, and bel^a^ its venfanlt 
CfH^eirihig they ^rei^^ sli«tohed in unfawfcen slumbers side hy side*-^ 
Wlife (ke vemead>faiiee of thenr meianehi^ story lived, the spet was 
y^ikty <Hsiled by the n cig h b o uia i ^ peasmitry, and tifmaed afresh, and 
ahfei»ed>^fth i w rwo . Tiadiiion tells; also, th«t some maided of the lulb 
Wlw a^ipcriiAed^ on the oteasion, to suig a diige in memory of ihe love^ 
S«rfnide$— ^hesename, though nowahnaafrolAlemfted intfaehfise of timei 
was for agM handed down among the simple natives of tiie wilds of 8wit 
leiiim^L The moliiem pmyedtimt their daughters might imkale her tirtu- 
oasenuni^e; nor were tiwBe nnwiBing to be oepatderedea trradiag hi;the 
steps of 8ie &lr, bat hapless, ShefriierdesB of the M omttains. 



8TAKBA8. 



Oht aMNum not far her, who heaeadi the cold baiow 

|4ow tran^Uly rests, all her. wanderings o'er; 
lo sUence she sleeps, the wave for her pillow. 

And lolled by the breezes that come from the shore : 
Oh! weep not for her, for each pleaiate had TaoDished^ 

£ach;hope whudi she cberi«|i'd. ht4 pess'd to decay, 
And the cares of affliction each fair dream had banished^ 

And chased all th» bliss of her young heart away. 



As t>right as the dew-drops, tbat sparkle on dowers, 

Was the first frl^;rant moment ^^love'i wfteheiy i 
The samAine of impphnsi beBafe'dt>n het hoara^ 

And fondfy she deen'd that its light woold remain ; 
But falsehood the sweetness of life soon involved, 

And deceit from her bosom made happiness sever, 
Too soon the brfcbt hopes which she ^erlsh'd had Kided, 

And suflkin the whirlpool ^f sorrow for ever. 



8heask\lnot<brltfs, for no charm was nauaaing, 

BM a oa gh t fi>r sweet rest and repose 'neath thf wave, 
And many «i maiden, her mem'ry retaining, 

WlU oft breathe a sigh o'er her watery grave : 
Itien tnonm not for her, who beneath the cold byiew, 

Now eramfidlly rests, all ber wandsrian e'er, 
J^r aitent thelleeps^ the wave f4t her niUow, 

And luird by. the precjces that come from the shore. 

O. L 



(SW8) 



THS stNsmvB Min. 



The P^rfliagoreaiis, in tfaeir doetnuda of monlify, declared, &at k« 
nature partook of those propeositieB which are common to brnteiB ; but that 
besides those, and the passions of aYarice and ambition, it was mmcep^Ah 
of virtnons impulses and impressions. Observation bears witneas, iSbat m 
the degrees both of this susceptibility, and of feeling, m^ differ so wid^ 
fitm each other, as almost to appear like beings of a distinct species : the 
obtuse, or insensible man, not only being an entire stranger to Ae refined 
emotions and delights of his more sensitive fellow-creatures, but being also 
apparently unprovided with any faculty for comprehending them. 

Th^ Sensitive Man possesses a strong and fertile imagination, a d^cacy 
and intensity of feeHng, much benevolence, and not a little initabOify. 
He enters into every pursuit with ardour, and is a total str^mger to i^pafliy. 
He has the power of discerning the sublime and beautiful, whereTcr they 
are to be found ; and no sooner does he discern, than he is enamoured of 
them. He is full of sympathy, entering incontinently into the feelings of 
his associates; touched by whatever is affecting, charmed widiall thatv 
agreeable. A tale of woe wrings his heart: he has not patience to bear it 
out, but is ready instantly to impoverish himself for the relief of tiie du- 
tressed! At die narration of dreadful accidents, the expresoon of Ins 
countenance would lead one to imagine, that he was the chief soilerer; 
and on hearing of a surgical operation, he turns as faint as if it were 
being performed bn himself. If he encounters a funeral processaoB, be 
gazes wistfully on the mournful train : he does not ask whose remains are 
being carried to the tomb, or what are the names of the attendant monm^s. 
He knows that a spirit has departed, he sees that a family is bereft : what 
more then is needed to fill his breast with anguish, and to make his eya 
overflow with tears ? 

In conversation he is full of spirit and vivacity : he speaks without goile 
or premeditation : there is a glow in his language, an energy in his manner, 
which show that he is in earnest If any one seems at a loss for a word, 
the Sensitive Man is uneasy for him ; but in endeavouring to prompt, he 
' only increases the awkwardness of the hapless wight wbom he intended 
to assist, and causes himself to be looked upon as forward and impatient 
for his pains. Should any insignificant person be present, who is treated 
with the scornful airs of greater personages, the Sensitive Man feels th& 
insult as if offered to himself, and from that moment he addresses his attri- 
tions in a more particular manner to the unfortunate object of contempt 

To die theatre he goes to witness the first appearance of some unprac- 
tised candidate for Thesfaan hononrs. He tn»^es befiive the coitain is 
drawn up; and when the performer appears, a cold perspiration bedews 
his forehead : he applauds vehementiy, to cheer the ddmtant on his en- 
trance ; and when all is hushed, he listens with breathless anxietf for tbe 
first sentence. His coimtenanoe instin^ively assumes aU ^ varied ex- 
pressions of the actor's. If a hiss is heard, the senmtive auditor is alarmed: 
if the performer is faulty, he pities him : at the same time that no one 
suffers so painfully as he from the exhibition of fenlts, which no one canao 
readily detect 

Though he be favoured with the surest indications of genius ; tbon^ 
versed in all the depths of learning ; and polished with every graceful i 
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t; bii extenuVt HmUiiy and apiJv^hciyMa wiB i 

a veil over them all/ asd ke wiU almoot draad to exhibit his utmoat ci^ 
abyitiefi^ for fear (^ bemg chargeable vriik imdae oonideBee and oateii- 
(atioiu He is c^asumed with an initemal fire, of indesoribable ardency, 
at the very time when the superficial and unobservant decide within lhem> 
96^, ^t he iii a strange, phleghmatic, frigid sort of cieatore. If he 
keflitiktesy it is not for want of feeling or of thought, button account of the' 
aipefj^undance of both. Solicited by a profusion of. beautiful imagery, 
he knows not how to decide upon the most appropriate : in his haste iia 
utters the hist he should select, or, perhaps, two ot three conmun^ed; 
wlAp the cold hearer wonders what can confine him, and sets Kim down 
for a man of weak judgment and barren imaginatbn. But let him retire 
toius tranquil study, and shut the door upon the distracting inq;>ertinenGieft 
qS the world : there his mind, being left free, and at ease, unfolds its vaiied 
treasures; and his conceptions, being invigorated with good sense, and ai^ 
ranged with the nicest discrimination, ere while come forth to astonilsh, delight, 
and edily manlund. Yet if an attempt be made to force his genius, to 
dictate what range he is to take, or restrict him to times and fonns, he 
durinks from the trial ; he makes a feeble effi>rt, whiich, if not abortive, ia 
much less productive dian the heedless exertions of less gifted, less suscep* 
dble iadividua]s.-|- 

The Sensitive Man is actuated by many fine springs, of which the cmn* 
mon herd of men know nothing, he is also exposed to many annoyances 
which others disregard. The sight of a disproportioned building; the din. 
qC discordant sounds, ^all jinglipg out of tune ;" the jostling and incivil- 
ides of the busy multitude, are su^ient to disgust him with £e town, and 
drivjg him for enjpyn^pt into the countiy. There he may wander through 
^uestered vales, or along the margin of some peaceful stream, hacving . 
his eyes charmed Mdth an infinity of plea^fMig objects, his ears regaled with 
the sweetest effijsions of natural harmony, and his every sense and fwiix, 
absorbed in lofty meditations. I should not desire to cross his path at such 
a moment; for were I to interrupt his contemplat;ions, even though he had 
been occupied in devising schemes for my happiness, I shou}d receive but 
supercilious looks, testy exclamations, short answers, and hints to be gone* 

There is a natural tendency to impatience in the ultra-sensitive, which 
diose certainly deserve to experience who officiously or inconsiderately in- 
terfere with lus peculiarities, but which none can regret so bitteriy, and 
none more sincerely desire to subdue, than the possessor. The thought of 
saying an unkind word, of using a peevish tone, or of wounding in any 
way, the feelings of another, fills him with uneasiness and selfdissatisfiic- 
tion. To expiate his offence, he overwhelills you with apologies and good 



* He who shone as the Father of Roman eloqaence, never commenced an ora- 
tbn without feeling a sdbret emotion of dread, and evincing symptoms of timidity. 

t Addison, before the arrival of King George, was Secretary to the Regency, 
tad hi that capacity was required to send notice to Hanover that the Qoeen was 
dead, and the throne vacant,— a task which would not have seemed difficult to an 
ordinary scribe. Bat Addison was so overwhelmed with the areatness of the event^ 
sndso perplexed in the chdce of expressions, that the Lords, thinking it no time 
fcr beedbig the niceties of critidsm, called Mr. Southwell, a Clerk of the House, 
tod instnicted him to despatch the message. SouthweU presentiy wrote what was 
necessary, in the common form of business, and valued hinself upon having done 
tliat which proved too difficult for the learned Secretary. 



AN HfTOMWiw wimom. 

. ialaed^lib weakJMn kn hekm too fteqdmdjr MMd to die i 
t^fipo Of-Afr-dsrfg^Miigf Dvto'kaTe Bot cued to vecaiTe « iioneiitej db- 
plerinrtf^' wlwn-lfaiAir knew tibat it wouM 1^ imcoeeded by a spirit so wA- 
4yd iml wbocmfthimint, Unt ihm was the moiMM for atknig &fOiH% 
andiiddiftg^^BbToabhwMli. 

' lUiftre^.^fliiek nihikmm'ibt? MaedwmiAiMid^ evM ill iie nortdb^MMi 
WkAnfl^iBlun^ptddaceitfieiiiottactmvag^ W^ 

catefawm ^iiikpM 6f aoma Uar <;r«at«re^ {kikafM at clmrolildMaUiig i 
' Bs faer.do^MfatayelMiiinib^tt^YoiintoatCn^ Hftf 



urMawl 1iaiBinyifaiob|we, wliiA l|e i^onaidan one of ifiesiniailoiiiM^* 
tmm, Bfcvlavefylbnii iB'etarfireeaat te the erfe of Us imaglitafiaD^ lb 
fli^aiedh^ileBs,.liiB line drags oaslovt^ till tiie retaniiir Sidibid: 
dmiiritepidni Id ilwMtee lOeased spot: a^ii beMds the idol lAl «*iie 
lbii«OfBlih>> i^tltBB vpon her, dieir ^^ meet, he is eoafbeed, lie blas^k 
Vbb am. Mi ^anateliei Iwr boniey Irettbtti^ est a diiNaiiee, and Ibolte 
Ui^ airiannd^aifiaid tolw detected in the pMpaM^ of soaie geSttf dsM 
Mrhaps in ae^slisr' enter some Atdtrtjr Mansion; and when the door% 
ddsediqpon ter/ ke leeb as if fer ever ^hut out fit^m the socieCjf «f ^ 
only iMingtiitli #hom he ooidd be b^fpf. Then does his afdi^nriniey 
ettHider a wMfl qf horrible imaginaliens. He oontrasts his h«nd»le stjle 
of life with the pomp and magnificence ^iiich attend upon her: tie oon^ 
hompbefeie Ub a legion of a£nif«w, who nmst needs aspire after one so 
l«f^,fcrtlanlaofan ambMoQs fnother^ an avariciottsfittfi^ 
bnitbst^/ all ready to deapiae, rejeet^ and ri^cule the passion of a nan 
wiraaofditime ii soon told> and whose reputation is yetto be eateb C ah ul 
AcMdedwItii despandion, he is either urged to aealoas ezeitkMtt for the 
uHtH/bamaat of fottaae and eminence, and cheered With the hope of at 
laifilthlreoeMng Whathe conceives a transcendant rewtard> or he wdooate a 
gltomandhop^essness: beooitees negligent of hitf health'aAd peiaon^ 
y^mf of Ua lifet--4ie languishes — and sinka into in imthnely grave. 



AK HIBKHNIAN WtTTiaSlt. 

Five bright Irish lads of discretion, 

Pdl once In a sweet botheration : 
They bother'd lo^tightly. 
One might hare thoocbtTighdgry 

Unriddling die a^Swrs of £e nation. 

Btttni wftg the eaose, d'ysniee ^— 
At hreakfast they had hot eggs three> 

And the^ bewg five. 

Their wits 'gan to smve. 
How they equal divided should be. 

Says one>— « Now III ead aU your care ; 
jQBt set yen foar down In two |Nrir. 

There's one Or yea two, 

Aa«l one Ibr yea two. 
Aid one ^r ms <«#, if«iiy 4ltu^» 

\edo. 
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The active and enterprisiiig Belzoni lives no more^ (bir /AstoM and his 
%tmitnft Be eipoiadat Be»ki«.of dfwmkf^ aft Ao lipt Jv^ Wfut #Qit^ni- 
ilitiBg a jmeney to HoMmh und TombiwC^tb aodtk^ piQMyoitf oa^tf finAnf 
Afiduauidifoaveriteb .He wn^ Abo a natitie ^ Fa4i|«» aa4 ^. inhiit#wp|» 
«f fltttei^ some yean wde- caused a Qiedal to WfrtfUel^ ift bmwi^ 
^Mff mMtAi&a €onatK3rtta)i^ .He wHs taHand of HeMokvi p«o|i9i!^<)iibifi9id 
la the eailier part of hk lii« patfoDrmed ttie pad o£ ^anpaaa n aipali|^ww 
dnona enacted at Lifbon. . . 

The rcaeardiea whkh hef made ia Egjq^ afllOQg dioie int«r^«|ingi4i^ 
^■ilies, ike rdica of ""faiDfy ages/* and ^ 4»^T^ that tb^ VymiiA:iif 
CepkKemsioamiamed^ nottherea^ainaof tboiprnir^AQfiyitfrcb^ o^w^iii 
Hmdotoa enDneondy imagiDed, hut of a« wdmai v^n^$MMj9t$^.:^ 
thair tntehur ddiies^ omit ibr eter endiM Vm to A^ to^irMfc oth ittorfwt 
aatiqaity^ conneeted aa that aoicnce ia wiA tb^ ^t«^ of aiipki# .auHtoMa 
aadaaBiiiienh-*.noti6e8 of . gCMeraAioiia tbil hat/a lang paflMd Mi^*' 



r.* 



Ccpy of thpJiSkdaL 
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FATATINO . , , 

foVICBPHBXirU PYRAMIDmt V /^ 
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paiMva APBaviT 1, 4^ Uoa4ieaiJ#ii sta. 

r VjIBEMBERENICIS » . ^ . 

Blifl^'Bt IIBTAB MO 

mntittna Damtek 



BT VjIBEM BERENICI8 ^^ \ tOCS of mnile 

aVBIifl^ "Bt llBTAB MOW ' , \ * * ^" 



s5?^CCXt1^; 



Som mistake has arisen ooncbnCkin^ this pndat liaommg q£ the) «Poftl 
Curfew^ which does not <^ sigmiySi hall to btiinng aft a ccatain. hbur 
in the evenhig^ for the cfftingnishing of Uj^ts^ but an iu^aiaarift (aaoia 
aaaie, Ckmoire feu, impptt^) used as lan ^xtiRgniaher. A.Blb. 6hdiliffig,'oi 
Canfterbmy; had in his possession aa fi)tensil> which he said had):l»Bnr:iiii 
Ids house Mm time imBi«roorial> caUed a' Owchw, or Caiarefem, iVrtn.'Siv 
vat^ whicit is that of patting oat fire inMmij, It is of eoppei^ rtnsttei^ 
together^ as solder would have beenii^Jde to have ntoltod with heat, Tfau^ 
utensil is supposed to have b^ea first nsed m the tkae o£ Wlliaai the Cta»r 
cperor, to whose orders, abiMit putting out foes and candies^ is attiibattd 
the rise of die Cmrftw BeiL 



• Bekoni brousht from the Pyramid of Ccphren^^S bono of sn aaimai, whidN; 
OS beins sobiected to the inspection of aa eminent surgeon, prsvsd lo be tb^ tHA 
bone of a Cow. -^* -rmr^ 



ANCIENT PAINTINGS. 



Ma. Editor> 



Sevsn years after the occurrence of the event commemorated by the pC* 
tare already described/ another took place of a character totally diSanak, 
but idiich was deeined no less deservhig of record ; and in this^ as in Ae 
ibrmer instance^ the Pointer was called in, to illustrate and strengtiien flir 
memorial of thie historian. Tlie two pictures, of which I am now togire 
some accdunt, relate to the friendly interview between Henry VIIL of 
England, and Francis I. of France, near Calais, on the 31st of May, 
1920. Of a Pageant so splendidly conducted, it cannot be doubted tibiat 
the most interesting periods for representation would have been &e embark- 
ation on the English coast, the landing and procession on ^ foreign shore, 
and the interview between the monarchs. The second and last of Am 
periods are combined in one subject, but it is difficult to guess the pnxise 
object of the first picture, unless we admit it to have been for the cfisplay 
of the ships, which doubtless might have been shown to more dian their present 
advantage off the port of Dover ; and the painter, who has distinctly repre- 
sented the English fortress from that of Calais^ could surely have felt no 
difficulty in delineating Calais'from die heiglits of Dover, supposing — what 
is very probable, — that he wished to exhibit at one view, the places of em- 
barkation and disembarkation. But it is my business to notice what the 
painter has done, not what he has left undone, or what, according to our 
present notions, he should have accomplished. 

The place appointed for the meeting of the monarchs was between the 
mnaSL towns Of Ouisnes and Ardres, on the frontiers, widiin die English 
pale, and firom the uncommon splendour of the preparations, it was em- 
phatically called the field of the chth of gold. For ten or twelve days 
scenes of the most cosdy and magnificent description took place. Banquet- 
ing, balls, and tournaments were successively exhibited ; the kings them- 
selves bore away the prizes of valour and dexterity. "In these entertain- 
ments, more dian in any serious business, did the two kings pass dieir time 
till their departure." Such is the account of the historian. It will be hn- 
agined that no expence was spared on the p^ of either nation, to give 
effect to this ceremonious and unexampled meeting of their Sovereigna. 

The painter has in part supplied the deficiencies of the historian : he has 
lArded us a competent idea of the beauty and magnificence of die squad- 
ron, which appears to have consisted of five ships, though twice 6iat nom- 
ber are to be seen. The port of Calais is distinguished by a fort flanked 
with two circular bastions, whose batdements are furnished with guns, and 
occupied by armed men and spectators. In the distance appears Dover 
Casde,. or rather a building intended to point out the relative situation of 
that forti^ss. It is elevated on white cli£&, which together with the lading 
<m their cres^ were entirdy the invention of the artist. Hie ships are 
huge structures, carrying three masts, unencumbered with sails.; diey are 
very lofty at the stem and stem, and are splendidly adorned with armorial 
bearings. The king's ship is only distinguished from the rest by its situation, 
and by the royal arms and supporters on its stem. Boats are passing \o 
and fix>, from die diflferent vessels, one laden with persons of the king's ^mZe. 

• See page 158. 



ham feor btfin^rt ftying, and displa^fing thid Taddr badges. Ti fa pt^hMe 
the painter ckose rather to represent the close^ tiian the commeneemetft df 
debarkment^ beeanse in the next picture be exhibited ^ procession on its 
way from the ^ore^ which is seen in the landJscape. An exact repetition 
of the figures is thus avoided. Arranged in its proper ofder, tiie grand oh 
nJcade pursues a serpentine course through the country^ and enters the 
gates of Guisnes^ a litde town defended by a strong fortress^ whose guns 
announced the approach of the English Monarch and his court. In th6 
foreground appears Henry the YIU. mounted on a white charger^ whose 
prancing attitude bespeaks the pride which the animal seems to ^are with 
hb higb«pirited rider. The king is attired in crimson^ but his dress is 
neaily covered with a loose flowing mantle of gold^ q>lendidly embroidered ; 
bk face is turned towards his right shoulder^ consequently its features are 
fully displayed ; he wears a flat hat or cap of black velvety with a white 
featiier^ and the character of the whole figure is so striking, that we may 
pronounce it to be a portrait of the monarchy and perhi^ as faithful a pop- 
trait as any in existence. The king is preceded by the sword-bearer, on 
horseback, the Heralds wearing their tabards, and various other officers. 
On his left hand is Cardinal Wolsey, seated on an ass. The procession is 
flanked by Halberdiers on foot. The mingled g^ups of -spectators add 
greafly to the merit of the picture-^4hey are scattered agreeably to the 
lancy of the artist, and are clothed in nm 



lancy of the artist, and are clothed in finery or rags by the same powef. 
In one place we observe careless loungers in dieir holiday finery, in another 
spruce beaux, and dieir fair companions; here strolling musicians, and 
old women, regardless of every thin^ but gossip and liquor, of which they 
are jointly partaking in the gipsy attitude. A sumptuous building occupies 
a conspicuous situation in this picture : before it is a large conduit, and over 
its gate-way are displayed the arms of England, the red and white roses, 
and festoons of flowers. In the landscape are crowded together subsequent 
scenes of the pageants. As no distance obscured the preset of an 
object^ when our forefathers deemed its presence necessary, the town of 
Arares is brought into view. The field of die cloth of gold lies before it, 
the dazzling splendour of which has been iaithfuUy represented on the caiH 
vas. The two kings are seen mutually embracing each other at the door 
of the principal tent, which is entirely surrounded by smaller tents, occi^ 
pied by spectators, as is also all the neighbouring ground. 

This presented a noble subject for a separate pictore, and as it was the 
object of the pageant, deserved to be more particulariy exhibited to view ; 
bat the painter, perhaps mistrusting his skill for executing a tent scene, has, 
by showing at one time, the same personages under two distinct circum- 
stances, fiillen into a very displeasing, inconsistenpy. Hie places prepared 
for die various kinds of sports and spectacles, are also' delineated in this 
comer of the picture, and probably occupy their relive situations, of 
course granting the usually large quantum of liberty exercised by ancient 
artists. All the preparations, as they are delineated in the picture before 
US, bear the appearance of unlimited expence and splendour, and seem to 
jusdiy the remark of Hume, namely, that ^ the nobility of both nations 
Tied with each other in pomp and expence ; many of them involved them- 
oelves in great debts, and were not able, by the penury of their whole lives, 
to repair the vain splendour of a few days^'' A flying dragon of consider- 
able size, in die upper part of this pictore, has given rise to various 
conjectures, but its meaning has never yet been satisfactorily interpreted. 



^t$ wy^m 'sam nuBM«» 



if it:MJl9]r impMtMlt lela^oa to tfaenO^eeiwidiwhkli-Uk^ 
jt worn AB* We bee» ofoMted by tfie sculpture whkth, in < rniimwinft 
.tipn of tbe«Q i^martftftJa evests, wan placed, as tbe i^leiiqr oC tW ^wHm* 
4nd al RcMMii^ by or<)er. of the French King: peiiM^M it was a bm^ W 
IbeMM^eie^ and if so, is attedy kioapabk of furiliev eloddation. 

"TMa .cwrious specimen of the art would now bav^ been in tbe posfe^iiea 
of the FVeii<;b» bat for tbe iageaiqus ocmtiivauce of apatriolic persons ytIb 
wwh^d to pcQseiiYe it (9 the coui^ to which it properly behKi|^ Vm 
nwQM^of (Ua penmi, tbev^ it dfis^isved to be reaembered^ ifi^imvegMm 
forgotjbeo... He carefiil^ cint out th<^ head of Vmg Henry, whiobioC wmm 
ap ifroady redi«$ed the ^uq of the pictmre, that Bie forogner vefiuod.tp:^ 
teppt it oa the teonaloTyhich he had before agreed^ , The ^ 
in this natUatedccnditioniill i^thouditsof partiiig with it were at 1 
«^en &e bead was restqred^ and r^aced with so mach neatness, 1 
mnk of Ae fcnUe ia only visible from certain positiois. The he^cl «Cf 
waxrior in Aepictureof die Qatde of the Spurs i^ppears to have h^mk09^ 
out in a similar manner^ but I never heard that this valuaUe pamtnig IM 
saired by sodi an artifice^ thou^ k j^ net unlikely to hare been ^ ^"Mb. 

It. only cemains to offer a few remariuL on. tfa^ picture 9f H^iry t^ .YIHk 
aftd hia isunily. The king b seated lender a canopy of mpvb woHiMMt 
ship* On hia left hand is his quee% and on. his c^ht th^ young pribM 
wbwe cqirfmie is neiAes infenpr ip richness^ , nor very $)iff9vea|iii ch^faa* 
1^ to ttiat of his &dier^ who weara a low crewned velvet hat» andai'eqil 
o( aippfe dimensions^ with 9&ck sleeves; the whol^ of doth and gtU^ 
splendidly embroideit^. The queen's elegantly attired. Sttie ift npHen 
aented as youthful and handsopie, Hie canopy and pillars whiefa offja^ 
itt ar^ aHmptnovisly omavent^cU and die floor is covered with a eaipet^Mkft 
rictoltpaitmu Afiopeadpor in ooeeorner of the pv^tuv^j, exposes die aniy 
whio seems prepared to act his fooleries. The executioi^ of the pietM m 
elaboiatie beyond descriptionf It is literally a nuuMi of ornamMit* wtriokaa 
detailed with the greatest exaotneas in every part G^ld and silver .^iHiB 
alil^e hi th^ shade and in the. sun, The nrtist left nQth^lg t^ the m»y 
nation; hehad few fieudts to hide> and if the d^fecta of his.ontiline Wdboqii 
ever so glamg* he wanted the skill to conceal them by a ooafiised.imztaia 
otofiilowip and.the.iandQmtQvtches of his penpil, 

YourV&e* 

ft 



FROM THE FRBNCir* 

I sbal) die in the Iteigfatof <!en>air, 
Should my Celia persfet to deny ; 

I flSiall die— witli 4eUg))t^^-»liouM the fair 
But smile on my love, and comply. 

How can I then cease to huncat. 

Since the fate of my passion is sare^ 
My death is the certain event 
' At once of the evil and cure. 
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TBI INVltiTlDK. 

^Attd wbttart tliduy idie ceraaooyt" 

SftAlCSFiARS; 



&NOB the time of the ^i^eotator's pef^mbulatioas throa^ .^e variou^ 
^o^iaies of lifeu his Only oli(ject— to drag folly and vice fcom their hidiDg 
)ilii^<i^ and hold theni ^p to acorn and detestafion^-^t^ authars who. have 
IbHp^ed liie.sanie track5 or ^ least the greater peirt of themi have alwayi^ 
•e^wed to have another object, in view, which has counteracted t^t, which 
AM i d hltve been the main^ if not the only one. They have visited only the 
•ifipene sphei^s of human intercourse, the highest and the lowest^ therfshy 
l$( 4k>w iadirecdy their own good'breeding : For as they evidendy, ironi 
4ittr liiUnviricqiiireiBentBitaad from their knowledge of the dead hUigm^gefy 
^dffii fttey tpok care to sprinkle plentifully throogh their writings, could 
Mfc .|»e Inkeil io belong to the iattei^ tliey might necessarily be deeded to ksso^ 
ci^j^rfrith tfc# ibrmer, and thus escape the palling suspicion of bebnging to the 
m ij i Bi^ dass^^f sodety, or of ^ving their manners and habits contaminated 
bj Aoftp( honest tndesinen or merchants' clerks. Now, in my opmion^ 
if tfieie be any )class of the general body of mankind^ by whom tlie shaibi 
of KUive, or the lashes of leproof, would be most severe^ felt, and bene- 
ficially applied^ it is by the middling class — far the most num'erovs. and 1 
might almost add> important of society — and for that reason 'it is uiait, al^ 
tkou^ afflicted vnth the ^never-failing vice of fools,'' I acknowledge myself^ 
to be a growth of the latter sphere^ and shall not^ I thist, be therefore con- 
sidered less calcidated or qualified to aim a few random shots at its prevail^ 
iogftAies.— Pardon this digression^ and uow to my subject 

\4lule sitting the other evening over a dish of tea, and reaclii^ for the 
twentieth time, I believe, Johnson's prosaic poem, or poetic prose, ef Ra»- 
ael^ aii4 taking at every full period aoother sup, as he, peihapss, when 
writing it, might have done ; the r^d rap<— tap, at the street odor, an- 
noui^ced the presence of that dispenser of joy and sorrow-^the pdst-fnaf 
And being out of humour with every thing that surrounded me, ancl my 
owH reflections pwrsaing the same ''old slabber'd tale" of humai^ infelicity, 
I listened with anxiety in ho(>es that it might be a lettet for me, Which 
migkt mb off the rust of sameness ^m the moment, and torn the ctirrent of 
tfiimgfat into a new streamy for 1 was iu one of those fits of eaatu in 
Which, aa Young says, we would 

" Thank a minfy for diaage, though sadw*^ 

ihktm, then, wiih what delight I hekrd the serVdnt^s footsteps approach my 
room. — '^ Come in," succeeded the accustomed gentle tap at the door, and 
I pdBed out my tioree-pence (being compelled to pay die extra penny for 
bemg about twenty yards t>ff the stones;) and took die letter. 

Befbre I broke the seal, I endeavoured to pft>long the enjoymfcit, by 
juliu^g myself in guessing from whom it could come.— I had no eAef^ 
Ibale, no fnend with whom I was in the habit of corresponding; and 
this indi'eaBed my curiosity; — I (eared to break the seal lest> accorcO^ to 
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^4 THS INVITATIOH. 

die moral of die book I had just pot down^ in die moment I expected to 
enjoy the pleasure, 1 should feid that it was past. However, after l iii taM i 
ing my imagination widi a thousand schemes of lovers and antagomsfti, 
appointments and disa{)pointmeiits, mjstakfai and misfortunes ; unable lon- 
ger to restain.my cariosity — I broke die seal, — ^when lo ! a blank dieet of 
paper and a printed card presented themselves : and diinking it meidy the 
in^udence of some penevering tradesman, as diey are called, or dbttt of 
a not less mis-called wag, by way of hoax, my spirits sunk down to Zero 
again. I had put the envek^ into the fire, and was-hc^dGng Ike card 
carelessly, just to cast my eye over it before I serred it in die same maittiy, 

i9hen I read, Mr. C. C 's compHmenU to Mr. Browmhukf, amd wiM 

he happy of the honour of hu campoMy on WedM$day nest, to tern md 
supper at seven o'doeks^ Unable at first to comprdiettd its meeniiig, I 
read it over again, and was stdl unable to decide in my own Bund vfk sA a 
to take it in jest or earnest; but I remembered that die day wientioiifii 

was Blr. C. C 's birth<lay, when he would come of age, smA not l9 

di^n was I satisfied diat it was intended as a aetioas invitaiiaa to m aodil 
party— ^and dien remembered having seen such things m some of the shop- 
windows, at the west end of the town. ^ And is tln^'* cried I, ''fram my 
old schoot-fellow Kunt Charley, as diey used to caH him at si^ool— ^tes k 
been pared down to modem etiquette, and begun to ape the hhuumo oC 
his betters? — Hien are they indeed his betters, for tndy they faai^ mOR 
wealth, and I now foar what I before disbelieved, that they have at least 
as much sense. I always thought him their superior in the latter pooit tS j 
now.** But^ accustomed to doubt my own judgment, I began to look at { 
the thing in a diflferent light, to argue widi myself whedier the wotld nigiit 
not be right, and I wrong. What an advantage virould it be to ieciity, 
if all the transactions of men could be reduced to a setded foon^ but 
especiafiy in their epistolary concerns. What disputes it might save ! Thete 
would be no longer any disputes on the doubtful meaning of a word^ aw- 
casm and satire might be abolbhed. There would be no more danger of a 
trait of genuine feeling or amiable sensibilit]^ escaping to give aolfeetsf j 
ridicide, than of a grammatical error or a folse metaphor, to refresh As 
palate of friendly cnticism. It seems likewise that a strong argomait may 
be drawn from analogy in favour of this formal correspondence ; forna As 
object is to protect ^ weak from the insiihs of die strong, and to i 
die state of every man to a common level of muscular power— so the < 
of this refinement upon feeling might be to reduce die power of f 
to an universal equality, and ignorance might then no longer have to *lide 
its diodnished head," but mi^ stalk abroad in iuH day, aecure f 
detection of wisdom or experience : 

Then, the hold and coward, 
The wibe and fool, the artist and unread. 
The hard an^soft^ seem all affin'd and lun :-^ 

wUch qieration, to speak m the language of a stoclc broker* wouUme 
rise to riches over knowledge of 20 per cent JVVhat might b^ theefir^ts <{ 
• snch a system upon the unfortunate race of Authors, I will not pretoid f 
divine f but I cannot think it would be less calamitous than die blue h$ 
and black jobes. ^ Farewell, a long fareweD,* might they exclaim, to 
sfamdcrs^ breach of promises, guiurantees, parole agreements, &c. &c. " ' 



LitmtAinr itaovbt* N$7g 

«n£*t e^Mi i^TDdU 1dm Utf OtHr attfwtiona^ and bm&» hatf theklen^^ 
HeMMk} tNHild exokiw tbot tliere hmd been a devaatatioii of all that gives( 
1^ tet 13e; while on (Im other htmd kan Prapneiy wouM &ttei» on &e 
'▼apoaffi of tiagnaiit paasMiu. Here my theory bi^ke down-^I took my 
0tf 10 wash down the dry aobjeoi ; but my t^a> not partaking of aii(y of tbef 
-mmfttk 'Of my mattnatmiis, but rather of the fri^dity ol' the fashioo t 
'AfjnuMlcdy I took onevupaaa oooUng drtn^t td my fevetish semdbility, and 
emptied the rest into the slop-basin. Just then a thc«ight struck rae> hke one. of 
those important philosophical truths which accident alone discloses — thus t 
reasoned — ^my tea has cooled. WhyHworiteooled ? From a natural inclination, 
or disposition, which all warm bodies have to giv^out caloric ; may not this 
prindf^e, thought I, be applied mofe vmenaily ? nay, even to morals and 
feelings ? And then I have at once a Newtonian cause, both efficient and 
trae, for fashionable refinement It Wno Umget a gradoid depravity of man- 
ners, but tke :e&6t of a natural clnd pre-existent cause. Tbe manners, I 
then called to mind, have, according to general r^ort, become less 
warm dian formeriy, and thia to ray new theory was ^confirmation strong 
as proofs of holy wri^ f no t resolved to wfke a hA eliKAdation of the decaif 
9f heaU. The plfeaswe of this reverie absorbed for a menient my former 
warmfli, and turned the flood of thought another way. " However it soon 
ebbed again, and my feelings now vented themselves upon the 
(^fending card, which in a moment of disgust 1 tore op, and, not to give 
it a chance of expomgite own folW, stnfiied it between the bars of die grate ; 
and as I watched its last spaii^s, ^ThuB,** cried i> ^perish all die enemies 
to un^iackledfiriendship and genuine feeling!" . 

I immediately sal down to pen an answer : — TKr. Brownstudy's compH- 

ments to Mr. C. C , deepfyv^fet^-^ere I paused to consider whether 

* deeply" was not an unnecessary word, and might not offend good-breeding; 
by discovering a spaA of real fMbig. I steeotdingty erased it and pro- 
ceeded, — ^die canse which wiB prevent hhinr from accepting his kind invita- 
tion. Here I should have stopped, and the thing woulahave done well 
tnoogfa, but leeHng gql Ae Wttsv of we s a d I adifedy * He is also sorry 
that he has no ]poHte , kiter-^tfiiitr^ or pfinted ffotws, to return his answer 

in terms of fashionalile correetness ; Mr.B. tvusts thersfbt^ diatMr. C. C 's 

;eodness^'' which latter word viras written over an erasure oX friendship, 
*will place all errors in that respect to the score of ignorance, rather dian 
b any intentional offence." I fulded it up, sealed and directed it, and 
llaced it on the table ready to be sent to the post 

Afler this was over, and'l began to cOoI a little on the subject, I be- 
hooglit me of the invitatiouj^ and reflected .on ^e feast of observation I 
night enjoy in sueh a^ ipoeting; I begsgo. fo waver (nf 'my (brmer determina- 
ion. Tlie letter was not yet gone ; them -wm stiU time to retract ; and if 
[ahonld accept the invittefiony t emildbe none the wane^ and might be some- 
hing the better. ^J^esi^l^ tbe true reasoft of my refasal might only expose 
Be to ridicule, and a false one I disdained to give. It is with those things 
or which we have ^emdwrnkitHy a» with poor chastity , when once we admit 
)^ ""if Ishwld/' it is all over with m^ <^be who ]M»iiat«» is lost" So it 
roved with me ; and the result was, that the note foHewed the card^ and I 
lade up my mind to follow the fasUon, however unfasfaiduably. 
Having thu« disposed of the invHatioii, I heaved a sentimental sigh, 
lanked my stars that fortmie had placed ne in a spheae vrhere the corrod- 
ig nutXf tefinement had not yet penetrated, nor spread its baleful influ- 
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ence ; vfhere (he name was nolyet whoHy di^cNaed -from llMattmelive linn 
of friendship, and wliere die [Jain, Ikinest, open-faeaited Englialnuua miA 
still be fbnnd, though surrounded by die pidOb and perfnmefy of fim^ 
poUtetse^ And diough diese be now hovering over my own sjdiere^ rtttdy to 
descend when honesty shall give them pkce, yet, ere diey faU, I Irwt ^ti 
I shall have ascended to that sphere, where the forms of friendalap AaU be 
|io more confounded widi the marks of hypocrisy, or -feeling 
for the sake of re6nement 



TO MARCO BOStABSr. 

SuBLiM ELY ascended thy muI, 

Boszarri, — ^thou chief of the brave ! 
How serene was thv death in the batde-storm's roll^ 

How tranqail thy slorioas grave ! 

Tbv spirit was radumt in light, 

A beantilbl star of the morning! 
It shone mid the liost of the firmament bright, 

And glanced in the time of the dawning! 

The fam'd classic land of thy birth. 

Awoke at thine echoing voice ; 
And the shades of the ancients desoended to earth, 

As it sammon'd their children to rise.^ — . 

In the condicf s infuriate dde. 

With a band of thv chosen ones round thee, 
And stemming the flooa of the enemy's pride, 

The laurels of victory crowned thee. 

When the foe wasi dispersing and fled. 

The career of thy gallantry dosed. 
And thy spirit rejoined the illustrious dead. 

And tny form with their ashes reposed. 

Thou art set in the noon-tide of fame, 
■ Thy spirit has fled in its glonr. 
But the lustre that plays round the patriot's mwie. 

Shall brighten the annals of story I 
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I saw thee, when in attitode of prayer 

Thy countenance was raised towards the sky, 

Pale as the hues of ansel purity! 
Without one tinge of earthly passion there : 
While the Inxunance of thine auburn hair 

Shaded thy brow, and half conceaPd the eye 

Which sparkled with celestial brilliancy. 
I thought thee like some guardian seraph fidr. 
Who Ins appointed chane on earth is tending; 

But ever and anon his looks of l^t 
Are to his native dime of bliss ascenoing. 

As there he longs again to wing hb mght! 
— And though my knee before my Ood was bending, 

1 worshipped thee, his emanation bright! 

I. Ri 
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Itie MoDKEW l^AVSLLBS^ a Pbpidar DtBCtipHf^n, Geognphical^ Hislo-; 
tktl, %nd Topo^n^hical, of die Tarioos Coimtries of the Globe. YoL I. 
Palestine. l§mo. Plates and Maps. London. James Bimoan. 

Tms Work is a condensation of the most mterestmg and yahiable docn- 
Bients that aie to be found in the works of our recent traveUers^ and is 
•dited hj a gentleman obviously acquainted with the nature of his office^ 
froni the care, perspicuity, and diligence, with which he has executed it. 
The Woik is printed in an elegant cabinet form, is ornamented with Cop- 
per Plates and Maps, and will doubtless prove a valuable addition to the 
libraries of all classes of *'his'Majest3r's Hege subjects.^ 

The prtant state of ^ God's chosen people," in tiie land of their fore- 
fiiiheiB, is laconically and energetically depicted. Their nambeni, posses* 
noDS, feasts, synagogues, pecu&rities, and the beauty of their females, are 
&US delineated. 

*"rhe Jews reside chiefly on die edge of Mount Zion, and in the lower 
put of die city, near die shambles, wluch, in summer, are dreadfully offm^ 
aiye. Their number is 10,000 ; an amaxing increase, withindie past thirtf; 
years. 

''flfaity of the Jews are rich and in comfortable circnmstanees, and pos- 
sess a good deal of property in Jerusalem ; but they are careful to conceal 
dieir wealth, and even their comfort, from the jealous eye of their rulers^ 
le4 by awakening their cupidity, some vile, indefensible plot should be 
devised to their prejudice. In going to visit a respectable Jew in the hdy 
city, it is a common thing to pass to his house over a ruined fore-ground, 
and up an awkward outside stair, constructed of rough impcdished stones, 
that totter under the foot; but it improves as you ascend, and at the top 
Ins a respectable appearance, as it ends in an agreeable platform in ^KMit 
^ the boQ/ie. On entering the house itself, it is found to be clean and wdl 
finniihed; the so^ are covered witli Persian carpets, and the people seem 
^py to receive you. The visitor is entertained widi oofiee and tobacco, 
«s is the custom in the houses of the Turks and Christians. The ladiea 
ptesented diemsehes with an ease and address that surprised me, and 
Kcilled to my memory the pleasing society of Europe. This diffBrence of 
ttuuier arises from many of the Jewish families in Jerusalem having resid- 
^ in Spam and Portugal, where the females had rid themselves of 'die 
crael domestic fetters of the East, and, on returning to their beloved knd, 
^ ^^'y properly maintained their jusdy acquired freedom and rank in 
society. They almost all speak a broken Italian, so diat conversation goes 
Da w^ut the clumsy aid of an interpreter." 

THE FEAST OF THE PA880VBE. 

It was the feast of the Passover, and diey weretdl eating unleavened bread; 
^e of which was presented to me as a curiosity, and I parted^ of it, 
■miy diat I might have the gratification of eating unleavened bread with 
k SODS and daughters of Jac% in Jerusalem; it is very insipid fare, and 
M> oae would eat it from choice. For the same reason I went to the synft- 
K^> of which there are two in Jerusalem, although I visited only one. 
nie form of worshm is the same as in this country, and I believe in every 
^^'"otiy which the Jews inhabit The females have a separate part of thie 
7|^H[ogues in Europe, and in the Christian churches aU over the Levant 
^ are not, however, expected to be frequent or regular in their atton- 
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dance on public wonbip. The kdies generally make a p<nnt ci gmag on 
^ Sanday»> Ant is Ibe Aiday sagfat or Sa^uyday mominft after tbey an 
BUuAded ; and being tbQB int]X>duced in dieir new capacity, once a jear is 
considenfll as a< MdHci^nt ooinplianc^^ on their part^ vidth &e ancient injunc- 
tion to assemble themselves together in the house of prayer Like Ae 
mtaSiea of soia^ Chnstiaa e8tBl]SbhmenlBy the Jewesses trost moie to ^ 
prajwn of their pmats than to their own." 

TB% STNAGOOUXS. 

'^Tim mjna^g^ptfiH ia Jenu»iem are both poor and small^ not owing to 
tbe poiKrty of their pos$esso^ but to the pcodential motives abave-meiK 
tkiaad.? 

THS f BWESSKS. 

^TliD Jetaeiaai in Jerusalem apeak in a decided and firm tone, unlike 
telnaitaliagaakd 4mid voice of the Arab and Tuikish females; and daim 
tba lUapeam piwrilege of differing horn their husbands, and maintainii^ thdr 
own opinions. They are fair and goodrlooking : red and auburn hair are by. 
W9 meaaa utiOomn)on in either of &e sexes, I iiever saw any of tbem wn 
wis; a»d was informed that it is die general practice of the Jeweaaeaia 
Jtmaaiem tagio with their fiaices uncovered; they are the only females then 
who do so. Generally speaking, I think they are disposed to be rather of 
a ftetknc habit; aad the admireis of sixe and softness in the fiur acs^ viB 
iiul M fegullbdy weU-built fatties, with doul^e mouldinp in the neck and 
cfain, among the iair daughters of Jerusalem, as among the &irer dangfalen 
of Fiijlaiidi They aeam particulariy liable to eruptive diseaaes; and the 
wantofofaildmn 18 as great a heart-break to them now as it was in tbe dayi 
offiaaah. 

. ^la pawiag «|^ to die synagoffue, I was particulail^ struck with the 
waan and waatched appeaiaace of the houses on both sides oi tbe atreel^j 
as wieH as wlibUie poverty of their inhabitants. Some of the old men and (tfi 
wnatiaa had mora withered and hungry aspects dian any of our race I ew 
aaw, with Aa exception of the cavemed dames at Gomou in Eiigrptiaa 
Hiebea, wha mi^ have aat in a stony field as a picture of (amine die vesr 
after Iha flood* Tbe sight of a poor Jew in Jerusalem has in it a<naettnf 
paauliady aflbrtiag t l^e heart of diis wonderful people, in whi^tererditti 
they foaa, stiU turqs to it as the city of their promised rest* Dney taltfi 
idaaaure in her rains> and would lick the veiy dust for her nke. leiuaaka^ 
m the centre around which the exiled sons of Judah build, in airy dream 
the mansions of their future greatness. In whatever part of the worid 1 
may lire, the heaifs desire of a Jew, when gathered to his fathen, ia 
be buned in Jerusalem. Thither they return firom Spain and Portq^ 
from Egypt and Barbary, and other countries among which they have be^ 
scattered ; and when, i^r all their longings, and idl their struggles up A 
staepa of life> we see them poor, and blmd, and naked in the sizeelai 
their oBoe happy S^n, he must have a cold heart that can seaMan ("^"fyw^ 
by their safieriagBy without uttering a prayer that the light of a recoacili 
countenance would shine on the daikneas of Judah, aad th^ day-ilar ! 
Bethlehem ariae in their hearts." 

JSEUSALSM. 

^The Jews are the best cicerones in Jerusalem, becaose they ^ 
fite Htm ancient names of places, which the guides and intemetea 
m§ ta the diifesent oonvents do not They are not fbcwiard in pn 
themselves, and viust generally be soqght for." 
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TOB PUUSCmiS or MBL41feMibY« 

** Oh ! there's a chann, — a spell. 
In Sorrow's plaintite measure.'^ 
Lit. Mag. 

Op all (he yarioos pleasures of which the human njnd is capable^ the 
leasations caused by ^oomy and melancholy thou^its are the most sensibly 
yt, and yet, at the same time, the least underetood or jplefined. Not only 
:an we folly enter into the- feelings of mooming and dejected friends or 
Dompsnionsy — not only can we readily believe that they find a real deli{^ 
D brooding over their own misfortunes^ — but we can ourselves participate 
B those filings; — and while we are endeavouring to console them^ we 
Kiceive diat we ouraeLves are imperce p t ib ly afleeted ^th the same tender 
lad opposite^ diough unaccountably mixed^ emotions of sorrow and delight 
i¥e see the almost heart-broken parent bereaved o^ the only surviving 
»pe of perpetuating the name of his fomily^ or defdoiing the loss of the 
ifllectioDate partner of all his hopes and all Us imny his joys and sorrows, 
lis proqierity and adversity ; — ^we see die son, whose whole care was wound 
ipia die life of a doating mother, -and who now appears inconsolable for 
ler loss, — amidst all their fears, amidst all their pangs, still seeking Ihe 
oob, and weeping over the spo^ beneath which are oonceakd the remains 
I Aose once so dear to them. And we are at no loss to conceive the 
Bodre for actions apparendy so contrary to reason. The mind feds a secret 
liiB&ction in the contemplation of its sufierings, and finds relief from the 
m (paxter firom which all its anguish springs. 

It b to the deep melancholy which pervades it, that IVagedy owes that 
ledded 8iq>eriofrity over comic representations, which is ackno^edged and 
Ulby aH. How is the hMrtHftrr^d, how' ai« the passions excited, by the 
■vin^ madness of a Lear, or the gibdmy resolution of a Hamlet, when 
yj wodd remain untouched by the finest specimens of Comedy ! 

b nature too, it throws a beMiy upon die grtuldest objects, and heightens 
beflfect of the most delightful protects. Wh^ does^not feel the truth of 
lit observation of the ^poet, Iteit beautified die sect, that was otherwise 
ifeiiortodierest:*— 

^ Suave mart magni taarhandbus tewaotti veftis 
£ terrft alterins swoavspectaredoloirem.'^ 

For die sight is accompanied by awfully moving and suUime, because 
idandioly and padiedc> feelings. 



IDEAS OF THE ANClMNTS. 

TsB Indian nodon. diat the w^d was si^lported by an elephant^ which 
bod on tlw back ot a tortoise, is surely paralleled in absurdity by that 
ht of some of the andenls, as nodced by Spence, in his PoLYMsns, 
Bt die heavens were supported by a brasen vault, while they attributed 
le iMise of thunder to Jupiter's chariot and horses ratding along that arch ; 
id diey supposed he darted die thunder out of his hand from the clouds 
Aeath that aidu They also imagined that th^ whole sea rested on an 
^d mmk^ nadett whiek^ao^e qpace weie die hid>itations of die sea- 
mIs and goddesses. 
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WitBN maids, about to laarnry 
Shall quickly change their minds;. 
When ftmuMM Captain Parry 
A oerthempatsage finds; . 
When citB shon tmtle dinners, 
Tlieir daughters hate a ball ; 
Then count your beads, ye sinners, ' 
llie sky's about to foil! 

Wlien aathors cease to scribble. 
And taxes cease to vex ; 
Wlien Lawyers find no quibble, 
Tlieir cases to perplex ; 
When Whigs and Tories mingle, 
Fisbwomen cease to bawl ; 
Then, rhymers^ quit your jinf^e. 
The sky's about to fall ! 

When Mrs. Fig, of Cheapside, 
At Almack's takes her place ; 
When Udy Harriot Highpride 
The civic ImUs shall grace; 
When tiny boys love birches. 
And shun an apple-f^tall ; 
Tlien, usurers, build up Churches, 
The sky's about to fall 1 

When John Bull loves starvatioo. 
And Paddy shuns a row ; 
When Scotchmen swear dieir nation 
Produces nothing now ; 
When Riofaard Martini speedKs^ 
Tough drovers ^ball appsd ; 
Then sl^ut your shops, ye leeches. 
The sky's about to faU ! 

When Frenchmen cease to caper. 
And Oermans love a spree ; 
When Stock, the city draper. 
Prime Minister shall be j 
When Hume in place refoices. 
Hard by Westminster Hall; 
llien, preachers, raise your voices^ 
'ilie sky's about to fall! 

When in the east descending. 
The sun bhall set at noon ; 
When air-balloons ascending, 
Shall journey to the moon ; 
When piis'aers on the tread-nill. 
Are hM>py one and all ; 
*~ I ch< 



^rhcB cneer. ye wretches fed ill. 
The sky's al)out to fall ? 



AUUAN FlYBALLAK. 
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CAPTAIK FA11BT*8 MBOOND ARCTIC VOTAGB. 

Few. V<>yage8 of Difloovety have possessed so strong a cbum upon fti(isb 
patronage^ as those for ^ding a Northwest passage fiom the Adantic kto 
the Pacific Ocean. This object has^irom time to time, engaged the attention 
of our GoTemment for neariy 300 years. Tlie prosecution of the attempt 
has employed the talents, and exercised die powers, of several of onr 
al>Iest seamen : and, with means of a very inadequate descrqition, they 
have overcome many diffictdties, and made discoveries, which have not 
only established the resolution of 6ur circnmnavigators, but have added to 
die credit and importance of their country. The passage — if there be one 
•^, doubtless, either within the limits of the British Dominions, or in their 
immediate vicinity ; so diat whedier its discovery is effected, or the non- 
existence of it proved, there must be a considerable advance made towanb 
perfecting the geography of this part of our widely^^xtended empire. li 
is impossible, therefore, to punme this objeet without reaping many impoi^ 
tmt advantages. 

llie difficulties attending the attempt to find this passage by sailing- 
through Lancaster Sound, having been clearly ascertained during Gaptahi 
Parry's former Voyage^ the Lords of the Admiralty determined to examine 
vrhedier it could not be effected by passing through some one of the nnme- 
rous inlets, scattered along the Western coast of Hudson's Bay. Could 
sacli a one be ibund — ^being ftu* south of Lancaster Sound — ^it seemed 
highly probable that it would be situated in a climate where the effects of 
the winter might be of shorter duration, and consequently the navigaticMn 
open fix^a much longer period. The discovery of Prince Regent's Inlet^ 
in the preceding Voyage, held out a strong presumption ^t the sea 
extended itself behind the Western coast of Hudson's Bay, and at no very* 
remote distance from it ; and (hat the land, known to exist here, might be 
formed of one or more islands, between which the passage could be made. 
litis coast had been so far examined by former navigators, as to preclude 
any expectation of finding it to the Son& of, or through. Wager Bi^. 
Captain Parry was therefore instructed to commence his examination in 
Ionise Bay, and if unsuoceasful there, to direct his course nordiwards, 
surveying the whole line of coast as he proceeded so strictly, as to aacer- 
tm the existence of a strait leading into die Pdar Sea, <Nr to put the ques^ 
tiott cempletely at rest as fair as related to that <marter. 

Ilie preparati6ns with regard to the ships, meir outfit, officers, crews, 
and instruments, were as complete as possible : the description of vessel 
best soited for Mb sort of service, and in these seas, had been ascertained 
bv previous voyages. Experience had pointed out what had been before 
wanting, to protect the men from the inconveniences necessarily resulting 
from the extreme severity of the climate, in which it vras likely diey waald 
bave te spend on^ or more winters ; and these were guarded against with 
apmdence, foresight, and. ingenuity, highly creditable to the ability and 
bmnanity of those distinguished persons, under whose inspection and con- 
M the whole was conducted, llie births were removed from the Aip'a 
"des, and the men took their rest in hamihiocks slung fbr the purpose. A 
Sylvester's stove was fitted up to distribute warm air through the variooa 
partft«C<each ship, and this was found to answer the purpose so effectuafly/ 
^ at die trifling expenditure of a bushel of coak in twenty-four koun. 
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the temperatmre of the inCeraal ptiti of the yessek was nminfained at aiMNift 
€^ of Fahrenheit when that of te ateoqphere waa 30>* babw Zero. "Die 
breath no longer formed a sheet of ice on subatancea adjofamg the aaikn 
d»faq( their repoie ^ bnt^ aonidst the rigoan of an arolte wkler, they 8kB|it 
in afMoteents wazom aad more eomfataUe^ than bine oiK of ten «€ thor 
ooantrymen at hqme. 

The officers wfie aH men of science, and very reape^laMe profirienii ia 
▼otions branches of leaniingy not neceasarily connecidd t^ith their prafes- 
siixud dntiea. And here occurs Ae only ondasion wfaidi can be said to hafe 
existed— *the BzpeditioR was not accompanied by a professed Natnrafisti 
wlioh we think it ought to have been. ^ Whatever is worth ddng at dl, 
ia worth doing w^ i^ this is an optnimi which the Lords of the Ajdwirilty 
evidently felt, and for whidi^ in the case of Ais Expedition^ they made 
every inrovuiooD, with this single exception. Hie officers had vanons and 
ittpflirtant dnties to attend to, which prechided their adequately pevfcnnmg 
this part of the service. They fa^ve indeed done much, and it raiaes oar 
admnatioft of their ardour and industry to a very h]|^ pitch, when wie ob- 
serve how much they have done to supply this omission, vn^ioat finOin^ in 
attention t6 any of those objects more particidariy connected with t£eir 
respective appointments. 

fivery preparation being completed, the Fury and the Hecla» the Aipt 
appointed for this s«rviee, took their departure from the l^ore on the 8fiL of 
May, 1821. To ftdlitate the object of their voyage, the Nantilna ] 
paaoed them as a store-ship, with orders to return ato soon as she had i 
shipped the stores she carried for them, after their arrival a(t the ice* 
11^ through the Pentland Firth^ and across the Atlantic, they reached the 
ice near &e entrance of Hudaeii's Straits, oil dra 18th of June. Cafilaan 
Ptary immediately proceeded to ciear the Nautilus of the stores mtended 
for the sfaipa under Ilis Command, but waa not idlle to complete tids opcpa- 
ikOk una the StHh. On the Miowia^ day the Nautikis commenced ker 
voyage homewards, and the shipa Monging to tiie Rupedition pmosvad 
their course up Ehdaen's Straits. 

• H may seem temarkali^Aat^ when C^)tamMiddleton waa eaiployed on 
a setiea of diaeoveriea up ttese Sttnits, about 4he middle of the laat tm- 
tuty, die ofaservations tnado and reported by him and Yob officers, after 
ocular deinonsttation, shodd have been dii^nted by penona at hcm^ who 
had no evidence at all to g«ide them, but only arguments drawn from ahp- 
position and a fanciful l^|K>thesis. Such, however, was tibe Ihct; aad 
Captam Farry, having so great a trust devc^ved i^on him, felt no amnfl 
(fifficul^ in determining how far he ought to dq>end upon infbmafiaa^ 
boldly impugned at the time it was published, see^g dmt die safety of aB 
under his command, as wall aa the final resdt of his labours, mig^ be in- 
volved in his detenninatiom 

Whilst the Coittmander w«a agitated by duoh considmitiona, the &pedilM 
was mahingita way up the Straits, from the north shoie of which it waa 
laaited by a trtbC'Of Eaquimam on the 31st of lufy. As these were the 
first of diat race which they had seen since they entered on tiieir preswH 
voyage, m th^ were by far the werM specimen of their raoe^ Famfliaiiiftd 
toEur speaM intetooftrse, they had laigely imbibed the corruplmna, widMttt 
hanruigaoquiied any of die advantages, of civilizHtiDn. They wese exceed^ 
io^ clever in nudung a bargain r^naiioably dexterous in thieving, and 
void el att shame when dateoted^ wfaihifc their babtts werefiidiy toddis- 



gatl^ng in Aeextome. ThMa ttailt do not tfpew to have JJioett rdieved 
1^ QUO ledeomim^ qoolify. ^ Two wopion aka^pnde dbe Heda oSm^ to 
iMiter Iheiir children for some articie of trifling vidue^ beginniiig very deli- 
l9Qiiki|F to ftrip them of their clothea^ which thoy did not choote to conair . 
4eK as mduded in the intended bu;gaiB.'' 

Continiiing his course westward, withoat any' remarkable occwvenoe* 
Cafitain Parry entered an inlet on Southampton bland, which he hoped 
wcwld bavo hronght him into the welcome passage; but to his disappoini-. 
mont^ he found hi)n8elf embayed in a magnificent harbour, of great extent 
a^d secunty, and which, in any more hospitable cHmate, woum be of fiie 
fint iupoitance* Having discovered this on the birth-day of the Qake ctf 
Yark> he named it after his Royal Highness, and retraced his coune to 
ysn^ed to the westward ', in doing which he entered Repulse Bay befoie 
bftf^ras fully aware of it, and decided the dispute between Captain Mid- 
dhiton and Secretary Dobbs, in favour of the former. Coasting aU looiMlr 
this bay in boats, the continuity of land was ascertained; and on the fol-, 
kwring day he renewed his voyage throu^^ the firosen stcait On ths.Nbr- 
them flhore a passage seemed to open itself. Captain Lycm, who com- 
manded the Hecla, undertook to explore it with a party in a boa^ and per- 
formed the service under circumstances of great diificidty, increased by &e. 
oofiwourable state of the weather. He returned on the 35th, without hav- 
ing found it passable. On the 27th anodner passage was attempted with- 
botter success through a strait which was named Hurd's ChaaneL 

The shores were carefully surveyed by parties in boats, but without any 
be^taficial results, and after proceedinff to the North till the 6th of Septam- 
bar, they were forced back to Soauampton Island by a contrary wind^ 
and a current full of large masses of ice. Thus a mon&i was lost in ooth 
^di"g with difficulties, which were found insurmountable* 

But the sea was soon cleared of this ice, and they had a fine run to the 
northward, and eutered a bay, which they called Hopper's Inlet It proved 
in^pervious, as did a lar^r acyoining one, to which they gave the name of 
Lyon's Inlet In surveymg tliese and Gore's Inlet, and c<»recting the snr* 
vey with the parte of the coast before examined, they i^nt the remainiog 
poctioB of open weatheiv and on the 8th of October they entered a bay on 
Ae Soutb Side of Winter Iskind, where they took their station for the winler« 

The first summer was thus terminated, and though no sucbess had been 
obtained as to the object of the undertaking, yet a great deal had been 
ao^mplished. They had carefuUy surveyed mor^ than 200 leagues of 
CoM» and ascertained that no passable strait or owning existed along the 
wiiole extent of it, and they had so fiur shown where tho passage did nol 
exist They had done this under circumstances of great peril and difficoltyj 
and proved themselves, fully competent for the wrduoHs service in which 
they were engiged. 

Tauiea of Esquimaux inhabitante were observed continually, during the 
whole of this period, by the parties who were on shore. But t)ie peopb 
themselves do not fljppear to have been met with more than once, after they 
had loft Hudson's Stnuts, up to the period of their arrival at Winter Islandt 
These last differed much from the flwmer, being cleanly in their habite, and 
disiplayiiig much more intelligence and good feeling : they wove als(^ maf 
l^e and bonest ; only one occurrence of a contrary nature took dace, ii^ 
vdving two individuals, and which compronused the character of no other. 

Koia-4per were firequeotly seen duriiog this.period, but tboy wore hi 
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'^nerlj ido fliy and too fleet to be se^Dared— odier gme wws fAen&Ut, and 
more emky obtihied. The supply was snfiioieiit to lamisli 1^ fMurly issii 
an agfeeoble and sidutary diange of -food. 

Whilst die idnps remained stationary, various metikods were eaaiUjfti 
io pass the time pleasantly, and to prevent diat emnd, so fidal to tfaenealfr^ 
as well as comfort, of peisons secluded as they were from all the cosuBoa 
lesonrees of society. Government had provided the dresses, scenery, aad 
oCher ^ propeities," necessary for ^eatrical exhibitions; and tiiese weie 
employed, as on a former voyage, to the evident comfort and s ' ^ 
ctf all persons engaged in the E3q>edition. A kind-hearted and 
lady, antioipaling ue amusement which might be derived from a ' 
magoria, had presented the party with an excellent apparatus of the kM^ 
and, witib a delicacy equal to her liberality, had concealed her name, Ihas 
'^doing good by stealth.'* It folly answered the expectation of tlie beB»> 
volent donor, and we do not doubt but tiie effects proved really as aerriee- 
able, as the exhibition was agreeable and amusing. 

A school was established on board each ship, and such of the cre w at 
cOidd not read or write, were taught Captain Parry makes the pieanig 
report, that at the termination of his voyage, there was not a single indi- 
vidual belonging to either vessel that could not read his Bible. 

A room was fitted up on shore for the purpose of making experimeBls, 
and an observatory was added to it ; but as the latter, for obvious reasoat, 
did not admit of being warmed, the clock was prevented going by the 
severity of the cold — a circumstance which must have proved very incon- 
venient to their astronomical observations, but which the number and ex- 
cellence of their chronometers in a great measure obviated. Attention to 
these duties, making the requisite calculations, and taking sufficient exer- 
cise, occupied all their time tolerably well, and left them no leisure to iB> 
dulge fonoifol wishes or vain regrets. The shortest day arrived. In Ifae 
preceding voyage this had been the subject of very general and anxioav 
observation, connected with feelings of home, and anticipations of reten- 
ing thither; but on the present occasion it passed over vrithout excitiag any 
particular notice. 

Many usefol and important discoveries have been the effect of accident- 
one such occfured to our countrymen, and they did not fail to take advan- 
tage of it These seas abound with a small shrimp, (Cancer nugart) h 
hf^ypened that when tiie meat, prefious to being cooked, had bees bb- 
mersed in the sea, for the purpose of thawing, or extracting the saft, lie 
sailors had fancied it to be reduced in quanti^. On one occasion a goose 
was left under witer for forty-eight hours, and when drawn up, the tuA, 
to his great astonishment, found only the skeleton remaining, bat diatWBf 
left in the nicest state of preservation. After this, the bodies of those ani 
mak, whose skeletons were wanted for prM^xya^on, were exposed to the 
depredations of these inaects, and thus admirably prepared, with litAe or 
no trouble to the stodent 

Various phenomena were observed during the winter— a doable mooB, 
the imaginary one being below the real one ; — some very brilliant Anrovas; 
— ^and some very singular effects of refraction, causing uncommon and in- 
teresting illusions. For these we must refor to the Journal, as tibe detidi 
would occupy a larger space thf|n we can spare for Ae purpose. 

We cannot pass on without remaiking the proper sense entertained hj 
the crew of the Hecla, of the value of religious instroction.' Only obo 
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rliplim aeooaqpMiied the expedkioii^ and of coonie li^ was on board the 
Fury, Captain Parry's ship. After die Expedition jhad gone into Winter 
quarters, divine service was ordered to be regularly performed every Suut 
day. We should have ejqpected that, under such circumstancesy tbeVrew 
oi each vessel would have been required to attend— that was not the case ; 
but the people belonging to the Heda were too sensible of the value gf 
the privilege of assembling for divine service^ to suffer the opportunity to 
pMS unimproved ; they petitioned to be allowed to share in this advantage 
with their companions of the Fury^ and the ^petition was immediately 
granted. This is only one of many instances which have come to oui 
knewledge^ of the desire felt by our seamen to receive religious instmc* 
tioii. It is a feeling very generaF among them^ though very litde known^ 
or expected, by those who have not dosely observed the peculiar character 
of that very peculiar class of our fellow-subjects. If they are general^ 
Ignorant of the doctrines of Christianity^ and the practice necessarily 
flowing from a knowledge of^ and belief in, those doctrines, it i^ because 
they are, by the nature of their calling, too frequently destitute of (he means 
of receiving instniction. When the opportunity of being taught occurs^ 
they uniformly avail themselves of it, with an alacrity which j[>roves how 
aeiuiible they are of the value of it; and which ought to stimulate those, 
who have the power of extending these advantages to them, to lose no op* 
portunity of doing it 

In the month of February the ships were visited by another tribe of 
Esquimaux, whose manners, habits, and intelligence, were far superior 
to diose of eidier of the parties they had before met ^th. We defer 
entering into particulars at present, as we diall have occasion to speak 
more fruly of these people hereafter. They afforded our countrjrmen agieat 
deal of amusement, which^ being wholly unantidpated^ was so much the 
more agreeable. They signified that two or three of them had before seen 
stnagers (KaUponas^) similar to those they were then taUuag with, and it 
was afterwards ascertained that diey sometimes wandered so fer to the' 
southward, as to have seen some of the Hudson's Bay ships passing' to Aa 
Factories of that Company. Captain Parry immediately conceived, that if 
any acddent should befal the Esqpedition, this droumstance might be 
made available to convey some* kind of inidligence hqme ; and for this 
pvpose he distributed amongst them pieces of copper, bearing the insiprip- 
tka, "" Heck and Fury— .All Well--1823.'' The measure was wise, but, 
happily, it became unnecessary. 

Dunng the time they were frooen up in Winter Island, several e34>ed»- 
tioBs wjere undertaken overiand, to investigate the probability of finding, 
an opening to the westward, on the borders of the coast in tbeit direction. 
lliese were attended with gieat hardsUps^ and with no uhiraate succestu 
Id one they proceeded so iar Nordi, as to Point Eliii^i>ed», when they 
fencied they luid reached the fiurdiest point to the eastward ; and this being 
passed, they expected to find die opening, which was to lead to the suo> 
cenfrd termination of their, labours. Their supplies, however, were totf 
fior exhaosted to allow them to pannie the examination fiurther at that time ; 
bal the expectation cheered their spirits, and therefore was not without its 
benefit 

We were surprised to find an attempt made to raise vegetebles on shore, 
by die application of means used for forcing them. It failed> as might 
have been expected. 
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*I1ie lmig«rt dkf was now fist BpproBitMng, bat xkb ittiiet£aa coMhi 
traced o^ &e letam of mrnmier, diat of die inereased lengtli of day-l^ 
excepted. — At Melville Isbad, so mack ftuther to AeKorifa^ they* mt 
feond tlie aeason mack earlier.^-*TheTe was kn increased qnanfity oC OpQR 
sea TisiUe, bat nodiing to promise a speedy release. On the 3d of JiHB 
iflw skips wer^ 9^900 feet from tke nearest opemog^ and Capttdv l*!l#j! 
Judged it adrisable to attempt catting tiiroagk tkis extent of ice, wUdk \*it 
generaHj foar^ and sometimes ten feet ^uSl, in order to open a possi^ 
for enalAing 1^ to arail kimself of Ihe first opportantty of resoming opm^ 
tions. Tkis great work was completed^ wken a ckange of wind, diiifef 
a hrge qaantity of ice against tke iloe^ caused a large extent of the hftr 
to crack, and drive across tiie opening 'tkey kad made witk so nmdiiyi 
and labour ; ' nor could diey remove tkis new blockade, by tke apfdfisaflif 
of any power, to #epel it into its former position ; but tke wind riaing fi«M 
an opposite quarter removed die obstruction, and restor e d tke opening. 

Afoer a tNmfinement of nine monlks' duration, diey quitted Wfakr 
Idand, putting to sea on die 2d of July. Tke coast of die Mainkpid wui 
dien completely lined witk ice, and tkat extenmng "to a deptti or nun ti9U 
Id five mOes to sea-ward, and apparendy firmly attacked to die skore. 9» 
seven days tke skips were exposed to die gre a te st danger, firom the tpmm- 
tUty and pressure of tke floatingice, but on £e lUtk tkey found an op e ui li^ g , 
yndch promised tkem a secure skelter from tke periu wkick dueate<i e d 
inm. It proved to be tke mootk of a river, to vi4ick tkey gave tbr name 
Of Barrow's River, after tke Secretary to ^ Admiralty. Tlie fo i b w iug 
day tkey landed, and ascended tke course of tke stream, wl^a a gnmd 
wateF-M displayed itMlf to dieir view. Tke impresskm must kafe l«ea 
flttiking mdnr any otrcumstaiiees^ bat to Captain Finy and \A awjiiiitta 
it mast kav« been peouliaify so. Hie following is die Captaili'k ovm 
accoontof it 

*0n Ae momiBg of tke 13tk, tke ice being stS ^ooe m widi Iheln^ 

tit to ^ n o t tk ward of us, I determined on examininglke supposed rfvef 
die boats, and at the same time try* our luck witk die seine, as tile pive 
s ss mo d a likely one for saknoa. Aeoompanied by several of tke Offeen^ 
tkerefofe, as w^ as by Captain Lyon, in kia own boat^ Ilefttkenryat 
k al fpUM eigkt^ A. M., and was soon fi^owed by a second boat ftom wA 
skip. Immediate oa opening die inlet, we e ncoun t e re d a rapid caiicrt 
aeldng ootwards, and aftsr rowing a miloand a kalf to tke N. W. by ^!^ 
tke breadtk of tke stteam varying firom one diird of a mflletorfiMirerfvo 
kmidnd yards, eaine to soMe skeal water extendkig quite aerosa. fsiwWiy 
cor Ike 8oadi skore, and kanlkig die boats above b^ vrater-marit, w« yti» 
bled op tke banks of tke stnan, vrkiek are kiw next ^ water, bar4e 
aknoflt immediately to dM kci|^ of about t#o bundred foel Aa ^Wt 
prooeaded, we mdaafiy keavd Iba noiiK of a firil of vraterr anfl'lie^ 
psoMi^ obliged to stfihe move mlaad, as ike bank became nmre precM- 
oaa, sooa obtained a finesk view of tke stream, running oa a mmcb Wff k k 
hml tkan before, and daskiag witk great in^ietuosity down two* siaii 
eatamoti. Just below dna, kowevev, wkere die river tutaa akMoal at • 
ligkt aa^, we peroeivad a maok greatpr spiay, as w^ as a lea dl w w¥m&; 
and kaving walked a skort distance down tke bank, suddenly caniea|iea 
dMi prmcipalM,ofwkosenM^uficaneeIamataleflBtegk^aByadeq(^ 
drsmiprion. 
"* At the head of die iall,or wkere it commences its pAwipal deoeea% te 
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dMQfer it contmcled to ^bont one hiuwlTod and fifty fe^ in bfeadih, % 
chamiel being hollowed out thirottgh a solid roctL of gneiw. After laJHng 
iboot fifteen feet at an ang^e of 30o ^ith a vertical hoe, the widt^ of 
tbe stream is still ^^arrowed to abont forty yard^ and theiv 9^ if nuisteripf 
its whole force, preTions to its final descend is precjpitated in one vast con- 
(iaBoas sheet of water^ almost perpendicular, fi>r ninety feet more. So 
aesily, indeed, is the rock perpendicular, that we were enabled to ti?t down 
a wnmding lead and line, for the purpose of measnrbg its actual bei^t, 
while a man descended from crag to crag, witb a secoiitl line ahacbt^d to 
hiai^ to see when the lead touched tbe water below, 'fbp dashing of th& 
water JGrom such a height, produced the usual accoinpAuiEtieiit oi' a cloud 
of m^j broad columns of which were constantly furced up^ I Ike the sue- 
ceMiYe rushes of smoke from a vast furnace, and ou tliis, ik ar the top^ a 
vivid im, or rainbow, was occasionally formed by tbe bright rays of an 
imdoaded sun. 'The roaring of the mountain cataract,* which constitutes 
n pnac^ feature of the sublime in scenery of thii magnilit^ent a;itiire, 
was here almost deafening, and as we were able to approach the bead of 
the fiiU, even as ctoae as a single yard, the very roi^k s^erued to iulTer a 
cflnwuaion under our feet The basin, thaftreceives the water at th^ foot of tbf^ 
fidl,'isneaily of a circular form, and about four hniidred yards in di&mcttr, 
beiiigiather wider tjum the river immediately below it. The fall ig abaot 
tbee 4{iiarters of a milq above our landing-plaoe, or two milen and a quar- 
ter fim the entrance of tiie river. 

'^AAar remaining nearly an hour, fixed, as it wer«, to the spot by the 
Bovehy and magnificence of the scene before us, we contiiiuisd our 1^ alk 
aloBg the banks ; and after passing the two smaller eataraet^, found the 
river again increased in width to above two hundred) yards, wmding in the 
nuMt romantic manner imaginable among the hillS;, and pre;»erv iag a snttKith 
and anraffled surface fi>r a distaace of three or foor milei, that we traeed 
it to the Soutfa-west above the fidL What added extremely to the beauty 
of this picturesqpe river, wl4ck £q>taia Lyon and myseif named a^r 
oarmatoal friend, Mr. Barbow, Secretary to the AdiYiiralty, was the ricli' 
aenof the vegetation ^n its baldu^ Ike enlivaning hridiancy of a cloudleHs 
iky, and die animation given to the scene, by several reiii-deer that were 
paiiBg beside the stream; Our sportsmen were fortiuiate in obtaining 
mnrof these «nim«ds, bat we hptd no success with die aeme% tho ground 
pnwiBg altogether too rocky to use ftem ifitb id vantage or safety. The 
odemlBcks were here tolerably numerous, and we a^o met with sonie 
hiackHkhioated divers, golden plovers, and snow4iuivttngs> On first entering 
Ae mpr two birds flew over our beads, appeaanf^ brger than eider-due bt, 
hat with Hrach less white on their baoks and wing^. nnd without the duck- 
UL On our return down the rivor. Captain I^on landed on the opposite 
lUfiy for the pmpose of makmg a dsawiug of the fait in the best point nf 
VNw; and we then returned on board at tWity muiutes past two P. M., 
4er the most gratifyiog visiit we had ever pnud to the ^?e in theae 



^Tha entrance of t]|is.river Immi* kt 67^ Itiimau 06 sNm tmdin longitiide 
by€hRmometoN,8P*35min.30see. We fQuiidathaiftidBfira«l0n to twelve 
feet water in mid-chai^iel for 4 mile beloikr th« fir# shtiUowi, «l^ 
deepens to as many fathoms. The banka of Ike river kid^ a good deid 
of mow clearing to them in some places, and we narrowly escaped being 
"Wimped by a heavy mass ftffing off into the water, juM after we had 
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rowe4 away ftom tfie spot. The mineralogical cliairactet.of ike ksid itf w 
neki&bourhood continued the same as that last described.^ *'" " * 

when they rettxrned firom this excoirsion^ they fimnd a soufliei^ hteeat 
bad cleared the sea of all the floating ice, and they pursued ithehr Coitfie 
northward, with an unusual facility, and had the additionid plensAftfif 
finding the land turned a po/nt or two to the W. of W. As flicy adVali6e<t 
(he waJrusses became very numerous, and afforded our mariners exodfcfll 
sport : they were collected in flocks of from twelve to tirirty eacli/' on 
pieces of floating ice ; when fired at, fliey shewed litflc cKspos^orir to 
move, and when attacked more closely, they manifested a strong iiicK» 
tion to repel force by force. Three were haipooned whilst in fh6 ^HM; 
and killed. When first struck, they became furious ; one made an (kAA 
on Captain Lyon's boat, and injured several of the planks with i& ^»i» 
mous tusks. Hiey also united fiieir strengdk to defend eacK dtfaier, a#Ae 
sperm whales iii the South Seas are often found to do. The/ 
walrus killed by the Fury's boats weighed neariy f^en hundtfe^ 
and a half, and was by no means remarkable for its dimenmoiui : 
aSn, and in bad condition, they produced very little ml, but ^ leiui pmt 
the flesh was much relished by all who felt no repugnance to it On widkai 
t)f its dark colour. We presume these would be very few in lininber! 
the general opinion is reported to have coincidefd wiUi that of Ci^lhM 
Ck>ok, who considered the flesh of die wahrus as ^ excelfent marine h^t^ 

On the 17th they had the mortification to find Aeir faith^fr progi^k f6 
the North cohipletely stopped, by a barrier of ice, which had not ^^Veea 
broken up : they put into the island Igloolik, where diey fooAd ^lfidA# 
tnbe[of Ei9qnimaux, one which diey had not previously met with, bttt wlM^ 
diE^sitionB and intentions were as kind and friendly as tiios^ of iuiy'cf 
die former. On the 20di Captain Lyon undertook an exciimdB dv^ fte 
ice, to examine die country beyond it, from which he returned on ftx^ iVL 
It contributed to extend their knowled^ of the natives, and promdti^^ 
good understanding already snbsis^ng between (hem, but y^lded mttiaa- 
covery of importance. 

Two instances of remarkable mimetic attraction occurred dmii^ Qieir 
stay at this island. On the 6th they succeeded in killing a black #hrii^ 
which afforded them a seascmable supply of ofl ; white whales i Sim Ww l A 
showed themselves in abundance, but they ttf^ so wary, Aht eV^ 
attempt to catch them proved fhiidess. PairiM disruptions of ke con- 
tinued to take place, but not efficient to open a passage. Several tsBd»' 
aions were made overland during the interval, to examine fte coM^''«nd 
at length they reached a.pmnt which appeared so deeidedljr to ^nyi fefr 
wishes, &at Captein PEurry 6amed it Cape North fiast, hi oonfideiklr«lltfe- 
tation that it would prove die extreme pomt of continental lafel^ ij4y 
direction. The inlet adjoimng evidently led to the westward,' inft 'MMb 
came through it so full and strong, that he had no dbiibt ren^ihiiii^WMi 
mind, of tins being a passage dirough to Ae Western^ or PdtoSAMIfll 
to perpetuate the memory of the ships by which it was first enhMifLlib 
called it die Strait of die Pnry and die fiecla. ^ev pained ftiv ttNb 
Sffdi, but had not gone for before diey had the mortification cf j ^ ' 
completely blocked up by a fixed barrier of ice. Afbr repealed 

to find another passage, and waiting in h(^es of a disruipdiDfe 

barrier, which never took place, they returned to l<5ok otftt^n-Mlflk 
where they might lay up the ships in apparent safety for die winter. Vb 




titcHJiiit uioffff, ' ^ 2M 

^-^M^ mudnmodsfy of opiHi&n, dkat k w^hi be attended ytitti gfeaf ' 
^baigc^ to fm» ^lat season in the Straits, and that fliere ivIas no protniise of 
uy advantage from «tteiuptiiig it, that could counterbalance the mkn, 
Thiy therefore retiimed to IglooRk^ as the place offering the grsatestrCpn^ 
▼eiiieiiGes for that purpose. -'- 

The events of the second sitmmdr^bad therefore ac<$ompli6hcd the InteHi;- 
ef fitt En)edition : they hadfaimd a posmge; but attendant circnm^tancetf 
foilMuie their goin|^ throuj^ it They had parsned their survey of it ^ ex- 
curBions on the shore and ice so far, as to ascertain the existence of a sek 
beydD^ it, at the distance of about ttxty nnles (Irani the fiastefn entrtmce : 
th^ had surveyed all the intermediate coast, fltmi the pbint where the' 
hboiirs of the preceding snmitaer terminated, to the shores at some dfs* 
tasee to die North of the Straits; and though they did not actually s^'ld' 
(he mouth of Barrow's Straits, yet the communication by sea from Fox'ij' 
Ghannel to Baffin's Bay, cannot be doubted ; and they continued active 
operations until the season had set in with such severity, that they httd }xt' 
oiit tiirough the ice for the extent of four thousand three hmidred And fbity<' 
duree feet, before they could lay up the ships in a situation of security. 

The well-being of the ^ms and men was attended to with the saili€? 
^ffigence and sdticitude as during the preceding winter, but not Cxacfly 
upon the same plan. The situation of the vessels rendered die exfaibittmi 
of theatrical pieces less convenient; they were therefore discontinued ; but 
the ocMistant intercourse with a tribe of die natives aflbrded so muchamuse* 
ment, as to prevent any feeling of the want of thein> and tlie season passed 
with as much comfort and pleasure as could reasonably be expected. Th«. 
utiHty of toow, aa a non-conductor of heat, was so wHl ascertained,' diat 
die ahipa were inclosed in a body of it three or four feet in thickness, and 
a covering of eight inches deep was applied to (he decks. A space round* 
emoh vessel was inclosed by a snow wall of about twelve feet high, which' 
fcnuahed spaoe for walking and exercise, sheltered from (he blasts of di«' 
wmd : the schools were revived, and diligendy atteilded. 

On the 1st of December another vdry singular instance of para setenad* 
eeoarred : a false moon amieared on each side of the true one, and at the' 
dbttmce of 23^ from it Parhelia were firequent, and usually at the same 
angular distance of 23<^ from the sim. One of these occurred on die 33d 
ef lanuary, I82d, and was very confidently predicted by several EsquP 
□r^ who were at the ship some hours before sun-rise. It is surprising- 
a race so litde civili^d should take more than a superstitibus notice St 
events, much less could we expect thenf to haviB observed ahy signs 
yieeeding their appearance ; and which had escaped the notice of sHentific 
feraona, and even professed meteorologists. Nor^does it appear that any 
iaqiiry was miatde, or any information ebtained> (yf the symptoms from 
^which they deduced dieir expectation. . > 

About this period Captain Parry came to a resolution to itemove from the' 
^Bada to the Fury, such sikores as the latter miglit be in need of for the 
Ikrfter prosecution of the enterprise, and send the formef home. He was 
[jMnced td adopt this course^ by die*^ desire of prosecuting the undertaking 
liriAout the losis of another season, which must necessarily have taken 
plaee, if both ships had returned ; and by the urgency of commumcathig 
Si the AdmiraMy correct inlbrmation of all diat had been accomplished ; 
jMie particularly^ as he had been infbrmed, t\aX if no news arrived before 
,Ae close of that year, it would be presumed (hat be had penetrated th^ 
Polar Sea, and was making his Wav by Icy Cape into the Pacific Ocean ; 
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i» wliioli cafe a BtofeHikq^ we«il4 IjMr BetfirQUf^iC^»^^€n,U>^f|i^f^^^(a|f 
m the spdiig of 1834^ at a {daoe oanped to him, thjBce to wait 1^ ^^^Tft 
Some of mf stocea weie removad fcr 4hi8 purpoai^ when syiu[4mm jt 
acmrvy appi^ed amo9gat the on^H^, -ap4 ^ ^^ 
during auoh% length of voyage aa nmat have been aalicipateit UBui 
a company who faAdakiaadjrapefit two j^tifs iA those aevace drag 
dnced'C^'tain Pany ^ gii^ up that part^ of faia plimj and adi^lfaf 
pnidenl one^ of fetni^aii^ home wi& bothriups, which he efeotedi 
maating mAk any event which calls fior pieaent obaervatioB, 

The time spent at Winter Island was not altoge&erl^ to die 
4|e Rxpedition : amonytthe natives, wko weie m the habit^% 
die shi^ theie wore some whose snpeiior intelligence maiked 
pencils veiy likely to fimurii tnfofmation which mi^t h^ asefol in 
1|ker prosecution of the voyage. A woman nmned Ili|§^idL waa dt 
pre-eminent, and she seems to have possessed a mind of sndi poweiqi^- 
we cannot Mp feeling a. regret that she had no^been bom in a c« 
and amov^ a society, ^KiaHeie they conld have been enipk^^edt to 
vahiable pmrpoae. 

Gatytain flurry conceived 4hajt she ini|^t be made to undacalanid.'lle 
■atme of a chart ; he then»f<Mre endeavoured to interest hermjnd in 4l^ 
formation of one, not l^^scal^ bat by drawing the coast by hand^ uridid 
its sinuosities ; and having made her comprehend die business in whidi ll 
was engaged, he prevailed on her to carry it forward — she did ao ; aadin 
she proceeded to fiH one sheets another aid anodier were added, m[itildM» 
hful run over twelve or thirteen 'sheets of paper. The chart diua obtnaHPf 
was manifesdy incorrect, yet it gave^ ififormation which, if it ooold hlQHei 
been d^iend^d <m, would hi»re &en eifaemely valuable. Capitam Fny 
thou^t diat probaUy the large scdo: upsm wludi it wa$ drawn, iwd^fti^ 
operadott of adding sheet to sheet, «d|^ ha^e been the cause of 4kim 
deviadona from die truth, <^ which he was alreai^BenaMe; he. H mm S m t ^ 
tixfAadned to her that he wished to have die aame ^wn on a mudt smmBtm 
compass, and supplied her widi the vequiaite materials. AcooNlini^ Ae 
began, and to hiagEeataatonishment and gcatifieadoii, eorrected dl«e 
wUch s)ie had committed in the former, and drew a chart 
accnrate. By tfaisdi^ were tau^t to eiqiect where the paa 
Polar Sea mi^t be eftqted, and they foond it, aa described, 
iag, as weU as tha^ of another of the nadfios, named Ewfrnd, mmAa 4» 
coast, after p a nspig diis Strait, inn Soudnmd^ and at no feiy ^rqal^ 4ih 
tanae. Captain Parry reooBacted that, from die fay of a hill n^mr Rajp<fci 
Bay, he had ^edced a peculiar appearance of the heavem, veij'1—g|L 
fosembling the ice btiidc; and Measia. Rosa and Bushnan, from the SMK 
of a^odler hill, clearly saw an expanse of water to d»e weabvardUlailt 
capes and islands; but the sun setting almost as aoon aa thty t^ 
gamed this view, of it, and lakes being ttnmerous in flna country^ 4h ^"^ 
dnded d^ it was only aku^ pieoe of water of that kind. We 
surprised that they Arew das conchision— -they could hardly have,« ^ 
to h«va fpvniddiemaelvea witUn diirfy or forty miles of die Pdai Saii».IK^ 
the iatenral does n<>t i^ppear to be greater. "i 

We ishf^U n^w relate a few partieulBni des c tip d ve of the inhabita^ 
these regions, and in doing this we flball eAen empl^ Glaptain Pki|v>< 
words ; the descmpdons given by an eye-witess beiag not only dheti 
conect, bat also the moat lively and impressive : dicMfore, except 
we abridge the Captani'i^ account, we shdl use his oian wonb. 
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Hm tilbes are wanderan in die fallest senw of ike ttrordU H^y btif 
ift iMM abode, but travenie (be country^ as a 99f^j of food^ or cfM»f 

iDliPge, influences them, T|iey are bat few in miiaiber^ jfk frobat^Sf 
mH^ as file country is capable of siq^rtingi witfi Ae e^^kting ipcsjans 
rf ^ ^j ftl i' M i j^ ' tbeir powers. Tbey are divided into distinct bodies, isWff 
fli(i||^ a few fomilies each $ and when these meet^ it does not appea^a^ 
9 i^.mr united mto larger bocyetf. Indeed, as they tuive a periie^ 
hm^'^ war, there is no. motive for a union, which wowl onlyraidar 
noit, dffieult tiie meuis of subsistence. Many individuala muot pecish 
tenMt «f^^ery winter, and the urgent necessities which were endwred \yS 
tel.hf the ne^boarhood of the ^hips, notwithstanding the boiurty <^ 
CMwa Parrr and his associalies, leaves no doubt of £e miseiable lof 
trfm ninst have b^faUen thein, had they not received this fuunstaace* 
htf^i to no labour but that of hunting and ^hiitg, they seem to have xmf 
idea if aecimulating the fruits of Uieir exertions. The only circumstance 
dut dftred itself in of^osition to this assertion^ being, of their having, Ol| 
one ar two oecasions, preserved a small cmantity of reinrdeei's flesh ^ndef 
MHoeslQiies; but to prepare a stock (^ ofl for the use of winter, on which 
both flteli^ nnd warmth of their habitations depend-^to dry or presei^^^ 
Ifce mvphs of food obtained either by the chace or fishing, seems bejonj 
liiohr iLoowledge or capacity — they live literally from hand to mouth^ wal+ 
lowntg in hixniy whilst they have plenty, and pining in want when all is 
derMed — yet not neglecting to pursue their game whilst they still have 
pka^, and exercising much patient perseverance in their endeavoncs ifM 
catch it 

No form of government can be said to eiist^ in the slightest deg^# 
UMBot this simple people, nor does any one possess any ^er authori^ 
vnvieoce, than what he may derive from his own personal si^rioaty-t-? 
I ifittMs of distinctbn that mdst exist every wher^ thon^ it ia mosi 
pnfulully felt in a state of society like theirs. Iligliuk^ before mentioiiedi 
citaie in for her frill share of cimfidence^ she seequu moreov^, to have 
beat iterated by « sense of honour, which could scarcely have been exi 
puted tn subsist among a peo[^ so nicfe and ignorant She had be^ 
'haujd by Captain Pany, with not having fulfilled an engagfsment, but 
k Qipbgb^s own account wffl best state the case.. 

* On. the 38th, Qkotook and IligUuk coming on boarct^ an occvrence 
M& place,, which, as it shews the diqiosition ^ the Esquimaux, and e^pe* 
U% of on6 of the most intelligent and interesting aSft^ng them, i may. 
tn ftiatt ;-*-Sdme time before, Hig^uk, who, from t)ie snoinior neatnesa 
ad^eieanUnees with which she pevformed ber work« was }>y this time m 
RHt-veqnas^ as ftsempstress, bad promised ^ cov^ for me a.lktle m^\ 
tteanoe^ tad had in ianoi sent it to me by the seqeant of marines, through 
lid «et rigbdy nndisntood from die la^ Sam which oi tibe weq^pi H 
npeL 'JMierWngdiatshehadfiuledinherproiiriie, I now t|u^ bar with 
iti^n she imme<jtialely defended hemelf with censidofable. warmth af^ 
tfavUss; bi^ without making me. comprdieod her mf^ming.,. Finding 



Iftahe wis wasting her words upon'me, lA^ s«nd,no more till an hour, 
jolraiads^ vdicn ihe seigeant. ^cddentftU^ coining into ,the»«jpa|Hib:,Al>^ 
■iiit6 |ita|ost conqpeauve, bnf widkH deciaion.of vmmsm pecoliiir jt^hevh 
l^tiofc/bold of hk strm to engfeige his atte«ltio«w ««d tlHw loofciOf k#)f 
^ *" ' in Hie iaoe^ accuaed.hina of .liot having. frathfa%e|eiH«M hpft 
to me. The mistake was thus insftaAtfy ^Kplnif^.a^4,i 
"U9. ■/ .... 
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tiuadced Di^^Il for her canoe ; but it is imposnbie for ine lo describe -Ik 
qai^^ yet proud latiffiicfion displayed in her countenance^ at having this 
deared herself from the imputation of a breach of promise." 

That such a woman should receive marked attention and greal Mril- 
gence from our navigators, follows Of course. It was liecessary that flMf 
should avail themselves of every incident ^vtiich coidd be improved' tv 
their own convenience, or the advantage of the Expedition ;' many wkh 
arose, from the shrewdness and ability of tiiis female ; and had tliey iMMi 
fewer [and less obvious, the mere meeting with on6 so supeficr to 
those around her, would naturally enough excite an attention whidi cmU 
not fiul of creating those vain and self-important feelings, which aana- 
tutored mind like her's can never be expected to subdue. 

^ I am, however, compelled to acknowledge 'that, in proportioti asAe 
superior underatanding of this extraordinary woman became more and 
more developed, her head (for what female head is indifferent to pnise?) 
began to be turned with tlie general attention and numberless pre^oiti sbe 
received. The superior decency, and even modesty of her bebuvidttr, 
. had combined^ wi& her intellectual qualities, to raise her in our eatimi fi u a 
far above her companions ;. and I often heard others express what I einM 
not but agree in, that for Iligliuk alone, of all the Esquimaux wonMen, Alt 
kind of respect could be entertained, which modesty in a female never 
fails to command in our sex. Thus regarded, she had always becai freelj 
admitted into the ships, the quarter-masters at the gang-way never thinkiag 
of refusing entrance to *' the wise woman," as they called her. Whenever 
any explanation was necessary between the Esquimaux and us, Vkfj&ik 
was sent Ibr quite as an interpreter; information was chiefly obtaoied 
through her, and she thus found herself rising to a degree of conaeqaewe, 
to. which, but for us, she could never have attained. NotwithstaDdEngi 
more than ordinary share of good sense on her part, it will not theicAre 
be wondered at, if she became giddy uith her exaltation ; assuming cestui 
airs which, though infinitely diversified in their operation, according tofm- 
. oomstanees, perhaps universally attend a too sudden accession of good 
fbrtone in every child of Adam, from the equator to the poles. Hie <w- i 
sequence was, that Ihgiiuk was soon spoiled ; considering her mliniwipii 
to the ships, and most of the cabins, no longer as an indulgence, bat as a 
right, ceased to return the slightest acknowledgment for any kindness or 
present ; became lisdess and inattentive in unravelling the meaning «f oar 
questions, and careleiBs whether her answers convey^ the infonnationwe 
desirM. In short, Dighukin Febniary, and Iligliuk in Apry, wuecon- 
iftssi^y very diffe^nt per^ns ; and it was at last amusing to rgioafcri, 
though not very easy to persuade oneli self, diat a . wom^, who i 
dammrely in a chair, so confidently expecting the notice of thoae 
her, ttid she who had at finrt, with eager and wild delight, a^ 
eutting snow for ^ building of a but, and with the hope of oblaiidiif 
•ii^e neeifle, were actaaHy one and the same individual." 

Two of •the great sources of human misery, war and fenoMnted 
are quite unknown to d^m ; this happy ignorance accounts fcr i 
portion of iie peace smd quiet which prevails through &eir tribes, 
of all r^ligioiis knowledge, and of ^ noUest feelings of hnmaaul]^^, 
peif^on of «U law, the divine rule of ^ douig to others, as'.w^ 
^V'shnilld do unto us/' is unknown amongst them« like a' 
divflinfedfeople> they have no «notion of supporting those wlw calinoi; 
themselves; and the aged, the widow, mid tlie orphan, have litde <^ULn!» 



McqMgteeAee6ofdertit«tio& M dieir actioni ate tiiiged vH|k 9c|Mi- 
neip ; £ej part with nodao^ but for what they hncj an equivaknt; and 
tboogh thej accommodate each other^ it is always in expeetatioD that it 
witt be returned when oppoitimity ofiSsrs. They oniformly dMim male ia 
pnfereace to female chOdieii, as the former alone can oontribote to theif 
aniBtance, when subject to the infirmities of inoreaw^ years. Children 
•re sometimes adopted, but almost always males ; the case of adopting-a 
feaiale is eicceedingly rare. 

The acquisitiehof property can hardly be carried fardier than the pos- 
session of arms> a canoe> and some few very simple articles of necessary 
(oRiitBre; and e^en these are far from being very generally coveted. In 
one tribe there were above twenty men capable of managing a canoe, and 
■ot more than &ve or six of them possessed, or desired to possess one : 
^ley have not tamed the rein-deer, nor have tiiey'any idea of the rektion 
of master and servant. 

Their general character for honesty is very creditable. The exceptions 
are very few, and the temptations must often have been very great Their 
conniilual fidelity has no claim to our admiration ; and living in the close 
qoarteis to which they are confined, notiiing like delicacy can be expected. 
Bigamy is not an uncommon practice. 

**' Twelve of the men had ^ach two wives, and some of the younger 
ones had also two betrothed ; two instances occurred of the father and son 
being married to sisters. The custom of betrothing children in their in- 
&ncy IS commonly practised here, in which respect these peode differ firom 
those of Greenland, where it is comparatively rare. A daughter of Ama- 
neeHa, between two and three yeara old, had long been thus contracted to 
Irotook's son, a hero of six or seven, and the latter used to run about tiie 
hot calling his intended by the &miliar appellation of Nodle-a (wife), to 
the great amusement of the parents. When a man has two wives, there is 
generally a difference of five or six years in their ages. The senior takes 
her station next the principal fire, wluch comes entirely under her manage- 
oent ; and she is certainly considered, in some respects, superior to oie 
ether, though they usually live together in the greatest harmony. The men 
lOBietimes repudiate their wives without ceremony, in case of real or sajK 
posed bad behaviour, as in Greenland, but this does not often occur. 
iliere was a considerable di^arity of years between many of the men 
and their wives, the husband being sometimes the oldest by twenty years 
or more, and this also when he had never married any former wife. We knew 
DO instance in which the number of a man's wives exceeded two, and indeed 
ire had every reason to believe that the practice is never admitted among 
i&em. We met with a singular instance of twd men having exchanged wive^ 
^consequence merely of one ofthelatterbeingpregnantatthe time when her 
foband was about to take a long journey. The au&ority of the husband 
■eems to be sufficientiy absolute, depending, nevMheless, in great measore, 
« the dispositions of the respective parties. IHg^iuk was one of those 
women who seem formed to manage their husbands ; and we one di^ saw 
her take Okotook to task in a very masterly style, ibr having bartered 
pw»y a good jacket for an old useless pistol, without powder or shot He 
ptonpted aiirst to bkster in his tum» and with most women would pro- 
whiy have gained his point, but with Ili^iuk this would not do; she saw 
It <moe the absurdity of his baigain, and insisted on hi^ ijosmediately can- 
celing- it, whidi was a.ccordingly done, and no mofe said about it In 
t^oeral, indeed, the husband maintafais his antfiority, and in several in- 
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rin^wifiBy lie mw 
m M {ii«tty ftupnuuy ouunier* It ia Tcxy nve, kowetmr, to see ^ 
leeed to lut extrcni^; iai4 tiie utiaoti extent of « hodband'e wmnt of 4w» 
^metf towtb hn wife, isoniistB^ in gtoead, in HiakiDg hec^mdk oc IhmI 
the 4og8^ wiule he 4akee bk own oe«t in the idedgeae^iidosii 
Widows ae mighl be eiqpeetod, aie not so wcli off m those w 
bunds fue living, end Urn diffiarenee is eflpeoia%«p|ieientin tliek < 
which are usuafiy very dirty, thin, and ragged ; when, mdeed, Ihejr hsfp«l 
to btve no near velatiTev^ur fiite, as we^hate akeady seen, is alill wene 
than this. 

^ I fear we ^aanot ghre m very AtvooraUe acooent of the tkuti^cf Ike 
women, nor of the d^caoy of dieir hnsbands in this respeot As fer<in 
ktter/it was not nnooMmon fer them to offisr thehr wivei asfee^ fer sak 
is a kn^fe or a Jacfcel. ^mae ef the youi^ men informed us timl^ wivn 
two of them were absent together on a sealing excuison, they often ea« 
<^nged wives for the time, as ft nlatter of inendly convenieiice ; aid« 
ilideed, vritfaoot mentioniil; any odier inslanees of tliis nature, it amy be 
safely affirmed that, in no eoontry is pvostitotion carried to greater leralhi 
than among these peOT)le. The behimoor of most of the wmnen^'^ocB 
their bosbimds were absent from the hnt^ plainly evmoed tiKfeindiffBtettee 
towards, them, and dieir utter disngard of oommbial fidelity. Hie defiar- 
tore of the men was nisaally the sigoal for throwing aside restraint, isbich 
was invariably resomed on tiieir retmn. For €iiB«vent they take cnve'to 
be prepared by tte repoit of the children, one of vdiom is mnafly posted 
on &e ontttde, for the pmpose of givfaig doe notioe.* 

t^e aibp of eoorse, emst in a very low degeee, yet are not eaiirelf isn* 
known. 1^ article most in demand amongst tbnn is wood, and iht 
ebnntry prodoeing none, not even a sbrab, they can have no mxfffy^ bat 
flN>m the dfift woc^ feom the iVdar Sea, which is thrown iqp onlfaeir \l^^ 
coast extending northwards from Wager Biver, to which Captain Fany has 
given the name of Bf^ville Peainsida* For afl the pnqppses of h^jj a ^ 
frOEon snow ts thmr imbreiaal msferial ; they cat it into masses, and baii 
mMB w'A it:' tb^ constmpt huti widi the same, and cover ibeia^'wiii 
domes raised of the same sidMlance ; and when the dreidar ceassos aie 
brought within a certain compass, the hole is. needy ckised vfifli a pMe «f 
transparent ice, which admits a fnifficient portion of 1%^ to Tender theae 
Imbftfetions far moie comfortable than bni been inmgined. It is tndgr te'^ 
prising to see s6 ignoreat a people acooainted w& the Btmdnr^'ef dm 
Idr^, apvkioiplen]&nownto&em>ohitedhiofPa]miraandBemepQl^ Ha 
taste for diawiiig appears to be prsvident amongst them; and in spil^wf 
those habits of selfishness wldch are inseparabte from dmir semi-baiAaiBmB 
0tete, the kmdMer afleetkme sometmies da|^yeddiem{ielves with ^pwoteeL 

^Toolooak, who now considered fabpself as (pidtefiMlegod toiniiid 
way into the cabin without a condnctor, and was not backwaid far Asm 
prailstii^g hk aewly^acquired art of (^penhig and shatfing the deer; uvA 'wBi 
me for a 00^ of boon on the 18th, qoiet^ drawing feces aadaniaBiSp 
en occupation to whith he took a fftgt fency> end we Wer4 oftaiim* 
nnnded, by dns eirenmstanee, of a similar nrapendty diqli^ed bx'U* 
amiable ooaatfynuui. Our lamented fiiend, Jofail fladdiouse.* Wv mam 
famd duiSfc Todooak poaaessed a oapaoitr equal to any tkiiqf.be cftoAfia 
take an intet^eift in learning -^ and eouldiie, at his preiaataae, faacvT'toflte 
voluntarily ritmoved from his companions^ and his attentiott' &ecleil:^'fc 
acquirement of higfae]^ bMaches of knowledge than Idmt of 1 "* ' * 
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be innild am|^fy Iteve repaid knj pahis liesfeowed upon foB education. I 
M always enteirtaliAed great objection to taking any such individual from 
yi'lioiie, mi tile dbiit b t fal cfaahce of benefiting mmself, et of his doing any 
ftiViee to the ^nbfie as an Meipteter. My scruples on this head had 
iAherto been confined to the consideration due to the individual himself 
ttid Is the relB^es be leaves behind. In our present case, however, not 
(ke mnHest pabli<? advantage cbidd b^ derived from it; for it had long ago 
lieooiiil^ evident, that we imonld i^oon know more of the Esquimaux lan- 
gaage, than-unf of- them Were likely to l^am pf English in any reasonable 
period of time. I was^ therdbre, hx from deshing to receive from Toolooak 
an answer in the uffimmtive^ whe<i t to-day plainly put the question to him, 
whetter he would go with me to kabJofMa nwma (European country). 
Never was a more decasive negative given dian Toolooak gave to this pro- 
pdMiL He ei^erlv repeated me word noro (Ho) iud^ dozen times, and 
tken t(M me, mat if he vreat away his iadier woidd cry. This simple, but 
jnesifltihle appeal to paternal affsctien, his decisive manner of making it, 
utd ihe fee&igs by which his reply was evidently dictated, were just what 
ceoid have been wished. No more could be necessary to convince those 
who witnessed it> that tiiese peq;>le nmy justly lay equal claim widi our- 
sehres to tfiese conmion fedings of our natore ; and having once satisfied 
fliyadf of this, 1 determined never again to excite in Toolooak's mind 
anodier disagreeable sensation, by talking to him on this subject 

' After remaining vrith them a couple of hours, and proposmg to spend 
Ae Moving day amongst them, we set out on our return to the ships. 
Being desirous of txrihg their disposition to part with their children, I pro- 
IMsed to buy a fine md, named Toolooak, for the very valuable considera- 
(ioii of a handsome butoher's knife. His fii&er, apparently understanding 
^mt meaning, joyf«%^ accepted the knife, and the boy ran into the hut to 
kkk his mittieiis, vHnch seemed to be all that he cared for in leaving his 
hsiie. Me ihen set off with us ill hi|^ spirits, and at first asnsted ia dravr- 
i|^a sledge we had purchased to carry our things; but as he begun, by 
Mi additmnal signs, more deiuty to comprehend our true meamng, he 
pnAmikf rduEedui his veal to accompany our par^; and being afterwards 
STurtdben by m number of his eomponions, he took an opportunity to dink 
iffamong some lu u n mo dis of ice, so that when we arrived on board. Too- 
bode was wnMang." 

Their knowledge of arithmetic is very limited ; most of tfiem could counl 
^>'v^ ^cw indeed could go on to tea, and b^nd that they seemed to 
bn^eidy a eoafrned idea of a number that coidd not be expressed. Their 
IngMge is singulaify eofnons, and its inflection varied ahnost to ii^niiy^ 
it is ako tery soft and harmonioas. 

We diodld ftifl of ddte .justice to our brave and enterprising country- 
flen^ ifwe jtffajte d our tribirte of praise, moat julBtly due, to tibeir kindness 
M VbttiMf. Thek humaidty diewed itself on every occasion which 
And of reheving Ae suifemigs, sapplying the virants, healing the dis- 
laies^ or wntigating the pams of these poor people, and that with a prompt- 
Mm i*!iicb must exalt them in the estanation of every man whose heart is 
ikibtt'ril^ place. We adndre^ Aeir skilly perseverance, and intrepidihr ; 
hA 4ihae are oooftiected ^iridi their jprofessiond duties, and unll be 
l e wteifcd 'lyy. those who are totnisted'With die administration of that fine 
s^ittrfice : but their coBStant attentibn to lessen the misery, and promote 
keeoMMi of the poor and wretohed of thes^ wandering tribes, give to 
%dr dteaoto a reu dignity and elevation. 
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^ Tlic rnauiry will now be niftde^ Mnbat adTance k theroftofvvaidi IIm •!- 
liiimient fif a Northwoat passage, (be object ibr wbich the EaqpedkioB hm 
ffptitont? We reply, a great deal — we have now aaoertained theexiit- 
^11 ce of micH » pa^tLi^e^ and the two opeauigf tfaroogfa which alone it caa 
be inEidc ; — Ihii m bringing the subject wjtfam vmr nanxyw limite. The 
rtkt(*Ei«^e (^^ Hii open ^ra on the. Western coaat of Melville Peninsula is also 
esffiblisbfd bryoDd all doubt Open «ea has also been discovered at Ike 
motitli of M'Keiirie's and Coppermine river,^at that of die ktt the eaait 
^mA been i^irrve yed ffir a great extent^ when it was found to torn Eagtward 
in the direcHtiii of Repulse Bay ; there is, dierefore, scaicely a doubt but 
ir r^ipiniii V^vvy couM hafe passed the ice in the Straits of the Fuiy^oMl 
Hecla^ he would have been qble to continue his voyage without iut0ifii|i- 
tion^ to the Coppermine River ; and most probably, tbenbe to M^Kcone's 
River and Icy Cape ; but the barrier of fixed ice in those Straits, leaves 
little hope of being able to penetrate to die Polar Sea by that chaiuML It 
will be necessary to renew the attempt by Lancaster Sound ; and Fnaee 
Kegent^s Inlet offers itself for another trial, which we hope will be 
successful than the former one. Captain Parry, however, on that 
merely looked into it, and finding it blocked up with ice, he returned ta 

froceed up the Western Channel, Had he staid a few days in Regent's 
nlet, be might have seen the ice broken up, and carried avray ; or he 
might have ascertained whether it was a permanent barrier, which, left no 
hope of any disruption that might have ever rendered it passable, if he 
elTects a passage here, as we expect he will, he will then have a vofyn^ of 
only four hundred and fifty miles to Cape Tumagain, and about twice 
that distance to Icy Cape ; and as it is very probable that these aew aie 
commonly free from any ice that can obstruct his voyage, he may be ex- 
pected to double that point before the end of this summer. Bat sho^ 
that not be effected, he may find a secure place to winter in between the 
limits of the Polar Sea, and may pass into the Pacific Ocean early in the 
following season. 

Tliat the principal difficulties attending this voyage will be auraioiinted, 
as soon as the passage through the Straits into the Polar Sea is ncooia- 
plished, we may fairly conclude, from the fi^^t that those parties who have 
reached the shore of this sea, M'Kenzie, Heame, Franklin, the EsqunuMO, 
and last of all, Ross and Bushnan, though they had only a glimpse of il^ all 
agree diat it was quite open water, no ice or other impediment offnii^ to 
obstruct the navigation. If the question is askedf, whence cornea the toe 
which blocked up the passe3 leading toit?--Twe answer, from ihe'NordMn 
parts of that sea; and the motion of these masses in that direction power- 
fully confirms the reasons on which our expectations are established. 

Let those who differ from us turn their attention to the Pacific Ooeaa, — 
let them consider its form, and tljo operation of those powers by which die 
tides are raised. They will immediately observe the extent to whidi the 
sea spreads itself- towards the South, and ^e very narrow limita witfaia 
which it is confined to the North. The causes operating to raise the tides, 
act with the greatest force on the part within the tropics, elevating the 
waters to theii- extreme height; but when these causes cease to act, and 
the water, no longer supported by them, returns to its level, (being equally 
distant from t^ North and South poles,) its reflux will be equal towards 
each of them, unless opposed by some intervening l^wrneT, The ei^avse 
of water to the South affords the great sup(dy for the formation of the riaiog 
tidt, and receives bapk its portion diffused over the same wide space, and 
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ibenAtfekpfodaoe&oiJy.ftvery.jaliii^ efiMt^ b«lt tli« confined limiAs on 
the North render the.dleclB oC.tke oetaniing water on that side very per- 
ceptible. Tbe oonverging shoree of Asia and America offer a barrier to it, 
9nd the waters are compelled io nm in a N. E. and N.W. direction ; and 
if the Straits of Weigatek* did not qien an escape for them^ a most tremen- 
dous swell must be fomied in the concave which wonld then exist : but 
tbrongh these Straits they find a passage^ and have been observed to turn 
their coarse with considerable strength to the Eastward rowid Icy Gape. 
In thb course they cannot collect any icebei^, not having passed through 
a dimate which could fq^ them ; bat they collect wood, the produce of 
those countries, along the shores of which they have so long swept their 
way ; and urging their cotoe towards the East, diey carry with them the 
ice broken up from the polar regions, and driven by the winds into their 
current thus formed, and with it the wood brou^t from a mete genial cli-r 
mate ; thus furnishing the poor Esquimaux with a scai^, though valuai^e 
supply, of an article so necessary to them : and vdiich, for reasons now 
isfficiently evident, they find upon the Western, but not on the Eastern 
coast of their barren country* 

We rejoice to find that Expeditions are now proceeding to various parts, 
from which we anticipate most important results; sincerely hoping that the 
parties engaged in them will not be exposed to the sufferings and distress 
which befel them in their former voyage. Captain Franklin, we under- 
stand, is to proceed in company vridi his firiend. Dr. Richardson, to the 
nioudi of M'Kenzie's River: the former will then commence a survey of 
(he coast Westward of Icy. Cape, whilst the latter will engage in the same 
service Eastward, to the mouth of Coppermine River. We also hear that 
Captain Lyon wUl sail in the €hiper gim-brig to Repulse Bay, whence, he 
wifl pass over the Isthmus connecting MelviDe Peninsula with the 
Continent of America, and carry on a survey of the shores of the latter 
from the point where he shall reach the Polar Sea to Cape Tumagain : 
these three Expeditions wiB, in all probability, put us in possession of the 
whole of the Ime of coast 

The Plate with which we beg leave to present our readers, in illustra- 
tion of this interesting sul^ect, affords a view of the stupendous Cataract 
ID Barrow's River ; connected with a lively representation of the manner in 
which the native tribes hunt the rein<leer, at die seasons when the latter 
are passing the salves, or to and from the islands, with which tiieir shores 
are so frequently studded. 



TO YOUNG ATT0BNIE8. 



'* Now "hear ata old experienced simier, 
Instructing'thas a young beginner." 

Swift. 

The worl^ wilt Judge you, and esteem, 
Or censui'e, just from what you seem. 
This, then, oi courto, must be your plan ; 
Seem well— no matter for the man. 
Now, to accomplish this, I bold. 
Yon must be impudent and bold ; 
Thro' thick and thin undaunted push. 
Nor own the weakness of a blush. 
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That 1 tamp whidi beav^ In bouaty gave, 

ISo MMut IM gaB*«oaiL BiM, and Iwcvei 

Aod BMant aa • pacote «nM» 

To dknify all Inunan race ; 

Den^d to brntesy by nature's plan. 

And only to be seen in man ; 

To pride^ an aliar tMuMer gaown. 

To lally and ber sona mduMMrn^ 

Is, by the tenper of tbe tiinc^ 

Become the venr worst of ciimes ; 

Instead of tervmg to adorn, 

Sv^etti bttt to. contMipt aad aeon ; 

Esleem'dy at every boar and plaea^ 

A mark of foUy, a disgrace 

To manbood. and a iaalt, proceeding 

Merely thro' want of sense and breeding. 

Now traat me^ 'lis idMord todnam 

Of striving a^Unalftsbiott'^ straain; 

The vilest puppy in tha natioa 

WiH thrust yob back| and seiae your station. 

Be bold; blush not, but be advIsM, 

Or tamely bear to be despised. ' 

On bareM'd iw yrfi ai i din p and, 

And Imow her for voar firmest friend : 

Experience, ev'ry hour may teach. 

That all things lie within her reach ; 

She fives, at once, both' sekse and ftpirk. 



And bears down modes^ aod aawiL 
To dinaera fly for your d^ence. 
Pay small r^^ard to men of sense ; 
When men tf^enm to law proceed^ 
TltfMM<spii4MM0^, 
And yea may nfaar, that aalibi«g leas 
Than mcM neeessitv nrast press. 
If, then, you stand In need of tools, 
By an means fiist^ upon fools ; 



For, while yon live, yon maw depend, 
A yiai wlH praae yrnvgreatail &tod. 



Let all your cunniiM be applied 

To pry Into his.iMaM smm; 

Then soothe his darnm^ passion stiU. 

And yon may mould hmi to yonr wili% 

A cMeat cflBMi to take advioe. 

By no means let him ask yoa twice; 

No doubt or diffidence express. 

But at an hazards, boldly guess ; 

Be quick, and solve the p<mit at onoe. 

Else he wiU take yon for a dunce : 

A clearer case you never knew, 

He must his remedy pursue ; 

He cannot faU, in such an action. 

To gain most ample satisfaction ; 

A verdict, and without dispute, 

His damages, with costs of suit. 

Thus lead him to your gnlph profound, 

(Thta gyJph where ikomSmie hone bem iremCdtJ 

His spirits fire» dispel hb fears, 

And souse him over head and ears : 

Nor win it signify a groat. 

Whether the carcase sink or float : 

To you the consequence is smalL 

You need not be concem'd ^t an ; 

For should^ bv some unlucky flaws, 

You (bhindenng) lose yoor client's cause ; 
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And he, his expeoCatlont erow^d. 

Be bound to antwer to the eost. 

Again to in m wl m m retoft, 

Lay all the blame npon iketowrtt 

Rise up, and in a horrid Airy, 

Curse ii^r^ ftpd ««Weiwe, and jnffi 

You, if the point were /ittrly tvied^ 

Had UuD and jiuHce on vour side ; 

Twas very hard, bot (ftre your blood), 

Yon did as mmdk as aortali eoi^d. 

Yon thus aU censure wlU ynafennd. 

Your credit shall be safe and sound ; 

You still shall be reputed clever^ 

And get as many fees as ever : 

And, shoold thsit busy tteddlkig gnwt, 

That bugbear in the ooward's brwi^ 

That beggar, who sometimes (by stealth) 

Will visit e'en the sons of wealth, 

But wandering far above her sphere. 

She seldom iUids a reftfge there, ^ 

Call'd drnteinu^y dare fwithoof yonr leave)' 

To come and pluck yon by the sleeve; 

With such a wretch disclaim alliancei 

And boldly set her at defiance. 

Shall Consdenee at your elbow stand. 

And from the fee withhold ywur hand? 

When clients crowd, shall ake^ unseen, 

Step in and thrust herself between? 

Tell her, she much her man mistakes, 

ysucfscfa ntfl 0m 9$ord she i p i dfc t. 

Contempt and poverty her lot, 

Bid her begone-— yMi huw her not; 

Bid her to women and to fools 

Deal out her antiquated rules; 

Or hannt the cottage €f the peer; 

Or knock at snpersdlion'f door ; 

These she may scare, bot nun of Uw^ 

Are much too wise to stand in awe. 

Well knowing, he who vrears her cfaidns. 

Most die a beggar Ibr Ui pains: 

Foe to yonr peace, and lof rest loo, 

She's no ^t company for yon ; 

For you, whose study, to a man, 

Must be — ^ monef—k^w yon mh. 

In company prato auich. and hnid, 

Be stupid, positive, and proud; 

Put on a most important nee, 

And swear with a becoming grace ; 

Tis a sure evidence of bre^mr. 

This, ev'iy coxcomb has agreed In : 

An oatlk when sense is at a standi 

Mill still be ready to your hand; 

At every pause will help vou (Hit, 

And fin up ev^ry blank or thought. 

Your argument by no means qiut^ 

T^wiH blast yonr credit to snbmk. 

What tho' the foe should press too hard. 

Take courage, stand upon your guard ; 

Call Froth and Fuir to yonr aid, 

And Impudence, aB pow'rM »aid f 

You conq'ring ImpudMice wUI shleldy 

And bear with honor fttmi the field; 

Sense, Wit. and Truth before her fall; 

In short, aUtramfk$nfondSi, 

Edoab. 



(3») 



TBK L0VB8 OV ftDWARD BROWNS AND BLUElf^ OF SCORESBT HALI*. 

AuTUMKAL ddighti, harvest pletmtrts, itnd 'rmAfutiv kie $p Inri mr- 
rcnuided the ^ HtUi of Secresby, when one Edwtrd ftt»wne, habited in a 
shepherd's drees — a kind of pea-green jacket — his throat thia Bffrmh Rnda 
^ staff with an ivory crook,? the very antipodes of poetry and romawm 
appeared at the door. His ^otnitenance had an etpression conpletely iA 
war with'his appearance ; it was really noble, and taken in^hridomlly gate 
an idea of high birth, and snperior station. His feahires were regobr aad 
manly, his brow lofty, 9»d shaded by thick gkMsy ciuls : and ^ yoong kdi a s 
of the family were induced to imagine that he was amne numway yoatk, wbs 
had come to offer his services by way of a frolic. That he did offer his asai- 
tance — that he entered die family of the Scoresby's — tiiat he becaaie a 
g^ieral favourite with every menriber, is ^Biofi clear, ^ Dabioos ooiMev- 
tares veiled, at this time, his proper character. EHen, a loTely gin of 
aeveafteen, scrutinized every action, and really had many comf^MBlB to 
make against him ; but yet it was rather singular, she always took fan pot 
when her falher, or any of the family, found faidt with him, and blosiied 
mo$t bewitckingly when they expressed their approbation at his oondact 

Edward was rather partial, at the close of the day,^ to saunter by an 
adjoining wood, and exercise his little pipe, on which he performed veiy 
creditably. On these occasions E^en was very aniious, being uncoromoriy 
fond of music, to take a stroll with her sisters; and aldioagh they Hked 
music very well, they never seemed so much disappointed as she did, whea 
they missed hearing him, or the weather prevented him from following the 
bent of his inclination. — Ellen, independent of being a very smart I 
wife, had a relish for more elegant accomplishments ^ and^ for an i 
painted very pretty flowers and landscapes. 

I must not foiget to speak of the view behind her father's hooae, 
the river meandering through his meadow ; the village spire peeping thmt 
the rising corn-fields, and .die whole bounded by the Somlnre wood. No 
wonder, then, that Ell^n should have thought so charming a spot woM 
make a pretty drawing ; and accordingly she took it into her head to take 
a sketch from a little snmn^er^iouse, in which she and her sisters were •»• 
customed to spend part of their af):emooHs. The wood, and die meadow, 
and river, were already committed to the paper, when she remembered diat 
the most delightful landscape was incomplete without a human figure* She 
first drew some cattle, then a dog; and at last appeared, by the ndeiif 
the wood, a shepherd ; and what was very singular, he seined pUyaig 
on a flageolet She had proceeded so fiur when, being called aw«y, aha 
left the drawing on the table, where she had been sketdiing it Hie noEt 
day, on returning to finish her performance, she was most agnsealdy m^ 
prised to find some one had saved her the trouble, the outiinea w«m fiMad 
up, and all the colours looked more glowing ; it was evidentiy finiaiMd by 
a masteriy huid, particularly the figure of the shepherd, who stran|i^y iv> 
minded her, as ^ told her asters, of some one she had seen before, bat 
could not tell whom. ^ Don*t yon diink it is a little tike Edward Brnwat T 
asked Mary, with an arch look. Men did not dare to reply, or look m^ 
but hid her ftice blushingly in her sister*s bosom. Why, or wbertibie^ 1 
cannot tell, but certainly it was a curious thing, as none of thefiunOy oanU 
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driw, how the piece ghobld get finished. Maty herself marveHed^ although 
a ol of much acuteness^ 

Whi* coumranication afterwards passed between the sisters we were not 
Monate enough to be made acqnai/ited with. They seemed ratlier reser- 
ted tswanb oaeh other, but rtflt were' ad tender and affectionate as ever. 
£dwasd^ in the neontimey got a prodigioiM fkvomite witfi all the fkmfly. • 
lb. flnowdon^ al die aelickation of Jack, made him his game-keeper, atf 
U-wasioad of pipnif in the woods^ ami using his fowKng-piece. And 
Hanrf had him k> lead for the purpose of hnproving has Cacologv, as Lord 
Dftberky would say. Things went on in this maimer to the space of twd 
or ihree months, when one morning, breakfast having waited a consider- 
afafetime, Charles noticed that EHen had not come down;- and her bro^' 
Ana and sisters having expressed their astonishment at her laziness, as she 
was ahvays one of the first, one of thetn went and tapped at her door. 
Tohw sarpfise, no one answered; he then went into the roomy but could 
ne nothing of her; the bird had evidently fiown r upon his mentioning if 
to ik» family; they thought die had gone io visit one of her pensioners hi 
^ aeighbooring cottage, as she frequency did for a walk ; but breaki^ 
vrni concluded without her appearance t — another hour eh^sed, and they 
were under some alamk The brothers Went to all the cottages, but'iAie 
had net been seen: becoming rather fearfhl, Ihey determined to get dieir 
^ Imes, and scour the neighbourhood. However, they 6iought it was 
aotbing more than a girlish trick' of the lovely EUen, and expected 
fhof should only get laughed at by her on her return. Edward, or Mr. 
fimwne, as he was now cafied, whose advice was asked on alt occasions, 
was now sent for : but, wonder upon wonder, he was no where to be found. 
Hus looked aaaaztngly odd, bat none suspected, or seemed to suspect, 
lay thing, EUen was such a good-hearted girl, whose very happiness con-' 
flstodia obeying aaaplioidy her ftither, and obliging h^r sftters. While 
Edward was so trust-worthy, and honest, and of so honourable a mind» 
aad withal so grateful, and had the interest of tiie family so much' at heart,' 
thai all the btotheri would have knocked each other down, rather ^lan 
satpecthis integrity* In this doubting and anxiety, determining and nn- 
dotenBining, they remained for some time. 

A letter^ delivered by a labourer, soon after dieir^tlisappearanee; in 
isaw Bteamuoe dispefled me mystery. The brodiers of j^en swore a num- 
ber of most gendemaaly oatlis, and bestowed a variety of ^endly wishes, 
whidi had the party they were directed to heard, he would not have felt 
hittiself in &e least obliged, and the sisters shed many tears. Mh Snow- 
doaaaid Jbut little, it was evideiU he felt mare. The fact was, lfflen*s heart 
had long since told her, that although Edward was much beneadi her in 
pomt of rank, yet he was so handsome, so enthusiastic, and played so 
dnfmingly, and drew so delightfully, it was a mistake of nature, or at 
least of fortone, in making him a ploughman, when she evidently intended 
him for an ftoeomplished gentleman. 

bwaa.diaoovered, shcvdy after the note was delitered, that a ladder 
was found against EUen^s window, and that it was, moreover, open* when 
hei^ bradier entered Ae room, wUch citcmMtanee he had fbrgotten t>efore 
to aeatjop, l%ifl was indeed 1^ mA>de of escape, diat die young couple 
adopted. Hie time was the break Oif day, and as they had no conveyance ' 
wh^ver^ they had to walk till 4iey rea^h^ 6ie- Ingh road, when they 
mounted a stage coach which was pasung, Edward disguised in a soldier's 
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j^etr •nd.kig|)ndeinatioUii»ddii«k. Tbey tmvelled upWatdb ef tt^ 
miles, by a very circuitous road, till ^y arrived at a, small viflage: 
Edward seemed to be remarkably well acquaitfted Mfkh tlie dd couple at 
whose cottage ^y stopped, and who veoeived EUeii moiCkiiidly* TM 
ha(]fiy bridegroom, having abeady obtained a lioenee; die cevemooy^wv 
fixed for the next day, the old cottager having most joyMly tfgnietf to gM 
the bride away. Tins event accorchng^y took {^MeyEttenhaivig'wflBiD^ 
cut off her long haii> although she ke|^ a few ringlets iiiu]l}«r64» b eca u se 
Edward had always wlmhred them so nueh; and Waa aotiffi^ in sncbia 
dresa as became a^liduMarer's wife* 

We had the good foitnne to be among the first ndie visited the tew 
manriedpair, and althon^ previoiisly we had always ImM k)Ve in aiMlb 
tage in supreme contempt, yet wasawso mueh oi ktlnkemt eaieited o«r«ii 
miration-^-we wero near sivpn^r on^> 

Edward, from being a very mdostrtoas young many get so paitial W htt 
wile's soeiety, wi&pkying and drafwing, as todalHdeornawoii:, sacf» 
keqnng theix garden in ot^Ssr, and ocoasionaMjy sdling roots and ^i i gVialiii 
to the neighbcMoriBg centleman ; but this seeoied iQore for ^ M^ 
ing up some ostennUe employaaent, than throng necesrtty^ Edward alnr 
bMame reserved and> d^ectod^ and altbosgh he trealed his wife vritir as 
muoh tenderness as ever, she eoidd not bat be affisoted, and anxkmaly en^ 
quired the canae. He told her the stato of his financeewaa low, and began 
upbraiding himself that he had been the means of taking her from tbe 'En- 
joyment of evety luxury and comfort, to share in his wants and pirrationi.' 
His am^lmnfi checked him, by ikrowmg hendf aenn hh Aoaom maB 
dedaiin^ that with him a cnmt and a dramffhi^f wtUer, with the mof 
of a hovel over her head, would be a htayen is his company; wiA 
without.him, all the luxuries and oomfoiis on earth eoidd have no fiiifaasy 
fs long aahe was contented, she would shave his diflieaHies and huMtap^^ 

Edward proposed to hcff* that they shovdd leave their piesent aboAe, nd 
seek for einployment, as the spring had fyt tdvandsd, at a tenifer'a fca 
knew something ni, mai^ miles diiteit l^e jdyfuUy assented, send d^f 
aoGordin^^y set forward ; Edward had made a friend of a young mM, wbo 
volunteered a cart to convey his wife, who eouU not in her dien a ito B lki tt 
bear much fotigue. They were put down at the etfti i m c e of a lal^ ^^rn, 
in going through which, EUen remarked, for the finit time, soai^nn^ odd 
in her husband's conduct, who puMed his hat before hie eyes, and avoided 
all the pablic streets. 

When they had got out of the town, they found themsdves in ftie gronnda 
of a noble Tftanaioo } and to which Edwardfeailessly beaft hb step^ ^**7>>^' 
he knerw the servants, who would get themiionie i^fresfament ^ And noie^' 
my dearest fiUen," said he, in a tone betwixt gaiety and gnurityv *I hanr 
a request to maimer which is, that you do ev^y thing diat may be recpmnA 
of you," His'wke cheerMly absented, as itll good vrives should, ImhI' 
they soon entered the mansion, which was iki noblest Ellen had ever ieenT 
Servants oat of number "were flitting about in lioh Uveriea, some of whtm 
seemed to recogniae Edward as an ^-aoqutinfiw^* 

Th^ walked on diron^ a variety of Sj^dU i^onig,' tffl im deAred his 
wifo to sit down,' apd remember her pp?ondse, mi he would retam imBa»' 
diately. The poor girl, complete^ ^bewildered, acquieaoed.. Sha 
hfui scaroely been kft'alone a mumte, before a reapecMile agedfoam&fey 



ging her to foUqiRr tliem iiito an -iu^CNtt 

begpui W «a4vMa ber ; iq^on Iter mq^eafytf^ if^hmyr^ their nwning, 4fa#jr» 
taU iMr-8«i$h were theic^irdeii0.-«-EUMb wbatipMigbt ^ was «ll. the whiter 
dffowaimg, or ek» under Uie ipeU. of <w»e eiMih«y#ii»iit» €<Mw>iitod» ^(Mh 
tliftT ht^m t0 trr^y hjeriii^i|.dni» wbkh itf lexooe^ 
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Having completed her toilet, they led hot iolo a mM^ ioo«i« iviU«h wnor 
fiQed wi£ gervHite in the rioheit Hvenea^ 4i» ahnoit linking ialm wonder 
at the astoniBhing change a. km Minntes had nuide- The do^KoC th^- 
^Muteent weie ioddaidy thrown back» aAdtagenttoman, ofegu^dy dr^pardy 
wUiaatarblaauigon.lu9 biea0l^ ttitoradi Hm awr: van noble» hia-rs^^ 
d^^nfied^andfaialiMitaretiiwu)ninonlyh^ die mbbed her o^^^^ 

she waa certainly awakay-*-Hio> it oerid not be veaWynt itill A«*had am^ 
ttiat foee before: bat when die voice uttered^ ^servants^ yon see yonr 
mialw i Wi to whomfcr the feftnre lookfiir ^nmit oommandv^TH^ CwmM^ 
09 BoaBDA£&P aha did not wait to bear movey-^-oonviotion. hfui tat^ 
jphipm. ItwaahtrowiidearBtdwuMl^wholMdwonherhandaaapaa^inl^r 
bar heart ovefflowis^ watkwoiukr> ii«ptiue» and love» ahe threw hesielf. 
into hiaaima, and swik heiMalh the acaltafiy of her feelings. 

The aervanti thjen withdww* Wlmeabe waa in eome degpme coapeaed^: 
her noble huaband, still holding her next his hearty exc]aiined> *^Wjk Ihou; 
pardon, dearest EUen^ this d^;q)tion ! it was always my wish to win a 
maidy who would love me without any inducement which rank and fortune 
coald bestow; and on whose afiection I could rely» without a fear tfaa^ 
should misfortune, or the villainy of the world overtake me. And thank 
heaven, I have found oneP 

A request made in such endearing accei^, could not be refi|sed; but 
it was granted with a tender embrace, and one condition, that her family 
sbonld be iounediate witnesses of their happiness. ^That you need not 
have asked ; by the time it is dnk, you will see them here." 

The rest of the day was absori>ed in jeAectton. The Countess could 
not make up her mind that what had oceunred was reality ; it appeared so 
much to her like a iairy tale. 



The messenger^ having arrived at Scoresby Hall, itpnay be supposed he 
greeted by the Saowdoas most joyfully, when he told diem, if they 
went with him he would take them to EUen and her husband. Although 
die day was hr advanced^ die whole femfly instandy prepared for the jour- 
ney, about which the meaaengev refiiaed tsy give the slighted intelligence. 
The fiather and sons having mounted their horses^ and the daufi^ters being 
in the carriage of a friend, they set forward with die expectation of .seeing 
their aiater in some wretched hovel, snfTeting most acutely for her disobe- 
dience. 

It was totally dark when they reached Rosedale ViUa, so much so diat 
they could not discern, upon dieir enli»ncel|ito the ho^se, (vrhich was the one 
BcnaaDy used by the servants) what sort of a habitation they were in. l^e 
pnrty, nevertheless, made up their minds with the most Christian f Sw rtitude , 
to nieet with nothing but meanness and beggary, llieir expectations were 
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wkM^ eooSirmtd, nAieti *Aef trelre ^iMm Mo a simiM too«i, vtAnA, Ckovf^ 
not 80 bad M tiiey expected^ dkl not renwure (heir fa«re. -* 

TKej luid remniiM here a few mimitM^ wkmn, to increate flieir wander, 
flic l aiwi i yy bid <ham fallow ma. It waii aa da«k fliat fliej liali% oodii 
diaeem hk i«epf> tffl be came to soffBe feldiii|^ doon^ whk^, al a'aigail, 
iew open, and diBco\rered^ to the aateoished pafty> a g o igema aad apaenai 
nKMB, i]^Bdidly l%btedtrp. They bad aoareely ealeredy beforo ttia^BBi 
and Coonteaa were at the feet of the good old fermer, and in anodier f 
EHen waa in ^ arma ef lier dftten. 

The oM man feklv reeled with joy, while Ua aona and < 
not speak, bat kmah- caineMea on their aewly-aeqiared aiater. 

The EkA, having tenderly embraeed the whc^, asked fovgifeneaiy'i 
was readily grantod, and he cotdd no longer faatrainy but mre teat tothe 
loxory of his feefoigs. CHi that uight was, to etery aoif of the oinls, 
worth a whole life of joy and indeterminable happbesa ! 

■ 3f If jf il. If 11^^ , ,^ 

I cannot say more, than Ant the bmid of iriMdahip, fliat alwa^iiiMii'i 
between the Earl and the yoong men was doobly oemeated, aad tinritthe 
whole feonly shortly after cane to reside on the Earl's eatole^ nakiiif a 
uniott of rank, worth, and happineas^ and that old Saowdon diad oaraf 
the happiest, a4 he was one of the best, of fethera; aeehig fats aonabalovad 
and remected, and hia daoghters anuunents to society^; aU tdeasing^fltt 
name of ftosedale.'^ \ 
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Beauty, constant theme of story, 
Source of pleasnre, source of pain, 

Wherefere comst tiMm clad wtth glory, 
like a vision of the brain? 

Sober Prudence bids me "bsnish 
Every thought df thee away, 

Bnt her admonitioiis vanish, 
^9 the dews at break of day. 

If bat Ellen, maiden fairest,- 
Looks upon me with a smile, 

Breathing4ove.the purest, .rarj^t. 
Thoughtless, artless, void of guile ! 

Prudence' dictates— ont of season 
At sneh-nKMBents always pcovc ; 

What has love to do with, reasofi ? 
Reason, what to do with love? 

Moralbts, who preach of daty, 
Keep your wise but cold tirades ; 

They that pluck the rose of beauty, 
Know its every charm soon fkdcs. 

But they would not let it wither, 
Wasting all its sweet perf^in^ ; , 

Wiser far, they love to gather 
Each fWir flower wliUe yet It blaoauu 



Hau 



^ ThU is no <* airy creal^" oi the author *s brain, but aa actoal namtiva mi j 
event that occurred hi the Family of the £— oi P th« 
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Ql»^e, pa ti^e )4tb ^ Apsi), ^Aet as UlneaB of ten dftyv. Hu luwrtvbe 
Hipnliy consigned (p ^e Or«<iki}^ bull hb hodjr iviU b« broti|M to Siigkwi. 
Thw, ii^the d7tl| y^y of |w ng^, Ms this im^leipan quitted a woitM, wfaidi 
)lf ^ eanched l^y ||^ ganw, aiwl oot a little amassed l^jr kia amftdaekiaaL 
But that world, ever inclined to judge from appearances, vAiie il pM die 
ttil^te doe to eminent talent, mnreasonably prejudged feelings of a morbid 
and too senntiYe mind. Similar in many ..respects to Roossean, sa£fering 
severely from the effects of eariy disappointment, (probably in love,) a 
vnlimtary exile from the land of his fall^ers; the noble vranderer in Italy 
and Greece, may not'maptly be compared to die philosophic inmate of 
Vewt^ or Ermenowmik* 

In the case of Ronsseau, disease was 9uperadded, as appears from his 
^ GonJessioBs.'' The unfortunate tendency of blood towards ^fi head, pro- 
dac^d at times a tempor^ delirium, if^j^eno^d his whole exMitence, and 
frnaUy, hastened its otose* This, thon^ it does sot paffiate his conduct, 
may account for many adieus of his life^ "his ingratititHe to h^s benefactors, 
and his irregidar existence. Not so with Lord Byron ^ — bisxai^ ij| life insured 
Um a free<K)m from petty cares, and his ^aHy mowilBin habks, gave a firmer 
tope to his fibres. To swim across the Hellespont was what few poets woidd 
have attempted. But though the body was healthy, the mind was not It 
is the usual lot of human existence, that in this curious cqpiplica^^ machine 
the parts art not always in unison. The ^ mens sana in corpore sano/* for 
which the Roman Poet prayed, in its completest acceptation, belongs but 
to few. " Perhaps," as a writer, who could well estimate the wanderings 
of the intellect, has forcibly observed^ ''g9 iHtpan mind is at all times in 
its light senses." That it is often the lot of those who possess the higher 
powers of the imagifatiou, to wander a^ to saSer, eveiy reader of taste 
and jiH^ignieilt knows. Callins and Cowper,. among many others, are 
nkelanchdy instances of this truth. To this list a friture age will add the 
name of B3rron, for the present is too ipucb interested by local events and 
associations connected with his life^ io Ao adequate justice to the very 
peculiar frame of mind which he possessed. 

I am not inclined to excuse or defend Us Ihter works. I can neither 
admire their beauty, nor admit their racrjit JPettef, perhaps, had it been 
for his fame and his character, if he ]a^ e^ff^ to write, and had earlier 
defended the G reeks. That npisanthrcpy of existence, which gave a colour to 
Ids whc^e life, and which fiist employed itself in lamentations over its own 
misfortunes, and then in cynical satires upon mftfJiLind, may be lamented, 
but ought not to be misrepresented. No od^ who !has read bis early poems, 
(and who has not?) can mistal^, we imagine, the feelings of the poet. The. 
lines to Inez, die Stanzas to Mittr^, are evident instances of this. Inanelo- 
qoent appreciation of female beauty an(} t^udcn^j^, no poet has ever ex- 
ceeded him. The proemical Unes of P^ciiaDa are unequalled in ancient 
or modem poetry. AoaQr»Q0» Ovid, and CatuUuto, from the nature of 
Roman amorous poetry, must of course give place ; nor vnll Moore, in 
this description, compete with his great i^val. Many other striking pas- 
sages might be adduced ; that of Be^y jo the Giaoitr, that of Adfth in 
Oain, but these are known to every, reader. 
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The difltinguifllMd posseMor of these talents, and these eccentricities, is 
now no more ; what future powers he might have displayed, how he would 
have benefitted mankind, it is now useless to estimate. But while we de- 
idore his errors and his failings, we must admire his genius. The English 
Kousseau has both delighted and amazed his generation ; has added one 
mere to the list of extraordinary men, and one more to those anomalies of 
the moral worid, which are perpetually occurring, and the secret springi 
of which can only be known to the great Arbiter of human life and its 
var3ring events. 



THE FAi^LEN TREE. 

HusH*D be the song, and mute the voice of mirth ! — 
Low lays the tree which flourish'd for awhile 
On the bleak nionntatns of the '^ sea-girt Isle/' 

And promised to surpass the trees of earth. 

When time its beauties should have all unfurrd. 
Transplanted to more eenial climes, the shoot 
Budded and blossom'c^ and gave forth its fruit. 

And arew the wonder of a stoic world. 

Mov'd once again across the miuhty flood — 
Proud on the hills of Greece ^twas seen to tower. 

And as a beacon to her warriors stood — 
But in an evil, fate-commission'd hour, 

Death's dread sirrocco, sweeping o'er the shore, 

This giant sapling from its station tore ! 

Hal. 



love's perplexity, 
' The chaste, the fair, the inexpressive she !" 



Orlando. 



In all the charming train. 

Aquatic and terrene, 
Who follow Thetis in the main, 

Or Venus on the green ; 

I cannot— when 1 turn 

Imagination's glance 
O'er fables, which so brightly bum ' 

llirouah poetry's expanse, 

lake planets in the sky, 

Whose borrow'd lustre far 
Surpasseth the mild radiancy 

Of Truth's unerring star — 

I cannot, in them lUI, 

Oae fitting imaae find, 
Of her who has my heart in thrall,— 

My heart to thrall inclin'd. 

In each some winning grace 

My fjMicy can explore, 
Which decorates the form and face 

Of her whom 1 adore. 

But, ah ! there is not one, 

like Adeline, possest 
Of charms that spurn the mystic zone 

Of Cytherea's vest I 

M 
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SOCIETY OP BRITISH ARTISTS^ 



The new Exhibition, in Suffolk Street, is neitiier entitled to the higtr 
encomiums which its fHends have bestowed upon it, nor to the unsparing^ 
censnre with which those, inimical to its establishment, have thought proper to 
ktd it Hie fair and candid critic will consider this display of art as 
creditable to its professors ; and if the Pictures and Drawings, here presented 
to the Public, cannot be ranked with the highest class of such works^ they 
at least hold a very respectable station in their several departdientoi The 
number of Pictures is 700, that of the artists about 250, beside the mem- 
bers, of whom there are 27. There are five rooms. Two are occupied 
by Paintings, one by Drawings, another by Engravings; and the last by 
Modeb. The principal room is of very noble proportions, and,^for ite 
purpose, is far saperior to any other in London ; but its approach from 
the staircaaey at one comer, is neither convenient nor ju^cious. As^ a con-^ 
tmrance, the lobby exhibits much ingenuity, but as an intentional design^ 
it is extremely paltry and mean. 

It would surely have been more attractive, as Well as mote original, if thW 
ExhibitioD had been composed of a choice collection of subjects, rather 
dian a mere repetition of the annual disf^y at the Royal Academy. There 
are too many Portraits,»-a class of pictures which may please those to whom 
they belong, but cannot prove generally interesting. The histon€ai pieces 
are few, and not very meritorious. There are some good specimens ef 
LmdKape scenery, those by Ilofiand and Linton ane conspicuous for their 
merit No. 267, Moonlight ; 37, Hampstead Heath ; and 30, Brepon Casde* 
by the former artist, exhibit considerable talent^ Mr. Lintoa i» very happy 
in las style. It is full of nature; powerful, but not heavy > rich, but aet 
gandy. No 46, Gordale Scarin Craven^ is a pretty specimen. The colour- 
ing <^ thia tremendons scene is very chaste and natuxal. No. 149, the Vale 
of Jjonsdide^ — 295, Hastings, — and 298, Kirkby Lonsdale Bridge, are 
several aDM>ng many very successful efforts of the same pencil. Mr^ Glover 
ibfaiihea seventeen pictures, mostly landscapes, but we are amofi^ the 
nomber of those who do not greatly admire the style of this artist. His 
edouring ia ofbn very natural, but his execution i» too elaborate. No. 1, 
Italian Scenes, — 62, A Scene near Byland, in Yorkshire, — and 182, 
Bievaulx Abbey, mute the mentB and dbfects here pointed out* No, 84, 
like Widow, by Mr. Riehter, possesses extraordinary merit. This picture 
is designed and executed with tfie greatest taste and feeling. The bewitch' 
ing graee of tiie youthful widow, who is adorning herself in gay apparel, 
and tramj^ng an her mourning vest^ and tiie intelligent expression of her 
asnstantfli, . baffle description. The effect produced by the opposition of the 
crimson ^breas to the beautilbl arm and light robe .of the widow^ is very 
splendid, and in point of fine finishing, tbos picture eannot be excelled. 

No. 129, Silenus, into»cated and moral, reproving Bacchus and Ariadne 
for their lazy and irregular lives, by Haydon, possesses co^derable merit 
bo& aa to composition and colouring ; the latter is forcible, rich, and har- 
monious, but the figure of Silenus, iSler every allowance for his nttate and 
his drunkenness, is clumsy, coarse, and vulgar. No» 189, Sketch for the 
*^ Entry into Jerusalem," by the same hand, may claim praise for its com 
positioB, but the colour is so extravagandy heavy and coarse, so affectedly" 
bold, and so entirely destitute of thaA determination of outline which ev«n 

X 2 
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a ^Sketch*' should present, tliat it should never have escaped die aitiit's 
study. No. 219, l^eep, coid savers! portnits^ by Mr. Haydon, are wmb 
of considerable talent ' The Seventh Plague of Egypt, by J. MaitiD, is 
oiie of iEhe very best perftMrmanees of this artist, whose style is pecafiaiiy 
his own. In si^)J6c|g of lius sort Mr. Martin is widiout a nvaL His cdons- 
•ing is peilSectly correct, vdien it is associated with an Egyptian story, n 
whidi are proniinen% exhibited palaces of great ej^ent and magnificence^ 
temples^ porticoes, colonnades^ pyramids^ terraces^ statoes, tod sarcophaf^i. 
The picture now under notice is one of diis description. Avchitectnre is ill 
prominent feature, and the accuracy with which it » outlined, and the sob- 
limity of its eieot under the aeriaJ tone of colour which prevails in the 
middle distance of this interesting composition, are stsiking exceUencias. 

The Drawmg Room, which we could hjare wished to have been oon- 
spieuous for the merit of its pieces, is remaskable oply for 4ha poverty' cf 
its display. This censure appfies to all the subjeds, whether hishwinl, 
landscape, or avdntecture. Of the last, indeeii, &eoe are iKie, as in mst 
E^diibitions, but few specimens. ^Knn En^ish onginals : the viems ef boU- 
ings are, for the most part, very feebly executed, and the desi^ia are ui- 
exceptiooably destitute Of good taste. As a specSmen of the fynmt^ we 
name a ''View of the High Street, Oxfoid;" and <}i the h^ter, a Deaign 
for a Cathedral. There are several good I^owter-pieoes, and some iatenst- 
ingand well-executed Portraits. 

To the admirem of highly finished Engt^ving^, tiw Bouih-east roam wiH 
affiMrd extensive gratification. The collection, diough not very nnmeroas, 
is various and t^autifiil. Messrs. Heath, Bngldiear^ Meyer, i^ and 
Reynolds, have contributed some of the best specanens dP tiiieir work, and 
we are only sorry that we do not recognise aay of the charwaig pedbcs^ 
anoes of our eminent architectural engravecs. 'Hie Le Kenx's, W. B. Ssulfa, 
and-Ranson, are able to e^ibit a series of plates of BagUili Antiipaiies, 
that woidd do honour to themselves and the oountry. Hie iacompaipfak 
drawings of Turner receive justice tropi the skiUul burins of Pye and fieKih. 
Hardraw FaH — ^in a firame also containing an admirable view of Laofateo 
HaU, and another of Wychff, in Yo«fcslur^*-«i oi|e of the moat siipeA 
specimens of Engiu^ing ever eocecoted. Hob, fil^ and ^56, among wiadi 
we must particul^fy remaik the '^ Junction of thie Oreta and the TnSj^'^He 
performances of the same artist The principal iiandscape pieces 4fey Ife. 
Heath, are Nos. 669 and 676,--a View fnim Richmond VSSly and Bkk^ 
mond, from Twickenham Park. These ace some of thelasgost flngia wngri 
of the kind ever executed, and they (ite ^so ta be nombesed wmtrnfUit 
most beautiful. They tve copied from drawings by Hotand, srholMsiias- 
ceeded admimbly in his efforts, which are calcnktad^ dispbty tbe^nrhal- 
ing scenery of Richmond to ^e utmost advantage. Mr. W.^-flUuthis 
View of the noble town of Richmond, in Yoiikshire, cannot be -spobat af 
in terms adequate to its merit. This fine f^e, as well as those b^qat 
described, by Pye and Heath, were pubyshed in J)r. Whitak^ iine 
ifistoiy of the Cfounty to which those places belong. The £3|balk 
ings by Meyer are executed in the very best manner, as are also the J 
aotint Porbtntoby 8. W. Reynolds. 

The contents of the Sculpture Room ore not TMwarkahly bMereitiity. K; 
Hennmg nearly fills the small space allotted to wodu of dus Ms^^fiA. 
Ris busts ftre not without merit, but his restomtion of the sculptuvr « ^ 
l^A^enon possesses considerable interest and merit. . The *^ Modd of Hie 
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Imte B. West, &q. P. R. A." by C. Rossi, R. A. is a faithful likeness of 
dbt desenrecUy eniftimit Pamter, and we bave no doubt that thft statue wiQ 
pivra one of itke best specinienB of sculpture in St Paid's GathediaL 



ANCTBNT8 AND MODERNS. 
Est vetos atqae probus centum qui perfidt annos.~HoR. 

It is a connnon complaint, that the writings of the moderns do little 
more Aan re-echo the thoughts, and dress up the sentiments, of the ancients; 
' If we can but read Homer,* it is said, 'we shall have aH the ideas which 
we could gain by perusing tiie productions of the Muse in the pivesent day.' 
Not to enquire into the justness of this affirmation, let us consider the supe^ 
rior advantages which die primitive cultivators of poetry possessed^ ehoyft 
their modem imiiatars. 

When the Muses first deseeded from Parnassus, and gladdened man- 
kind by fL new and engaging ' music of wotds,* they had the whole range 
of nature and art, from which to select whatever appeared iho6t pleasing 
to the imagination. They could celebrate die fhigrance of the tose, the 
variegated colours of die rainbow, or the harmonious tfong of the nightin- 
gale ; they could describe the din of war, and die horrors of a batde; and 
they could transport their hearers to ' fair Arcadia's bowers,' and the de- 
lights of Elysian fields^ or to the dreary regions of Tartarus, and dw 
anowy heights of Caucasus, vrithout being fettered by the feAr of treading 
in file footsteps of former adventurers. But now the case is widely diffe- 
rent Now, if iEneas reach Italy by the tame coune that he pursued lor- 
mefly^ the pilot is thought to have been directed by Palinurus. And if, to 
avoid this imputation, he deviate from the accustomed track, the vessel iif 
seldom able to avoid (he rocks of criticism. If a poor, luckless poet hap- 
pen to say that the nightingale sings prettily, he is told-— 

* Enough has PhUomela's praise 
Been sung by poetiy great and small.' 

One cannot even invent a new death for a disampointed lover^ or find any 
new charm in a haughty mistress, so hackneyea are the subjects. How 
then are poets to be blamed for not performing impossibilities? If their 
opponents will create a new scene of things, a new heaven and a new 
earth* they may expec.t as fine specimens of poetry as are to be found in 
all die wntings of antiquity. 

T.J.R. 



THE PRIDE OF WEALTH. 

As Alcibiades was one day boasting of his vast riches, and the great 
extent of his estates, Socrates led tum to a map, and requested him to point 
out Attica. It was scarcdy visible ; dity discovered it, how<5ver^ wiUi 
•ome troidde. Soorates then bid him point out his own estetta. ** They 
are &r too smaH," answered Alcibiades, ^lo be deMneated hearei.'' ^An4 
eanrt thou diee,* said Socmtes, ''foe ^ab of att iapere^ptiUe spot of 
eardir 
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Extracts from a Journal, wiitten on the Coasts of CaiLi, Pbrc, aad 
Mexico, in the Years 1820—2. By Capt Basil Hall, R N. 2 Vck 

Edinburgh. Constable and Co. 

Captain Hall, the author of the work before us, is abready advantageomly 
known in the literary world, by the very interesting description of tk 
Islands of jLoo Ohoo^ and their inhabitants. He is a son, we believe, of 
Sir James Hall, Bart, whose scientific exertions are generally known and 
appreciated. Hairing commanded the ^ Lyra," a sloop of ten guns, whkh 
was atitached to the Embassy to China, under Lord Amherst, he was, on 
his return to England in 1817, promoted to the rank of Post Captain ; and 
in 1820 appointed to H. M.S. Conway, of 26 guns, intended for tiie So«& 
American station, then under the command of Commodore Sir Thomai 
Masterman Hardy, Bart, and K. C. B., the friend, and constant compaoioD, 
in service, of the immortal Nelson. 

THB DEPARTURE. 

The Conway left England on the 10th of August, 1820 ; and haviag 
touched at Teneriffe, Rio de Pineiro, and the River Plata,~none of which 
places are, however, described, — Ci^taiu Hall received orders to proceed 
|o Valparaiso, the principal searport on the coast of ChilL Hie passage 
round Cape Horn, so terrible to our early navigators, and of whidi sach 
tales were tdd by grey-headed seamen, that ^ he has doubled the Cape^ 
had become a common forecastie expression, to denote a man more than 
ordinarily celebrated among its reckless tenants, for ^ telling tough yams.* 
But now, owing to the improvements in natvigation and seamanrinp, the 
Cape is stripped of its terrors ; and the Conway reached her destined port 
without experiencing the slightest accident, or any bad weather d con- 
sequence enough to deserve notice. She passed within ten or twelve miles 
of ttie Cape, which Captain Hall describes as ^ a high, precipitous, black 
rock, conspicuously raised above all the neighbouring land, utteriy desti- 
tute of vegetation, ^nd emending far into the sea in bleak and sotitaiy 
grandeur." Under every aspect presenting a bold and majestic appear- 
ance, worthy of the limit to such a continent On tiie night previous 
(Nov. 25th), they h^d a distant but distinct view of an eruption of flame 
from the volcano on Terra del Fuego, although upwards of a hundred 
miles from them. 

The manners, and domestic habits of the inhabitants of Chili, aie 
riapidly, but characteristically described ; and the officers of the Conway 
appear to have experienced, in common with every well-bred and bononr- 
able EngGshman, who has visited the country, that almost unbounded hos- 
pitality from all classes, which is the general characteristic of Sovth 
America, and which we (the writer hereof!) still remember with heartfelt 
pleasure. 

THE LADIES IN CHILI. 

Long indeed will it be, ere the lull beaming eyes of the fair d^ngfctf 
of the soil are forgotten by us ; let not our beai^ieoiis countrywomea amSe 
incredulously, for fair they are, almost as your angeKc selres ; often haft 
we mporked them, peeping from beneath a profusion of long, dark, gl 6 »y 
Iresses, and striving to look angry, when the close-formed lii^ of peltiooatf » 
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at an eTening tertalia^ has at leogth be^n successfully invaded by some 
enteipiising Englishman, while gleams of pleasure were, at the same 
oioment, darted from beneath curls that might have excited the envy> of the 
^Iden-haired Medusa, ere the vindictive Minerva had changed their form 
and nature ; till at length, the budding rose — emblem of confidence and 
truth — transplanted by their own fair hands, irom those tresses, of which it 
formed the only ornament, to the heart of the happy intruder, intimated his 
full and free pardon, from the lovely group arounid him. 

TRAVELLING. 

The communication by land between Buenos Ayres and Chili has been 
open £or some years ; couriers pass between the first-mentioned city and 
Santiago in twelve days, or on particular occasions even in eleven. The 
distance is 1365 miles, so that the messenger roust travel, on an average, 
about 114.mile8 a-day. Post houses are established along the whole line 
of road, and horses are kept in constant readiness ; the supply being main- 
tained frt)m the multitudes of wild droves which cover the Pampas, or 
plains of Paraguay ; so numerous indeed are they, that we remember 
having purchased a very beautiful animal in the city for five ddlars : the 
only difficulties to be apprehended, therefore^ on these journies, arise from 
fatigue, bad lodging, and occasionally, perhaps, bad fare ; but it is rare, 
indeed, that you need fear an abundant supply of beef on youf journey. 
^ Beef, of all sorts/ is usually the fare of the Pampas. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

The cutting out of the Spanish frigate *^ Esmeralda," from Calko, 1»y 
the boats of tiie Chilian squadron, under the iuunediate command of Lord 
Cochrane, in November, 1820, is described at some length. It was nn- 
doubtedly a gallant attempt, and was crowned with the succeAi which it 
deserved. Had, however, the officers in command of the Spanish gun- 
boats done their duty, it appears to us that the assailants would have found 
considerable difficulty in attaining their object The officer commanding 
tb^ advanced gun-boat was taken by surprise, and what was, if possible, 
stiU worse, he became so intimidated, Siat no alarm was given : in con- 
sequence, his Lordship was on the JBlmerald's side, and almost on her gang- 
way, before he Was discovered. The irigate appears, notwithstanding, ta 
have been most gallantiy defended, and her crew to have successively 
rallied, and obstinately disputed the possession, first of the forecastle, and 
afterwards of the main deck. When we consider that' these men were, in 
all probability, first roused from their sleep by the appalHng sound that tiie 
ea^my was sJready on board their vessel^ that they started on deck half- 
naked^ half-armed, to oppose a force nearly equal in number (his Lordship 
had 240 men) perfectly prepared, and already in possession of their upper 
deck^ it is impossible to deny them the credit due to their gallant conduct 
They lost, according to Captain Hall, 120 men killed and wounded ; the 
assailants lost 11 killed and 30 wounded. Lord Cochrane's order of 
attack will be read with considerable interest by naval men, and is strongly 
illastrative of his characteristic gallantry and decision. ' < 

From Valparaiso the Conway proceeded to Callao, the port of Liau^ 
from which it is distant about six miles. At the time of Captain Hall's 
arrival (5th February, 1821), Peru still adhered to the mother countiy : 
San Martin, however, was even now, almost at ^ the silver gaUs of He 
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Mfirfthi l^9h^ Bk \th tupM h&i been pratt^ ea^^ ki fb^ Aijs (f 
IMT Aflgkiifibence^ wbile Codkr^e blockaded W poif^ iliid Ikd^ «i iJMidy 
diMoribed> cMti^d off thek finesi firi^ fr^nh tmder % giiti^ ^ fllrii^ 
§mk^ti f<ht His Lordabip biiifig an EbglkhnMM^ ^d a lar^ (MfofNvHM 
bf bin ^fien iind cretvd bebig English^ tiie g^nflefaieti of tb^ Omwiqf 
W^i iH &its^ of the gr^tetfl caption cm tbeh* paM^ tiot kMfh^cfli^ttii^ 
^^ of iJU^ftttt and sn^ipicion. ^ A person pt^esding li eUl w di ty ii 
placed in an awkward situation between two c<toteliding partiM ; Ms k^ 
difference is ascribed to ill-will. The slightest expression whicb escapes 
bim in favour of the other party, is resented as hostility ; and any a^ree- 
flAmi Ml a sin|;le pomt^ & intrtandy seised upon aa ah indnbifable proof of 
kii ftijtaStf diipoMtioii.* Ih tofiiieqtieikee of Ibis feeling on die patt of Ae 
lltbabitaiits, Captda Hall did nl^ Ikid biiHi^elf sd pSea^an% aittwb^ i& 
P&% M ht faad previonaly be^^n in C^L Two of Us office A were, im 
A^ tAfVtsatal at Calko, on sospidoh^of bdongmg to Lord CocWd^s 
sqtiadron ; iind owing to the positive manner in whicb diey were swom to 
by ifsevt ikdgking vilkim, added to the political eflferVesctoce of the 
flftSbtent, tb«f ^«ry naitowly escaped with their life*. Under these th- 
eoilistances, the officeM of the GonwAy w^ee not soriy to retntn to Vil* 
ffMiao, which diey did lb Mareb, 182L 

LfMA. 

Lima has been described as the ^ heaven . of WoMen, the purgatory of 
men, and the hell of jackasses ;" and so. Captain Hall observes, perhaps 
it may be in times of peace, but die war nad broken down such distiiic^ 
tkbs, i!od aU partis hM^ed eqdally miserable ; or if there wei^ ai^ 
Advahttog^, it hy widi tbe doAke;^d, who, tratt tbe absence of idl biMiiien, 
w«re, for Uie.filvt time in their livei> exempted koA hibdMr. 

Hie Coiiway retohied to Perv, and arrived in Cidllw i«adi, ki ik Mail 
iniereiliiii; Hlomeni (Jone 24, 1821), as Lftn4 «nd Ci^ae were no%lr> III 
jbowt of £hc^ dHmgli iiot m pofait of form, eltH^ly iftve^ by fh^ May 
of ISaB IMbrdn : and oh the dm lady, die Vie^^y ahnonheed bis f 
of d^anddtadiq^ di6 oity> and in a pfo6lattiation> pdk^fied to Qdkl^, i 
asykun £r>r those who felt tbenksel^aib ibseaure in die cAditaL Tbe ft 
eottseqiiehce may bh eas3y ed^eeived, ike eiiy Was itffibifediatcly 
dened kf U nvtot reqiectable ^ i^ panic-sfatoken inbabi&ntB. 

8AN MARTIN4 

Siiii MMttIs eondttet, on Am occasion^ seems to have been dicfaded hf 
eonsummafte policy. Tbe ihVelerato hi^6d Which he bore to the en 
SpAtniairda, WaA foi^ die pirei^ent cantiou^ veiled, ii6r wiis it tiD bb piMM 
W«s conk«ditod, that it displayed ibelf ; it dien bniM forib m aS to Apf; 
CaptMiA Hill) hfo given bis characler and history at considerate lengBl? 
tbe porthdtbe has dmWn, however, wiD, by moM impartial wp^dtAfm, b0 
4mM^TeA Itrtber a flatt^ribg, t)ian a Mhibi likehess. Bis Unaifil^tfllg 
MaAnefft, bis poptdiat ebiin^cter, and apptorefbt fotbeafande, in a 43<»|ri«rf 
«M»%!ftt i^ nel^^> seem io have blln^ Ckjnidn tfall to. die datloMtf 
shades of nis charactei*, in widcb ctnelty, and i vinSicdve, indiscrttitAaaie 
haired of tie natives of old Spain, were afterwards but too conapictioaS|^--« 
mme ^sfitflees df which are recorded in the second volnme^^^«( a tSm 
wMl thd poliiicid horizon of South Atnlttica, wUcb had, to ^d oHittBii 
ft^ 6«it#ay^ 1A ili^ ^M iiiiftidnce sl|>peaiM so brfilittot> baA beodiae bkmM 
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by dKrmasiof ipiivftte iBtteiyi tji wMdi iStkef were wUoea^il PUrMt 
eieftioB% as Captain Hatt tery Justiy observes^ are dwaya Adiy[ltt teort 
bi(^ of Wbeb viewed frem a didtance, tban whed ettoHoea^ dbeel^* 
Ba^^everi m tbe eyeb of those wko are present, tb^ interest whiek li show 
of ftflribtifBi ekeitbd^ is o^len at first of a very tively ebafttet^r. This da^ 
d^ effilct^ howevety speedily go^s off; the real fcharaoters and motives ^ 
^ a^f0 beeome so tvefl kilown to vs, that the fictilio«s repretentation of 
potfly disiiMei^sted^ pablio spirit^ nO longer pleases ; and M ladt we can s^t 
tiOtUtig in thin revolntioiiary drama tiiat is afcted to thfe lile> but the cnidfy 
aodlild^rrow. 

CHANGE OP FORTUNE. 

Tbe £!tttaordinary character whichi at this ^vefitfal period^ swajred die 
iltts if Peril and ef Chilly has^ we are inform^d^ recently landf)d at Havre 
de (hMt, in a stale of comparative poverty^ hatihg witb bim but one 
atteHdintf a inuUitfo bo)r ; and his iuunual intoib^ is said tt> be teareely 
Boffibienl to dllew hiin to live in a state of g^ntfed retbremeht 

On the l(Mi of Aagvst the CodWAy left lima^ to retbrn to Valparaiso ; 
aad in Qciofoen sailed from tibence lor Conception^ die frontiar towH t6 the 
Soufliward. Captain Hall's object being to discover what had bee^me of 
tertaiD English and .Ajn^rican seamto^ lately made prisoners hf a phttdcal 
chie^ of thd dame of Benavides^ whose heftd-qoartets were at Anltoo^ tfW 
etlpitetof ka nneonqnered Indian disbict of thi^ same ilaae. llik \AkPrf 
of tbis ruffian is cnrions, a^d rcnindii as df the old tales 6f <^ Bttcta^ 
Been ; We extract it as a fair speehnen of die styi^ iki which ihdse anj;rir^ 
tendii^ yet inteiesfing vohnn^ are written. 

BENAVIDES. 

^n^ bistbry of Benavides ia cmoiis.-^Benavide8 vnd a n^vb of Coii«- 
oeption> and selrved^ for some time, in the Chilian army, from i^ixik hm 
deserted to tbe RfiyaliBtB, but was retaken at the batde of Mayp6 iii 1818» 
He ute of a ^Brbdoms character, and as^ in addition to the critae of d^aer^ 
tion, he had committed several murders, he was sentenced to death> alon^ 
With bk brodiei^ and odier delinquents^ Aocordingly, the wholfe party W^re 
Wonght idtfh id dv6 Plasa of Santiago, and shot B^avidos, who, thoti^ 
lefribjy wounded; wa^ not killed, had sufficieiit fortitude t6 feign kimself 
dted. The bddies bem^ dragged off/ were left with^dt barihl lo bb de4« 
iroyed by the Galtinaoott, a species of vultorei THike sergeant who aap^*- 
intsnded this la^ part df the ceremony was personally inhnioal to Benavides^ 
fer terdering itotne of hs relations ; and to gratify his i^v^^> drew bi^ 
sword, #hile they were dragging the body of bib foe to the pil^, andgate it 
aievere gash across the neck. The resolute Benavides bore Ibis also^ 
witbout dmcbisg, and lay like a dead man amohgst the others, untd it be* 
caAie daik ; be tiien contrived to elctricate himsdf from die heap, and in 
A BosI miserabd^ phght crawled to k nei&hbourittg cottage, did g^neitma 
infasbitebtr of which received aad attended Urn with die greatest eare^ 

'^Oen^fal 8m Martin, who Was af tiiat tmie (plannB^ the expedition to 
Bei% and was bokingaboat ibr table and enteiprisbig mdividaalB, beaid of 
BofiMide84)elng stiU dive, and knowing his talents and coutiige, eonsid^ied 
^ kftt^Miaon to serve 'some of his dei^niie purposes in tbdie trying 
^nika, when to gain the grnrt object in view, ihere was btde scm|iulousne8S 
^bouidlapcgna. It is «vtD said tiiat the bbld niQaii hioiB^ gfti^^ nfi»d^ 
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tkm of his being alive^ and invited San Martin to hold a secret conference 
at midnight^ in the centre of the great sqoare of Santiago. The appomtod 
signal was to strike fire from their £nts three times ; a msA sufficiently compi- 
cuous for the purpose of distinction^ yet of a nature calculated to excile no sos- 
picion. San Martin accordingly^ alone^ and provided with a brace of pistols, 
went to die spot, where he encountered Benavides similarly armed. After 
a long conference wiA the desperado^ whom he finaUy engaged in Ins ser- 
vice, he setded that Benavides should, for the present, serve in Ae Ch&n 
army, employed against the Araucanian Indians in the south; but shoaM 
be ready to join (he army in Peru, when the expedition sailed. This wis 
ill judged in San Martin ; for Benavides soon quarrelled with the Clufian 
General, and once more changed sides, offering his services to the Indiuu, 
who were delighted to obtain so brave and unrelenting an associate. In a 
short time, his experience and congenial ferocity gave him so great an ascend- 
ancy amongst this warlike race, that he was elected Commander-in-chief. He 
soon collected a respectable force, and laid waste the whole of the CldfiaD 
frontier, lying along the right bank of the great river Biobio, to the infinite 
aimoyance of the Siilians, who could ill t^brd troops, at that mom^t, fo 
repel these inroads, nearly the whole resources of the country being r^ 
quired to fit out the expedition against Peru. 

^Benavides, taking advantage of this favourable moment, augmented 
his authority amongst the Araucanians, by many successfiil inconioDs 
into Chili; till, at length, fancying himself a mighty monarch, he thougM 
it becoming bis dignity to have a fleet as well as an army. Acconfinglj, 
wit|i the help of his bold associates, he captured several vessels. The lint 
of these was the American ship Hero, which he surprised in tiie lught, as 
she lay at anchor off the coast His next prize was the Herseln, an 
American brig, which had sailed on a sealing voyage to New South Shet- 
land, and afier touching there, had come on to the Island of St Mary's, 
where she 'anchored in a small bay exacdy opposite to the town of Axanco, 
the capital of the country, and the well-known scene of many despenfte 
contests between the old Spaniards and the unconquered Indians of that 
territory. « 

*^ While the unconscious crew were proceeding, as usual, to catch seal* 
on this island, lying about three leagues from the main land of Arauco, as 
armed body of men rushed from the woods, and overpowering them, tied 
their hands behind their backs, and left them under a guard on the beacb. 
These were no other than tiie pirates, who now took the Herseba's own 
boats, and going on board, surprised the captain and four of his crew, who 
had remained to take care of the brig; and having brought off the prisoa- 
ers from the beach, threw them all into the hold, closing the hatches over 
them. They then tripped the vessel's anchor, and^ sailing over in triuBph 
to Arauco, were received by Benavides, with a salute of musquetry fiied 
under the Spanish flag, which it was their clnefs pleasure to Iraist on ihaA, 
day. In the course of the next night, Benavides ordered the captain and 
his crew to be removed to a house on shore, at some distance from tbe 
town ; then taking them out one by one* he stripped and pillaged tben d 
all they possessed, threatening them the whole time with drawn swords and 
loaded musquets. Next morning, he paid the prisoners a visit, and harii^ 
ordered them to the capital, caDed together the principal peoj^e of dv 
town, and desired each to select one as a servant The captain and km 
others not happening to please the fancy of any one, Benavides, after say- 
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iog he yf<»M himself take charge of the captain^ gave daractioiiSy oa paiil 
of instant deaths that some persons shoujid hold themselves responsible for 
the other, prisoners. Some days after this they were called togethei^ and 
required to serve as soldiers in the Pirate's army ; an order to which they 
consented^ without hesitation^ knowing well, by what they had already 
seen^ tii%t the consequences of refusal would be fatal. 

** About a month aflterwar<]s, Benavides manned the Herselia brig, pardy 
with bis own people, and partly with her original crew, and dispatched her 
on a mission to the island of Chfloe, to solicit assistance from the Spanish 
authorities there. Tlie brig was placed under the command of the mate, 
who was given to understand, that, if he betrayed his trust, the captain 
and his oti^er countrymen would be put to deadi. This warning had it» 
desired effect ; the brig went, and returned as desired, bringing back a 
twenty-four pound gun, four six pounders, and two light field pieces, with 
a quantity of ammunition, besides eleven Spanish officers, and twenty 
soldiers; together with the most complimentary and encouraging letters 
from the governor of Ghiloe, who, as a good and loyal Spaniard, was well 
pleased to assist any one who would harass the Patriots, without thinking 
it is business to inquire very strictly into the character and habits of his 
ally. Shortly afterwards, the English whale ship. Perseverance, was cap- 
tured by Benavides ; and, in July, the American brig Ocean, having on 
board several thousand stand of arms, also fell into his hands. The Ocean, 
was bound, it was said, from Rio de Janeiro to Lima, but nmning short of 
water and fuel, had put into the isknd of St Mary's, where she was sur- 
prised by Benavides. Thi^ great accession of ships, arms, and men, fairly 
turned the pirate's head, and, from that time, he seriously contemplated the 
idea of organizing a regular army, with which he was to march against 
Santiago, while his fleet was to take Valparaiso ; and thus Chili was to be 
reconquered, without loss of time. He was thwarted a good deal, how- 
ever^ in the outset, by the difficulty of making the sailors useful ; one of 
the most difficult tasks in the wgrld being that of converting Jack into a 
soldier. The severity of his discipline, however, stnick such terror into 
the seamen's minds, that he not only made them handle a musket, and sub- 
mit to the drilling and dressing, practices utterly repugnant to their habits> 
bat, for a time, entirely stopped desertion. He first put the captain of the 
Perseverance to death for having attempted to escape; and some time 
afterwards, having caught one of the seamen who had deserted, he in- 
humanly ordered Sie poor fellow to be cut to pieces, and the mangled body 
to be exhibited as a warning to the others. 

" Benavides, though unquestionably a ferocious savage, was, neverthe- 
less, a man of resource, and of considerable energy of character. He 
converted the whale spears and harpoons into lances for his cavalry, and 
halberts for his Serjeants ; and out of the sails he made trowsers for half his 
arniy : the carpenters he set to building baggage carts, and repairing his 
boats ; the armourers he kept perpetually at work, mending muskets^. and 
making pikes ; managing, in this way, to turn the skill of every one of 
his prisoners to some useful account. He treated the officer^, too, not 
unkindly, allowed them to live in his house, and was very anxious, on all 
occasions, to have their advice respecting the equipment of his troops. 
Upon one occasion, when walking with die captsun of the Herselia, he 
remarked, that his army was now almost complete in every respect, except 
in one essential particular ; and it cut him, he said, to the soul, to think 
of such a deficiency, — 'he had no trumpets for the cavalry : and added^ 
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tfttftit Wai uttet^ ittipotaible to tnftlbe di^ feildWil h6\iey€ A^fMtkrtt im^ 
^Mi imhaa the^ heard a blast in UMif tmtB at er^r^ tam ; and bcMmt 
Sleii nor horses woidd ever do thek dal^ propetfy, if not rma^d to it by 
the ikrand of a tnmipet ; iii flhdrt, be declared^ some device nAnrf be hk 
tfoa to safyply-^ifl eqidpment Tb6 t^^^n, wfllilig to ingratiate hioiBelf 
with the pirate^ afler a little tefledtiotai^ mt^^ted to him that trwii(ie6r 
dlight easAf be ntocfe ofit of fhe dopper sheds nailed on ^ bottom <d &e 
Ships he had taken. * Very tme^" cried ^e deKghted chiefs ^ haw eairie f 
Aot to thitlk Of diat before V Iristfethdj all hands were empldjed in lip- 
ping off tiie o<^f>per^ -and the ani^ourers bemg set to Work under his per- 
sonal superintendence^ the whole camp, before n^t, resounded ^rith the 
warlike blasts of the cavalry. 

^ It is difficolt to conceive how this adveiitiirer could have expected hm 
ibrced auxiliaries, the Americans and English, to be of muck use to bfan 
ita action ; for he never trusted fliem, ev^ on a march, without a gnMut 
horsemen, whose orders W^^ to sp^r any one who attempted lo eikstpti 
hk this Way h^ afterwards daMied th^m many a weary league over fte 
country. 

^iThe capfeih of the ship, who had given him the brifiiatit idea cp^ Ae 
capper trumpets, had, by these mcjaite, bo hdt won upon his good-will and 
^•bhfidence, as to be allowed a cohsidcrabte range to Walk in. He, ef 
course, ifts always looking out for some ^IdA of escape ; and id Ien|^, at 
opportonity occurring> he, Widi die mate of the Ocean, and tiine of hSs owif 
c)%w, suited two wlmle boats, in^jirudendy left dn thfe baiiks of ttie river, 
and roWed off. Before qditting the ihat€, they took the precantion 6f 
Staving all the other boats, to f^teV^nt pntstiit, An<), accordingly, ttidil^ 
Aeir escape was immediately discovered, they snccJeeded in i^etthtg sd 
inudh the start of the people whom Benavides sent after them, that ttey 
reached St. Mary's Island ih safety. Here diey caught sevekid gtA, 
itpon winch they subsisted very miserably till they reached VslpafBiao. It 
Was in consequence of their report of Benavldes's proceedings, made' to 
Sir Hiomas Hardy, the Connnander^in^hief, that he deemed it prop^ tif 
S^tld a ship, to reitcue, if possible, die remailiing unfoftanate f^iptives a( 
Arauco.'' 

On the 12th of Octob^ information was obtaitied, that Benavides ha^ 
been defeated near Chili, by the Chilian forces, and his army dispersed; 
Which enaMed Captaiii A^rSon and the seamen, who had been so lon^ U 
captives, to retmm to Ydparaiso. In the tottne of this service, GapUhl 
Hall had occasion to visit Pezelsd, an Indian chief, commanding a body of 
native auxiliaries atta<ihed to the Chilian army. Tha sketch of dus Sondi 
Americati '' hiw head and bloody bones," will be read trith inCeiAtat hf 
such persons as are at all coAnetted with the country, in a oommeftM of 
other point of view. These gentlemen, it seelbs^ who appear to be Iks 
Very beau ideal of retdlutionary patriots, make it a Condition of fk&r 96t- 
vic!?, that they shall never be denied the priv9ege of cuithip the tkr6a» tf 
iheir pruonert. 

In the beginnirtg o^ the second vdlume, some interesdng informatM 
wfll beibund relative Ui the mining system in Chili ; but we were dbai^ 
pointed in finding so litd* rtlative to the geology of the country. 

In December, 1821, the ConWay visited Payta, i filace c^^brai^ k 
tfansoki^s Voyage, as well as in the historic df th^ Old Riccaneets ; and 
li is |)Ieasant to find, that die kindness with w^ich this ^ceHent dScfe^ 
jft v a ria bl y irealed his Spanish prisoners, is even now, at the distance of 
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eighty years, better kDown, and more dwelt upon by the inhabitants, than 
tbs capture and destmction of tJbeir town. F^om^on^^ the Conway pro- 
ceeded to Guayaquil, and so nordiward to Panama, and along the coast of 
Mexico, to A<»pulco and San Bias : of each of wiiipb piaoe^ and qP the 
iMMieig and custrais of their idiabitants, a biiof dfKi<;n(MsQU is givien. * 

Mexico had at thi^ peviod declared its independence, and sturdy ai]ter 
Captain Hall's arrival, it was intimated to kipi, tbat the Quadalaxara ^n^ 
Tepie merehants were desirous to establish, ftv tbe fot time, a direct com- 
meisial intereoiBse with En^binl ; and that the anival of th^ Coaway hafl 
been anxioHsly looked fiu*, in order that arrangemeal^ for titiat pif^poy»fi 
might, if possible, be entered ii^. It was, m copsequepcf , foqn d^tei>- 
miaed, tfaat a .considerable quantity of speisie sbouid be ffxtftcwifik remitted 
to London in the Conway, for wUcb returns wei?e tQ be lyi^de ij^ Eng^stl 
goods, confomably to the mode practised ever since ^ t^i^ipg' of tbf 
tnule in Pern, Chili, and Buenos Ayrea. tn poimiMloe fif t}i^ ^uj^ng^ 
mei^ the Conway having receirad on board treasiMre to a hw ^W^^wj^ 
left fian mas on the 15tfaof June, 1823, passed rousid CfHj^ j£xn o^ the 
14tk of August, and reached Rio de laneieo^ on ber wmv i» Bd^^4p A^ 
the 12lh of Sep^mber. 

The 13tb chapter of the second volume contains a vkw of ti^e #|tt^ qf 
the Spanisb colonies before the levolu^on ; in which the (yfa9nici4 nM- 
pidity of the ancient colonial code is curiously, yet ably oofic^. SUf^etcbefi 
of the progress of the revolution in Chili, in Peru, and in Mexico, are 
interapersed in the body of the work. These volumes will be found to 
coDtaiu also, a variety of useful information relative to the prevalent winds, 
weather, and other circumstances connected with the navigation of this 
South Atlantic, and Pacific Oceans, which cannot but prove serviceable to 
naval officers, or masters of merchant's ships, on their first visit to these 
coasts ; and we can only regret, that this information is Ukot lUf re copious. 
A table of corrected latitudes and longitudes of places on the coast is also 
added, firom observations made by Mr., now Lieut Henry Fost;er, R. N. 

Were w^ inclined to censure parts, where the design of the whole is 
good, we should periiaps select ^e long account of the manner in vdiich 
the Conway was hedged down the river from Gu^yaquil,wK>coupying four 
pages; a subject possessing scarcely any interest for landsmen, but of 
wluch no professional man is ignorant ; and, from its t^dioiis> nature, he 
will recollect it with little pleasure. The story of the priest, vo). i. p. 105, 
we remember to have heard told of at least twenty different persons, in as 
many different places ; and, the amusing tale of the Viceroy and the fair 
Perichole, has no other fault, considered as a tale, but that it loses much of 
its point by the simple, but well-known fact, that the host is frequently 
earned in a coach in a hundred other places besides lima. 

On the whole, these volumes wiU furnish much useful information, both 
to naval officers, and to literary and commercial men. They are precisely 
what they are asserted to be, ^^ Extracts from fi Journal." Thus, without 
any attempt at methodical arrangement, ccmkbining the utikmHk the dulei ; 
and we will venture to recommend them also to the perusal of our fair 
countrywomen, in the hope that they will derive no small share of amuse- 
ment, in the absence of a new novel, by the great wUt^iunm, from a de- 
scription of the habks and customs ef die la<£es in the Aew world,— a 
descr^on which, if not always so vivid as we could wish, is' nevertheless 
invariably correct. 

J.C.JI. 
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HABITS OV EARL (aLLKN) BATHURST. 

Abstikbnoe, (ahtieneo) say some lexieograph^ra^ comes from nh. 
from, and temelUM, a kind of wine. This reminds me of a derivation 1 
once heard, by a fiicetioas personage, of aUegary, from a/fe, convenient, 
and gortfy belief ! In trath, abstinence, so necessary occasionaDy to the 
sedentary and the studious, would be prejudicial to o^ers. The celebrated 
I/>rd Batburst, whose name is associated with the Augustan ageof £n|^ 
literature, as the friend of Pope, Swift, and Gay, was by no means of 
abstinent habits. This nobleman lived to the age of ninety-one, and con- 
tinued of a convivial disposition to the very last After his son became 
ChanceHor, he went down to visit his father, who invited a large party to 
meet him at dinner. The whole company kept it up till a late hour, with 
the exception of the Chancellor, who retired about twelve o'clock, on whick 
the venerable Earl, with great facetiousness, said, ^ now, piy friends, u 
the old gentleman is gone to bed, we can manage to take anodier botBe.'' 
When Dr. Cadogan published his wori& on abstinence in gout, the cJd Lord 
said, he should not be debarred by it from taking his bottle, because 
CJheyne had told him fifty years before, diat he would die if he did not 
leave off port; "you see, however," observed he, "that in spite of Cbeyne 
and Cadogan, I am here yet !" 



THE SUMMUH B0NTJM» 

Heaven deals to mortal men, from out its store, 

Its ever-varyittff gifts, i*i various ways — 
Bnt no man runs his boat, with single oar, 

None pocket up their neighbour's share of praise. 

Thus — the^ who shme in blooming beauty's rays, 
Are oft deficient in the upper story, 
[And they who wander learning's wildering maze. 

As oft want beauty's souKdissolving glory,] 
As crook-backed Pope has said or sung before me. 

Some dart through time — space— death, and science wide. 

Beyond creation's bounds their fancies stray. 
Some nature gave o'er dunce's necks to ride, 

While wit's triumphant lightnings round them play. 

Some shine in talents— varied as the day. 
Or tow'r — sustained by genius, — o'er the world : — 

Rude mobs the voice of Eloquence obey, 
Kings from their thrones by gifted bards are hurled, 
And round some happy brows the wreath of sense is curled. 

But high o'er all, a favour'd few are bless'd 

With that which art or genius ne^er could frame : 
Befbve it melts the snow on beauty's breast ; 

Sense, wit, worth, virtue, hide their heads in shame. 

"Tis Impudence, the taltsmanic name ! 
Th* ascendant star of gravity and mirth— 

The dombeering lord of wealth and fame- 
It cfowns and arms Its children from their birth. 
Rulers of kings— DicUtors of the earth ! 
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ELEGIAC STANZAS ON LOttD BYRON. 



'De mortaos nil nini bonom.' 



Let the spirit of song poar the accents of sorrow. 

O'er the cold urn of Byron, her favoarite child ; 
Each muse from her lyre griefs expression shail borrow^ 

The strain shall be solemn^ the notes shall be wild. 

In yonth's early dawn, on the brow of the mountain 
He drank inspiration, pure nature his theme; 

And wand'ring entrancM by the gush of the fountain, 
He mnsVl in the rapture of poesy's dream. 

The dominion of passion, the empire of feeling, 
Each pulse of the heart own'd his magic control ; 

To bis eye wanton fancy her treasures revealing, 
The bright flame of genius enkindled hi^soul. 

'^ Hours of Indolence" then to the Muse were devoted. 
To her inspirations each feeling was strung ; 

On the breeze of the morning tM harmony floated, 
With the rude voice of echo his native woods rung. 

The stores of tradition, the legends of story, 
By his magic touch liv'd again in the page. 

The heroes of Ossian reviv'd in their gloiy. 
And started to life as the chiefs of 9ie age. 

To him the rude tempest, that swept o'er the billow, 
Bore the voice of the spirit that rode on the storm ; 

And reclin'd on the rock, the veild heath for his pillow. 
With the pen of the poet he painted its form. 

But not the rude scenes of his vouthfal seclusion 
Alone warm'd his fancy, and liv'd in his heart; 

There the young buds of reeling then blush'd in profusion. 
The offspring of nature, untamted by art 

By culture improv'd, their perfection unfolding, 
Disdos'd a heart fraught with love of mankind ; 

By the tendrils of love to each youthful friend holding, 
Their thoughts were united, their motives entwin'd. 

Thus passed buoyant youth,~and as manhood succeeded. 
The stream of his ardour less rapidly flow'd ; 

The shoals of experience its torrent impeded. 
And the thick weeds of sorrow no passage allow'd. 

To far distant lands as an exile he wander'd. 
To reahns that to classic remembrance are dear; 

There o'er the cold ashes of heroes he ponder'd, 
And dfop'd to their manes the eloquent tear. 



I 

'« CfaUde Harold^ shaU tell of each highly wrought feeOng , 

Ai o'er the mementos pf ag^ he stra^'4 ; 
When the deep shades of nig%t o'er the landscape were steaUng, 

And the tribate to each moamfnl relic he paid. 

To these scehtti ov'd the *^ Gtaoar" its sonl-thrUling beaaty. 
The sky-piercing mountain, the ravine's deep shade, 

TVhere the bandit, pnaVd by remorse or by duty, 
To the shaggy-mouth'd cavern condemns the sweet maid. 

The " Bride pf Abydos,*' the " Corsair's" prood dariB|, 
Bespoke ^ soul worthv of deathless renowp ; 

He saw not the chalice that fate was preparing. 
Or knew not the draught had been doom'd as his own. 

The iufk cUf^di pf grief p'er his iJestM^y hover'4y 
Thou^ t^ sunshine of Hope sti^ iUifniin'd hh i^y ; 

The tempest that broke on the morrow discover'd, 
The deceitful illusion that brighten'd to-day. 

With dwi^ ^ovL the Uif)4 of bi# birth k» netreated, 
A yfand'j^ fOnce more doopi^'d ii| f^i^e tp rofti^ ; 

His prospecft were blighted, each hope "was defeated. 
And he sought among strangers a rest and a home. 

But tb^ inan of $M «miia waa bhiytM ^ a9in^9v> 
iO^er iJtf nopn a dark dv»do|v wi«lAlMu$99y «Wt ; 

And it sought from the dreams of delusion to borrow, 
A balm Siat might sweeten the woes of the past. 

But let not t|ie Mufe fiBom ^»nd v^mi/ory fJWiA 

A name that shall ^ounsl^ in a§es ^ e^jf^ ; 
With his life may this blot on his character vanish, 

And the tear of compassion be shed on his tomb ! 



I MARK^ a lotjely flower, 

Ito leaves were gemm'd with dew,. 
The fairest in the bower, 

U met the mer^s v;ew ; 
And fondly thus, my bosoai tfaonghit; 

Wwt Jife wouW ever brightly beam. 
Nor deem'd the jo^s that foncy br<m^, 

Were but the young heart's dream. 

Bi|t soon that floweret ^ded, 

Its gems were seen no more; 
The 1^^ each ohanp invaded, 

And «U its sviFeets were o^r. 
It seem'd to say, an hour will come, 

VJ?en aoi^w's clpjud will 4w%l^ ^tr^ 
O'ef ^ the scenes of yp^it^i's ffijr ^qc^ 

And chase its hpiM^s awa>' I 

G. I. 
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DIFFICULTIES OF TRANSLATION. — FRENCH POETRY. 

In the present^ as well as p0at, rage for book-making, and in this ^ ag^ 
of ^ poetic* hnai/* it had oitOD surprised me, that some of those unhappy 
barhauilleurs de papier, whose hours of idleness (and too freqoently hours 
which should be of business)^ are empbyed in supplying the periodical 
press with its daily poetic breads had never turned dieir heads or hands, 
ibr I know not which has the greater share in their productions, to a trans- 
lation of some of die French poets into Engli^ verse ; there not being, 
that I am aware of, a single translation of any of the " chef-d'oenvres" of 
the French poets ; certainly none of note. • 

Impressed with diis idea, and being one of die aforesaid barbo«illemnf 
I treasured it up as a discovery scarcely less important,^ at least to my own 
fame and profit, than that of a north-west passage, or a perpetual motion^ 
resolved, *when leisure should offer from the occupations of my profession,^ 
to set about a translation of nothing less than Voltaire's Henriade, that idol 
of national pride, and summit of universal perfection ; indeed, so eager 
was I ^ for die fray," that a little before that leisure offered, I ttole some 
hoars from my proper studies, to set about that pleasing, though profitless 
one, of poetry. — Poetry! sweet maid, though thou wilt have much to 
answer for, when our Otways, Savages, Goldsmiths, Chattertons, and the 
long list of others, whom I remember not, and those by the worid fot-^ 
gotten, shall rise up in judgment against thee. Yet, '^with all diy faults, I 
love thee still.** Apostrophe, en poete, and to proceed.— 

All difficulties melted before the warmth of my first attack, and the lines 
glided from my brain, or from what other department of my head you are 
pleased to imagine, down my pen with wonderful velocity ; and thus tb» 
first paragijiph appeared. 

I sing the hero who o'er Gallia reign'd, 
A throne by conquest and by birthright gain'd ; 
Who, from protracted ills, had learnt to sway, 
And awe the foes and factions of his day ; 
To conquer and fbrrive alike he knew, 
"Where honor called, or mercy clalm'd her dae ; 
Mayenne, The Leagae, Iberia felt his ire. 
And own'd a king, a conqueror, and a sire! * 

O heavenly truth, descend ! and on tliese k^s,- 
£xpand the force and brightness of thy rays ; 
That kings once more, wlUi thee familiar groMm, 
May learn from thee whatever should be known ^ 
, And to a nation, too, be *t thine to show, 
What gnihy troubles from dissension flow ;— 
O tell how discord has our country torn ; 
A people's ills, and prince's errors mourn ; — 
Here speak : and if ^tis tme there was a time, 
When table mieht with thy sweet accents chime ;r 
When her soil hand might deck thy noble brow, 
And, by a shade, adbr»— assist me now \ 
Upon thy footsteps let my fable glide, 
To ornament thy graces — not to hide ! 

Stilt Valois reicn'd, and fVom his fattldoss hand, 
Th* imperial rems of this infuriate band 
FUjw'd at full freedom— laws were trampled o'er^ 
And right— and Valois rather— reign'd no mare !— 
Vol. I. 21. Fourth Edit. \ 
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No longer Hwm the pdnce with glory crowo'd ; 
By victory early taaght the combats round ; 
Whose mighty progress, Europe trembHiig mark'd, 
With whom his countrsr's deep regret em£uk'd ; 
When from the norths so fame her hero grac'd, 
That nations at his feet their sceptres placed ; 
How station acts on man, the mose most stng, 
From dauntless wamMr, sprung a sloths king ! — 
Lull'd in the breast or soilness on a throng 
The weighty jewel weighed his weakness aown : 
Quelus. bt. Megroi, Jo^ease, d'£pemon, 
ReignM in their sovereign's stead-— Tolaptuoas throng ! 
Whose onl^ir tennae •f their power was this, 
To plonge in joy his lethargies of bliss ! 

The Guises, now their rapid fortune prais'd. 

For on his enrors they their grandeur raised ; 

And fottnd that fatal League, In Paris known. 

The haughty rival of a nerveless throne ; 

Th^ feverish mob, vile minions of the great. 

Pursued their prince, and swell'd the tvrant's state. 

His friends conrnptea, from alle^;iance haste, 

And from the Louvre by his sul9ects chas'd ; 

Revolted Paris drove bun from her walls. 

And aU was ruin ! — ^when Bourbon recalls 

With noble ardour, and with virtue's charms, 

Strength to the prmce. and valor to his arms ; 

Leads them, rtill struck with wonder and with awe. 

Prom shame to i^ory, and from sports to war ! — 

E'en to the dty gates the kings advance ; 

Romeerows alarmed— Spain trembles for her France — 

And &rope, watchful of the glorious prise, 

On these unhappy walls directs her eyes ! 

In Paris Was inhuman discord seen, 

Stirring to war the Leaguers and Mayenne, 

People and Church ; and from its towers amain, 

lamlorinff succour from the arms of Spain ! — 

This ruthless monster, bloody and severe. 

The dreaded ^rant of his subjects' fear. 

To human suflrring bounds his venseful view ; - 

Oft his own minions' blood his hanos imbme ; 

And with a tyrant-justice points the fires 

Of vengeance, on the crimes Inmself inspires ! 



Down on the west, those flowery borders i 

Where winds the Seine's swift current, broad and clear ; 

Notw the retreat from bustle and from courts, 

'^^here arts are nourished, and where nature 4>orts ; 

Then the xed stage, which mortal combat decks. 

Unhappy Valois there his force ooUects«— 

There saw we thoee fam'd champions of the state. 

By seat diqyein'd, united still by hate : 

Before Bourbon those mighty heroes fall. 

And in his breast are re-united all. 

Tmiy they said, when by his wisdom sway'd. 

They'd bikt one church, and but one chief obey'd* 

Unable to comprise die seoondl oonfdet o^ 

Qui par de lenga malheurs apprit a gonvemer, 
Cafana les factiSni, sut vamere, et ptudonner, 

in one of En^^ish veise, I was compelled to stretch it into two ; but tfcif 
was a liberty which I conceived every translator at libertj/ to fake, aUhoo^ 
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it would be much better^ I knew, to avoid it wten powUe^ as it tends to^ 
weaken expression. 

I soon, however, began to experience the difficulty of my task ; but not 
to be put down by trifies» I pursued xoj undertakings which at every step 
grew more and moro irksome^ as the poetic ardour, and pleasing novelty, 
gradually wore ^way. However J succeeded, by dint of downright 
iRbQUf, nay^ perfect mill-hors^work^ in the completion of seventy-six lines 
of tl^ original^ which I had dilated into eighty of mine, llus brpught 
me down to— 

^ Le pere des Bourbons da min des imoMMtels^ 
Louis, fixMt 8UK lin ses regards patemels,'' &^ 

R^jolved no more to yield what I conndered the superiority of tfi« 
En^h hiogua^ on the point of conciseness, I laboured for an hour im 
reduce this to an English couplet, but, alas, in vain ; and hers n^ trandaiiv^ 
muse broke down upon the road, in utter despair of ever getting over Iks 
remaining 2000 lines. 

Oncasmig mv eye back on this unfortunate failure, I have niflrioafted on 
ibe causes whicli might have led to it ; still unwilHng to tax my owa 1x9^ 
soiutioD, or want of perseverance, as the true one. And that cause I tfaiak 
I have found in the diffisveoce in the medumical constmorion, or frame- 
work of the poetry of die two nations. 

AJdiough there are writers who have contended for the Mperiority of the 
Eoj^ language, in force and beanty, there are hw, I believe, who have 
ever advanced, as a general rule, that our language was sa conciBe, iSmtit 
could always eiq>ress as much in ten syllables as the Fre»(^ coidd in 
twelve ; and yet, until this be attained, the idea of rendering F^rcaek vcnsa 
into English, with any of the beauty ox force of the brigmal, rapst b^ 
ab«id(»ned. The French heroic measure, which is used hf them in tfaeir 
tn^;eSes, bb well as their other serious poems, and winch may be eaDed 
their only national measure, ccmsists of six Itet, wheroas that of ik$ 
English consists of only five. And when we consider how neeensaiy it is 
in poetry^ that t|ie sound and sense should act together, to prodnoe any 
bruUftnt effect ; and how much that sound, e^>eeially in Englidli metrica) 
Teise, should answer to die couplet, we need not, I &kik, seek further for 
a cause of my own failure, and fov the absence of Bnglish metricaltranflh 
htions of the French poets. 

Tins cause, which operates against our translations, has a contrary effect 
in la? our oi die French, and accordingly we find diat most of our cele- 
i^nted poets have been trandated, by tfan French; Bfilton's Pbradise I^ost, 
vmI Young's ^fight's Though^ have both had tfiis honour, and even 
Mufieaie has been burlesqued by them. But as an En^ish translation 
MMt ersr bear the marks of a impression or contraction^ so, on the other 
kuui, a Rrench one must savour of diffi^eness ; Bfid, indeed^ what qan be 
>ofe tune^ than ike. ftnmdalioA (d that fine openii^ of Satan's address to 
*e sun; as the Paradise Lqi^ I 

O thou that with surpassing glory crownM, 
Look'st from thy sole dominions, like the god 
Of this new world ; at whose sttht all the stars 
Hide tfaeir diminished beads !— T thee I speak^ 
Bat with no friendly voice. And add thy name, 
O sun, to tell thee how I bate thy beams, 
Which bring to my pen|oasbffanea%Qil what sUte I foil. 
Y 2 
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Toi dont le front biilhint fait piHv les ^toiles : 
Toi quf contniiiit la unit i retirer ses voiles, 
Triste image i nos venx de celni qui fa fait. 
Que ta clart^ m' amiffe, et que mon ccenr te hait ! 
Ta splendenr, 6 soleil, rappelle i ma m^molre, 
Qnel ^at fat le mien dans le t^nps de ma gloire. 

The latter is mere- milk-and-water to the cream of 6ie former. Awf 
altbougfa there are but six lines of the French, and seven of the Enj^ 
yet it will easily be observed how this is managed, when'oi^y hidf the 
substance of the original is in fact translated. 

Never were two languages, I believe, less adapted for trandation, tfaf 
one from the other, than the Fretach and English ; ^tuey are even more at ti- 
riance than the manners of the people, of wmose characteristics ^y ^eem to 
bear strong marks. The one is bold and vigorous, Uie other weak and 
eflfeminate ; while die coarseness of the former is opposed by the smoodi 
ness of the latter. Nature seems to have marked these nations for eteiml 
opposition; and wars and customs have cemented the bonds of enmity. 
May civilisation and liberality polish away the rust of prejudice and 
aatioiial jealousy, but which, I fear, is doom^ to continue until die natioos 
themselves i^all be laid 

^ Beneadi die lumber of demolished worlds." 

How a translation of the Henriade into English blank verae miglit 
anawor, I have smne doubts — not so much from the difficulty of die task, 
or the nature of the verse, but from die nature of the public before whon 
it must appear, and the difficulty of finding readers who would honour aa? 
epic, poem of the present day with any thing beyond a perusal, for the ex- 
ptesa purpose of condemnation ; not doubting but that many would take 
that' liberty- without the trouble of perusing it at all. 

But not intending to enter into the minutiaB of the French verse, or to 
lake any enlarged view of tiansladon in general, I believe I have now $aad 
all, and perhaps more than I had at first intended, and so take my leave of 
dM subject, with giving my advice to young poets^ not to attempt to com- 
press a line of French heroic metre into an Endish one ; and to consider 
well before they commence a blank verse translation, whether diey have 
pKeniy. of time ^ to spare,^and might not apply it to better purposes. H. 
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TbE ancient Saxons placed their chief pleasure in a futmre lile, in acdw 
military employments, and the joys of vnno and company. ^Tell me/ 
says Gangler in the Edda, *^ how do the heroes divert themselves wheo tbej 
are not cUTnking T* ^ Every day, (replies Uar,) they take thehr arms, as aoon 
a^ they are dressed, and entering the lists, fight tiU they cut one anntfaet in 
pieces. This is their diversion, fiut, no sooner does die hour of repail 
approach, than they remount their steeds all safe and- sound,, and l e tM 
to drink in the palace of Odin.^ Horses are never omitted in die Cdbt 
mythology. Thus Gray: 

^ Up rose the king of meii with speed. 
And saddl.ed straight his coal-black stead." 



•Magnet, No 2. p. ai. 
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MY AUNT MARTHA. 

*<< Her skill embraces all the cooking art^ 
£acb usefnl recipe she has by heart; 
TIs hePs to tell, with nicety and care, 
The time 'twill take to roast a goose or hare ; 
She knows the mystery of hash a^ stew, 
And every dish tiiaf s temptine to the view, 
From British beef^steaks to a French ragout/' 

The Accomfushbb Ck^OK, Canto 184. 

My Aunt Mardia is a notable housewife. She is continiially bostlini^ 
mbout ; and call when you will, she is always in a fidget She is a won- 
derful economist, and so deeply is she read in cuMnary science, diat she is 
actually in treaty with a bookseller in The Row*, for the publishing of a 
ivork on Domestic Cookery, which, I have little doubt, will ecHpse etery 
t)ther of its kind. Yea, the defunct, but immortal Mrs. Rundell nersdf, to 
whom Blackwood has lately assigned the enviable office of chief turnspit 
to the gods, may hide her diminished head, when the collected recipes of 
my Aunt Martha shall edify the present race, and add new vigour to the 
rising generation. Then shall the half-pay sub. be taught to feast his 
bnngry family "(dth lu3(nries, of which, in moments of their greatest long- 
ing, they never dreamed. Poor lean au^curs shall no longer 

" Pine on weak tea, thin broth, or pickled herring,'' 

l>tit fiUten on sixpence' per diem ; and halfstarved paupers ahaU obb their 
pence together, and sit down and make them meny; Nor is die g^us of 
my aunt confined to the larder or the kitchen, her economy is universal ; it 
embraces, not only every possible household ei^nditure, but pervades all 
her thon^ts, words, and actions. ' Nay, I hav^ even heard it oonfidentfy 
asserted, that nocturnal visions of wellnnived eatables are cQntkiually iit- 
ting before her view when she seeks repose fVom her daily exertioiis ; and 
there is, I know, a tradition in our family which says, that my aunt, when 
a child, wept bitterly for an enthre afternoon, not at the diabc^ical doings of 
Jack the Giant Killer, or the lamaitable histoiy of little Red Riding-hood, 
bat in consequence of her Other's cook having spdkd a fiHet of veal by 
over-roasting it ; so early did she feel the ruling passion of her lifie ! She i$, 
in tni&, the most saving, bustling little body within the t»ills of moitality. 
In summer she rises widi the lark ; and then, if hufAj returning from a gay 
carouse, you should chanoe to refresh your eyes with .a view 4)f Covei^ 
Garden marked 

'* Where Flora and Pomona benp their sweets. 
On many a tempting stall ; where early peas, 
(A morsel sweet, with dodc of tender age,) 
Pay their first visit to the greedy town," 

yoa cannot £ul to light upon my A.unt Martha. 

But lest you shcrald, by possibility, mistake her, J shall now, my gentle 
reader, present hor to thy mental vision:— -imagine, then, a staid, active, 
liMsy litde woman, with a deal of bustle in her gait, and of self-satisfaction 
in her look. A small black beaver hat, with a broad velvet band, and a 
eni«teel buckle (a time-eutrof-mind concern), adom her pericranium ; and 
her principal habiliment is a well-saved fiimily relic of the last century, 
. whidi partakes equally of the ancient mantle and modern pelisse, and was 
known in the days of hoops and stomachers by the appellation of a blue 
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Joseph (a term, for die derivatioii of wfakh I am goiag to si^OMt a qpery 
to Mr. Vrbtoi, of the GentifeUMA'g Migaftlne), a coloured silk handkerohief 
is tied (a la Beleher) aiotttld her mtdk,, and a pair of water-proof bootsy of 
serviceable thickness, coalpk^ her fbringing atlife. Thus accoutred, ynA 
old Philip at her heels, in fais liv6ry of grej^ widi a baiitet under one am, 
and his mistress's umbrella Under Ae o&er, she sallies forth to naikst 
when the early rays iff tlie sun are sluab^ring ou Saint Paul's cupola, aad 
drowsy watchmen, an they loddtte to Adr koines, cry ^ past five o'dock-— 
a lovely mor-^ning * 

Am to laattem of an iatell^ctaal nature^ my aunt never trovblea ker 
-hnd abontlhem. Le »0poir tnvre is her great study. Not that I woald 
hare It inferred that she is a disoiple of filpicurus, and studies tke goad 
tMagi of this yfdAd for h6r own gratification; on the dontrary> &» 
tstlier abrftendons ill bcr personal appetite ; and as to eicpensive dishes^ it 
lb one of her standard tnaadms, thaA Is coAt fitU perdre^tgcH, the price 
db stiu^u the fiavomr. She despises every science but that of domestic 
toonomy, attd every book that does not include ^t topic. She admits, to 
iie sure, that tiie powers of steam are wonderful in dieir appEcaticm ; but 
ike thinks that tiie wltst0 of coal, that exorbitant, but necessary article in 
Biodem hoose46eepfai^ is by no means commensuiate with Ao ulffity sf 
the invention. Her objections to gas are of tbe same nature. Bbr flpiniga 
of the great men of the age, is generally expressed with a view to Aeir 
domestic habits; and thus she maintains^ that Louis, of France is the 
'greatest tnoiMrdi in tbe un i v t^r sfe , because, it Is said, he peisonaUy iBsyjiutu 
p^ at«tti|fetif»ill» of the royd kitohtes, teid oombinea in his august fMNomi 
tbewMom ofukbig, and the sdenee of a cook! (CrtdUe patte^ii) 
A certain parfiaflRdtary eoondndst ban alio the good Mune of alpuHifii^ 
ligh m tny Aimt Mardi^'s esthnatm : she oousiders him to be the &Bt 
utatesittKti of the day, and only second in vdiM to the ^ver4o4e4ooHBMick 
eltotted CoUdt Rutnftyrd, whose ess^ she delights to study. To te poor 
my aunt is n ieeoiid Lady Btmndiui; and indeed her theories for the &ed- 
ii^; of a stiurviog papulations leave eve^ those ilf the Count at aa im- 
'measuralbrle distance s what t r^dMtion isi ibti pooMMii woiid enaiia^if 
ihiH^lters wikt to act according Id my Mitit^ suggiMtioiis ! Nor doea she 
eonfine liefr views to meie tbedry : tivice in Ae w%di, at an ettdy hi»iir in 
tilemoMiingi k«r door li crowded with htta^^calididales for ihaanp^o^ 
bertoanufstcttfre. In win tiie Mksnikkty ^Sodety haverwnonstvatedapKmaln 
practice so much In eppontion to the epirit of their iiiititatlon | aha taiaa n 
deaf ear to their representations, and seems to despise their dveats. De- 
termined in her resohitiMi to do good on h^r own account^ unshackled by 
the rules of others, she <ckNitiroe^ to distribute her bueketp of brodi to those 
whose necessities shall lead fbeth to her door. But let it kot be auppoaed^ 
that even the commendable spirit, which rages her charitable purpose, Iwa 
tempted her for a moment to Ovi^rloek Iba ruUng prfak^ of all kcr 
addontt— economy. Itir spMt is iliAised inlto the b^dii, wboaa yftxy «taK3e 
savotirs 6f fhigidity^ ImC, for ihe tt>deMlt the vtuioHs iagn^dieHta of itUA 
it is composed, eft €ie p#oc^^ adopted in tbb pi^daetio&of a iis vir a ga ^ 
crncd BO dteap and e^hikriiting, would be A naSk and pvefenn4AmiaB tksiL : 
besides, as the stilyjeet of ptooir Iwtfth k ably Md Amply iveBted in sy 
tadfs forttcoming system, I OmiA batfoMtall ika sutpfesb «d phnusit 
of fte public, were it even in fliy p^wer tb do MdAoient jwrfae ta dai Trnt- - 
portant portion of her wtffk. 
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AMetker most exceUent point in my Aunt Martha's chamcter, is her skill 
in RMking a bargain. She can snuff a cheap auction at any given dii^tance ; 
and thidier^ be it fimr or foul^ posts the indefatigable spinster. Ipdeed, her 
4^96 ift as well known amongst salesmen an4 auctioneers^ as tfa«t of Mr. 
AodiicUd IB Change Alley ; and her epeicuktions on houfwhold ntoninls^W^ 
Miily As eilwwivt as those of the great numey-broker in the ibnds. She 
JMiriwr she ponesses as aknoat intuitiTe knowkdge of the intrinsiG vake .<lf 
ev«vy poantie aommodity^ and thus she considers it impracticable for Clujs- 
iiatt or Jewlo over-readi her in a pqrehase. . My own belief in h«r in^ 
IMli^, howefvr, was, I own^ conoideiaUy diaken a short time ago^ when 
irifcantit kd me to an auction room» wh^re I discovered my aunt contending 
iwWi'alliM'Wity t» outbid a group x)fpuffeni>by whom she was awrrounded; 
4Md/.|natig^ the repeated widka of her dutilid nephew^ she WME» in nqr 
■f i iya te aphuon, -most egregbusly dnpod, although. she evaded off her 
«««tiDaB .purchases wiA the air of one wlio had just adiieved avietofy^ lb 
•Hii wajrlier atMre^ooms. are filled with the fruits of her baigaiajmntii^ 
amdl ihe has actually been oUiged to bnfld an out^office for Uie r«pf ptim 
«f siuiiij ikaens of chairs and tablet, book-cases, lookuigigl^aiefl, old 
y i tli e s, aadaionglist of et oeteras .too numerous to mention:; all whMi 
am ttMf to ^smcemA to her next of kin^ as the mouldetug rdlics of her 
«cmMiioal genius. 

Bat I fear, Mr. Merton, you begin to think that I already ocewMr 
^vmmffi of your vahnble pnper>. I ahidl therefore take my leave /or & 
IHMWiMt ; aid, should my Aunt Mactha's portrait, unfiniehed as it i^ affoid 
^alertnnawnt to your readers, I shall take an early opportunity of preaetit- 
mfi you with some more of my family pictures ; for, to oay the trudi, I 
kaoTB descended from a stock of oddities. 

Bbn. BautfM. . 



THE LAMEDTT OP OLD AGE. 



Distract with pain. bow*d down by ag<j, 
My peace destroy'd, my bopes departed, 

AloBf^ life's weary pilgrimage 
I travel, fiunt and breken-hearted. 



Oh! that to spnm this mortal day 
To my impatient soul were giv'n ! 

It longs te sear away— away- 
Far as the boundless realms of Heav'n. 



Bat sk ! - on Death I salt in vain : 

Jt'^ agonidag k>ad of care 
This aching heart nlust still sustain, 

Thfo' lingering years of dark despair. 



From all my woes, frtm aU my naias, 
Whither, ah! whither can I fly? 

One only hope, one joy remains;— 
That joy ^s— to we^ ! that hope— to die ! 
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EXHIBITION OF THE SOCIETY OF PAINTEBS IN WATER dOLOURS. 

This Society of Painters in W«ter Coloura have opened tliek ^^fvenliA 
annual exhibitton, at die gallery in Pall Mall East Onifae whole, we d» 
not think tkis oolleotion of drawings so good as that of last yeac. F^ekfi^g 
4i less strflung, and Robson is decidedly less suoeessful in his cokmnig 
and efiectB. With respect to other aitists, however, the case is difimat 
Front is improved, if possible. Bairet has attained the somrnit of excel- 
4ence ; and Nesfidd, a young artist, is advancing with rapidity. He evi- 
dently started as an imitetor of Turner, and we last year thoi^;fal;, tho^gk 
'We Imd not an opportm^ of expteaaing onr sentiments, that he was a 
iemdm imitetor of that great master ; then his drawings were heavy, hbe, 
-and cold, but the specimens now before us are of a superior character. 
This- aitist is very successful in his delineations of ragged rocks, and roug^ 
rwater, but he seems inclined to tire the pubhc with sulijects of this sort 
ifis view of the Falls of Niagara c<Hiveys a good idea oi the teriiUe 
-grandeur of the scene, but we do not quite approve of the mami^ia 
which it is treated. The effect is not forcible, and we cannot better ezpreai 
-omr meanmg, than by saying that a dingy hue prevails over the whole 
drawing. . The Thunder-struck Tree, in the foreground, is a repetition of a 
•drawing exhibited in &e same room, last year, and is evidently a fiuMafbl, 
though doubdess often a characteristic, object in such a scene. The view 
of Gordale Scar is not successful, but Mr. Nesfield's Forest scene k 
highly beautiful — the wounded deer in the foreground is well represented. 
-Mr. Barref s drawings have all the force, tone of cdour, and ^kct of the 
old masters. All his pieces are-so full of merit, tibat we dare not prefer 
one lest we should do another injustice. We will only forther remark of 
Mr. Barref s style, tl;at from its simplicity and purity, it approaches nearer 
to nature than that which consists of a profusion of gay colours, which, 
however artfully managed, are not pleasing to those whose taste is 
established on good princq>les. Mr. Fielding's subjects are chiefly firoia 
Gotland. Many of these are extremely pretty, e^ciaUy the pieces id 
which some of those storms which the artist so plentifully experienced^ ia 
common with o^r tcaVellenB last year, are exhibited. His most striking 
performance^ however, is No. 100, Morning, a compositioiL The c(4oiir- 
ing is clear, and the effect brilliant 

Of Mr. Robson's works. No. 49, Aysgarth Forie, in Wensley Dak, 
Yorkshire^ is to be preferred. No. 38, Lincoln, by the same hand, is not 
a pleasing picture. In the first place, the Minster^ to which the view is 
entirely indebted for its grandeur and interest, is not accurately delineated ; 
and in the next' place the colouring is too monotonous, heavy, and red. 
Much of the workmanship is good, but it is so completely v<»led in ob- 
flcurity, that we can only just perceive thi^t the artist Jias bestowed modi 
labour on this large drawing. Prouf s foreign views have never yet been 
equaUed, they cannot be surpassed. We scarcely know which to admire 
most, the grotesque character of some of the buildings, or the groteaqae 
costume of the figures. Both are admirably calculated for a picture, aind Mr. 
Prout holds the pencil that is capable of doing these subjects justice. His 
Hotel de Ville at Cologne, furnishes several delightful views, and Nnrem- 
burg is scarcely inierior for the fiingularity and magnificence of ila ar- 
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chitecture. — No. 226^ Garsdale^ Yorkshire^ is a beautifully finished littb 
drawinf^, by J. D. Harding. 

Mr. Wild's architectural drawings are mostiy from foreign subjects. 
Some of them are entided to praise^ but ^ey are all so much oppressed 
widi gloom — there is such a striking contrast of utter daikness^ and brB- 
liant sunshine^ that from these views we can form no idea of the harmony 
and sublimity of a Gothic Cathedral. Mr. Nash's composition piece from 
the architecture and tombs of Westminster Abbey, possesses one, and 
only one striking defect We allude to the spot of saffiron cdour. Hie 
characteristic internal hue of Westminster Abbey is grey, which the 
warmest rays of the sun can never heighten to the effect here represented. 
We regret ttiis the more, because the rest of the drawing is entitled to the 
highest praise. The line of tombs in the fore-ground immediately under 
the procession, is colomred and finished in the most masteriy manner. In 
subjects of this kind, and on such a scale, Mr. Nash i» very eminent ; his 
pencil is better calculated for bold effect than highly finished detail. Hiis 
Edibition contains many more drawings deserving of notice, but our limita 
forbid the extension of our criticisms. 

O. 



TBS MAID OF THE MONASTfiKY. 

The Maid of yonder Monastery, 
Who lives in sweet secluded rest. 

Beyond all weary care is she, — 
Beyond all weary mortals blest! 

Peaceful her bosom,— still her heart! 

Repose defights to fondle there, 
From whence no siffh can e'er depart, 

But in the ulent breath of prayer. 

How meek and humble is her mind, 

UnmovM by envy or desire ; 
Where not a thought can shelter find, 

But those which ''heav'nly joys inspire." 
Think not, dear maid; von warbling thing, 

That Ughtiy sports from tree to tree, 
Tho' flaunting on its feathered wing. 

Can boast more liberty than thee. 

Exultingly on ethers glide, 

^s true the wanton wings Its way, 
And seems thy compass'd sphere to c^de, 

In airy turns and cheerful spray. 
But. littie kens the sportive toy 

The boundless scope to thee that* s given! 
For while it soars the pathless d^y. 

How far beyond you soar in heaven ! 

What tho' on earth you seek no scope, — 
Tho' you are wilUngly confin'd, — 

These holy walls in vain might hope 
To circumbonnd the towering mmd. 

Quick ebbmg is the tide of joy. 
That flows along this moital course. 

The hallow'd stream you seek on hish, 
Flows from an everlasting source! 

Vbdo. 
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DINING OUT. 



On which side is the obligation? Is the i&vour done to him who accepli 
the invitation, or to him whose invitation is accepted ?— If (he dinner m 
good, die company well assorted, and the lady of die house and her hw- 
band happen to be in good humour, and to possess good sense enao^io 
make themselves a part of the company, and at the same time to appear it 
home, diniug-out is then a very agreeable re<»eation ; provided a man hap- 
pens to be free from dyspepsia, and has philosophy, or benevolence, or po- 
liteness enouf^ to take with him only such of his qualities as wiH pen^ 
tkosjB around him to be agreeable to themselves.— In such a case the obhgSr 
tion is mutual. The host has the honmur and satis&ction of shewinf i 
good £ront to his domestic structuve ; and rendering some of his fellow men 
as happy as social intercourse can make them : moreover it lays a fonndir 
tion for many a good dinner abroad. Provided 6ie present is not ia 
discharge for a long arrear of feasts and entertainments attended and p•^ 
taken of, time after time, through a numerous circle of dinnergivittg 
aofoaintances. It is not to be denied, that dining-out is sometimes a fiaiii- 
fnl operation. When the gentleman and lady disclose by their words, looks, 
bhishes, colourings, confusion, whirrs to the servants, or out^rigk 
seoldings, that matters are not going on as they think fk^onably ; and 
when to relieve their^own embarrassment, they embarrass all the company, 
by fixing attention on that which they themselves should not appear to see ; 
and to shew how much better bred and instructed they are, than what is 
passing might seem to indicate ; they tell their friends what a miserable 
cook they happen to haye> and eke out a conversation for the first and 
second courses, on 4he important subject of the degeneracy of modem aa- 
vants ; dining out is not the most agreeable thing in the wcnid : and the 
guests feel it difficult to preserve that patieat compjacency which politenesi 
requires firom us under aH circumstances : unless they are waggish or aa- 
dacious enough, to enjoy the confusion which they witness, and to cany 
home a satirical report of it 

The whole fawsinoflii.^rf pia^iii^ {^lilosqphy, as to tlie animal nature of man, 
is to feed him and keep him warm* ^ Chemistry, Botipiy, in short, the whole 
circle of Art and Science is dii'^cted to these objects. But what a prodi- 
gious difierence is diere between that sort of feeding and warming which 
simple nature demands, and that which superfluous wealth, and educated 
luxury have made necessary ! When a man is invited to dine out (which 
is a very difiereat matter from going home to take pot-luck,) he ^oald 
think seriously of the proposition-r-he should bear in mind how many of 
the best effi>rts of skill ami industry ase to be put in action for his accom- 
modation ; and if he accept the invitation, nodiing on earth diould move 
him to disiqppoint the good people who are content to make cosdy and la- 
borious preparations for lus reception and entertainment What consul- 
tations, the borrowings^ hirings, using, wasting, fretting, scoldings wax- 
ing, heating, cooling, it would be highly indecorous to descril^. No 
gentleman of good4weedivg would do it, any more than his lady woold 
receive the com^Miny in |he infetiAl tegioa. where this process is gdng on. 

But oh misery of miseries! — An hour before the fruition of these dehght- 
f\d toils, after every thing is actually in the pots and in the pans ; before 
the fire, and in the oven ; one third or one half of the few expected send 
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word^ witfaont the least regard to natural justice, or to the effect of promises 
and obligations that they caimot come !— -The table is laid, the culinary 
proceases, founded on a truly scientific/cale of accordance and suitabilities,. 
Bmst go on. The alMenoe of a imt Would mar die bM^'of the whole ! 
and yet such a table, and so much dinner, for so small a company! It is 
too late to ask any body else ! The scene is too painful for human sen- 
aibOity. 

As \dining out«" seenul to be the principal business of life ; the ob- 
ject finr which we toil; the neat theatre, on which we heme our children 
wfll advantageously show me accomplkhments and exo^encies of their 
person and intellect ;—*permit me to suggest some rales, aii ancient as the 
suppers of Lucullus. 

1« From the moment one is invited to dine, the inviUd should decide 
whether he will go or ndt ; he i^ould answer immediately and unequivo^ 
cally, and should act according to his answer. It is the very excess of ill- 
breeding to say, / will come if lean ; for the same prq>aration of time 
most be made, Ail if the answer weie categorical. And the man who 
gives the invitation may lose the chance—- ^<fiii»ii^ out himself. 

2. When the company is assembM in the diawingHroom, there is some- 
times an awkwardness and embarrassment. Which it is very disagreeable 
to feel or to see ; — ^the object of dining &ul being to escape beyond the br 
titades of nature as much as possible ; the remedy for this evil is not to 
diiok of one's self. £very man lAsxnAd let himself alone entirely, and 
thinks only of the wishes, wants, and feelingti, of those around him. In 
short, he must feel that his associates are dining out, and that he is placed 
at the same table for their amusement, and at their service^ 

3. It is very ill-bred to refose any tUng that is offered. Hie true tact 
of a diningK>ut gentleman is to shew his capacity. He must do honour 
to the taste displayed in tiie original tele<stiott «f tne articles ; to the manner 
in which they are served ; to the cordid soMcltattons of his host and hoirtess, 
that he would ^^ try'' this, which came through such a medium ; and that. 
In which their cook is allowed to excel. 

4. Not to feel, next morning, that one's head is to iHg as two heads, 
IS in effect — to admit that we bAve not eaten two dinners at onee, as every 
well-bred man, who dines out, is presumed to do :— Not to feel, over the 
whole surface oftheskia^ as though one liad been wrapped and rolled in 
colneebs, is to shew> that one is so vulgar or siUy> as to permit choice 
wines to pass by uuenjbyed. 

6. Every gendemim who follows the buaness of ** dining out/' should 
form a ddse connexion with a good physician, who will study his consti- 
tution, and find account in keeping the gentleman on his legs as long as 
possible. Speedy and skilful remedies, upon a subject naturally sound, 
weO-constitnted, and well understood by experience, have been known to 
baffle chronics a surprising length of time; to wrest from the gripe of the 
acutes; and restore the patient to the dmner table again and again. 

In fine, what character among men, is superior to that of the gentleman 
who dines oat?— He is flie friend and pfetron of the arts and sciences ; aU 
human industry, in all comers of the ear*, locfes to him for patronage and 
reward ; but fiw him the happiest efforts of g«nins would pensh unregarded. 

A DlNBR-OUT. 
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THE MONTH OP MAT.^ 

On! Mny U tlie itdrest Bionth of the year, 
For its 9kie$ are cloudless, its sanshine clear. 
And creation, attired in vernal bloom, 
Bursts asunder the bonds of her winmr tomb,. 
All bright as the souls of the blest shaU be, 
When they rise to exist immortally ! 



Tis the dawning of summer, and noon of spring, 
'Tis the month of beauty and blossoming. 
While the blush b still on the snowy bud, . 
As biiUiant and pare as^the mantlins blood, 
That flushes with crimson the virgin s chedc« 
And tells of the passion no words may speak. 

lis the month of lightness, and love, and joy, 
Then hail its approach with ecstasy ! 
Hail its approach with the voice of song 1 
For oh 'tis the sweetest and best among 
The seasons, which roll on the tide of time, 
And incessantly vary this changii^ clime. 

Tis the month when the skies with melody ring. 
And the hills and the vallies exultingly sing ; 
And the zephyr's breathing inhale a perfume 
From flowers, whose beautiful tints illume 
The verdure, and spangle like lucid gems 
Which glitter on Monarchs' diadems ! 

Its smiles have painted the butterfly's wing. 
Which on fragrant breezes b fluttering ! 
It has kindled again the glow-worm's "ght. 
Which sparkles throu{^hout the waning night ; 
Tb welcom'd in nightingale's lays of love. 
And murmorings soft of the turtle-dove ! 

. And its dews are sweet as the gentle showers 
That freshen the hues of Elysian bowers — 
But its reign b transient, it swiftly flies, 
Tb too lovely to last in these lower skies ; 
And its brightness must fade, and its bloom decay. 
And its beimtifnl flowers soon wither away ! 



Evethmn, lUh May. 



I. R. 



BPIORAM. 



Money thou ow'st me,— prythee fix a day 

For payment, though thou never pay; 

Let it be doomsday : — nay, take farther scope : 

Pay when thou'rt bonest,~let me have some hope I 

• OldsiyU. £o. 
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MT C0U6IN8 IN THB COUNTRY. 

With, a Plate. 



To Bacheloi^s Hall we good fellows in^ie. 
To partake of tiie chace which makes up oar delight; 
We have spirits like fire, and in wealth each a stock. 
That our pulse strikes the rounds as true as a clock : 

Hark away ! hark away ! 

While our spirits are gay. 
Let us drink to the joys of the next hunting day. 

SpoRTiNe Sono. 



Thb repeated inyitatioiis of my Country Cousins bad at lengdi determitied 
me to pay them a visit Accordingly^ having equipped myself in due 
order for die excursion^ I took my seat in a western stage, and, after a 
journey of some forty miles, found myself within a short walk [of Har- 
mony Hall, and its adjacent domains, being the joint property of my afore- 
said respected kinsficdk. The pursuits of a military life, had estranged roe 
from my connexions* for many years, and the incessant variety of scenes 
and feces I bad witnessed during the long and glorious campaign whioli 
cloeed with die deliverance of Europe, had tended, in a great measure, to 
dirotnuh my youthful friendship ; and, as I never knew the pleasure of 
possessing a fibber's love, or of enjoying a mother's care, having been left 
an ofpfaan before I was conscious of snob blessings, I looked back on 
Eaglaiid, after the first year of my campaigning, with no particular feeling 
of affsction, beyond diat which I shall almys entertain for the eountry of 
my birth. But, 

'< Orim visaged war having smoothed his wrinkled fnmt,'' 

and the convulsions which agitated Europe, prior to the ever memo|rabIe 
batde of Waterloo, having subsided at die voice of peace, I repaired, 
with the remnant of my gaJUant regiment, to old England, for whose weid 
we had fought and conquered. A few months aft«r my arrival, I received 
an invitation to rusticate with my Cousins Joseph and Jonathan, after, as 
they expressed it, ^ nine years of forced marches and hard fighting." Con- 
ceiving, however, for I am naturally proud and independent in my notions, 
diat my Camuiiis' invitation was more die result of courteay than friendship, 
and feeling that a Captain with the prospect of H. P. and the certain loss 
of an arm, was a being, whose weight in the. scale of existence was con- 
siderably diminisbed, T returned a polite, but cool refusal to conqily with 
the vnshes of relatives of whom I know but little. The next post, however, 
broog^ me another letter, which, acting under the same imstaken notion, 
I Deleted to answer ; nor was it till my warm4iearted Cousins had n^ 
newed theif invitation a tiiird time, tiiat I consented, at last, to sbaie their 
hospitality, and pitch my tent, for a short period, at their head quarters. 

Now ti^, thought I, as I strolled up tiie avenue which led to Harmony 
Hall, to put your hospitality to the trml, my Country Cousins. At this 
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moment an opening in the trees gave me a full view of tbe Hall, and ii 
a few seconds my Cousins in (nil cry^ came turning out to meet 
me. Never did a man receive a more hearty welcome, for not only botk 
my Cousins grasped my remaining htod at the same moment, till I had 
serious fears that my arm would be shaken from its sockets, but Hounds, 
Harriers, Pointers, and Poodles, emulated each other in thev rude demflB- 
strations of joy and welcome, jumping* frisking, and barking about ms. 
^Welcome, thric« welcome^ most nobl^ Captaii^" cried the fnendly, bat 
boisterous brothers almost in die same biemth. ^ Why, man, yon are ai 
shy as a plover in a fallow," exclaimed Joseph, *^ and as hard to be bagged 
as a widgeon on a windy day,* added Jonathan, as he sli4>ped me on the 
back. ^You see tbe very bn\tes unite in the gei^ml welcqitie, and yet 
you seemed to have doubted your reception amongst us. But now dial we 
have caught you, my boy, may my mare slip her shoulder at the next hunt, 
if you leave Harmony Hall till you see life with your Countxy CousiBs.'* 
^Aye, and by the beard of your grand-father," rejoined Joseph, ^ as the 
wimctuAj Hamlet says, 

V 

* We'll teach yon to drink deep ere you depart' 

By the bye, I wonder what the d 1 pntsnch a mattlrsDine phiaee ktm 

the month of the moody Prince ; but thaf s neither here nor then* hoik 
«faoiit you, my boy, here's a countiry for a view haDoal six tfaor«u§k kni 
famtera a^t your service, and the best pack of hounds witiiiB fifty. nSnk' 
^And thea," added Jonathan, ""if you should fed inoKaed te ad^i 
ahooting, we have aM sorts of game on die gronnds; and as fior do^s mi 
guns*-— ^My excellent friends,'* exclaimed I, ^jroureally ovarpovror an 
with your kmdness; but, yon do not perceive, peihaps, thati am tetal^ 
incapacitated from taking a share in your Country sports ; aa unlucky Aoi, 
yovi ■ee^-N.^Aye, aye, my n^ble Captain, (said Joseph), wb percwe year 
mishap, but a little practice, I have no doubt, will enable you to hnat wad 
shoot with the best of us, why there's the old veteran Mi^r Rattle, who is 
without an arm like yourself, and yet I warrant him, Aere are few kemcr 
sportsmeii to be met wiUi in the Country; I'll bet the long odds 
oat, maimed as you are, 3ron'll leave some of us behind you in our neat 
turn out i^th the fox hounds." ^6r brc^ my neck in die ekperitteal^^ 
added I. By this time we reached &e Hall, whose interior eidnbited ewty 
symptom of the propensity of its owners to die pleasures of die Md. The 
#alls of the great dining parlour were adorned with all sorts of spuvtfajj^ 
implements, intermixed wim die various sports of the chaee, aad pidnMs 
thereto. 



to have given me a relish for the sports of the field, I had imbibed feaa 
Biy youth upwards, a rooted objection to such amusements; and oeitniilf 
had I known diat my Country Cousins were, as I found them to bi^ paa* 
fiMsed iqxyrtsmen, I should have declined their invitation altogether, aM- 
withstanding the vfarmth with which it was repeated. I love rational pba- 
ifures as weU as any man; but, I own, I can feel no ddight m man ia g 
down a poor defencekss timid animal to have it torn to pieces by ipLvage 
dogs, nor can I relish the thondit of steaHng into a preserve widi the mur- 
derous intention of shootii^ its harmless inhabitants. 1 am weH aware how 
uri hihio n aMe it is to enter apiotest agfdnst db panaits of die i 
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Ibllowed^ as they are^ by persons of die highest rank^ and the gravest station^ 
hiGbgland; and, I also know bow very unavailing it wonldbe to endeavonr 
liy the laws of reason and humanity^ to oppose practices which have struck 
such deep root Vet^ as a British soldier, I must be allowed to say, without 
the slightest pretensions, however, to refined nerves or an over-heated sen- 
rfbiHty, iliat my principles are in total opposition to the habits of a roorts- 
nmn's life. As to pugdism, a science which has also its patrons and sup- 
porters amongst &e higher orders that breathe the refined air of St. James's, 
it is, in my opinion, a practice at once so low, and so brutal, that I only 
woDder it has not been long since put down by the laws of the country. 
There are few things which excite more surprise in a Foreigner, than this 
most demorfdizing habit, which, I am sorry to say, appears rather to gain 
than to lose ground in England. Hie exhibition of prize fights, and 
the pomp and circumstance with which they are announced and detailed 
in ihe London Journals, are enigmas to a Foreigner net easy of solution 
And I have, when on the Continent, more than once heard die boasted 
refinement and civilization of England, and the superior excellence of her 
public press, very fairiy questioned, solely firom the pugilistic spirit which 
degrades the character of die counti^. With such feelings it may naturally 
be judged, that I anticipated but litde pleasure from my visit to my Coun- 
try Cottrins, and I secredy resolved to make some excuse and to give them 
the slip at the very first opportunity. 

In order to do honour to my arrival amongst them, my Cousins had previ- 
oaAf invited a jparty of choice spirits, ^to sing a stave and crack a botde/' 
and I acconfingiy found myself seated at dinner with a party of thorough- 
bnd fox hunters and other sporting characters, whose language was as 
new to me M the subjects which they broached. Hie ^ories of the chaoe 
was the dieme on which a certain ruby-faced parson, 

<< A round, fat, oily man of God," 

•ad my Cousin Jonathan, dilated with much earnestness and pleasure, 
wlule Joseph took the lead in discussni^ die relative merits of coursing 
aad shooting; and Mr, P. and Mr. D. who were both addicted to fishing, 
and were rivals in the art, engaged in a learned discourse on black hackles, 
and Uue flies ; while a sporting Eail and his protege, one of the genilemen, 
ci die fancy, (who was introduced under fovoitf of hk piitron's influence 
and tide,) sustained a close and fiunBiar eonversation, in a strain of slang 
evpresflons, to which, I thank Heaven, I am as yet a stranger. It ap- 
peared that they were both d0eply interested in the result of a coming 
^^/b^ in which die pugilist was one of die principals, and fiie Noble Lord 
fan backer to a pretty large aowunt As dM wine flowed in, the spirits of 
die patty, as a natond oonseqoenoe, flew oat But I shall not attempt to 
desmbe the boisterous scene diat ensned ; at last, after having made the 
wel^ ring, and scared the crows firom] their nests in the adjoining 
Roc^ry, widi lond and vociferous merriment, intermixed witli the va- 
ricNM cries which are vented in the '^ slorioas chace ;" such of the ftfty as 
mrvived the rout vrithdrew to dieir homes, at an eariy hour in the morn- 
ing : the panon* however, remaining according to his usual habit, to 
preach a fimeral sermon over the defimct membm diat were scattered on 
tbe floor. 

A week thus spent with my Conntry Cousins, strengdiened my disrelish 
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for sporttng company. I found that Hannony Hall, in defiance of its tMe^ 
was one scene of riot and confusion ; and quite satiated widi die parsuiiB of 
a Country life, and the wild living of sporting bachelors, I reserved, a«w 
ceremonie, to decamp forthwith : as I bietv, however, that it would be in 
vain to obtain my Cousins' consent to this movement, for they had se^i 
down as settled points that I should remain amongst them for a mondiai 
the least, and that I should ride Nimrod at the approaching hunt; I re- 
solved to elope privately; and accordingly taking the advantage of 4tt 
stage, I returned to my old quarters, and bade adieu to Hannony Hiil( 
and my Cousins in the Countiy."^ 

Andrew Armtjwb. 

H.P. Regt 



THE COtJETEOUS -8PANIAED. 

Speak not ill of a great enemy, but rather give him good words fh«i Ik 
may use you the better, if you chance to fall into his hands. The Spaniavd 
did this when he was dying ; his confessor told him, to work him ,to re- 
pentance, how the devil tormented the wicked that went to hell. The Sf^ 
niard replying, called the devil my Lord ; " I hope, my Lord the devil, is 
not so cruel :'* his confessor reproved him. " Incuse me," said the Don, 
* for calling him so, I know not into what hands I may fall ; andif I hap|)^ 
to fall into his, I hope he will use me better for giving him good words," 

Seldbk. 



THE student's FAREWELL. 

Farewell to the towers ! farewell to the bowers, 

Where the sage wizard. Art, all his chainis hath disp]ay*d ; 

And sweet science cowers amongst bright blooming flowers. 

In gay rd[>e8 of glory majestic arrayed ! 

Farewell, banl^s of Camos ! thou fair scene of blisses. 

The Muse', love's, and graces', invariable seat ! 

Your silver soft stream. — like the tide of Ilyssos, 

Aye freshens the air of Hygeia's retreat. 

Ye cloisters low bending, and aisles wide extending 

To cherish young genius and taste in your gloom : 

The* spirit befriending, as softly ascending. 

It mounts in pure incense to heaven's vaulted dome : — 

From you I must sever ; then farewell for ever. 

Each heart-hononr'd object that swells my last theme ! 

The world is a field I most enter — but never 

Can ought charm my soul like your shades Academe ! 



* Dear Mirton, 
I regret that the above little article shmild have be«n delayed so long. Suck $$ 
it is, however, yon are welcome to it ; and, be assured, that while my Hgi^kai 
can wield a pen, you may command its exertions in favour of the Magnet. 



'•~.(.aa7) 



KAeOLSON.A7«]) JOSEPHINE. 

The foUowiiig lo^tfljre are given to. the pablio bj Mr. l^mmt,. air Ae- 
MttheiOic GomM^pondence of Bonaparte witli Joeepluske;, during b^ Iteliaa 
4?ftiiipa^;ii8, abont 179$-*7. Tliat thmr are genuine^ there can be litde 
4oabt;, a9 some e^reasions in No. III. evidei^y bear, the impress of thi^ 
womdeifal man« His obserrations conceming the mysteiy of existence^ 
maT be compared with his remaiks on animal magnetism in Las Cases, 
and un evident similarity may be observed. These letters, it has been well 
remaiked, shew this extraordinary man in m new light, that of the 
iemder lover, and loom^ affeeiumate hM$band. The political ferment 
exeiftBd by a lUe- of such incessant activity, has not yet subsided ; it will 
be Ant posterity to judge him aright But it may bo remarked, th|t in th^ 
bici|rniphic«l works published since his deadi, his private life hw stood 
the most rigid test of enquiry. More tepuperate than Alexknder,. and 
chaster tiian OauMur : of more polished habits than Charles the XU, his 
aoriaLlife wasmore humane than that of Frederick III. In the early part 
oi^^ie Revolution^, and while stationed at Valence, he formed an inunacy 
vritfaaMademmelle Golombier. During the eacly mornings of summer, 
in that deHfffa^ climate of France, in which the sun knows no clouds, they 
spent their hours together at the foot of an ancient tree, or followed the winch 
in|^ of the romantic Bhone*^ 

** It will scarcely b^ believed,, (says he), that our greatest delight was in 
eating cherries with each otiier. We were two artless and innocent beings." 
What a scene for the artist; the future Emperor of France at the feet o^ this 
fiur one of Dot^tii^ The ensuing letters breathe every thing that is 
aaiiable and tender, and furnish another interesting page to the moral 
code by which the actions of his ^ charmed'Mife must be jwi^d by the 
impartial historian. 

.,.♦•. 

The first is given hi French, as an example of hfa iMde, to; fte. 

"7hem€duMMit. 

*^Ie toe reveille plein de toi ton pottmit e£ le souvenir de Pahivrante soir^ 

d'hiers n'ont point laiss^ de repos k mes sens douce et incomparable Jose^ 

phine quelle effet byzare faite vous sur mon cceur — vous fkcby vous? vous 

voisje triste? este vous inquiete? mon ame est brise de douleur, et Hn est 

^t de repos pour votre ami - - - mais en est il done davantage poor mot 
[ue nous livrant an sentiment profbnd qui me maitrise je pnise snr vob 
levres sur votre coeur une flame qui me brule — ah c eift cette nuit que je me 
snis bien apercu que votre portrl^t n'est pas vous — tu pars a midr je te verai 
dans 3 henites en attendant mio iolce amm' recois an millier d^ bais^ itmis 
ne m en donne pas car il brule mon sang. ^N. B.^-};' 

• VatoaceCteahoieatValeBthi) inDaii^y,is a^nat^dea tiie leftbaakof 
the Rhoae. in a cotmtry overflowUig witb vmeyardt f and in which the HermUage 
aad.Cete Botie Wines are nuMle. 

t Thus translated—'' I awake thudunc only of you : Ymir pertnut an4 the rcr 
eoneeaon of the intoafeating evesdng or yetterdavy have depHveiA my seaseft of 
rest. Sweet and incoBipariJ>le Jottpmne, what a slngMlar hnpre§tiai| do yea wake 
upon my heart ! Are you angry ? Are you sad ? Are vou oneasy ? $fy soul U 
broken wf th grief, and there is no more comfort for your fr£end ; — bat is tii^ more 
for me when, giving myself up to the deep feeling which ovarooaies me, I. poor 

Vol. I. 32. Z 
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No. II. 

*" P&rt M^tmioe, the 14ik GenmimA 

*I have received all yottf lettenc : h\ii not one x^ tktm hu afieel«l me 
•o ttitclk «^ your lut'^^ yon fldnk^ toy adorable lore^ of wiitzti|f'#ai 
in aadkt^mis? Do you itoagbe^ tbeti^ tliat my ntuatioii iaaoC dHW^ 
crael ^noogli witlionf an iaerease 6f my aarwvrn and an ov^ ifl itu it tf Hrf 
aotd? 'Wnat a style! What sentiitaents do yot deacribe^-^^tlifiy art af 
•ftre-^-^tliey bnrii my poor heatt. Bf^ only Jo^e^Mie ;-^far from ^^ Aeie 
{g tio joy-^iarfrom tfiee 6ie woi9d is a desert^ where I remaii^ ati iidnld 
btin^, wMioitt enjoying tbe sweeti of confidence. Yon have dafrifiM tae 
of mora than my sbnl ;^yott are tiie only thought oif my' ]^, -If f aii 
tirad of the trooblea of bnsineM^ if I draad ^ ttioAt, if mafiBnUl AefeA 
me, if I am raady to cane fins fife^ I place my hu\A tipott itty h^^-* 
there Ay portrait beat8.>^I look at it, and lore beeomea to me ah aei ote 
happineM; all is smiling save tlte time when I aih separafled. Ihm my 
belored. 

''By what art is k that yon have been able to captivaA^ al tfrf-ftcttUfci^ 
and to concentrate in yooraelf my moral existence? R jak niUi^ H^ 
aweet love^ idiidi will finish onhr widt my lift. To Hve fbir S^tftpBihtf^ 
there is Ae history of tny Hfe. t am tiyhig to raach yon,*^f mk dt^^ 
benearyon. ^od-tfaat I am, I do not percdre that I increase tfie ifl sB iiu 
between us. What lands, what countries separate ns! What k flat 
befne yon read dtese weak e:q)ressionB of a trotiUed soul In wliieli yon 
reign? Ah! my adorable wifb^ Ikoowtiot what ^rte awaite me, hiatwf 
keep me much longer firom you, it will be insftp po iiable,— my coturage wtt 
not go so ihr. Trora was a time when I Was proud of my coiun^, «M 
aomebmea,, when coiitem|Hatitig on the nls that man comd d6 Hne, tflk ttl 
ftte widc^ dosthiy could' reserve for me, I fiicSed my eyes steadOtatW' on 4^ 
most unheard-of misfortunes without a frown, without alarm ; b^now' Ae 
idea that my Josephine may be unwdl, the idea th# she mi^n^ iD, and 
above all the cfn^ the AOal thought, thntaheAuiy love m^hmi Miaaiiaiy 
soul, stops my blood, randen me sad, cast down, and le«fw«ie not evea 
the^amlga of fivy ^nd despair. Formerly I used often lo say to tayaeU; 
men could not hurt him wha could die without ragrat; but now, «a die 
widKmt that certainty is the torment of hell; it is me lively antf stnUag 
image of absolute annihilation — I feel as V I were stifled. My inooiiqMr- 
able eon^panion, thou whom fate has destined to make along widi me fte 
painful jourpey of Iife> ihe day on which 1 shall cease to possess tk^ letfi^ 
win be the day on which paffchiBg nature will he io me without wiuuA o^ 
vegetation^ 

^I stdp, my sweet love, my soul is sad; my body is iaiigued; wj hmi 
is ^uddy ; men difiigMSt me; I ought to hate them, — diey separate me irom 
my bdovad. 

*I am at Phrt Manrica near QnciHe ; tb-mownQir t nhull tw% nf A!lw>«gp ; 
the two armiea tmitk motida^-<-We are «iidfi**««i<tig to deaaita wmA Mher 

« >*« ..I f i r * t , , t .«■■>. II t I rKWIi u^ <if lt 

out upon yonr lips, upon yonr heart, a flame which osatamet me f Ak I it w|p| 
dlalN that 1 fUfledtarinraat yoar portrait was net yas. 

^^ Yea sat off at- a oA n I shall see yaa la thme iioara. la the sMalr wlAs^ aw 
sweet leve^ reeHv^afiaoasaBd kitsas^ but da not give me aav, far tiiea eoMMi 
mybtoad. t * 



^VicUMffio % mo»t«UUidi I am fretty weU Mti^t) in* BtrtwKf i^n^^f 

Bft^jli^M weak % him who iwlfstittigl^ fpr hi^ wWk ya» l^ve ! 

*^uiw» Wrd« toBamuv Sh«4 Ma^awft TdHea^Coomliiwiii la 
BMuiie Cl»atq«^ HeiMurd; i>e«t lov« ^.EMgene and HortafeV 
^:A^^ ^ev^ I AW gcang to bad wUbout thee; I ahall de^> wifbppit 
y^ iP ^ fet mcdpfp, Mw^ tim^bave liicJd thea m mj miH.w-Jiaii>T 
*«Wl bHfc-Vrt^i!iH>t4hw. --"w/ 



NcHt 

''JMa.aie Imv afer midngh^^dbaj fcata bMvgkt m aletttt^ilt k «d 
-•Tfl^aaalaiiili^ctodbyit^itifAiadbMlbofCfaBiw^ Ifa waa.Cbmnb. 
nim OaiMlsaiflMbM <^ Hia «nii9rw.yim hove aeen lyia aomiriuwa at 
BwBM** Afylove^ IM:4ie^ waat^f oaMcdi^Mi^-^lnl iatoba •btrioad 
bjB witoiy tayQ% la twmIom, tha thoaglrtar'wbouianaaiMdi.iiiittawa 
ii^.VHMai.iteto of my tiMigbtSy on iH^ai imuit paorviit aoir tnaiMni 
What ii tha lalfeira? Wba^ iatiia fist? WbalMwa? \i^«iMa 
Ud i^ k Ibatantouiidaiii, ami hidaa littim Of 4boae4fab9 
la^moet to know? We ara bam, we Ike, Wf> dia.^ia tha nidititf Iko 
a^ a mjr i rfid l Is k aatomrfiiBg tkit piiests,.wtr«logei«, vkaiiatei^, diotdd 
laMfMmfitodbyduaaicMnatioii, by thk aingdiainciiwi— iihinuu> ta leadajp 
daaa>.ajidltDdireBttiieaiacoaiding4a IkdiryKMiOM? CfaMiaat4i4iaadi 
fiewaaaHacbadloaie. JialwK]idai^aitfetftiidaemceatalia.«oaiitrf^ 
BBa last wo^ were^ thik he was aatdag off tp join iiia.-*^at yaa, I actMa 
tedat-ijt :ilaa<kn Acoimd »• afiratfy wbetfa^k wUitles tt 
amtka ^^lyhe ifriM be iwapions ta ay 4eiiny ! Bai; iaaensifaia^ J 
4eA^aan4Q aiendiki^ aiidwko sWI t^ toa tbati laura not«baM^^ 
naif an aii^wuEabla la»? (Sbul 4if nj eadatadte, write toaie by etn^ 
iBiinip wAenviaa I cannot lwa« lambtWTorf aMoboon^d. -B^^^JVit 
aotm^amii. Wears jaYigibt f ^on alittte taifaed. i aan (o^asy 
lay on horse^Mck. Adieu, adieu, adieu — I am going to sleep. loi Ikaat 
Oaafi inn ss h i saa**^ jiacea ma at diy side^ipra* Ibea in isiiyimns^ 
^ ahii M waking lited mysalfthiae bmited leagues inmtfaaa. Btf 
nmgr Aiagin Bams, la 'Mliea and his wife. ''JIT. ft'^ 

* «V ebajreiyic IfcjiajHttte, ^."^ 

^ N0.IV. 

"^Bettd Qumi9r$, T^nfUm, Man, Mfi JUwrn a^ 
4l&;yatr'af libe AwsA Jta/m M w . 
*To Josephine,--^ HVb is a perp^ttwl nig^-mare. A ftfa) Vbrebedb^ 
MbM ine from iMVathing. t po longer live. I hare lest mox^ Qkn^e, 
Mm "Alui bapffbess, i&ore tbiui fepose. I anr abnost witboixt tiope. I 
end yen a eourier-^e wffl remain only four hours atPMs, andwiflihen 
vingi^e your answer. Wtite me ten bages; tfiat alone wiB txmscAe me r 
Me, Yea ai^ iH ;'^you love me ;— I nave made you unhappy. Ytia are* 

Z 2 
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w» cIriM, audi da not wtyon] Tbiridea confounds mt. t ^^J^ 

notted 80 many iaidts towards yon, that 1 know not how to exfomie^^ 

I accose yon of hafing remained in Pftria, and yton are Acre ilL F«'«J- 

me, my darling; Ae love with ^Huch yon have inqjitediue has t akCTwy 

•irtY i*a«on:^— 1 dwAl never recover it; one never cnrw of tiat iiiiii|iIib< 

My foiSebodingi are oo Bad/thatl vrwdd limit myself to 8eei»gjo^*> 

pressing you for two homrg to my heart, to dying togetiier! MThoJtku 

<care of you? I anppose you haye sent for Hoitense. Ilote t fa^ y«< 

child a thousand times more since I €imk that she can affijrf yotin^ 

consolation. Aarfor me, there is no consolation, norepose, no hdpe, wb 

I Iwve received the courier that I send yon, and nnti} you ezplam *J?f ^ 

a long letter vrhat your iUness is, and to v^rhat extent it is se iilwtg. BT it he 

dangerous, I warn you, I set off instantly for Ptaiw. Mfmmtl^mMhti 

awtoh for your iUness. I have always been fortunate. Never hm Wj 

fortune resisted my will, and to-day I ani struck where akme I was vahe^ 

ralifo. • loseplune, how can ydu remain so long without writing to mc? 

af our ksUaeome ktterisof the Sd of the mooth: liis^ akbsfflk^i^g^ 

ine. I haive it,- however, always itt my pocket Your fioitmit aad fsv 

letfeemaie incessandy before my eyes. I am nothing withoirt ym^ 1 ess 

hardly imagine how I existed vrithout knowing yon. Ah! Jaeepfaiae, f 

yaa had kiiowii< my heart yon wo«M not h»v» waited liam the Sd&-ft»^ 

161^40 setoE Is it possible that yousfaould have listened to fobe iaeo^ 

who wished, peidiaps, to keep you for frcm me? I own to aH die wwM, 

*-4 hava an antipathy to every body who is near you. I cahndaftedr jFov 

depaKure on the 5lh, and your arrival ai Mflan on die l&th. 

' ^Josephine, if you love me,, if you believe that every thing depewh 

-apon your pseservalioii,^ take care of yoiini^. I dare not tell ^^iiotto 

iind^itakesoionga journey and in the hot weather;— at kast, if yoa are 

in a sitaatioa to travel,, ga short days' joumeys. . Write to me at mm 

sleeping place, and send me your letters in advanq^ 

• ^All my thon^hts are oonceatntted iadiy alcove^ in thy bed, inrihf 

heart*— Thy. illttMs! that is what occupies me night and ^7^— ^without 

appetite, without sleep, without interest for frieadriiip> for gloiy, lor eoaatiy; 

thou, thou andf die rest of the w<^ exist no moM for me tlun if it weR 

anmhilated. I price honour, because you prise it ; victory, becanae it givef 

you pleasiflre, vrithout vriiich I should have quittsd-all to throw nsyadf «t 

your feet. ' 

^Sometimes I say to myself that I am alarmed without reason,*— already 
b iAie reGoveredy--«he is setting off,-^she has set off,'-«ahe is already, per- 
haps, at Lyons. Vain imagination I yea are in yonc bed soflfering; oMre 
beautiful, more interesting, mpfe adorable. You are Mde, and your, eyes 
are more languishing — but vrhen will you be weU? If one of as mast be 
ill, shoidd it not be I? Most robust and Qiore courageous, I could have 
boriie .sickness more easily-— Destiny is cruel. She strikes me throu|^ yoa- 
*^ What sometimes consoles me is, diat it is in the povrer of fote to make 
you il\, bcit that no power can'oblige me to, survive you. 

f'lli yQur letter, my good love, take c^jre to tell me that yoo are coaria- 
ced that I love you, that I love you beyond what it is possible to imaipae, 
t}iat yoa are penuaded that every moment of my life is ^xmsecrated to yoa; 
diat an hour never passes without n^ thinking of you; diat the idaii of 
thinking of any other woman has never entered my head; that they/aie all 
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to my ejtB without grace^ witbout beauty^ without wit; that you^ you<-^ 
Botlmig bat yon, sach^as I we ywi, suck as- ycni ate, could please me, and 
absoib all the faculties of my mind; that you have affected it all jorer; that 
my heart has no recess that you] do not see ; no thoughts of which you are 
iiot tiie mistress ; that my strength, my arms, my soul, are altogether youn ; 
that my sod is in your body, and that the imy <m winch vou change or 
cease to h've, will be that of my deaSi ; that nature, the earth, is beautiful 
to my eyes only because you inhabit it — If you do not beHeve all that, if 
your mmd is not convinoed of it^ penetrated^ you grieve me, you love me 
not. There is a magnetic fluid between the persons who- love each other. 
You know very well that I could never bear to let yon have a lover, much 
less to offeryou one. To tear his heart and to see him would be to me tht^ 
same thing; and tiien, if I should dare to lay my hand upon your hallowed 

person no, I shotdd never dare to do it, bat I would quit a life wheie 

that which is most virtuous should have deceived me. 

'^Bat I am sure and proud of thy love. Misfortunes are the trials which 
expose all the vioktice jof oar mutual passion. A child^ adorable as its 
manmu, is abool to see day, and may pass many happy years in thy arms. 
A diousand kisses upon thy eyes, upon thy lips, upon thy heart — AdoraUe 
woman ! what is thy ascendancy ! I am very ill of thy illness. I have, 
besides, a burning fever. Do not keep he Sunple more that six hours. 
Let hhn return directly to bmg the cherished letter of my Queen. 

**I>o you remember the dream in which I was your shoes, your clothes, 
and I ftmcied tiiat you entered quite into my heart? Why did not nature 
arrange in that vray? tWe are many tilings to do. 

^ T0 CUmfeme Bonaparte, ^.^ 

Hie letters, which are too Gallic for the English taste, are omitted ; but 
the preceding specimens of epistolary cemposkion are unrivalled in their 
way. In elegance of ieehng and easy grace tiiey gready excel Richardson's. 



TO MARY. 



Ojr all the joys— alas, how few! — 

That on a dooded brow may shine, 
Mary ! I feel thece are, bat tiva. 

That e'er can gild the gloom of mine. 

And Mie— by far the brighter tkmty 
Hast in thy power to |hed or sbroed ; , 

That ray thine eyes difiiite not now, 
And vainly dateoos mine are bow'cL 

But theite's a << lesser light/' that still 
Through the dark hour some cheer may be,^> 

That beams and fades not at thy wilt,— 
It is the bliss of hving the*. 

And, howsoe'er thy smiles may fleet, 
My heart shall track their viewless way. 

And ever turn prepared to meet. 
And welcome back tiie tmantday. 

C. H. 
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Kaw fcas mortality resumed itii pwrt 
or Ida who U liiiDOi«alt^a<ri ite «lMid 
llnl tiriieimdei lu» MrMk^dlMlm» 
And the etereal eiseocB OB tiie wiog . 
Of whirlwind takes its flichtr— bat like a itx^ 
That towers subttmely 'mm the ocean wares, 
Afid tteen e^ohtoglT tterdaahikiK kaw,-* 
•^-80 abaU Us naibe awMfloM tte flood of tiM, 
Avioa-tfe* roU.of a« proodly smHo*-^ 
—No tears for him shairflow, nor outward signs, 
that make a "mockery of grief,*' be seen 
T» marilE Jkllf tt»irifs ttranslt flo the skies ; 
Bdt eym|>athie4, thii teitt'd respwuivttly 
To the wild inspirations of his Mnseft 
Shall wake for Jim I— and moornUig of high hearts^ 
WhTch he has fm'd with exqoiidte M|^ 
SImII brtatho lit» sBtnt soimnr V^r Us tmttb. 
^And ye aWL also oMmfs^ |UiVtieioil9 OeMti»t 
For his last aspiratiMi rose for youl-^ 
And thro* the ages of yoor fatore fame 
Von wdi the bnghtefet place in memory gtrc 
Tb hhn,— the n<£le hatd of Brifikki's Istet 
Oh wMi wi«^ tenettMis patllos4id Maiytfa 
.Make ovary JMart^string vibrate^ whes he told 
Bis. soaring^ and snbUme ima^nmgs ! 
And o'er the darker visions of htk so^ 
With U^tnhig flaslMs «f Ms totelldst 
And himinoas irradiations beafl^d ! 
—His path was like the camefs.wild career 
Thro' Uie illimitable reahns of space ;^ 
Which rolls along insufferably bright 
Aad leaves a track of ribry, that oon^^sltf 
The hnt and falucy of iMte ataihy 
W4Hdi4W9roafkoniitt Si>B¥«i>»&as«»! 

I. «• 



SOKC,. 



Whbn waited by th6 cdbtlng bre^s^, 

Along the-oiOoliift'tidef 
How sweet to view the sparkling seas, 

Beneath oar vessd gfide^ 
And listen U Ibe joyonrsong 

Of hapfpy^inafftB Hka-oor^ 
ThalteiA^i. i^^ mm^.wkmm 

like gleams o er summer flowers. 
Hark! hark ! those sonnds from yondar Me, 

Are vesper's holy songn; 
And aoho thro' thelo^ piie. 

The solemn nataai^ralaPH^^ 
I'll ne'er forget, thro' life's gay hours, 

That calm and glowing sea, 
Wheta moonlTght, tove, and music's power?, 
' Firstledmybeaittotllee! 

AbiUm 
Tk€0tmiu 
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TJix APpaBNTioK— il R^ugk Sketdk. 

Am»n$n'Hm Bnmeiato n^iMks and ordfert^ of society wi& whidi tini 
|;npt welropolik nboundiy ^ere b not mM, peiAitpfy note e^ikf to be 
iWiiii!wi*w<<> than tiiat.ao iB^>eifttclly and briefly 4eflcfibed in the f/temat 
dktkSi-^A note notafak and VKrarying ipaciea of caviMflcd beings, coald 
hmtiky baws beena^ded, .fiiBm tbe Imor ofdenatklMt; fbr wbilitalr 
aaiMt evMy «&^ claaa is endaalroiinng> ** more at lofs/' to attain a gmate 
•kvaAioil in.lii^ th^ is pvapeily beoomiiig, or eise ainkkig iniX) ^ eon- 
tnury axtreaM^ tU»-*H«nd tbb ad^rr^anues tiiat beaten traok 'wMcfa s^ens 
to nave been teodiea bf it in niMravjiag ^sameness erer since tbe first 
'^y of oOBBUMOoe* Tbe noUeman, the cfaBThman, the squire^ and tke 
phan mkaaatner^ ace aU lequaUy. <&ituignished fimn those ailfaaf inmedbildy 
whom at bdati tfaamia lifi»; andaaeb may easily peroeive tbat lina d£ 
Jhtimthwi a4i*h the vetpdsile Tegalstwrns of soioiety bfive dmwa b^ 
-tfwen them; bhit ye* honr often do we find them amdondy bent dn ap- 
•panring in ahy ebiuraotetf ratbeir than in dieir own pcop^r one ;'**4he n<lbla- 
OMBi wing the^-plaae nf te ca^chman on his own carnage box— Mhe son 
«f tha ebateh voimitarify asMieiating himself as.fiie boon tompslnion, imd 
pvtaktr in the field ifKyris, of foK-hontmg tctnises/^and, ^ last not kast»* 
tbe plain bevest ttadessikn debating his ca^lb-binlding cqmt ab<»¥e the 
fevd of all other aommon h^adi,. aa loftily as though a oMoHet were de- 
tscendiag Gmmb the daada to itji; aU ans aqaatty f aiding and librtting^ 
to confuse and deptroy the niecesssry baftnony of so^detyi 1m well as to 
net bad examples to ^os^ wba may be looking to them foe better. Bat 
:|he ne^^^na^ybg Appteiido^(fkitisAdificoUi^^ eom- 

pwlwnwite name upon a6 impectant a body^ ilirfaan it is eeafsidered to Iwar 
-anny diffarant branobei .the yfwtd nnlst ht api^d^ inefaidiilg, tti it 
fc a s, aotaie pat* of ^rery trade iudd pn>ibssion),-^the noTer^paiyingy hoK- 
'dbynnaking Apprentios, kngnos not with thesein any atlemptto sidbrert the 
imlimd of&rs wlxegolnliana of civfliaed ematnaee^-^Ait ntmoit amlntion 
la to be > genteel/ and ta pass for ' aomebody'-^tf greatest intrn-. 
nioD upon & circles of the move fyfosed orders abovw bnii, is lonly tbe 
ipmvk of n wiah to ftcqaire a msre correct in^itatbn of exteinal gen^iliCy, 
nHieit^witb to astound hm less presamptoaus compeers^ wben he ngain re- 
•tams to. tbeir wonted society. iSeseeks not to thmal himadtf forward into 
«|rfietes wUcb neither edoeatian not a sufficiency of mesmi enabfebim tt> 
nppearin widi propriaty s bntiwithir will he feKnqdsh •»» atoiti of bin 
win or his c o naey i eace^ his booii tk his walking cane> to ikgrade faitaself 
lij-miihig with ^ the lower orders :/«^he keeps contentedly to Ins Hetnsai^ 
-iNMid, Siotoiond, nnd SHionterii Hfll,; and to bisgaUanlrtr and ' geoMl 
teagardsas'-^rob han 0f theae^tuKi faiaatore of^MUy aomforts is fled! 

Tbeve issottMtfaing exwridiitelyamui^in the oanseqii^ntid ain 
nniMffioiity with which these innocent S^nt^ take out tbek Sunday appi- 
m ; and 1 have often received both entertainment and inMnictioiitlram ob- 
Mivittg Ac ^grsBir of one.of theaeketoes of a day^ through the Svndi^ 
tmift-ont of atki^^^/^^ and ennovft bemu, who regular^ throng aretir 
ainenne pf approadi io what is (iafled^ tbe comifiry/-^'ilwre is noAing 
your rejnlsr^ cut Apprentice *> much pddes hiomf npan as his dress<— 
let Ikn but have his hiMbiUaBentB q£ dHrersassoEtsd aokma^let hia boots be 
s ipp ( iup»ia4 tiy Day and Mirtin'd> and his red tilk mmefkok enekantiai|^ 
4i/ifnd^rflower watered^^bis ijsl be pft>pferi|^ dapbaitsd mm tbb pi^ oMe 
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of hiB well-Giirled or otherwiiie hair — his shirt frOl be most sMdngly ik- 
pla;ed> and lus chtequered neckcloth duly deteintng Uii head in duoicciy- 
iiii ii t^teB Uy ;*^*4etiu« have a tiyeriiig sWUeh to be jantyjawmf «Mit is 
4he rigjUt hand^ whilst the jelkiw-0(£red glove bekngii^ to it ia aalelfc k- 
43arcemted in the left;-^let him also have the oaplMting eyefjiaai,. 
dant fipom its broad hlaxk silfcTfi)foand; tmd, added <o t^se a&d ^ 
Uessings^-^ the interesting accoBBpattiaMnt oC sane lo¥e4oi» dauiael^ 
horn hn master'a shop^ or irom H^ neighbowiDg in91iner*s-r§i?e hha^at 
the same time, a fine day and ^gloriomiy hot wealher/ with pkn^ of dtait 
andgoodly cdmpany, allon the read to aowe nacal retreat^ id tliem Ara 
indeed, is he at the aem^ of hie glory 1 at ^ sonnnit of his amhttinn I irinbt 
the^Dimme^sir! who cares fmr yon !' eiqiressian> which ciDinM4he faolsB- 
semUe, ptoelailns to the whcAe world his faqipy ceasdmisBess offcis asm 
annomerable perfections ; and draws, at the same time^ anadnriag attrnti s a 
4» his^ vastly genteel appcaraiiee«^«^It waa bnt a shoftthae ahiee, thafcl 
w«s fevored, accidentally, with a partial illastrelioii of the ' 
^ect outline, which may thns fidrfy be said to hare been ' take 
the hfe/— ^I was amnsiag myself on the water widi a few fomag 
jiot fiur from Richmond, and, as flie weather was ancomBioidy aokty, 
we had onaaiitioiBly agieed to bathe ; a convement spot^ aa we thoa^ght, 
^aa vpeediiy selected, and a few moments more beheld ns frnlkkiiig in4he 
embraces af old Fadier Thanies-*>wfaen,.lo ! the word wasgiteii ihat a boat 
with a kige parhr of ladies was close vpoB us ! t ao eloae, aiaal fior as 
(to tiiiok of Eeachmr the verdant shores m our rear, era the fitfla vea- 
mA bose down direct «pon our Htde deanded puty. An ]tt«iaoDesad 
iNunk had ooneealed the approach of theae mMzpeded intniden t3L .IhlBi 
too late; the bo«t came suddenly upon us — and, thus obliged te nalnea 
virtue of necessity, we resolved to stand the indecorous ai£uJc. meal asm- 
-Mty, up to our chins in water. One of tiie youngest ol ma/JMiiim^ ktdr 
ienf even had the hardihood to propose a general dischaxge of aqoalic 
mitoiles ; but none were desiious of being greeted widt the hatchekedged 
hks of an oar in exchange for the compliment It ; was, certainly, a .gay 
4MJl-outtfaatjqpproached us,— a very gay one, tnriy : n a mei o u s and^ba- 
.stti^;> 'enough were the silks, shawls, feathers, and flowers that wooed 4he 
light airs wantoning over ^ir surfeces ; loud laughter and obutiiapeiaun 
tnerriment seemed fke order of the day; die boat ^ded over . the cahn 
bosom of the water, now dipping on one aide» now on the other, aa the 
"wiequal strokes of the <;hnnsilf -handled oars, splashed in and oat ■h d or thc 
goicbsice of twoorthree^ul^^ bedecked yonag men, aksaaately awssyed 
^tfae delightedparty either to the right or to the* left. TiiOA interr^ptioniwas 
bat of -briel duntion ; — the bosA passed on without its ocn q p a nta iif- 
pearing to take more than ordinary notice of us<fliodesdy oM tt^n^ 
Indeed their attentfen was completely confined to the beaniiea of 
behind us, where die very fine specimens of w^w Iwiga and 
^whidi bedecked the banks in plenteeus profiision, fermed- a 
«ttrseCive novdty*to keep the eyes «f all the paity intent^ fixed ia tti 
^^ireetiott'. 

On arriving at die place where we intended ta axhibit ouc. m^ettcal ii f 
-abdities, we were notgready surprised to&idthe feir party ^ vrluel^ hid 
passed us in the isrer, soberly occupying 6ne faa^of the apartment ^laf the 
remainder we speedily took . possession, and I vamuasd mptM with 
Wfttdujpg the movteenfei of did kdiep and gentbaoAn. befive mc, *^ Vm> 
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ladies," nid a little lon^tecked male aaimal, attired in the %^ 9(yle 
ol* dlqiky (witness tinree ae|Mfate red, bbw,, and:fpreen silk under waist* 
caat^ &0.) taking np a position, and his coat tails before ^ the msty ^prate, 
oaeoBscioiis of a fire,-— ^ Pray ladies-a, what will you take ? Something; 
of camse, after your- ¥oyage. Wat shall i hordei??!— '^ Oh! Mister 
JDobbs," oiied an elderly treble-voiced female, ^ that's just like you ! mon- 

' atemMB «onsidesatiTe — tbit*s certain; but. Sir! I don't think we want 

■ natfanig yjst !"— ^ Oh» you don't, eh !" rej;)eated the * i^onsic^erative' Mister 
IMbhAr-'* dcm't come none of that. Miss Agi|^ — ^we must have some- 
ihim^ you know* so let's know what it's to be-rl always like to attend 
opwi ibe ladies l" " Why, yes, lorl Misjier Dobbs, and so you do; — 
ih^m oevtain," chomsed a second of the <^po«te sex — " and so I think 

. w«'dl>etter give you an oppertunity of shewing your extreme peliteness^i' 
and, aceevdin^, sueh of the party as had finished the operation of dustmg 
tbek shoes, , were called in to assist in determining the matter, ^r, 
Ilcibb% in the mean while, patting Jus showy $pw9 with his switch, and 
wasting patiently for an ' oppeitunity' of shewing his extreme * peliteness,' 
togetber with his attractive person, to the greatest advantage .at one an<i 
tbe aame tine* "" WeU, now !" ejacidated one, "^ what's it to be?*— "* Eh r 
lu^Md Mistier Dobbs — ^ O ! something cooling !" quoth another. — '^ Soda 
Water, then !^ bounced a fourth : — ^" Cakes and mo !" aspirated a fifth :— 
aad a tide of words followed in interesting debate. Then some sligbt 
whispering — ^ no— no — no spm/s yet," cried another: atlength," soandii! 
■pirits this weather are oidy €t for^ — ^ The Devil, man ! let's have ekmrry 

■bamnceiiittn i" rejoined his opponent, ^ that's capitai stuff foi^ — ^ The pretty 
kwiies, to be sure !" nnirked the fire-plaoe-occupying * petite' Mr. IkibbB, 
wMh a most exhilarating laugh of approbation ; andafter a sympathetic * ha I 

>ke! be 1' had gone round the paity, the argument was again resumed, and 
at lengtii satisfiictSDrily concluded : — '^ Waiter !" exclaimed tiie complaisant 
Misto Dobbs, — ^ Waitar !— ar-bring <Aree poU o' porter far the kuHee F* 
-—Such an unexpected ctimax had nearly overpowered my risible mnsdes, 
already suffering from eonsidefable restraint, but luckily my handkerohief 
wms in my hand, and I managed to escape with only a&w oonvuLm 

•ocnKhs and hjrslerio splutterings, fottowed by most of my grinning comr 

We saw no more of the gay perfy> nntil the evepiing: tiiey were then 
on BiohflMnd-hill^. amusing themselves with the ante-diluvian ei^oymento 
<if TfAHBgentfaAgnuM, BoasfMng, &o. One of die fait damsels,* who ap 
pemd very, mneh flushed, in particular engaged ofv attention ; dye was 
iannting abitfpt ever the greensward most mirthiully, in a kind of seipen, 
tme^ afcajting dance. 1 — and whilst observing her entectsining gambels^ with 
heresdeaiMmtssteadily to^ tripit^ ' on the light fantastic, toe,' she tripped 
m goodieanMat; her 'fontastie toe,' disdaining &rther restraint, bounded 
iiigb in ethei^ and she fell; the squall which proclaimed it, brought her 
•ompanieiis in flocking to her aid, and very ^fuickly reinstated her upoil 
lsmfirsia;<^'-aod here the gently blushing goose-quill would gladty Iwtye 
shvnned its pr^termined purpose. In vain, it must be told — oh ! that it 
sbaaldbe my soqrowfid UA to blaaon such a facti-^alasl alas !— the lady 
wae speedily disoptered to have sipped too £reely of the * pelite' Mr. 
Dtobbs'ii ' three pots of poiier I' 

' PajpincBHO^uk' 

V ' ■ ■ " * ' .J ' ; 

* A fact. 
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THE DIKBeVIQN OV A LCTTUL 



*"Wnm Lous XVl. ascended die ihrone^ he wu mily tireiily y««i of 
age; and Kad, at first, no other coancil, than the wntteii adrfee left bis 
by hb Tather, the hte deiuphin. This -precious patemld bequest waji <Mer»i 
to remain scaled, tiO his son should succeed to the throne. IlttitttdBiirij 
PQ his access ion^ he hastens to open it, with a pknm design to obey fls O M ij 
injuncttoiK It advises him^ byallmeans^ to engage fof his MiniMer/ m. 
De MachaiiU, as the most able person to direct his steps, if the w^ig^isf 
royalty sliould descend on him at a pisriod so pfematnre, tfasft he t&tAd oriy 
be suf^poaed to possess rectitude of intention for the peifomaiiee of ks 
duties. Faithful to the wishes of a bebred iaifaer, he imme^yAlieiy wriles 
the foUamn^ letter to M. De M achault 

"< Chaity, May l\tk, ITM. 
^la dK^ jost grief which overwhelms me^ 4pd which I participate with 



iitt wbak nation^ I have gteat duties to fulfil : I «^^ kii\g, jmd this i 
tmliuies ijinumdrable obJ^tions. But I am only twenl^i Aud have not 
acqiwred the. knoV^ledge which is requisite for my sliua^ipn, la the mean 
tisM, I must not see any of the ministers^ who have all been with the king 
.dmauig his conta^&ui distemper. From the confidence I repoae ia joar 
pvobity, and the prolbund knowledge whi«b you are known to posaeas^ 1 
am ilMlitocd to desire <hat you would assist me with your advice. Come, 
Iknii the firat n uo ic nt possible^ aad you wiU afibrd me a great pleasaic. 

•Loot*.* 

The confidence of the young monarch waA well merited by IL De 
Ifachauit, who had long k)een the minister of die finances of the law; 
mider Louis XY. He had, .however^ been for some time diwmiased firom 
his employment, through the intrigues of the ecclesiastical cabal, bec—r 
h^wts desorous of obliging^ die clergy to pay taxes like elker sakjcdB; and 
he had ever efaice lived on his estates, in die de4q[ie8t Tetintmettt, —ntrsBBy 
4Nte6med> except by those who had so sucoeasfidly conmred agaioel Urn. 

Nodfingnow Wad wundng td this letter^ but th6 dMracdett ; vHiwh^ citfMr 
from a native dmidky, or a desire t6 have the escellenceef hie choice eaii- 
iinned^LomXVI wentto hkmmt Mademmselle Adi^de, oemmimicaleddie 
denbeof Ins fitther, and shewed her the yet tmaddtemed ktfter which he 
bad hhnseff vnftldn. The princess Inghly appioveehis ccmdMct, and even 
^u^sli him t^send off a Qourier widi die letter. Tk§ hkug m^forhmmleiy 
W^ U ftc^ ietf&f&l kmrkt Madetifoiselle Adelaide^ in the Mean daM, 
As most ht^es would naturally do, informs hcaf female snile who was to he 
tii^ Brittle MiniiAar. The news fifes with the rapidity of ligfainii^ and 
KhkHtt spreads amoi^'die couftiers. Every individual of dda eyeeplMalis 
sWarm dreaded th6 integrity and die austere virtues of kmn, who was wm 
to be appointed state pilot Intrigue is put ill iaio^on; eoiQrflptioii of eeioite 
foUo^ts. A hundred thousand crowns are offered to a kufy^ who is well 
known to kate great influence over the Princess, if she can so ikr sncceed 
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mm to change the choice of a Miniiter in fiivour of M. De Maarepai. This 
nobleman had been minister at the early age of fifteen ; and at thirty he 
iHid been dismissed. Though now ^ aidrauced in yean, he was known 
to bftftt lived a.'life of diiisipiition, and to possesa a luge faofd of ouoningy 
g>ifty> fifiToBty, and pfiabiUty. He had wiitlen ep%rams; he was a Tokij^ 
toai y , md in short, he was the person best adajpted to the views of ^ 
rfi w iiii i tf i ttoMrties^ of Ve w aille s, who waa desjwms of praleaging the ahwsss 
4##MBkte«eign. 

'.•31mb 4ady of honoor, temfrted by the hundiod thousand cio«rns, now 
■liitiiij inannsiedlo tbs Princess, thiAthe <^iot)^M«I>eMaehaaIt woald 
mnk fwi ft» ofited the clergy ; and that in eonsequenfte, there was reason to 
Ibni^ ^ oom— nhfiont ^ the new leigB wonld b» stormy^ Having con- 
tend to akcta MadenoiseUe. Addai^ th«fe Pribeesa hastens to d»dOBe 
Wk* amiety^ line king; and the nnfottunirte Louis^ MharaUy timid, and 
^nadiig the conseqanMes of his firrt legal act^ finished the bnsiiieas- by 
dyJRMiiig^ibfr M«M lettov to ll» G^ 

TUaBaitheiffBtskep towards <he throng this imfoitimate Monait^h fell 
iai^ a nst; and this ^r(J6r vfIui the fertile source of intmmerable /others* 
BiifBe Ma ar qpas ^ totttring with age and infirmities^ on lbs brink of the 
ginave, thongfal' id neeessasy to sooore fiiesds^ Mrko ndght, by every where 
cfldnfiing hih abiiitMS, fix him firmly in the ottce of G«and Viuer<— «To 
amgmnni thtic timliber be parchased them by all possible methods. To 
flboMrlv gky9 pensions^ fer others created new ofiices; and by these means, 
soaii ctenideted the torn of the fimaHoes, and pavtsd the , way to the rem 
of :Iisnis X¥L and all the irvetriev^le misehief widi whidi France was 
overwhelmed (kring the murdeeons Revolutioki. Never, tforely^ did each 
filial consemsnoes arise, fit>m alteftiing the diir^ctieB of a letter ! 

C. H. S. 



TWBNTY 8B0ONB 0»S OF BORAca ISIlTiktBD. 



^CsccTis, the man who innocent of be&rt is, 
raHets may watt:, tlMiigh dancer huici assond trisi. 
Net veed ke cinry weapens te det^nA kia^ 
When he ift yaning, 

Thvougk jrathless wastes of ever boraiaf 4]aick-«UHii, 
Or over Caacasui' wild, frozen sommit. 
Or where Hydaspes, fiibled afar o#, 
MoraMudnnfly runs threagll. 

Ibr 'twM kMlmely, as I watt4ered,'4eedle8S 
Of angbt, WTttaiy lete, fai the ffove of Sahkui^ 
That a woii^ (and a fiercer wai never nart'd in Afnc^) 
Fled from ray presence. 

Place me where wmter holds etemat reian, or 
fb the torrid zone underneath the meriduai, 
Wbcmhrf^ thoMuMblMor beadty an* of imt^Oti^ 
Al^isMiifhtMl 



P.Qftste 
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CORREGIO AND HIS WORKS. 

Amagiu ANTONio-M;aUed Cobrbcmih from tibe piUceof Imbirth^ ^ 
^MOCfndod of poor paxento, and educated in an ofafcare yUkge: be «ai- 
J6^ed none of ttloa^ adnnlages Mduch coutribnted to form die bdber gimit 
paiwfcr J of d» iftacnth and abteeadi cmtaries ; boaawiKNie ofdMstetewa 
of ancient Greece or Rome: nor any of the masterpieces ofitfae eotabliabod 
schoobof Rome and Venice. Bat ttafeiire> Ibe best precepttess of feol^ tns 
bisg«ide; nnd snob wa» the wnndeiM faeility i^rltb «rUch be pdm^ 
be used to say, bis oonoeptioBs were alwayis t«a^ at tbe ead of bis pnuaL 

The agreeable smile-r*die heavenly expression— «iMi tbs profbnioo of 
graces^ which be gave tohis Madonas^ Saintay and Gfaildrenv blnre by aMBB 
been- considered mnatnral: still tbey are beanlifal and intoiestiiig. < Am 
easy, iowing oatline, an union and harmony of cokiafs^ and a skifial wut- 
nagement of light and shade, give ^ ipebeP and e iiwti f c u ess to aH bis fh- 
tuses; and havo been the admiration boAi of his eovlenipoianta and soo- 
oessois. Annibal Carraeci studied and adoptad *bis manner, in preliBr- 
ence^o that of any odier niMtsr. The fevoumbie im pr e mion be reecivnd 
on Ifae first sight of Corregio's pictures may be conceived from m pi 
ina-kttertohis coosinLonis; ^Everything which I see bere,^ be i 
^ astonishes me ; paitieidarly the colonring and beauty of dM < ' 
They live— 4hey breath — they smile, widi so mnch grace> imd 
reality> that it is impossible to refrain fivm smiling asd part ib ing of 
enjoyment My heart is ready to break with grief, whein I Ifaink urn the 
unhappy iate of poor Corregio— that so wonderAila man (if he oagfat apt 
rather to be called an angel), should finish his days so misembly, io a 
couotsy where bis talents were never known." 

The history of poor Corregio, is melancholy indeed : from waal^ either 
of curiosity or resolution, or more probably of patronage, be never visited 
Rome, but remained during his whole life at Parma, where the Uberal 
arts were not mnob esteemed, and of course, not duly rewarded. He was 
employed to paint the ciqK>la of the Cathedral there ; the sidnect of wbiob 
is an assumption of the Virgin Mary: and having execntod it ma style tbat 
has long been the admiration of every persan of taste v4k» has seen it, be 
went to receive bispf^rnaent Ihe Canons of the GbBroh,'ekbertbiOBgb 
ignorance or baseness, disapproved of the vrork ; and akboogh the pbpe 
originally agreed upon, had been very moderate, they alleged that it 6r 
exceeded the desert of the Attist, and forced him to accept the pahry svm of 
iwokMKdredUvrei ; which, to add to the indignity, diey paid him ih copper 
money. From Parma, to the abode of Coiregio's wife and cbidren, waa a 
distance of nearly eight miles ; and this transaction took place in a warm 
season of the year. In canrying home the uswosth^ loady vrbat witb ite 
pressure, the length ofthe vray, ^ heat of the weather, and bis chagrin at 
such villainous treatment, die unfortunate Corregio was seized with a pften- 
nsy, which, in three days, put an end to his life and bis inisforlaiies» at lbs 
premature age of forty, in the year 1634 

The magnificent work, which was attended with such fatal consqeuences 
to its author, was remarkaMe for grandeur of design, and in particular, for 
the boldness of the fore-shortenings (an art wbidi he first and at once brought 
to the utmost perfection). It wcmld, however, in all probability, soon have 
perished, had it not been for the timely interforence of Tidan. As he passed 
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through Parma^ in the mite of Charles the Fifths he ran instantly to see tiie 
ckt.fd^CBUvrt of Corregio. While he was attentivffly viewing it, one of the 
principal dignitaries of the Church told him, that such a grotesque perform- 
snce did not merit his notice, and they intended soon ta have the whole de- 
Imced. '' Have a care of what you do^'' replied the other ; ^' for if I 
were not Titian, i should certaioly desire to be Conegio." 

Corregio's exclamation upon viewing a picture by Raphael, j.<) pfrhaps 
ynXL known to the reader. Nevertheless, there is nomething in it so dia- 
vmcteristic of a true genius, that it will bear to be repeated. Having loog 
been accustomed to hear the most unbounded applaui^e bestowed on the 
works of that £vine painter,' he at first longed to see the id, but by degrees 
be became less desirous than afraid, of gratifying his cariosity. One^ 
however, he at length had occasion to inspect : he looked at it for mvat 
minutes, in profound . silence ; and then with an nir of satiRfactlon ei- 
chdibed, ''. I am still a painter P 

' The Nottt^ or Night, pf Corrcgio, was one of his most famous produc- 
tions ; thfe original was sold fbr a great sum to one of the Kings of Poland ; 
a copy of it, which was kept in the Duke's P^ace at Modeha, is thus de- 
veribed in a letter written some years since, by a lady, from Italy^ 
** The subj^ct,^' she says, ^ is a Nativity ; aild die extraordinary beauty of 
tbiB picture proceeds from the dair obicure: there are two different hghts 
introduced, by means of which the personages are visible ; namely, the 
light proeeedmg ivomthebbdy^-the child, and the moon-U^ These 
two are preserved distinct, and produce a most wonderful effect The 
<ildld's body is so luminous, diat the superfices is nearly transparent; and 
llie rays of light emitted by it are verified, in tiie effect they produce upon 
tlie surromiding objects. They are pot rays distinct and separate, like those 
Mwnd the face of a sun that indicates an Tnsnrance Oflice ; nor linear, tike 
Ifaoee proceeding firom die man in the Almanack ; but of a dazding bright- 
iieas : by their tight, yon see cieariy the face, neck, Rnd hands ofthe Vif- 
gin (the rest of the person bemg'in strong shadow), the filces ofthe past&H 
who crowd round ike child, and particnlariy one woman, who holds her 
iMUid before her face, test her eyes shotdd be so dazzled ta to prevent her 
§nm seeing the infent. This is a beantBUl natnral action, and is most in- 
genioii^ intrtidneed. The straw on which the child icr laid appears gilt, 
ftmn' the light of his body nhining on it The moon lie;hts up the back- 
Moond- of the picture, winch represents a landscape, ^ery object is dL<{- 
Suct^ anin a bright nioon-tight night ; and there cannot be two lights in 
nature iHOre different HiAn those which appear in the same picture. The 
^rgin and the child are of the most perfiSfct beauty. Tllere is a great 
varicfty cf charaeter id the different pei^onir present; yet that uniformity 
eonwnon to -all herdsmen and peasants. In short, this copy is so admira- 
ble, that I was quite sorry to lose sight of it soon ; but I shdl never forget 
wL' Ilie Dbke. oi Medena, for whom Corregio did the original picture, gave 
Iniii mfy 6%(^ Hvres of Fnuiee for it; a* great sum in those ddys ; but at 
fMsamtwhst eoght it to cost P 
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THB mKAIHMCaN<IB8 OF IflBOfiTMOf. 



Quid hoc veneni savit In pnecordiis t 

Nam Tiperinus hb cnior 

IcMCtos, ImtMs me fefdHc.*— Ifcm. 



Since all men ai? subject to various whims and capnceBy to dieir aeT««I 
tikes and dislike^ would not « natacal supposition ariae> that they waal4 
readily enter into a contract^ if not to humour, at least to bear wid^oim 
another's trifling prejudices? Sad experience has, howevei^ tau^ me 4o 
contrary : for Ij like all other sublunary beii^gs, am haunted by aaiwo of 
darkness^ a 'spectre di^^ in the shape of an antipathy; of the reaaoaabte- 
ness of which diough I am myself am perfectly convino^ I find it no easjr 
matter to persuade o&ers into the same opinion. It seenu^ indeed, to4ie 
an imp^ above aD others^ peculiarly monstrous and mis-shapen. Do I make 
mention^ of it? immoderate laughter is the immediate consequencie : do ( 
exhibit any symptoms of it? I detect a gdn lurking upon every coaot^n^aee, 
AU my acquaintance seem to be possessed with mat demoniac delight^. 

Malls ridenti alienis ; — 
Of <' timghuBv M if their cheeks pere not ditiv ew." 

My reJBulers are^^ no doubt, perplexed in coi^ecturiiig whnt can be drin m^ 
accountable, this monstrous antipathy* *' Oh ! Vy^ hkt iW" ex^iwe mtgt 
** a woman-hater ; eh T Truly, no ! '^ Or a detoster ef n i^ st b eef and phm» 
pudding?^ gruffly exclaims John Si^l^ with a oentempiiWMM ciiil'^ At 
nose. No no^ indeed 1 my taste iaviiqiao depmved -ImA I'VtpKiUied t Hm 
object of iny aversion is merely — ' an oyster !' 'An Qyater^' eau^kim UMf 
all> ' oh ! ctelicious morsel ! rich and ambrosial I ^ accoBo^wument fiv dM 
nectar of the Gods. Qh ! i^octes ccenssqiie Denml'-^Hoiu* 

Let me^ however, to the best of my ability^ tntc^ ^e origin ^ 4U1 
anti|mthy. As Obut baok m I can.remembeaii the. woi4 'oyaler/ fsfetk 
in my boyish days, possessed in my eyes « pecoluiify unooiidi Ap- 
pearance: it was a stiimbling4>lp9k in my way a| Bt^cfA, whrm mnritr 
tingly disregarding the gender of its Greek repi?eeeiitative lytm, I leal 
my place, and received rebfikes and casfeigalions ; t^ mpert oC vrfiUi 
'' should be ppwied out ii^ the deaeit air." My iMiiginiMion pieta^ the 
possessor of such aname as a monster^ frightful and i^enosttNntSL Thtm 
ideas ^ew up with roe; I 'thom^ they wer^ rettd^^ less tenttc hj^mt 
actual sight ot the, diminutive o^ect of my faigr, yet covld t never dinol 
myself of them entirely. 

One daY>— to the latest hoar of my Uie I ehali pever forget it,H«iiir thn 
first time 1 went to a dinner pacty> little antiap|uti«g ^e nw«#f< ffe fkM 
awaited me. My appetite was keen, and I .oontei)|{4al»d wMi. soiflMdl 
degree of satisfaction, a beautiful piece of salmon extended on my (date. 

« O there is poison ra^oyi sore 
In all all my Teins ! Ilie slimy fish 
(With pepper red as viper's gore) 
Has spoilt for me ttfe much-loved dish. 
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Ok! it wai indeed delightful to look upon! nay* I acto^lly detected A 
6r0p of moisture oosiag ft^ni mg hpn, and alxeady wa« the l^icentuig 
ki^ uplifted, when it was arrested $y the exclamation of an old epicom 
wko sat by me,*^' what^ eat salmon without sauce I 'tw84 reijly heii^f^n^ 
isk and uncHvilised ! do ^r mercy's sake let me help you to soine.'-*--<3en* 
de reader^ n^ heart is naturally ^^ but was rendered at that moment pfldU 
softer by the balmy fragrance and inviting appearance of the salmon : could 
I then have turned a deaf ear to so patiietic an appeal? especially as ihf: 
peife«t enjoyinetit of his own dinner seemed in some measure to depend- 
upon ray comphance. No! it wa# altogether impossible. Oh! that Hon^ 
had sent Ibitii his deiiamatory iambics against stewed oysters, as nwU 
aa garttek I Oh ! that Catius, learned in the culinaiy art, had- among. 
otfaer hellish decoctions, enumerated oyster sauce and cayenne pepper! 
but, alas ! I was then wofnUy ignorant as to thoae matters. 

The cayenne was tiie piiaiaiy cause of my subsequent sufferings. In 
the simplicity of my heart, I had deposited on my plate a qtumtity, 

Trttmt Qfsis quoil satis etaet ;— 
^ Enengli to poison tiuree voradons bean.** 

Ye who have, un w i t ti ngly helped yonvselves to a qttadnq[>le poetio»o< 
tiimt murderous, throatH3irtting ingredient, ye akne omi imagine . '< tiM| 
pangs that tortur'd me wHlnn.'' My ejpea threatened to bnnt from thm 
sockets ; I foamed at the mouth ; and Old Nick himself seemed te have 
transferred a portion of his ieiy abade into nty throat My epicurean 
iri^dj — ' j^icuri de grege porcus.' Hor.— busied no doubt in the contem- 
plation of more K^fiik unaHers-^keetHng one eye ibted i^ien lis }flSkfti 
with the otW ejred me askance ; and keited perhaps by my traly >Kl#^ 
crous contortions df countenance, ' 

<< Orinn'd berriUy m ghiatly smUe.'' 

Frooa this disaster, however, I soon reeeiveved^ buty das ! only toi aocJNMN 
eiM)e fresh agony. In the kei^ olmy jagidat' ceniagralioa, I had aaMf 
deposited in my mouth — an oyster! I detected it immedilitdyc thcii|k 
I iivas net awase of the neighbourhood of any such beings ; fliough not 
one had hitiierto ever approached within two yards of my mouth, — yet I 
detected it immediately. It was arrested in the midst of its descent, and 
there seemed vnlling to take up its permanent abode, to the great incon- 
venience of respiration and other lifi»-«fppcflij|g daties^ < I contrived, how^ 
ever, to swallow it ; thoa|^ die pains^-^hnagmaiy'thBy might have been, 
but still they were pains that foHmted,-T-are beyond dcliqfCtiption. A faint- 
nesa stole over me : the salmon, of iate the object of ^y admiration, now 
appeared loadisome, — 



* Valut fti 



. Canidia tsB lasset, pf;}or setpentibtis atris. 
^<' As if Caniifia, with Infectioiis breath, 
Worse than a serpetif s, blasted it with death.** 

Alas ! for die evd coDsequanoas of that ill^fiuted day. If I chance to 
be atroUing durCii^ the streets, every oyster-wench eyes me with a pecu- 
liarly fiendish expression, pointing at the same time to her \A of vendible 
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6ttaiKm6^ts, Uie wcfter in ^ich actmiUy ieema to bnbble at m j tp 
pMmcli, I hare twice beM driven vi et armii from my lodgings, apon ^ 
coreting that my landlord's fkmOy were in the nigbtly babft of g e g a B ag 
upon oysten. ' Once I mightily offended an acquaintance^ by exhroxtiiig 
mnptoms of nnfeigned horror upon his informing me, that he had aod- 
mitaUy met with an old school-fellow. I adjourned to a tavern, where 
he deoK&hed — oh? ye Oods! — a whole barrel of oysters. An dectiic 
Aock could not have had more effect upon me than ihat piece of B^ama- 
tion. My blood curdled at the thought ; and every individual hair of «j 
head literally stood an end : indeed, I am half convinced, that had ny hat 
at that moment chanced to have decorated my pericranium, it most have 
been gently lifted off, after the fashion of the grenadier's cap in Tom Jones. 

Oh! dnfa nasseram ilia. 
** Oh ! bowels of mowers to digest such a feast !" 

was my internal exclamation. 

But the most fetal consequences of the afero'«ientioned day, were the 
horrible dreams vdddi thencdbrih haunted my pilbw. Oft have I dreamed, 
that fer as the eye could reach, I was surrounded by myriads of oysten, 
acme diding fdobg the slimy shore, sdnie clinging to me, scNhe intk ex- 
panded sheis even flying about me : some uttering hissing noises, othen 
eyeing me most nadicioaidy ; others with open mpadis, 

^ Agi^ to swallow mtr 

Opie of a more tallow complexion, and leas plump than the net, wheeled 
nMind at the |iead of a whole tribe of companions to my right ear : and 
after an admonitory gripe, squeaked forth — Oh ! those it^ermd notes still 
ring in my ears !— squeaked forth, I say— /too a pexKyl Another evea 
darod to insert itself between my teeth, from whence all efforts to dislodge 
it proved ineffectual : nay, it was actually proceeding to engage no inconsi- 
deiaMt portkMi of my colloqnial member, when the horror of such a poUn- 
lioat erased me to awake, dispaning my dreaas» and with them the Re- 
" " lof 

: MisoSTBios, 
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1 HAto a thought at midnight, which oppress'd 

My miQfll most deeplv, aad whene'er I utrdve 
To cast it off, that I might take my rest, 

It dnna mito me like a thought we love ; 
And reooilection could not soo&e my grief. 

But aided it; to nature then I tom^. 
Yet e'en from her I could not gain relief. — 

I looked, I saw, I felt, and yet I rnonrnM. 
The starry sky. the mountain VfeamiBg brook. 

The silv'rv nowers, awakening feom their sleep, . 
The trees with all their music, while thev shook 

Down the bright dew-drops, only made me weep;- 
In our own souls we often find a void, 

.Wl^b would be filled, yet cannot be supplied. 

FlOfTA. 
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The 3crsN LkKAS, Miscsllanbous Poems, and TEANALAtioNs, of 
IsAAK Marlowb. Glasgow. M'Phan; London. Simpkin and 
ftianliaH. 

"Tmt wife of Rinr Valesqqez, Cocst of Castle, having conceiTed 
a pastfion for Lara, the youngest of th^ sons of Conzalyo Gustos, Lobi> 
OF Lara, and being denied^ stimnlated by her passkm, engaged her hus- 
band in her revenge, by accusing the object of her resentment, of offerings 
some imaginary insnlt. Lara is In conseqnence sent b Cordova, and there 
detained ;in confinement Here he gains the affection of the daughter of 
the Moorish Prince, and by her assistance, escaped from prison. By her 
he had a son, named Mudarra, who, on reaching manhood, slew Ruy Vat 
eaques, in a sin^e combat Being adopted for this acfioii, by his step- 
moA^er, he succeeded his father, and was tl^ founder of the noble family 
of ^e Laras.*' 

The above very interej^ting sfory, which was one of the favourite subjects* 
of earlier Romance and Song,, is tliie lomidatioii oi' a Poem of six Sestyads, 
written in imitation of the Met Eng^h Poets ; a/id ctories througli its pages 
all the freedom, liberty, and beaut), that chai^ctertze their productions. 

The incidents in the Fiction^ follow each other in quick succession ; we 
have no long ^ episode,'' or *^ interregnum.^ but a heated, poetical fire, 
dirongh every line ; no long tedious descriptions of remote scenery, but an 
interest in every Sestyad. Truly beautiful is the deliueaticHi of the Caliph's 
daughter, whose voice 

— Beneath his prison lon^^ 
In a ffarden beautiful *» ihiy, 
— wjw sweeter tbaa the sci-aph'w soii^ 

it renMndsiMi.of the lovtly Lalla RooLIu 

— ^ns young Zeyd, the CaliphV daughter- 
Pure as the gem in Om»n water, 
So beaotifnl, that mortal eyes, 
-^ ^ On earth, ne'er ««w her counterpoise; 
— FvOvely }k% fthe wifli nnl«>osed zone, 
That loveit to roam o'er Melos lone. 
Drinking the dews fromr rills that flow \ 

Down steep Ol vHYpiis' starry brow, 
Who, Qtteen of Heaven's wide enipery. 
Proud of her matchless archery, 
Betook hrr to tlie pathlens mountains, 
Dwelling bcitide the shady fountains, 
Wliere l-ove could ne'er her soul entrance. 
Or touch her veil in dalliance. 
— With soul as pure, with form as bright, 
Such was /evd — so exquisite • 

Well Lara's boMun with delight 
Might tbfob at that deJicious sight ; . 
A awraXxAm mist come o'er his eye— 
A blensed rhtrasiced obscurity ! 

Tbe "firit sight** of the interesting Captive and tlie fair Zeyd, is ex- 
remely prettv. — One morning;, arravcd in her native beauty, shft wandered 
Vol.. I. 23.— Four/y* Edit, ' ^ A 
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where *^ murmuring flawed a chrystal stream^^ and here she discords Lan 
sleeping ia visionary joy, and is entranced to the spot by his beauty^ 

Her fond eye nearer now Mrveys 
His brow, adorned with every mee ; 
His lips, his necky bis graceAil mabs, 
Then all the soul within her swims, — 
Till wild his fond ambrosiac cheek 
. Her glowing lips enraptured seek ( 
And still she^ in excess of joy. 
Presses the lips of that fair hoy ! 
Dwelling as if her soul with his 
She iain would join in one deep draught of bliss t 

He arouses a Mle from his slumbers, and wondetst 

who is she ! that maiden bright. 

That meets iufi eves unclosing. 
Her gentle looks like pale moon-ligbt 

On some blessed scene reposing i 
Her chee)^ to his in rapture pressed. 

Her arms around him twining, 
Like ivy pale, and laurel blessed, 

'Mid glory's tresses shining. 
Well might lie deem, e( Eden bright^ 
Seme sinless daughter met his sight, ^ 

Thus with her loQks and smiling eyes, 
Welcoming him to Paradise. 
— And well might she^that gentle maid,. 
Beneath that bower o'ershadowing laid,. 
Think that her arms in joy caressed 
Some form of light— some Peri blessed,. 
Wlu) leaving, on his light wings bome,^ 
The glowing chambers of the mom. 
His bright robes to the breeie unrolled,. 
That curled his waving locks of gold. 
Wandering o*er Yemen's tents of snow. 
Where Othman's banners proudly glow. 
This spot so fair his eye had viewed,. 
Enchanting in its solitude. 
Where he, amid its blushing bowers. 
Might lie and dream of Eden's flowers. 

The dclitieatiott o( an aged Troubadour is qufte characteristic. 



With Lara in that tower 

There sat an aged Troubadour, , 
Wiling with song of war and blood 
'J^he dreary hours of solitude. 
And up as palaces of gold. 
And syren forms of airy mould 

Rise at the Necromancer's wand ; 
So like enchantment o'er his breast 
Clune each fair scene by hmoj bless'd, 

Lovod in his native land, 
His home of peace, his father's halls. 
Its turrets bright, and castled walls, 
And fair Xarama s woodland banks, 
Where oft by eve, in shining ranks, 
'llif> maidens come of love to sing, 
Where Miustrelv meet and timbrels Him;. 



Tlie Lanes from th« Or^ek of MuMem^ bre woitby of insertioii. 

TO THE EVENING * STAK* 

Daughter of Eve ! with tresses bright, 

Throiied in the crimson tents of hea\^n, 

The fairest gem to azure Nielit, 

To grace her diadem of ligh^ 
The firht of .years has given ! 

Hail ! Star beloved ! — when gaodv day — 

When wanin^p moons for^e the skies, 
StUl SQiiles thy mild auspicious ray. 
To light the eager youtli the way 

Where fond the maiden fies ! 

—Where, 'neath tlie wild acada's shade. 
With roses crowu*d, she lies reporfng— 

One ^m^ of snow unconscious laid 

Across a heaving bfeast displayed, 
Unthought of bliss disclosing. 

Well may we love, fair Star, tliy Ught, 

That shed'st uius on our hopes thy 'smiles ? 

Well have they named thee Joy of 'Ni^, 

For her the mother of delight, 
Qn^ea of the hundred iales*. 

The Notes to tlus^ Poem display niiich reading and research^ and the 
* Translatioiui,'' and the other smaller Pieces, have our approbation. We 
have only room for 

THE ^R!^UVAJ»( : J^OVE ^ONG; 

A5 on a rosy conch reclined 
Young ZUlfdi on my panting breast, 
• With arms aroimd each other twla^ ' - , . . i 

Wkh Up to Up eaoh other pressed ! , 



What yonth was e'er so blessed as I, 
Wid^ the arms of beauty toying. 
The ravished smile, tlie heaving »igU^.,. 
^ The all of sweet and bright enjoying f 

Ye gales tiiat sport o*c^. sunny Ind^ , 

O'er bright Socatra unconnned,' 
Ye ne'er within ybdt" native bowei^ •' 
' Gazed, amorous,' oi^Wv^r a "flower t . 

Ye ne'ei' from one more bright in htie 
' Tlie odeura of your Hght wings drew^ 
As that winch |hen my arms caressed, 
And hung enraptured on my bn'UHt. 

Iknewitbj.theamoAhcjsedsiph / 
Wafted to me jfroiu lips diyii^ nt . - . 

1 saw it in the vomnj: o'ye 
Jn silenf rapture meeting mine ; 

2 A 2 
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3t6 i^voiifMUi jam «s thunk. 

In llw flMted dbMfc, Ue urdMI fwa. 

Ever OD me in fondness torned ; 
— YesI inlbelMif^-tbe&BdeMbnfie, 

Vidi mntail fires onr bosoms borned. 

ThiSKoft we Ue-^er snatcMntf eyes, 

like Ocean, reefing fond wRh bliss; 
OariiareieM iiroWs iwith chaplets ftdr 

Entwined among onr sMiittig liaif . 

And now the ruby Jiuce t sip. 

Now taste the treasure of her bp. 
Now drfnk the tears of bliss^ tUt lie 

Imbed<i(ed in h^r azure eye. 

Ye virgiqs of tl^ Arabian bowers, 
Tbatbraid your tresses briKlit witU dew. 

May I be blessed with love like yours. 
With forms so bright, with heaits so true ! 

Then, joined to such, mf y fond desire 

Witmn our glowing bosoms spring, 
May love Ugb^ up hift gratefUl fire. 

And fan it wim bis dove-like wmg. 

On doMBg the Volume, vre flAost eovdiaUy te o w n i w nd it tathe pevuAl 
of omr Kftdera, as a pfteaauit reiaintion ftom more apifiiroiit iomti. 



Crarlis DucANqv;^. ^ FreQch writer of tb^ seveiiteentii centmy, mta 
wdlrbied, good-Mtarpd Ma ; londcif IfMoiog^dioiigbAot ao nddiotodlak, 
but he cheerfiiUy laid aside M^ books to uteleoiMe 9My viaitofa, tajiag, tinl 
he read for hia pleaaove, and waa alwaya inclined to postpone hia atedte Ar 
aocial dntiea. 

He once sent for aome bookteUers, and on theic aniral ahewad Asm an 
old trunk, telling t|iem it contained mttetiab for a saleable book; nmd^ for 
any reaaonable consideration, they were at their service, Tha offer nrnnifil 
fair;, and die prospect of g^ain still more so : but, upon q>enii^ Ike tnak^ 
Ihey could find nothing except a conftiaed heap of looae papen, irhick 
seemed to have been torn and durown by,, as pf no nae. Dnciinn, langh- 
iag at their endmrniiswant, tdd them tant h6.oanU assure tkem tlMe «at 
no mistftka or deception, for the manuscript was actnally in that tni^. At 
kngdi one of diem, n|Hm a closer eKfimination of ^some of die scraps;^ dis- 
coyered each to contain a word, with Dnc«ng«% ranarks and illuatntioas 
iponit; and it appeared diat die only ^Bffiot^woidd be to redocer 



a^thabetieal order. Ductmge's probi^ and erudition 'being wrfknowByiK 
bookseller, witkoot anyfardier explanation, made him a hanSbome dtr 
for die trunk audita valuable, thoii^aonHrwIij^dinolk^ cottt^ andtfii 
ia said to be die ori^ of IhtcAnge's curxoua Endn' Glqssaiy. . 
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A Sketch from Life. 

I ONOK kj»ew bro 6a6iiilii — uU frtenda in the modem MoeptUimi cif tbe^ 
temiy m^pe aMocialrt in oombinfitioBfl of ploatoro,. bnt in the deeper and 
M9re refined aenao— mei^ wiiom r similority of taale^ dii|>O9ti0M9 and 
sentiments, once brought together ; and whom a lively inlerttt whtoh eaok 
ieli (or the welAue of the other, kfifi nailed in the banda of the dfiHiegt 
sympathy. 

^lan Selby'« and Charles Ledie's parents mot ed in the middle aphers 
^ liie : Chades was early left an orphan, and becpueathed to the care of 
Itt^ fiiaiid*8 parents. They w#ro botb placed at the same sehdo}> and aftea 
tli«y left it, the same tutor snpenatendtd their edtanatton. He w«yi a 
asMi of sttong uatiMral aense^ and although no^ perhaps^ gifted wiA any 
rammdwble ahaxe of imagination himse^ knew vreH how to kindle and 
Sdg^sr that of otheica. The minds of his yoaag pupHa were already well 
piiapaxed by the foundation of an eatellent eda/sation^ and onl^ wanted the 
finishing hand of a master to complete the structure. He taught thenl^ not 
llio philoaQphy of si^hools, but tlmt of aatote \ in ber d^ep' vsoeaam he 
poinled oat wbeta ^owledfpe lay ooiicealed> and awakeiaedia the besoaaa 
of luayoupg pupils alove iS her beaiitiea andlawa, and a taste for innor 
cent and aisiple ei^ymonts. They gKW iij^ it ia tnie» with enthaaiaBtiD* 
bnt aupiable notienyi^-— 4»e gaiety of their miodf waa only eaoeHed by dm 
purify of their hearis* 

To brmg them mom immediately before the mariar> I will endeavsemr to 
deeccibe t^ir pemoas, Allan, when in hm aineldaath yaaiv waa wlml^.the 
world calls, a very fine young man : hia cx>untenance waa very pwpoamwi 
ingy andaeenmd to be the iikbx of a mind of no eommon osdar. BSa fea- 
anvaaf, thmwh not regular, were hig^ expreasive^ and he waa genetallj 
comaideied.handBome. A subdued mdaneholy waa viiible in bis edtmter 
■wnri, yet hialai^ duk eye aeemed to beam with a happy enioymehl of 
Om-poamat. Inaiatwe he was eonaiderably above die niidcDe hei|^> and 
Aou^ alendedy* formed, his limbs were swung together wkh great vigour 
and <ilagRnee. 

liianow thati ahall be suspected of deiding with fietio9> in ^endeavoufing 
It^^Aapiciure CbarleaJ^ He was of afinrm so matchlefa, that no deser^ptiai 
eaua 4o him. joatice. Hn was of the^ middle height, rooiidly, but — if I'magr 
u^e At esqMwauon-^^hannonioualy formed. If bia-iaea wanted die majeaty 
of. Ae A^Uo BeLvidere, it had all its gmce and beauty — yes> beauty ! (mj 
icadeni wUl wiah with me that i waa describing a fhmaie.) Indeed, if his 
appearanre generally excited snrpriae, it generally ended with an exolama- 
■ . '^ 1 M ; — '^ . ■ ■ 

«- 'Waifi net a ^ false creation!' ef die author's hrftiii,--tUi5 *' t^nllle-^ii monUer" 
tine, wrerld has seea: all that ever mwhini^ confessed he wai the hanfisomeet tnaA 
tfettt tifty aver beheld. He was also gifted with those eiictown»«nt» I have «a!d^Qed 
^Wi I was^once walking with him, when a decent ytnm^ A^raate sprttn^ fom^rd 
MB caught hia\ round the neck, and kissed him, s&yiniE^ aftc^rwards^ *Mie inl|;hi 
MU ^er^ \f he pleased, sfaiee ane bad- kissed the hanchomr^t ^Uow ilif; sun ever 
fllioiic opofii'' An ittstanoe of ^mUar female adkairatioii ii i-eJat«d in Brown's 
<« Northern Courts/' that occurred to the youny-King or Denmark vhile in thb 
cottDtry. 
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tion, " What a pity so fair a crealmre should be boro a manT There were 
some wtio were malicious enough to say k was a libd on the sex to call bui 
such. Nature had, indeed, bestowed her choicest gifts on this her fitvowke 
child. 

But if his penon was characterised by feminine beauty, no joiie««oakl 
Ay hft ttiiiW'or nfWlnerswew of an eieraiMte ordeiC' No,' be nms loved 
(bl* hii^wlirtliTMid maidy setitknents, whibh disccweTOd tfae higk advme-iity 
^p^^glh>m ; hi« manners were engagisg'and open, at the nme timeiba 
atid commanding. 

' There was another charm connected with these two in£¥idaal8» Aafrwidf 
their friends still prouder of them ; both were celebrated for their j^iiwliiii^ 
poe^il^ genius.^ Itmay be daring ibr me to coHipare 4faat of Mbjy mtk 
flie itonortAl verse of Lord Byron; ^butlnsed to hMtcyltodd Inoea 
strong r«(sembkiice. Uis mind was of a h^ and soamg nataver his 
i^hj^ots were beyond mortality, he grasped at ^e very h%hest ; he i 
only great when among the heavens, the ocean, or die air. Thedi ' 
of passion which were Mended with his poetry ; the io%4eBe c^i 
ly that seemed not of this earth, or was not to be subdued by wn^ ^im^ 
on it; a deep and meurpfol hxAung back on the past^ fuither hd[|M»d tike 
sirililitade. * 

The muse of hk fnend was like his pemon^ bewitohteg tiid gimoeftiL 
His poetry partook of the tender and volnptnows spirit of em* An%mt9n; 
though k bieathed no sentiment that could redden the eheek of mnJfeity. 
He had a brilliartt and rich fancy, which clothed his verse with f^ 
delightftd imagery; and although it oocasionaQy desoended to 
never sank as low as mediocrity. There was a deep andepiriteyirfiliKiteae 
l>f ^<»idenieS8 tthrougbovt it'; «hd a warm adoratioB of nature, tmi % Joeeo 

Ei-oeptton of her ^auties, rendered Im eihris equally^ attiaetive m hk 
end Alan^ft. 

It is a melancholy truth, that those gifled with premature or nrfronrf- 
nary talents, ture genendly fated te fneet with a short existenee. Thsf spring 
up like some beaufifel ^wer, winch for a few bears delif^ the beMler, 
and like an ephemera, expirei at the close of the day it first infolded its 
Messoras. I might crowd my pagev with instances, but let tbe eeftder 
look back at the instances his own memety affords, and eee wfaetfhar he 
knows not enough that will render the observation true. The'gmli ckooaes 
the Anest' tAiH) die worm glories in despoHing the most -prawaittg %ee; 
the ioBeik fites on tiie folttst flower; and genius loves 1ai«»^ ipf iiut 
^deatU has placed his seal. Cfaa^erton, and KiHce liVhite^ namer vHiic^ «d 
ever associate thenlselveswith our ideas of youtii, Mndta^, inS geidttM^ are 
limong the many instances that history loves to sigk over. To tihe pdr- 
ecrilMible anguish of aU, it was discovered that Alhdi gave signs ef an ap- 
proaching consumption; every care was taken, every remedy pr p^i db d ; 
but in Bpite of aU endeavour the symptoms became more decided^ mttd eooa 
told the disease was inherent in his const^tioa. Whes evetjxme was aU 
anxiety and f^ar for the fate of Selby, to the surprne tmd constematipii of 
all, Charles showed indications of tiie same distressing malady^ .^T^eie 
was a deep and awful mysteriousness about diis tiaie appareot is Ibe 
conduct of both; they seemed to be deeply impro si e d wi& the aoase 
of an cxpebted change; thehricheerfiilness did not seem to fondle them; 
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but the bfeaking out of a refined spirit^ tfacat ooiild not mingjle with workUy 
c<mceni6, wts visible in their actions. 

ni^iBf calmfy rabmitted; fhoiigh palpably more in compliance with the 
niixiety of their friend^^ than fttith in their service, to all the regulatioiis 
mrkieh their medical advisers enjoined. The disease was rapidly gaining 
grcmnd^ and the symptoms were snch as to make the case (for there was no 
%Tttion "of hope or iext, they were both equally dear) entirely hopeless. 
There seema a sacred halo spread around such as are marked by this dis- 
ease, to indicate they are not long for this earthy but designed for a better 
and more exalted sphere. 

The season of the year thi4 they were last able to appear among their 
friend? was May ; it was always their*s, as it is most other peopde's, iavoi»- 
Tite month. * But its approach coidd not be hailed sojoyoosly' as formerly ; 
it seemed to bring to every thing else freshness and strengdi, while they 
mrere wearing away. Their appearance was that of two thriving planti, 
scattered by the lightning, and withering in the first bloom of their glory. 
A casual observer would have thought these young sufferers to be enjoy- 
-fn^ the most favourable health, so deceitful in this disease are the symp- 
toms of Dea&: like a crafty serpent, that is deteimined upon the deaith of 
its victim, he comes not with frightful menaces to startle or alarm^ but 
uudnnatefr its approach in the most subtle and beautiful forms, the more 
efiectaally to deceive his unwary victim. Yet upon nearer tqiproach^ the m- 
vuges of the worm miglit be discerned: the bloom on their cheeks wius not 
a vigorous glow^ but a hectic forewarning; the brilliancy of their eiea vfdui 
not die brightness of health, but the fire of the disease that \v£L3 cQu.Humiog; 
wMiin. A placid expression of resignation and happiness was visible in 
the countenances of both ; nor did their looks deceive^ for they truly re- 
flected their souls. 

It was but a short time previous to their decease, that they summoned 
up str eng th enough to take their accustomed ramble in a garden contiguous 
fo'^fteir residence. It was a fearfid, and although it rended some hearts, a 
bliflsiul thing, to see two blossoms, which had, as it were on the same 
stem, bloomed and run through the short measure of their years together, 
grsduaHy fade and sink at tiie same time to an early grave. On this 
morning every flower, every leaf, seemed to bloom with fresher lustre.— 
^^ To think," said Allan,/' that these flowers, which we ourselves have 
fesred, and lamented the shortness of their sweet lives, should outlive us; 
thiat we, who have seen them open their leavef into life, should be ga- 
tlwfad into the earth before they are scattered on its surface !" 
• Why ahoidd I dwell on a tale oft told— -they weie^soon unable to leave 
their Iqpartmenti, — it was then the request of both that they mi^t be in the 
ssne room, as each would be unable to visit ^e other were ihpy sepa- 
Tsted. It is a fearfol warning, when the physician grants all the whims 
and caprices of his patient: in this they were indulged, and when all 
siomud them were dissolved in grief— they remained calm— in joyful ex- 
pectancy of the new scene they were about to ^ter. 
' It was heart-iending that one should witness the death of the. other, but 
in consequence of their being in the same apartment it could not be pre- 
vented. Allan was summoned first He parted with all around him as if 
taking a final adieu— but with his fUend he said no more than he was accus- 
tomed to say when parting for the evening ; he felt it as a like separation, and 
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«v»9 ajKsured tbut tbe noniuig Wa» not fiir dislmit wImhi tkcy 4i6uJiii bolb 
meet again. — As the fatal inoiheiit app)niMclie4> the saficer. whme m emm^d 
aware it wai to near— idone ftom hjp cowilf nHQce eovld hijve wippit p rH , 
that the hand of death iim oii him: till ft ntsnmg^ ooovvlfiott tbat played 
round hia month — a palpitMioii th«l lifted the clotfi^ tW ooireml hii 
breaatr--and ft fi«Bd» ivimoviMe loftk* atpwkftUftiwndhimwilbftbxeftth- 
Jfmfemr, It wea soon over> for inftft inrtwitftiich gbw u a wyc d the hectic 
flush on hia cheeks — his eyes betuned wjUb more 1hB|i nsiial biiUtftacy, aad 
his whole corporeftl and mental &culties seemed ref^nevated. When, in a 
deep and soul-piercing tone, he uttered this brief luid aim^ pn^yer: — 

** Oh God! who ht»t gi?en tne gmce to pelt ifom tibe bonds o^moctelitj, 
cleanse my soul ftom tibe vgtiities and wishes thftt nu^ im<^iar there. And 
iiy that hvope^ which now ^uppports mysmhiittepiiit, pefdoo, J beseech 
thee! flKiee errors incurved by die.weekness oTooc Ofttune* And if the 
pmyer s of the auppKant mfty approecb thy hetveidy thnme» (vkq^ oih mi^ 
dear and merciful Father^ strength to hv, wtM> ooiM^eivied m^l ^afe 
me biHh, that she may pass the remftinder of h^ yeew widl^H^ j^fiamg ftl 
thy will, till it shall please thee to calL her lo lliftt hope where tfaone she 
loves best are aleeluiy gathered !'' 

« V « 4 

Hi' (Jien paused — tib eyes remained fixt and upturned towards Henven. 
In a moTiient tfte tVntures were relaxed — Hm mouth was sdll open, though 
bremthleas — \m muther fell on his bospm^ just as his soul had winged iti 
Aifht iron L til e cold clay next her heart — Leslie said no more t)ian — ^^in fife, 
in death the aanir ; may I die like him!" 

Wex:*: 1 writing ftctiou^ it would follow as a matter of cotime that the 
frif^fidfi died at tlie same moment in eacb other*s arms, — this was not the 
case — Leslie survived his friend five 4*y*' 



At Isft, 



Without ijL griMm, a sigli, or glfoce, to shew « 

A parting pang, the spirit from (lin past: 

And they who watch'd bim nearest, could not know 

1^ very iiittart, tillllie ehaftMe tiMt east 

His ftw/9et ^ape Hit9 ihftdew, &l| ani sh>w 

Qi»3t*d o'e.r h\s ej'ej. 

ThotigK some may consider it comroon-^ace, k was the dying wish of 
both, that as their souls were inseparabie on eartli, Hieir bodies might sot 
. be sepaiftted in death. Yet it was still t strange and beantifel feelmgy tlwlf 
althpu^ they estimated the body as the proper part, the oiily one tflMdi 
could tetnrn to eardv— as the mere shell, which would lose aS tet v«ii esti- 
mable, when the soul \e(k ito con(inement--thftt they should st^ wMl itbeia 
to be urtited ; it shewed the same reciprocal fi^hlg haunled Ihem le the 
last : ^d it was frratftied. The sa^ mound of earth coven all that is 
left of these youn^ %roii#ites of o«tnre. 

To perpetuate their memory, beyond the vecettec^ons of dieir jfiritndi. 
the mother of Allan placed over their grave ft tdbtet wMi their nftmee, u^ 
(^ date of Hieir deaths : with the dying words of her son, as the epikph 
IBat best recorded their virtues, — 

'' U lir«,-.ia dealii tiie same^tf 
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TUE NYVFB COXrLAlNING F^R THE DEATH 0r MR FAWN. 
Hy AnStem ShrveL 



Tub waBtDB trMpers, tMiAg bff 
Have shot mj f«wi^ mm! it mmd\e. 
Ungentle men i thi^ CMUot thrift 
That killed thee, Thov oei«er 4i<|f t tlire 
Them any harm : Alas ! nor poald 
Thy death yet do them anv good. 
I'm sore I never wished them ilL 
Nor do I fot all tiib ; nor will : 
Bat if my simple pcayers may yet 
Prevail with heaven, to forget 
Thy marder, I wEU join my tears, 
KathetthapfaU. But, OhI myfearil 
It cannot die so^ heaven's Kin^ 
K^eps renter of every thiiig ; 
And nothing may we use in va|n. 
E'en heasts must be with justly slain. 

Inconstant Syhrio, mkm as yet 
I had not foqnd hfan ooaatoiMt.-.* 
One morning (I remendtor well) 
Tied in this sUver obain and beH, 
Gave it to me: nay, aad I know 
What he said then : I'm snre 1 do. 
Said he, ^ Look how yoor hHntwnaa here 
Hath taoght a lawn ti hunt bis 4m»." 
But Sylvio soon had mo begaUed, 
Thb waxed tune. whUt he gsrir wMd, 
And quite regardless ^f m s«|art, 
Left me his Fam—bvut tiA hU kf^rt. 

Thenceforth I set myself to pla^ 
My soKtary time away^ 
WUh this : and very well toht^M 
Cottld so my idle Mte hsve $fen%. 
For it was niU of sport, and light 
Of foot and heart; an^ «d MivHe 
Me to its game, ft sec^ned ^ bl^s 
Itself in me: hpw eonld I less 
Then love it! Oht I ca|iii#tb« 
Unkindto a beaet tet loyeA iie. 
Had it Uved lo^g. I.do m| kl^w 
Whether ft teoi^ght haye dotte <e 
As Sylvio did : his giite Blight be 
Perhaps aaidM. ornmei Oalilie: 
Bat I am sure, ftr aughi AM i^ 
CoaldinsotitUalBBaesnr^ , 
Thy love was fiu*, te bettor thaa 
The love of fiilie and cmel num. 

With sweetest milk and sngn^ first 
I it at my own fln»^rs fwrs^tf; 
And as it grew, so ev^ry day 
It wax'd more white ud sweet than they. 
It had so sweet a bre^ni ! a^4 oft 
I blushed to see its fypt mere $oft 
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Amd white— Bball I i^y 7— than mjf haad. 
Nay, any lady's of the land. 
It is a wond'ro|i» thine bow fleet 
Twas on thone little silver feet : 
With what a pretty^ skipping grace, 
It oft would challenge me the race, 
And when't had left me far away, 
Twoald stay, and inn again— and stay ;— 
For it was nimbler far than bblds. 
And tpodas if on the foar winds. 

I have a garden of my own, 
But so with lilies overgrown 
And roses— that yon would it guess 
To be a little wilderness. 
And all tiie spring-time of the year 
It loved only to be there. 
Among the beds of lilies I 
Have sotight It oft, where it would tic, 
Yet could not, til! itself would rise, 
Hnd it, although before mine eyes. 
For in the flaxen lilies shade, 
' It like a bank of lifies laid, 

l^pon the roses it would feed. 
Until its lips e'en seemed to bteed : 
And then to roe 'twonld boldly trip. 
And print those roses on |ny Up. 
But all its chief delight was still 
On roses thus itself to fill : . 
And its pure virgin limbs to fold ' 
In whitest sheets of lilies cold. 
Had it lived long, it would have been 
lilies without^ — Roses within. 

Oh help! Ohhdp! I See it faint. 
And die as calmly as a saint. 
See now it weeps. The tears do come 
^d slowly dropping, like a gnnune. 
So weeps the wottBded,bals«roe : so 
The holy frankincense doth^w. 
The brotherless HeUades 
Melt in such amber tears us these. 
I in a ffoklen vial vdll 
Keep uese two chrystal tears: and fiU 
It— till it do overflow with mme : 
Then place it in Dianna's shrine. 
Now my sweet hmn h vanished to 
Whither the swans and turtles go : 
In fair Elysium to endure . 
With milk-white lambs a^d ermines pure. 

O ! do not mn too fast ; for I ' ' 
Will but bespeak thy grare. and die. 
First, my unhappy statue snail 
Be cut in marble; andwithali. 
Let it be weeping toe : but there 
Th' engraver, save his art may spare, 
For I so truly thee bemoan 
That I shall weep, though I be stone, 
Until my tears fast dropping, wear 
My breast, themselves engraving there. 
Then at my feet shalt thou be laid, 
Of purest alabaster made; 
For I would have thy image be 
White as I cab, though not as thee. ' 
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tHft BOOSNTRIO. 



N«TBiNG haa Wen more sought ^t^ h^ society «i Iwqce^ as a amorce of 
geneml <M» « «a f nfm<| tbaa eccentr¥;ity : and mai^ have been the iastanjces 
in which both .men avnil womeii, . have a«aiuiM»d it in or«iei; to obtain popu-; 
larity. Many a man, h^ the asaumption of this tyiatitj^ has risen from ob^ 
scurity into public notice^ and been received inl^ the circles of fashion^ 
and into the company' of the great^ without a^y other rftcommendation. 

The various Eccentrics to be found in society^ ate indeed numerous^ but 
they mayiie reduced mto something like the following prder :** 

The mUitwrif 'Eoiotnttic, is usua% an aid soldii^r, who has had his 
*♦ hair-breadth 'scapes i' th' imminent deadly breach^" has figured in every 
engagement of consequence for the last thirW years, and . i^ intimately 
acquainted with the strength and situation of all the (brtressos in Eu- 
rope. He can . descant moat learnedly on bastionfit, covered-ways« and 
counter-scarps.; and can drav^ up^ by memory, the respective armies of the 
beUi^exent powers, in any of the battles in which he has been enga^d. 
Kor IS his knowledge confined to the dry and foropial minutias of mihtary 
tl^tica; hi^ fund of conversation and anecdote are inexhaustible; and he 
deaciibes the paitieulars of a skirmish, the sacking of a town, or die 
«toming of a fortress, ^ith all the q)irit of a- novelist, and the fidelity 
of an Inatorian. But it is not only in the narration of the horrors, of 
war that hft excels ; he is also well versed in the private history of most of 
the Courts ot Europe, and can trace some of the most important political 
events to the intrigues of courtiers, and the system. of espionage. Often 
does he draw the t^ar from ttie spackling eye of bea^tv^ by a faithful rela- 
tion of the sufferings and fate of those unfortunate famdies, who have been 
deprived of their aU, by the uncertain, fate of war* In short, an old mili- 
taiy c^cer, of rank and education, is at all times an interesting and agree- 
able companion ; but he is still an Eccentric, His manners partake of the 
camp rather than the drawing-room ; and hiscouversation.b frequently dis- 
%iired by imprecatory episodes and expletives^ shockin^^ to eairs polite. 
1%e formality and precision of military dress and carriage, still give a 
aingplarity t(^. his appearance, which excites the ready smile, and his 
protmcted descriptions are conveyed, in & style of originality, whichreminds 
the hearer rather of Blanchard*s Tarragon, or Dowton*s Sturgeon, than of 
the yotary of fashion, or jthe polished man of the world. 
. llie Napal £cc«naic is equally amusmg, though in a, different. style. 
His favourite topic is war; but as his excursions have been more extended, 
\m infixinadon i^ more diversified. To him the intrigues of courts, and the 
machinery of politics are unknown, though he can dilate on the adven- 
tures that have attended him in his numerous visita to /oreign climes, with 
equal accuracy and minuteness; and can astonish his hearers by descrip^ 
tieps of unknown regions, their inhabitants, and productions^ which 
-tempt the incredulous to smile at the apparently unblushing impudence of 
the narrator. His conversation^ though a,mu8ing, is frequendy. rendered 
nearly unintelligible by the introduction of nautical phrases, which long 
habit has rendered familiar, and even necessary to his descriptions ; and 
in point of imprecation particularly, when warmed by the interest of the 
subject, he far excels the character just noticed, both in eneigy and no- 
velty. At the convivial board, the Naval Eccentric appears inaU hb glory. 
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and dngs lus mmg, crackf hu ioke, aad lelli hb itory, wilk . 
vigour^ that upjptsr to let both ciM and old age at defiaaee. Botk ii^ 
ynannen^ dreis, appeafance^ and conyersatioD^ tiie old Admkai wfy 
be prope rty denomnrated an Eccentric ; and the cheerAdneii of lus dapo- 
sition^ the incredibiH^r of hu stories, and die wof^K mmfHidibf, hvf tmm 
keaited generosity of bis chamcter, make hbn a wrtoome guest in e^tij 
compaoyi where the amusement he afR)fds fblly oompensates for his ds- 
iiciency in the refinements of fashionable life. 

The Theatrical Eccentric^ is a person who thbks— whether tndir or 
erroneously — that he has a gieat taste for dramatic redtatiott. ffis msff 
is fashionable even to a fapit ; he apes the carriagt of die st^ge, sfcps 
in measnred time^ and assumes all die importance of a tiagedhua^ 9m 
convemttion is formal, his manners theatrical, and his discoane k 
broken bv frequent quotations from our best dramatists ; and though Sidkcs* 

Kare is nis greatest (avourite, he occasioiially regales us widi scfapa fooB 
>we and Otway. His education is genera% good, and Us jud^pnent ds- 
f^ctive in nothing, but the true pronunciation of his author, whose Mps( 
subUme sentiments he delivers in so pompous^ afibcted,, and isipasiioiMd a 
manner^ both of tone and gesture, «« as to tear a passion to rsgs, and tftA 
the ears of the groundlings.'* Yet, sach is his vanity, UsMl^, or his i(^ 
ranee, that he greedily swaUows the tittering praise that ridM^ bestMrm 
^d resumes his seat, perfe^y satisfied with tib unrivalled eioeUtnce of 
his performance. He is, notwithstanding these glaring and iidicuk«a im- 
proprieties, a character in univeml request; he is every where leccihrefL 
welcomed, heard, flattered, and ridiculed; but with him, as * ignonuice is 
bUss, 'tis follv to be wise;'* and he ^struts and firets his hour upon thu 
stage,* widi all die self-possession of die most finidied actor. 

The DraveUer is an Eccentric of a somewhat singular ohagacter^ combininf 
with a knowledge of fi>reij^ countries, the qualifications ofthe anliiraaiy^ ^ 
eomiotisettr, and naturalist, and even sometimes the linguist Widi llpi 
store of miscellaneous information, he entertains his hesfers widi deaorfp- 
tions of the terra incojfiUta, interrupted by long and fireouent dkrveasioiis 
on antiquity, painting, sculpture, mineralogy, and other collateral brsndics 
of science, in the midst of a description of the Venetian Carnival, he 
digresses to descant on the brasen horses of St Martin; discqsses ikm 
clums to audienticity, and relates '^ dieir travels' history/' tiB die Gimii* 
val and its modey groups are forgotten, and the sacking ca cities, and Ae 
spoliation of Pagan temples. His travels abound in. ipore wonders dum the 
<^pakns of the Mi^r, or die voyages ofthe Admiral; Aii4 he astonishes 
wid^ adventures and dangers, unknown to all but those who, like himself, 
hava sought to sa;tisiy die insatiable cravings of curiosity, at die risk of fife 
and limb. 

The adage, that *^ Ttavellera see strange things^'' is abundandy vtfified 
j^ his adventures, b which the roma^itic andmarveOous are alike emj^tofyed, 
to give energy to Ins descr^tions ; and many are di^ onoountMS wi^ the 
<*war of elements,*^ and teipporary privations, bodi in food and lod^;in^ 
to which he has contentedly, ancj ^veo cheeriuHy suboutted. Ibi vam 
scepticism questions, apd, cool cal^ulafiim on probabOi^ enquires ^ the 
}gt9X0 t^Bseri^on is reiteiate^i apd poUteQi^ acqpiescef in conviction. T%e 
nanoations ofthe traveller are always- mmsing, as combining personal iden- 
tity widi his descriptipfjs, which, from the original style, an4 lirrquendy 
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comic formality with which they^re giv^n^ and the digressions by which 
Iboy are accompanied, can never fiul to be welcooie in ail societies whero 
ittfonnation and amosement are cultivated. 

The liUsnmf Eccentric, witk whom I shall conclade, is a being of 
a avperior order. He soars above the common topics of conversation, and 
Hvaa in a world of his own creation. Refined, and even pedantic, in his 
langnage, he appears Mther to think or speak like other people. Books 
are, and long have been, his chief and most favourite companions, and 
with their merits he seems only acquainted. On them his manners ai« 
formed, and on them he constantly hdds fcnih. The names and works 
<if authom immmevable, bodi ancient and modern, form the theme of his 
ditcearse, and with elaborate quotations his conversation is fre<|aently 
iUaetrated. From these circumstances, in whimsical corabuiation, he ap* 
peafB the creature of another world ; and the precision of his language, 
the iieglifl«nce of his dress, and the formality of his demeanor, stamp 
kim an Eccentric, while his opinion is courted as the standard of criti- 
(»«> and his company soit^t as the universal reference in all subjects <^ 
Gterary discussion. 

Society at laige, however diversified by character, and adorned by 
talent, soon becomes mcmotonons and insipid firom a want of variety ia 
die objects of reflection ; fer mankind^ as generally found, have certain 
iraifet in which they all agree. The usuid topics of conversation ex* 
kibit a striking similarity, ujuess enlivened by some incident possessing a 
degree of piuuic interest Conversation, in most companies, when con- 
tinned .for a few hours, becomes exhatisted; the common topics are dis^ 
casaed, aad few, if any of the company, possess sufficient resources to 
ravive it But should an Eccentric ofeither of the above denominations be 
preaenty a copious fond of amusement is secured ; curiosity is stimulated to 
anqnify, aikd amjdy gratified, without fatigue either to the speaker, or the 
hearer: eanat is bamahed fivim die happy and delighted circle, and each 
individual confesses that pleasure, variety, and mirth, ever accompany the 
wdcon^ visit of 

The Eccj^tric. 



ON WOMAN. 

Whbm fortune frowns With lowering front. 

And ev'ry tlMiught conspires to A^t as; 
Whsa «hied is ftiendship^s balmy nmnt, 

Ati4 ttese we thoodit sAost true, deeeive us: 
When all those fairy foncy dreams, 

Of buoyant youth to nothing vanish ; 
And dreary desolation seems 

Bach ray. eaeh gleam of hope to banish : 
Oh! then do woman's sympathy. 

And tender cares appear most clearly^ 
Oh then she shews in every sigh. 

How truly she can love, how dearly ! 
W« scarcely wish the pangs remov'd, 

Althoii^ Hi twahi our hearts are riven ; 
Bat feel, by angel woman loved. 

That pangs are bHss, that esrth is heaven. 
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C'orpora magnanimo safift est prostHUse Umii: 
At Inpus, et tnrpes'in.Htantnioriefitfbiifl ursl ; 
£t quemqne miaor nobUitate feca est. 



OviDr 



It h an ofld tiling for a man that is a bachelor, not merely by proies' 
a^nn, but in p^iiut tA' lac}, to think of deciditig on the kind and qnantibr of 
influence vvUirb is t^xcrcised ort the part of females over men. *' If the ques 
tioji were reiersedj" cries a love-sick' youth of eighteen^/' and a bachdor^r 
instead of wntiiig on thi^ influence of fehiales over, males, had to speak of 
the hiflueiicf ofTnaJes urer females, hta own ugly foce or some otbler nattaral 
rterect woM suffioieDtly testify, thalt he had exercised tke mflaeuce t>f iieat 
over all the spinsters of his parish ; fbr few men of g^od report, and toler- 
able proportions, are allowed to remain in a state of single blessedness.'* — 
The^* having taken me, however, (by the way, I must acbiowledge tihe 
exactness of tfie other fit in regard to die ugliness of my phn), I will not 
be discouraged by any inuendoes from puremng my originaJ plan. IMien I 
commenced this paper, my intention was to inform you of somediing wfatcji 
may illustrate the question already started, and I now proeeed to ibt 
task. ; ' 

Returning the other evening rather earlier than usual, froki^ the dub of 
bachelors to which I have the honour to belong, I was Jed to follow tip the 
conversation of my friends, by my own solitary meditations. It is a omioits 
fact, that^ whenever I arrive at my lodgings before the '' witching tn»e of 
'night,^ I grow exceedingly. wise and moral in my reflections; and what is 
not always the case widi my poor head, am able to remember^ with di^ 
tinctness, the most trivial occurrence, and to distinguish with accuracy 
every object of the sight Whereas, if " the clock strikes one" while I am 
out, ^ I take no note of time," and am never able to hear it, either on ac- 
count of some peculiarity in the atmosphere at that particular juncture, or 
in my ears, or both. And as to seeing, I can see nothing at all, nor am 
I able to determine whether this myopy arises from the excessive dark- 
ness of the midnight hour, or from some periodical defect in my oi^ia of 
vision. But I am only wandering from the point. 

On the evening to which I have alluded^ I was the more inclined to 
moralize, because I had not only retained a mens ioiui.tn corpore sano,— 
having neither received the salutations of the charKe's bludgeon, nor passed 
my meridian, but had also, on account of the tremendous lagaaMLchf 
of my boon-companions, refrained from expressing my own opinion con- 
cerning the Influence of Women. I was, therefore, left to chew my end 
over the question, and digest it at my leisinpe. — ^\^^eil, thought I, as 1 
arranged ray person' in the easy chair, and wheeled round to the firr, 
without any faith in astrology, the Influence of Women is equaUy various 
with that of the stars ; and God knows — with a sigh — they are equaUy 
numerous. Numerous, however, as they are, I think one might abbreviate 
their history by dividing; theiti into a certain inimber of classes; and as 1 
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hftve begun my comparisons in mtrommy,' let me see hak ^ttfy^v/fd fit to 
the twelve signs of the Zodiac 

Some are like Saoittaiuus, and from ejee «l bliie^ Uack, or.lMi^ de- 
Kgfat in umingat tke hearte of men, the Aire and- shiirp anofnii of their 
almost inexhaustible qoiven. Others tnay come under the denomination 
of Librarians^ not because th^ are letnmedf but on accoont ef their pn»- 
pensity to wei^h the matter on both sides> and by long deliberation, and 
long faces, to induce their captives to make more Hberai setdements. €Ue- 
aiNi will, include those who, by their astonishing jfectmilt^y, so powerfully 
urge on their husbands the necessity of making suitable provisions fdr^n 
increasing family, and influence them in redoufa^ng their exertions for that 
purpose. By Cancer one may understand a reipect^tde body of liMndiles, 
who as they recede from the stage of human existence by slow and regular 
gradations, have considerable influence in supptesiting, with their snap- 
pishness and ill-humour, the gallantry of those who would otherwise meet 

. wfllingly take them by the liand. T\xe Pisces are anotherodd kkid-of,A|ift, 
which, though they do not multiply among themselves, are yet,' t fl^, 
increasingly numerous. They live out of water, it is true ; like owls they 
only venture forth in the night time, and contribute, by their meretricious arts, 
to excite the bad, while they destroy the worthier passions of youth. TiROO 
is a title to which a numerous band of females lay claim so resolutely and 

. Tchemendy, that one had better substitute pirago, or even Taurus (malgri 
tlie gender), as appl3ring to a much more extensive class of Amazom, vpJho 
engroA aftiong themselves the singular fttculty of hmllffiMg and i ntiniMii t iii g 
all little men with ^ninting-eyes, crooked iMcks, aitd bandy legs. The 
Scorpions are a very terrible and deceitful race, and the man ^ho is abcMit 
to consummate his earthly bliss, must " take heed to his ways that he offend 
not with his tongue," or he will find to his sorrow, if he marry a person 
of this stamp, ^ it is better to dwell in 6)e cdmer of the house-top, than 
with a brawling woman in a wide bouse.^ Those whom I would dietin- 
gujsh by the name of Capricornus, are a very considerate dasa of 
creatures. Not wishing to be over burdensome ioBnyrinffh man, they al- 

"low one the privilege of calling himself husband, and reserve the other to 
sustain the character of lover. This sort of ladies are noted for cutting ra- 
ther curious capers ; and they take considerable pleasttce in ranking their 
submissive spouses with horned cattle. The Aeie» are women who never 
condescend to argue a point but at the sword's point, and ar^ accustomed ta 
thrash all their opponents, until the chafTis separated from the wheat, and they 
gain them over to their own opinions. The followers of ApUARius are the 
least in number and repute of any in the Zodiac. These are they who go 
with a clean face and neat attire, are as innocent as doves, and have every 
thing very comfortable ; but they sail down the stream of time as th6u^ 
diey were the only inhabitants of earth, without taking notice of either men 
or things, and have no further influence on the minds of mankind, than as 
they sometimes induce poets to compare them with the noiseless waier- 
brooks, which 



' lose themselves at length 

In matted grass, that with a livelier green 
Betrays the secret of their silent course. 

I scarcely knew what to do with Leo, and had entered so extensively 
in the way of research on the subject, as to wander even to " the land of 
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Nodf wbetfe hiitii^ iiUwfod' myirff t»»t Cahi'i wife WW this 1^ 
place, (being the mother of the &nt poet fonmlh,) I suddenly retttrned 
In^MMii of die Uim whioli I fdtoaaniiiMguMrj aiglit of the murdeBer'ii 



faiooay bnd. On raMveiiiig my Ml^poiiiM«Dn I rtuariM, that At 
■bta »alkMiluiioiigwi»ien^i«hou€ifiinoble and patuoaale, bnt yet 
targMmgmabm. She tvlMMeb?i6 Ibrhimlliatis wor% of xt^ieBiauia 

« UMineQdMd by flo«ds» aad aBcensuned by fire." 

She who i$ a kver of her oolt»try and her children— ahe who is just a»d 

mavoiful die who pi ohaa^ and honourable — ahe who ia nghteoua m anger> 

bat easily i«8trtdde4» and of whom it might be aaid, 

Itepore P«noniai compesdtar ira kmmm^ 
Nee feritas anhno, quae fait ant*, manet. 

She, in fine, who, in whulever ^heie At is placed, acta with a manly re- 
aohtion, and 1^, without divesting hereclf of any the least of thort pe- 
culiar charma which coticentrate in British females, carries every thing 

beloce her.* ^ 

M, 



* « The fotkmittg epigram." says Baylc, " was ia cTeiy body's hands simt the 
ymr IWI^ha^ing be^ occaiioned by the greatest pdirtrf the I dag doaM of Enrqpc- 
Mag then goremed by women, or at least onder their administration, it m^ 
not nnsnitaoly foUow ue above article. 

Valva regit ScotosX*) httres(*) tenet flla Britanaos, 

Flandros et Batavos nunc notha valva(c) regit. 
Valva regit popolos qaos signat Gallia portu/tf) 

Et ibrtes GailDS Itala vufea regit.(e) 
Hb Airiam ftniis, vahram coniangite valvis> 

Sic aatara eapax oamia regoa capit 
Ad Medicam artem incertam, Oallia sauda tendifi. 

Kon uti llledleis est medicina tlbi. 
Non ci^edas Bfedlcb. vena qui sangomis hausta, 

Gsdaatar vires deUHtare tuas. 
lit rei^ matrimie sme, sis 6da Dooque^ 

Utere condho Gallia docta meo. 
£t paoem to inter proceres non ponito bellnni, 

Hospita(/) Hs. Artns rodit agitqne toos. 
(a) Mary Staart. (b) Queen Elizabeth. 

(e) Margaret, Duchess of Parma, natural daughter of Charles V. 

{dS Catherine of Austria, sister to Charles V. widow of John 111. King oTPor- 
tagal, and Regent during me minority of Sebastian, her son. 

(f ) Catherine de Medlds. 

If) An allusion U here meant to the name of the Chancellor £>e rtfospital, to 
" I Catherine de Medicts chiefly owed the Regency. 
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A BRIEF ACCOCNT OF TUB BNOLISH DRAMA 4N0 THEATRBS. 

Althouoh it is geaeraUy suppoted that Engi^nd wu more backward 
in dramatic exhibitions than its continental neighbours, yet Ibere can be 
iitUe doubt that entertainments which^ though crude and barbaiow, did 
certainly partake of the draihatic nature, were known ia this country al- 
most as early as the Conquest. Stephanides^ a monk of Canterbury^ who 
lived in the reign of Henry 11. informs us, that *^ London, instead of com- 
mon interludes belong^g to the Theatre, has plays of a more holy subject ; 
representations of those mhrades which the holy confessors wrought, or 
of the sufferings wherein the glorious constancy of the martyrs did appear.^ 
This author does not niention siieh performances as ifovelties, but describes 
them as the customary diversions of the period in which he lived. That 
masquerades — a species of theatrical exhibitioiis-^^w^re well known m the 
reign of Edward the III. is a fact recorded in a manner by no means 
comptioaentaiy to the parties who figured in them : for in that reign it wa^ 
ordained by Act of Parliament^ that a company of men called Vaeiaiits, 
who had made masquerades through the whole City, shodd be whipt out 
of London, because they represented scandalous things in the titde ale- 
houses and other places where the populace assembled, in the yeav 1578, 
we find the scholars of PauFs school presenting a petition to Richard the 11. 
praying his Mayesty ^ to prohibit some inexpert people firom presenting the 
history of the Old Testament, to the great prejudice of the said clergy, who 
have been at great expence, in order to represent it publicly at Chri8tmas.'^ 
Not long afterwards, (in 1 390,) the parish clerks of London ^re said to 
have played Interludes at Skimier's Well : and in tiie fourth year of King 
Henry the IV. they acted at Clerkeuwell (which took its name from this 
custom of clerks acting plays there,) for eight successive days, a mystery 
coooeming the creation of the world ; the performance of which was at- ^ 
tended by most of the. nobility and gentry of the kingdom. These in- 
stances are sufficient to prove the high antiquity of the British Drama/-^ 
Many yeacs, however, elapsed before wit or taste made their appearance 
on our stage. One of the earliest writera of English plays, was John Uey- 
wood, the epigrammatist, who was jester to Henry VIIL He wrote a piece 
called *^ The four P's, being a new and merry interlude of a Palmer, 
Pardoner, Poticary, and Pedlar." He also wrote several Comedies. Henry 
Parker, son of Sir Wm. Parker, is also said to haive.wiatten several Tr»r 
gedies and Comedies in the same reign. But Thomas Heyweod, who 
lived in the reigns of Elizabeth and James the First, was, according to his 
own conlession, one of the most voluminous writers that ever attempted 
dramatic composition in any language. In a prefi^^e to one of his plays, 
be observes, * tliis tragi-comedy is one preserved amongst two hmtdred 
and twenty, in which I have had an entire hand, or at least a mam finger.^ 
Mr. Richard Edwards, who was one of the gentlemen of Queen Elisabeth's 
Chapel, and master of the children there, wrote two Comedies, one called 
Pahemon and Arcite, in which a cry of hounds in hunting was so well imi>> 
tated, that her Majesty and the audience were extremely delighted. The 
other called ^ Damon and Pythias, the two faithfuUest friends in the world." 
About die same time came Thomas Sackville,LordBuckhur8t, and Thomas 
Norton, the writers of Gorboduc, tlie first dramatic piece of any coasidera* 
tioB in tlie Englisli tongue. Though Traj^edy and Comedv were wm in* 
Vol. f. 24. 2B 
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trodttced upon the stage^ the former for a time, as may naturalfy be np- 
pofed^ lofBCied with bombast, and the latter with quibbles and absinrditMs; 
yet, shordy afterwards, the pure and natural drama not only received 
its birth, but through the masterly geniuses of Shakspeare, Fleteher, and 
JoDson, at once arrived at its utmost perfection. 

Having thus briefly and imperfectly traced the progress of the draraailic 
muse amongst us, we may now take a glance at the stage and the piayeia. 
With the growth of the drama, the number of play-houses increttaed; so 
that in 16^, when the playhouse in Wbite Friais was finished, tbere wen 
no less than seventeen buildings of that description ; die names of moat of 
which may be collected firom the tide-pages of old pfatys. And as Ac 
Theatres were numerous, the companies of actors were in proportioii. Ihe 
children of the Royal Chapel had been formed into a t«gular company, 
in the beginning of Elizabeth's reign; and some few years afterwmrds, as 
^ subjects of representation became more ludicrous, a company was es- 
tabhshed under the denomination of the Children of the Revels. Beside 
. these two companies, we are told that Queen Elizabeth, at the request of 
Sir Francis Walsingfaam, bestowed handsome salaries on twelve ef the 
principal players of her time, who were distinguished by the style of her 
Majesty's comedians and servants, And exclusive of these, many noble- 
men retained compames, who not only acted privately in their Lords* 
houses, but puldidy under their licence and protection. 

In the first year of King James'sreign, a licence was granted under tfae Privy 
Seal, to Shakspeare, Fletcher, Bud[»age, Hemmings, Condel, and othen, 
authorizing them to act {days (not only at their usual house, die Globe, at 
Bank side^ but in any other part of the kingdom, during his Maiesty^ 
(deasuie ! The English Theatre appears to have been at this period, in a 
very prosperous state. Dramatic authors abounded, and their works had 
die advantage of being supported by the skill of many eminent players, 
concerning whom, it is to be regretted, that so few particulais aie at ikk 
day known. So great was die taste at that time, for theatrical pedbm- 
aaoes, that it became the fiuhion for die nobility to celebrate dieir wed- 
diags, birth^ys, and other occasions of rejoicing, with masques and 
•interiudesy which were got up at great expence; and with a taste and 
magnifioence, which mi^ be conceived firom the circumstance of Inigo 
Jones being irequendy employed to design decorations for the places of ex- 
hibition. ^ In the masques at court it was not unusual for Maje^ itself to 
sustain a part : and the nobility at dieir own private houses, were not 
averse irom following the Royal example. The same universal pasaioir fiir 
dramatic entertainments continued durmg the reigns of King James, and 
greatpaitofChariestheFirsfs. Nor were they suppressed till Seasoettdancy 
of that fection, whose plan of reform was consummated in die overthrow 
the constitution, and the execution of their Sovereign. 

On the 11th of February, 1647, an ordinance was issued, whweby all 
stage players, &c. were declared to, be rogues, and liable to be punished 
according to certain statutes of the thirty-ninth of Queen Ehzabedi, «nd se- 
vendi of King James die First The Lord Mayor, Justices, and ^lenA of 
London, and the Magistrates of Surrey and Middlesex, were likewise au- 
thorised and required to pull down and demolish all play-houses within their , 
jurisdiction ; and to apprehend any persons convicted of acting, who weft 
to be publicly whipped ; bound in recognizance to act no more, and ia 
case of refitwal to enter into such obligation, they were to be committed tii 
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sooii Mcurity was given. And if after conviction they ofifended again, they 
were to be declared incorrigible rogues, and to be punished and dealt witib 
accordingly. It was also ordained, diat all money collected at play^iouses^ 
should be forfeited to the poor ; and a penalty of five shillings was imposed 
on every person who 'should be present at any dramatic representation^ 
Be£[»re the operation of this severe ordinance, the performances of the stage 
had been frequently interrupted, and threatened with destructicn. The 
greater part of the actors at that time connected with the theatres, went im- 
mediately into the army, and took up arms in the defence of that Sovereign 
to whose affability and patronage their profession was so deeply indebted^ 
The theatres were abandoned and destroyed ; and diose by whom they used 
to be o^upied were either killed in the wars, worn out with age, or scat' 
tered over different parts of the country, afraid of assembling lest they 
should subject themselves to the penalties of the ordinance^ and incur the 
vengeance of the mline powers^ 

The taste of die pubuc for theatrical amusements at length revived ; and 
the exertions of the performers and managers met with considerable encou^ 
raiment and remuneration. Their success was, however, soon interrupted 
by national calamities. The plague of 1662, and the dreadfrd fire of die 
Ic^lowing year caused the entire suspension of stage performances. But 
the good people of those times required some recreation, after the disasters 
occasioned by the plague and fire, and accordingly both houses were opened 
at Christmas, 1666 ; and public diversions were again followed widi avi^ 
dity. 

Henceforward, the history of the Britirii stage becomes involved in that 
of the established theatres ; and they being all subject to much the same in- 
cidents, it would be uninteresting^ in this summary notice^ to recount the 
firrs^ and rebuildings, managements and mismanagements, changes and 
occurrences, which have taken place at each : — ex wm ditce omnes. 

In January, 1671, the play-house in Drury-lane took fire, and vfaa en- 
tirely demolished : the violence of the conflagretion was so great that be^ 
tween fifty and sixty adjoining houses were burnt or blown iqs. The pro- 
prietors, as soon as they had recovered from their consternation, resolved 
to rebuild the theatre, with such improvements as the tastefol and scientific 
might suggest For that purpose they employed Sir Christopher Wren, 
whose celebrity was then very great, to furnish a design, and superintend 
its execution ; and die plan wluch he produced, was highly approved by 
the best judges, as being equally adapted to the advantage of the perform- 
ers, and the audience. Several alterations were however made, which so 
far from being improvements, tended to defeat the intention of die Archi- 
tect, and to spoil the building. The new theatre was opeaed on die 26th 
of March, 1674, when a prologue and epilogue were delivered, both written 
by Mr, Dryden. About this time, Mr. Rich became possessed of a share 
in this dieatre, though he appears to have proceeded as if he were the sole 
prc^rietor. Whatever he received he retained for his own use> widiout 
deigning to account with any of his partners : this mode of conduct he 
continued so long, that those who had any claims upon the theatre, aban- 
doned them in despair of ever deriving any benefit from them. The shares 
of the play-house were thought of so Utde value, that Sir Thomas Skipwitb, 
who, as Gibber says, had an equal right with Rich, in a fr^olic, made a pre- 
sent of his interest in the concern to Colonel Brett, a gentleman of forttme, 
who soon afterwards foreedhb wav into the managementi very nnch 

2 B 2 
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against die iuclination of bis partner^ Brett^ by completely chaagiBg the 
system of condi|ctingthe theatre, brongfat it once more into so flouncing a 
state^ that Sir Thomas repented of liis generosity^ and applied to the Cooit of 
Chancery to have the property he had given away, restored to him. Colo- 
nel Brett, offended at this treatment, relinqtiished his claim ; and Mr. Ridi 
became once more possessed of all the powers of the patent But instead 
of being warned by the experience of past times, to abstain firora a tyran- 
nical and oppressive behaviour towards the performers, he How resumed 
his former course, vdthout fearing or apprehending any resistance to Iss 
measures. 

William Collier, Esq. a lawyer, who, with an enterprising head^ is said 
to have possessed a jovial heart, observing the desperate sitnatioB of the 
theatre in the hands of Rich, obtained a licence to take the management of 
the Company left at Drury-lane. The late patentee, who still continued in 
possession of the house, was not, however, to be easily removed. Mr. Col- 
lier, therefore, procured a lease from the owners, and took forcible posses- 
sion of die demised premises, by die assistance of a hired rabble, who 
broke into diem on the night of some public rejoicing, and ousted the 
former occupier by a process of dieir own, more summary than an actkm 
in ejectment But Mr. Collier did not meet with the success which he had 
anticipated from this speculation ; the profits of the season were «na11, and 
very far from compensating for the trouble, danger, and expence, which he 
had been at, in seating himself on the theatrical throne. He soon retired 
from the station^ having effected an exchange of theatres with the managers 
of the Haymarket : which latter theatre was, by agreement, to be confined 
to the performance of Operas. 

Soon- after the death of Queen Anne, Sir Richard Steele procured his 
name, at the request of the Acting Managers, to be inserted instead of Col- 
lier's, in a new licence jointly with them ; and tbis connection lasted many 
years, 'with great advantage to all parties. The business of the stage was 
carried on successfully till about the year 1720, when on some di^rraice 
which arose between the Duke of Newcastle, then Lord Chamberiain, and 
Mr. Cibber, that gentleman was forbidden to perform : and soon after a va- 
riance arising between the same nobleman and Sir Richard Steele, a 
power, which had been exercised by some of His Grace's predecessors in 
o^ce, was exerted, and an order of silence was enforced against die mana- 
gers. A controversy naturally followed ; but how long the prohibition 
continued, or in what manner the dispute was setded, cannot now be ascer- 
tained. The patent was in a litde time renewed, and. Booth, who bad a 
share in it, being compelled by illness to withdraw from the management, 
found a purchaser for his interest in John Highmore, Esq. a genderoan of 
fortune, who had contracted a great attachment to the stage, from having 
performed the part of Lothario one night for a wager. A treaty vras ac- 
cordingly entered into between them, which concluded by Mr, Higfamore'i 
purchasing one-half of Mr. Booth's share, with the whole of his power m 
the management, for the sum of two thousand five hundred pounih. Mr. 
Highmore, however, proved incompetent to the undertaking, and was at 
last obliged to give up the management widi considerable loss. 

The person wlio next succeeded to the patent of I>rury4ane, was Charies 
Fleetwood, a'gendeman who at one period of his Hfe had possessed m venr 
large fortune, of which at this time but a small portion remained. He 
INirchnsed not only the share belonging to Mr. Ffiglimore, but the sham 
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of all die oAer partners. So VMe, hof«^veri wai Uie valbe then itot upoti 
^ theatre^ that the whole amount of the purchase moniey scarcely exceeded 
the half of what Mr. EUghmore had before paid. 

The appearance of Oarrick^ in the year 1741^ formed an era in tlie an 
uals of the drama^ as memorable^ as it was glorious and important After 
experiencing some slights from the managers of Drury-kme and Covent 
Garden^ he determined to make trial of his theatrical qualifications at the 
fiiayhoase in Goodman's fields, under the direction of Mr. Giffard. On his 
first appearance in the character of Richard the III."^ he displayed so much 
trath and originality of conception, and so much vigour, grace, and nature, 
in execution, that his fame ^ead through every part of the town, with the 
greatest rapidity ; and his reputation was soon permanently fixed, as the 
JbAlst actor of his own or any former time. Af^r performing for one sea 
son at Goodman's Fields, he removed to Drury-lane, where he not only con- 
tinued to increase his renown, but by his prudence and firugality, ac- 
quired both a character, which pointed him out as a proper person to 
.succeed to the management of the theatre ; and a fortune, which enabled 
Jiim to accomplish that object when the opportunity offered. 

The property of the theatre suffered severely from the indiscretion or ina- 
bility of the manager, who at length involved himself in such difficulties, 
that no other means of extrication remained, but to quit the country. — 
About the year 1745, the whole of his property in the theatre, was either 
mortgaged or sold ; and the patent, which had been assigned to some cre> 
ditors, was advertised to be disposed of by public auction. Two bankers 
became the purchasers, and they received into the management Mr.Lacey, 
to ^om the conduct of the theatre was entrusted. The calamities of the 
times affected the credit of many'peraons at this juncture ; and aroon^ 
the rest, that of the new managers, who found themselves obliged to stop 
payment Their misfortunes occasioned tiie patent to be again offered for 
sale : few appeared with coui^ige enough to venture upon it, even at the low 
price then demanded. At length it was proposed, by Mr. Lacey, that he and 
Mr. Garrick should become joint purchasers. The offer was accepted ; a 
renewal of the patent was solicited and obtained; all the preliminaries were 
in a short time setded ; and in the year 1747, the house was opened with a 
|»t»logue, written by Dr. Johnson, and spoken by Mr. Grarrick. The new 
partners were furnished with abilities to make their purchase advantageous 
to themselves, and agreeable to the public. While Garrick*s admirable 
performances ensured good houses, the industry and attention of Lacey 
were employed in promoting die convenience of tiieir visitors. The har- 
mony which subsisted between them, contributed not a little to the success 
of tiieir speculation ; and their efforts in the end, procured for both, riches 
and respect After Garrick had quitted the tiieatre as manager and 
performer, he did not entirely withdraw his attention fh)m the stage ; but 
continued occasionally to assist, and advise, the authors, actors, and pa- 
tentees, who succeeded him. Notwithstanding the many brilliant stars 
which have since risen and set, in the dramatic hemisphere, it seems inex- 
pedient to bring down our account of this theatre to the present time ; — 
partly because its more recent history consists of events too neariy resem- 

* The Play BUI annotmcing his fir^ appearance, was published in No. 16, page 
496^ of the BiAGNrr. 
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bling dioM of fomer days, to afford macb variety of interest; partly be- 
cause oar niateriab begb to get scanty^ and our audiorities dubious ;— and 
partJy because^ were they ever so-copions and correct, the modem vidsB- 
tades of theatrical afiairs^ like most other occurrences of our own times, 
being fresh in the recollection of all observant persons^ are as yet, too com- 
mon-place to be read with much attention, unless they were handled bj 
some skilful writer. 

The old theatre of Drury-lane was pulled down in 1791, rebuilt is 
1794, and destroyed . by fire, on Friday evening, Feb. 34, 1809. Hie 
present structure was designed by Mr. Benjamin Wyatt, in a style whick 
combined, in a rare degree, classical simplicity with splendor and magni- 
ficence. The new theatre was opened on the lOth of October, 1812. Ex- 
perience having proved, ^at the audience part of the house was too large, 
it was, soon after the demise of the property to Mr. Elliston, pulled down to 
die outer walls ; and through ihe unremitting exertions of Mr. Beazley, the 
Architeet, and the several artists under his direction, it was, in the course 
of sixty days, again in a state fit to receive an audience. On Tbnraday, 
the I6th of October, 1822, it was re-opened ; when a witty addreast, by the 
the witty George Colman, was delivered by Mr. Terry, with tiuit chaste 
humour, and pointed emphasis, which are peculiarly his own. These ex- 
tensive alterations are both described, and justified, in the following lines of 
ihe Address {—<'• 

^' Thus then our Manager, who seoats the fears 

Of palling sn old hpase abont his ears, 

Has tparM of onr late edifice's pride 

The outward walls, and littie else b^de : 

Anxious has been that labour to oAnplete, 

'Which makes magnificoMe and comfort meet ; 

Anxioas that moltitades may ait at ease, 
* And scantier numbers in no desert freese — 

Tliat ample space may mark the liberal plan, 

3ot never strain the eyes and ears of man.'* 



THE LOVERS LEAP.* 

— Behold you beetling rock, vrhose brow 
Hangs pending o'er the glen below ; 
A tale, not easily forsot. 
Is told of that same tearful spot; 
And thns it mns. — ^One summer's day, 
A bridal party blithe and gay, 



* Aboot ten miles to the south of Dublin, and jast on the borders of fte 
County of Wicklow, is situated a very beantirnl and romantic glen, called ' the 
Dargle/ the joint property of Lord Monk, and the Hon. James Grattan, son of 
the late celebrated orator. To this diosen spot many a gay and happy party le- 
pair iVom the noise and bustie of the City, to enjoy its delightful scenery, a coW 
dinner in « Orattan's cottage," and a dance at evening on the grass. A lock, 
which is called « the Lover's Leap," rises to a considerable heicbt above the ^ea. 
The drtumstance which gave it that name, is detailed in the following littie poesi, 
which is supposed to be recited near the spot 
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Came hither to ei^oy the scene. 

And dance at evening on the green. 

Maria was the gentle bride. 

Her hasband'i^, and paraifs pride. 

That morning snn arose, to shed 

Its lustre onner happy head, 

Bot ere its parting oeams glanc'd down, 

On vallev green, and monntain brown, 

A monming bride she was ! 

They lan|h'd and revel'd, till the sun 
In heav'n his mid-day course begun, 
When, to avoid the scorching heat, 
In groups tliey sought some cool retreat.* 
Msiria, with her bosom friend, 
In yonder crove retir'd, to spend 
An hour or confidence, and share 
The breezes that were sporting there ; 
While William, full of hope and joy, 
His happy momtats to employ, 
Wound through that rocky path to gain 
Aprospect or the neighb^ing plain. 
Which, bounded by the distant skies. 
In vanegated beauty lies. 
His steps were watcli'd, his way pursued, 
By one who thirsted for his blood, 
Inflamed by jealousy, and fir^d 
By fiendish rage, he but desir'd 
To live to strike a deadly blow. 
And li^ hb hated rival low. 
He lord Maria, and he strove, 
By ev'nr startagem of love. 
To captivate her gentle heart; 
But vain he found his ev'ry art. 
That undivided realm to share, 
For William ruled supremely there. 
Enraged and stung, his hair he (ere, 
A deep and deadly veng'ance sworey 
And, to fulfil his dark intent. 
The bridal mom he chose to vent 
His smother'd rase. He trac'd his way,. 
Like blood-hound hov'ring on his prey^ 
Silent and sure. While cay and HgT 
The happy brid^room oumb'd the I 
Borne on the wings of bliss elate, 
And thoughtless m impending fate, 
He iust had gain'd the diaiy place, 
And felt the fresh breese fan his face. 
When pale, and trembling in his ire. 
With quiv'ring lip, and/eye of fire. 
His foe sprung on the fatal spot— 
Their conference was brief and hot; 
Insult began — defiance flash'd — 
A rash and sudden blow was dash*d-- 
They grasp'd^they strove— they strain'd for breath, 
Their struggle was the strife of death. 
Twice to me dizey ledge thev rolFd, 
Oasp'd in each other's deadlv fold. 
And twice they backward fell, and then 
Renew'd the fatal fight again ; 
The aim of each vras now to throw, 
His rival on the rocks below. 
To compromise they bade adieu, 
And nothing short of death would do. ^ 
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Iliey spoke no ww4 of mgtt or tete^ 
But in eack f««rM paoae «f ivte^ 
Panting for breath, pale, pareh'd, and tpmHf 
Thdr looU itfll gave deianoe vent. 
No sound waa Mn^— «b kasd waa aigii. 
To hold an olive hrasch ;— Ike aky. 
At if it mailed awm the fight, 
Was stiU, bhie, hem^My and brfa|litf 
Again the frightM ftocp they cyeM, 
And ttrnggling hard, again tbev tried 
To fling each other dowa.-^t MBgth, 
William's activity and strength. 
Had work'd Ms now exhausted foe. 
Just to the grave that yawn'd below. 
One effort more, and be waa ft«e — 
But in this dire eztremkr, 
His rival drew a deadly bMe, 
One sure and fatal phmge he Mde. 
^ The weapon pierc'd yauag Willia»> brewf, 

A groan and struggle marit'd the rest. 

The Victor's eye no longer flashed. 
The cold drops frtn his brow he dash'd. 
And slowly rose : — his haggard look 
Betray*d his soak— He shodder'd, shoak. 
And glanced aravDd, with tinid eye. 
To see no evidence was nigh. 
Then dragg'd the body to me edge. 
And from tiie steep and diazy ledge. 
He hurl'd it over rocks and all, — 
'Twas dash'd to pieoea Arom the M ! 

And thenf he silently withdrew. — 
The bloody story no man knew:— 
The mangled limbs were imad, and all 
Lamented William's luckless Mi. 
Twas thought, in clambering the hei^f^ht 
And turning, that his brain grew light: 
Or— that some faitUtM craig gav<e vray. 
And hurrd hhn from the si^t of day. 
To instant deatii.--^aria'a nief 
Was silent, bat beyond rel&f. 
Deep in a f^aonj^ sallttide. 
She kept her maiden widowhood. 
For three sad years — and when at last^ 
Her lonely boundary she passed, 
To mingle in the world agiEua, 
All friendfy ^orts were In vain. 
Her pensive aMNaeots to beguile. 
Or raise one mehmeh^y smile. 
At last she died, uid time roll'd on, 
'Jill years were counted twenty-one, 
Sin& that sad bridal day — the steep 
Had long been nsbned— <<tbe Lever's Leap.*^ 
Altho' the dismal story tbea 
Was fading from the minds of men^ 
When writhing on his bed of death. 
The mord'rer, with his dying breath. 
In deepest agony reveai'd 
Tlie fearful tale so laiig eonceal'd, 
And then he raving died 1— 
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TUB PARTY. 



I can as well be hung as tell the 
Manner of it — it vas mere foolery ! 

SUAKiFEARE. 



Thanks to sory persevering inactiyity^ by whicli I intend to express 
aomeihiDg more than forbeamnoe, and to tbe progress of time ; I have 
escaped from that babel of discourse — the board of festive nonsense^ 
and human foolery. Do I again breathe the air of retirement^ and can I 
once more ilnnk in quiet ? Uappy relief from the toil of fashionable en- 
joyment ! How preferable to me the nanrow limits of my elevated study^ 
to the noisy mansions of boisterous hilarity ! Here I can, at least, taste my 
attic enjoyment with tranquility, aad stiti prefer my scanty meal, with 
the spirits of the dead, — not in the resurrection of their earthly forms, but 
the forms of their earthly productions^to a life's communion in luxurious 
abundance, with the spirits of a modern ' P^rty/ made up of party spirit, 
and heightened into intemperance by spirituous libations. However, here 
I am, returned from the scene, and once more musing o*er the past, for 
the improvement of the future ; and thus easing my shoulders from the bur- 
then of the present. The burthen of the present! — happy achievement! 

man ! thou most strange anomaly ! alive to the conviction, that assuredly 

A moment we shall want, 

When worlds want wealth to buy ! 

Yet, dead to the lesson which that assurance reads, we are stOl ready to 
give away empires to contract the path of existence at the one end, and 
would yet give worlds to lengthen it, but one short pace, at the other! — 
And that — but hold ; — I find I am exemplifying my truism, and shortening 
my moments by untimely lengthening my story, and that too at the wrong 
end; for the moral should at all events, if at all, come in at the conclusion, 
— 'tis the rule of fable as well as of life. 

To return to the Parhr — in thought only I mean, or in remembrancer- 
keep me, I pray, from die reality ! How shall I perform my task? Shall 

1 paint, as far as the hue of words and other tints of e]q)resnon can (by die aid 
of such a pen as mine) give to it, the full description of the modey scene ; 
leading you fh)m the first step over the threshold of the drawing room,— > 
the fornud introduction, — ^ Mr. Brownstudy, Mr. Simpson — Mr. Simpson, 
Mr. Brownstudy ?^ And so on through the whole of the first scene of this 
living farce — the responsive nod, whiqh politeness in her necessity con- 
sent to pass for a bow — for what bowing could keep pace witfi the rapi- 
dity of this calling over of the company ? — which, by the bye, reminded 
roe of the mustering of the school-boys, when the time was, that I have 
often had to repeat me sulky * here," or answer with my body the default 
Leading you through tlie routine of tea, cards, supper, sdngs, and depar- 
ture — la^t and best! Shall I do this, or shall I rather pick up, here and 
there, along the track of memory, a iouvenir or two of past incidents and 
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refledioiis, and write diem down for amusement or for wisdom ? The lat- 
ter -be the course ; for while that will give scope for far more abilities than 
I can bring to the task, the other would demand the talents of an imJbioieii, 
and the knwm talents of a Cruickshanks, to give a fiur idea of the thing it 
would describe. 

The object of the evening being the celebration of the coming of age of 
the son and heir of the host and hostess, it should be observed, diat the 
party, therefore, consisted chiefly of young persons, selected from the cir- 
cle of their acquaintance, and mosdy merchants', and some, perbaps, law- 
yers* clerks. — ^Let not my readers smile at the latter, for they might have 
been artided, and then they are gentlemen, ^ acceding to tiie statute in 
that case made and provided ;" — and most fortunately provided too, for 
them. Magic eflects of £1110^ vdiich .often make a cendeman of one, who 
otiierwise might want every requisite of education, honour, or bcmesty ! — 
For the ladies — I know not of what rank they might be ; firom the dress, I 
migfat have concluded they had been ladies of tide ; but as the company 
diey mixed with denied that to be the case, I supposed that some footiddy 
fond parents, not believing the poet, that 

<< Beauty needs not the foreign aid of ornament ; 
But Is wben unadorned adorned the most," 

had thus decked out their youthfid offspring, pardy from pride, and pardy 
lirom speculative interest, according to tlie homely maxim of, ** there's no- 
thing like appearance." But tins custom of faishionaMe waste of silks 
and satins has, I fear, too frequendy bodi for cause and effect, only pride — 
pride ! Their conversation, too, often belied dieir appearance. The dis- 
cord of a verb .vrith its nominative case was smoothed down by the rustling 
of satins, or the simper of fashionable discourse ; or the jarring of two ne- 
gatives, by the eloquence lurking beneath auburn ringlets hanging over 
ivory shoulders, or peeping through suomier blossoms on a wintry night 
Indeed, from ^e contrast of appearances and discourse, we might at times 
be almost induced to draw '' conclusions most forbidden." 

Having stumbled through the ordeal of the introductoiy fooleiy, with a 
sufficiency of awkwardness in my haste to get over it, I found myself at 
last seated by the side of a young blooming damsel, who, casting her looks 
obliquely past me, would ^ ever and anon," let her eyes go off at an angle 
of 4&* to steal a ^anpe at her singular neighbour ; but I soon manage^by 
gradually backing my chair out of the circle, to buiy myself belmid her 
shoulders, and there escape her kind regards. Now, why this lady 
should thus bestow her attention upon me, is a question which naturally 
arises in my mind ; and in order to avoid the imputation of vanity, which 
might give strong inference, I must disclose a few of my real defects. 

Yon must know, then, that I remain litde indebted to nature for any 
preference shewn to me in the mould in which it pleased her that I should 
be citft Tall and lanky, and of a countenance which, though it would not 
perhaps entitie me to dispute the palm of uglinesss with Ldston himself, yet 
possesses in no inferior degree all that vacuity of expression, and total 
want of regularity. Deficient of the least resemblance to a Une ofbeoMhf, 
but fertile in lines bearing a much closer similitude to Sterne's line of life, 
all obtuse and acute angles-— complexion pale as Hamlet's ghost, but 
heightening into crimson upon any thing like confusion in my nerves. This 
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was tile case on my entrance into the room. And now I hope I have fuffi- 
ciendy accounted for the attentions shewn me by my fidr neighbour. 

In being compelled to shew this, by thus drawing my own minia- 
tmre, in which I have endeavoured to avoid the common error, or rather 
die common hvlt, of flattery, I may, perhaps, have given to the acnteness 
of my readers, a key to what may be considered Ae severity of my re- 
marks : I grant it : I will consent to all allowances. I will let them have 
their own way ; only ask in return, diat they will let me have mine ! 

During die operation of tea, each gendeman endeavoured to engage his 
fair neighbour in conversation, if that term can be implied to a form of 
litde sentences and remarks, as well known, and as regularly repeated at 
every similar meeting, as the multiplication table at school ; however, let it 
be conversation, for our present purpose. Some were even bold enough 
to engage two ; but for me, after pondering for some time what to si^, and 
longer how to say it, I resolved to ask my fair neighbour if she had read 
the last new novel by the author of Waverley ? This was sometiiing 
I conceived likely to be in her way, and v^as too somewhat in mine, and 
I prided myself on the happy selection. Hie action followed the resdu- 
tion — the question was put — but unfortunately, her head being turned ano- 
ther way, attending to a warm description going on with the parties on her 
left concerning the state of the weather, the vibration reached not her ear, 
or, at least, my words were unheeded, and produced no answer. Hiis 
was a sad rebuke ; I could not muster up courage to pitch my voice upon 
a higher key, and put the question again ; and my confusion was not a 
little increased, by observing that a lady on my other side, who had heard 
my question, eyed me with a look, which I shall not attempt to define or 
describe. However, I had recourse to my only aid in these extremities — 
my pocket handkerchief, and repeated to myself the lines of Voltaire, 

I'art le plus n^ttaire. 
N'est pas de bien parler, mais de savoir se raire ; 

Resolved to keep a better guard over my vocabulary. 

Were manVind in the habit of exercising themselves in the precept of 
Apollo, and of applying their own actions to the touchstone of every vice and 
folly, which they are too often compelled to observe in their intercourse with 
each other, then, indeed, there would be few scenes where an hour of 
rational amusement and instruction could be more advantageously passed, 
than in the domestic circles of these friendly /mr^iet: — ^but, unfortunately 
for us, such is not the case ; on the contrary, each folly too frequendy 
begets its reverse, and thus die paths of social intercourse may be said to 
be so full of its snares, that in stepping back to avoid one, we oflen fall 
into another. 

I'll now return to my Tarty," to pick out an illustration of my rule, 
and diere I find that the folly of my own diffidence had probably given rise 
to that imposing confidence, and perfect self-satisfaction, which seemed to 
characterize more than one gendeman of the company, who seemed to have 
taken up their station at the opposite comers of the room, in order that the 
empire of discourse should not, between themselves, come into dispute. 
Each had collected round him his litde audience, and being once in pos- 
session of the public ear, appeared resolved not to leave his hdd, by giving 
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any oHiet '^ aspiring youtk" the opportaoity of a pauie, to put in his daim to 
attention ; which> to them, was the one with admiration. Tkua they talked 
down all their opponents, ranging from subject to subject, with die lacifity 
of a butterfly from flower to flower. Or, if by any accident, they should 
have been drawn into an argument, they had such abundance of little (actSy 
and public whispers, to enforce their side of the question, (and of those 
loo, if doubted, they could enter into the proof of pedigree from my lord sudi- 
a-one, to his ^et through twenty generatbns,) and then the happy abili^ 
which such persons generally possess of putting a gloss upon didl incidents, 
or polishing any apparent incongruity, leaves no chance of success to any 
merely rational opponent And yet, after all their ratiocination and 
argument, it would puzzle the memory to recall a nngle sentence they had 
uttered worthy repetition, or a subject that would bear a serious reflection; 
ilo excellently did they answer the description of Florian, 

Chacun, comme & i'ordinaire 
Parie beaucoup et riea ne dit. 

These general talkers have, of late, become so numerous, and threateA 
such a general destruction of all intellect, that I cannot resist the irapolse 
of inclination to lend my aid in putting down these common nuisances of 
society. Indeed, if something be not done, and ^ 'twere weB twas dtme 
quickly," we may bid farewell to the humble effort of modest abiBfy, 
which may no longer show its countenance of conscious imperfection amidst 
the ^busy haunts of men," lest it should meet .the self-confident gaze of 
audacious impudence and ignorance, and be compelled, by dint of mere 
brass and boldness, to yield the palm of superiority to these bhmdering 
nondescripts, or shrink witii disgust into their studies, like IHogenes into 
his cask, and bury their ability in the gloom of retirement 

For the most part the characters of general talkers, will be found 
identified with that one of effeminate insignificance, '^a ladia^ man^ a 
fellow, who, though his tongue is as the pendulum of life, yet can be dumb 
at the voice of female beauty, and listen vrith contempt, in the mask of ex- 
tacy, at the dullest drawl of a conceited prude, or kneel with calm devo- 
tion at the feet of a triumphant coquette ! A feUow who was never guilty 
of giving form to an abstract idea, or of uttering one polished phrase i«>t 
stolen firom Richardson's novels, or fjx>m the Sorrows of Werter. Indeed, 
take unblushing impudence, — a countenance in which the long expatriated 
blush ** of ingenuous shame," has given place to that alone of rage or disap- 
pointed vanity — a head stuffed with anecdote and nonsense— -a memoiy 
groaning beneath the lumber of love-teeming quotations — a brain one 
^ dreary waste," unconscious even of its own existence — tiien joined to 
an imagination ''all compact," ^idiich can embellish or distort incidents 
ad liMtum, without regard to truth, or virtuous or honourable feeHng, and 
we have at once a picture of "a ladies' manP 

As I have a few things further to say on the subject of this same Party, 
and have already drawn out my sketch to some lengtii, I wiU close here 
for the present, and supply you with a second course in due time. 

Harcocrt. 
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WHIT MONDAY^ OR A TEMPLAR'S RAMBLE. 

The two brazen heroes of St. Dunstan's were hammering the hour of 
eleven last Monday mornings when the sun^ briUiandy peering through the 
dusky avenues of the Temple^ beheld me lAost busily enq>loyed with my 
breakfast at my chambers in Mitre Court; endeavouring in vain to get 
through the leading article of die Times^ and the third dilution of my cho- 
colate. Grimalkin and Buder'a Nisi Pnus lay snug on the hearth-rug; an 
unfinished drafts with Chitty on Pleading, was open before me^^-raore 
inviting dian agreeable ; my outer door was shut, and, being holiday time; 
I bad^ven Peter leave to see his aunt at Bermondsey. So I determined to 
put off going to the Exhibition, exclude alT morning calls, and have a most 
sober and industrious day's work. , 

Well, with this commendable resolution, I took up the neglected drafl-^ 
sighed over the many interlineations*— yawned Arice — mended my pen-* 
and then most comfortably found out, I was not in tiie fatimour to be indus- 
trious. Immediately as this unfortunate discovery was made, a loud rap- 
ping at the door, with sundry kicks and curses, prodaimed tiie near ap* 
proach of my friend VdMile. ^ It's no use," exclaimed I, with something 
between a sigh and a smile, ^ bunness js over for the day :" and so sayings 
I irabarred my door, and in stept my friend. 

Ned is one of those Idnd-hearted beings, Ae very scarecrow of studious 
and well-disposed young men (like me), who'll neither work diemsehres, 
nor let their friends woriL " What, Peregrine ! why what tiie d ■ — 1 ails 
yon ? you look as yellow as if you had been at an Alderman's feast, or a 
lecture on anatomy. Oh ! I see how it is. Doors hat without— cantion in 
opening them within — shoulders sensitive of the tap— you not only follow 
the law, but I apjurehend the law follows you. For shame ! just upon twelve 
o'clock, widi your morning gewn and simpers on." I made my apology — • 
nnich to do— had been a sad rake the previous week — and determined on 
that day to turn over a new leaf, and work hard. 

^ Work hard ! hear it, ye gods, and ye Cheapside apprentices ! Was 
there ever such a thing heard of? Work on a Whit Monday ! Why, man 
alive, there's not a mop been, twirled — a statute been conned— a wig pow* 
dered— or a black letter dusted 

* Oh this is the day fbr fun and frivolity, 
Laeghter, love, and jollity.' 

Woik 1 I am determined yo« sha'n't You have often made me industrious 
against my will, and now, for once, I'll make yon indolent against your's. 
For shame ! look at tiie sun peeping over tiie sorry chimney pots, and 
through your dirty windows, — to stay in doors on a <^y like ^his P* 

** But, my dear Ned^ where shall we go to ? there's nothing but holiday 
apprentices and tailors' journeymen abroMl. If we have a drive, we shall 
be blinded by tiie dust ; it is too warm for a canter, and too cool for a sail. 
Why I would as lesfe stay at home, and play scratch-cradle with my sister, 
card bobbin for my aunt, or read Tyrwhitf s Digest or Bacon's Abridge- 
ment firom beginning to end." '^ No, sir^ all the worid, except you and 1, 
are at Grreenvrich, and there we thall go." 

** Greenwich !" exclaimed I, with a legitimate shudder, — ^ Greenwich 
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Oh Whit Monday ! Whj not say at once the Lord Mayor's Easter BaH, 
or a squeeze in die Opem gallery on a Catalani night ? Shade of Ihe 
departed Coke, plead thy votary's cause !" 

But all this expostulation, argumentation, and invocation, was of no 
avail. Volatile knew too well how to bother a jury, rather than give up his 
point So what with his raillery and logic on one side, and lanness, with 
her bland persuasion on the other, I wafe nonsuited in one minute, and smted 
with my ''Sunday's bestf* in the next,' and with Ned, all joy, anticipation, 
and waggery, lefit my study; not forgetting to- leave a note for the laun- 
dress, when she came, to say I was gone to a consultation, nor to atidt 
'^ return immediately" on my outer door. 

^ Why confound it, Peregrine, your door, that but a few minutes ago 
stood as upright a defence against die attacks of a bailiff or dun, as tibe 
sentinel at the Horse Guards, now lies most deplorably." 

> ^ Never mind, it is not the first time it has saved its master's lips, and 
given yoor's an opportunity of passing a rascally pun." 

So punning and talking, and quiesing and laughing, we reached Billings- 
gate. ** Now what, in the name of wonder," exclaimed I, ^do you mean 
by bringing me here? Are we to be joined by any ladies of yoor 
acquaintance ?" — Fish&gs with baskets overflowii^ with soles and maids — 
watermen with boats siiJung, with bodies and no maids. ^Boat, Gem- 
men, — Boat, Gem'men," cried fifty voices at <moe, all anxious to secuie a 
couple of such respectable passengers. ^ Just going off," cried an impu- 
dent son of the oar, -with a striped cotton shvt, and holiday oorduroy 
breeches. ^Two dev'lish fine girls already in, Gem'men," most sospi- 
cioosly cocking his eye, as if to discover our weak side. Such a tempta- 
tion was irresisdble, and in we got by the side of the damsels aibreflaid, 
who, to do them justice, were not undeserving of the waterman's 
panegyric- 

Of one in particular I must make ^ honorable mention," as having « ceiv 
tain pair of hazel eyes, which I shall dilate more upon, hereafter. Ned, 
who possesses the admirable and useful art of making himself at home, in 
whatever company he mingles, did not find it a difficult matter to worm 
himself into the good graces of the prettiest of the girls, leaving me at 
liberty to do the best I could with the other. I had idready fallen into a 
brovm study, when a slap on the shoidder reminded me I was not in Btksk 
Court *^ Now for the sake of all that's ameable, discard that lengthened 
visage : why couldn't you for once ' cut me shop?' You are like a Man- 
chester Rider, who always carries his patterns wiierever he goes. Flesh 
and blood. Peregrine, how can you sit with your hands and knees up, as 
if you wore 'receiving judgment,' or put in th^ stocks for a misdemeanour? 
One would think that the reflection of such a pair of eyes as those beside 
you were a litde better to muse on than a problem of Euclid, or one of 
Mansfield's Judgments, which, I dare swear, is the subject of your pro- 
found soliloquy. 

Our other companions were, a rou^-hewn, weather4)eaten Greenwich 
pensioner, and a thorough-bred cockney, in his Sunday's suit of dittos, 
whom I at once, from the amiable simplicity of his conversation, set down 
for no less a personage than the immortal Jemmy Green. Our discourse 
turned upon the abolition of fairs near the metropoUs. The cockney veij 
pathetically lamented the deal of wickedness that was always going on 
there, and was not at all sorry they were all to be put down. Crreenwich, 
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h6 was of opioion, would last for ever, and was licensed by. Magna^'s 
Carter; a le^lator whom I could not^ at the instant, call to mind. These . 
aiistocratical opinions put the John Bull's blood of the veteran into a fer- 
menty who was ready to take his oath **the good old king^ would not have 
let die ita/ice pass ; he was of opinion that the poor had a right 1o be happy 
as well as the rich. In this opinion I and Ned, although no radicals, most 
oordiaUy coincided. '^ But hang it," said the sailor, ^ while I eat His 
Majesty's bread, I should not grumble at his laws." The hazel-eyes gave 
it as her opinion, that fairs were not of much mischief, and she thought 
that if they were over before it was dark, there would be none at all. 

The co4;kney now became the butt of the company. Ue asked the water- 
man> if the fi^ermen ever caught whales thereabout?^ if the water was 
salt at Greenwich? . Told us of the narrow escape he had in the Margate 
Hoy, when she sprung a leak, and how full the hole was of water, and 
many other particulars of the *^ dangers be had undergone." He expressed 
his <fetermination not to visit the fair, for the sake of avoiding the *^ orrid 
vamep^ that frequented it Told us again of his bravery in r^uing his 
eousins, when they ran too far in the sea on the Brighton coast 

Just after he had related this last achievement, a clumsy, or else mis- 
chievous boy, who was rowing along a heavy ship^s boat, managed to run 
foul of our wherry. The girls^ anxious for the boat to go forward, although 
we had no sails, set up a squall, while the cockney, witiiout a spark of 
that heroism, which animated him on a former occasion, made an entreehet 
that would have done no discredit to Mr. Bologna or Madame Saqui ; and^ 
as Lord Duberly would say, was^ ^ in th^ twinkling of a bed-post," in a 
barge some five or six feet distance. One would hardly have thought it 
possible^ interesting as his society had b^en, his sudden disappearance 
eould have occasioned such great concern ; so much so, that I can verily 
affirm, all of us were near going after him! For his absence created, on 
one side of the boat, such a great disproportion in regard to ballast, as to 
immerse the defective side pretty tolerably in the water. However, by the 
dextrous and timely movements of Ned and the waterman, we were soon 
restored to our equilibrium, I being at the moment most interestingly en- 
gaged with the hazel eyed beauty, who had managed to faint most appro- 
priately in my arms. Mr. Jemmy Green, having discovered that all viras 
safe^ and the waterman more, I believe, out of regard to his unpaid fare, 
than the pleasure of his company, having rowed up to the barge, the 
redoid)table hero condescended to occupy the seat he had so nnceremo- 
nioaaly abdicated, receiving from all present the most flattering congratula- 
tions on his amazing dexterity, admirable courage and presence of mind, 
aad above all, for the benevdent feeling which induced him to hazard the 
lives of six of his fellow-creatures, for the sake of saving his own precious 
person a wetting^! The poor animal bore his blushing honours thick upon 
him, and began, I think, to wish we were all at the bottom, or he any 
where else than where he was. The girls were most unmercifully severe ; 
one asked him whether he had taken lessons from Creneral Jacko, the mon- 
key rope-dancer: the other thought it was distressing to see people labour- 
ing. 4inder such exquisite sensibility, and thanked him most cordially, in the 
name of his sex, for the gallantry he had evinced in making his glorious 

* Tbb is a fact : the writer heard the question seriously asked. 
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exit tlie watennan and die veteran gave some pretty hard rubii, wide 
Ned and myself found our sattre would be thrown away on such an apology 
for a roan. ^ Poor devil !" whispered Ned to the maiden at his ude, ^ he 
looks as if .he had escaped from one calamitous death to meet with anotlier 
more severe : 'tis really too bad of you ; no sooner has he escaped fixnn 
drownings but what you must begin to roast him alive r* 

TTiis 'romantic incident* occupied our thought and conversation until we 
arrived at Greenwich ; when, the ladies not finding their brothers where 
they did not expect to meet tfaem^ consented to employ the idle arms of 
Ned and your humble serva^, and in this manner we sallied to the Fvr. 
And here a scene awaited our wondering ey^^ that fiilly irepi^ ui^ for the 
distance and dangers we had encountered and undergone. 1^ One like 
myself, accustomed to nothing but gloom and monotony, it was cbt^ly 
gratifying. Look where you would, there was notiiing to be seen but joy- 
ous laces. Youths, with their lasses, bounded by us with buoyant steps 
and merry eyes ; and all, near and afar off, seemed to be divided into two 
classes, and actuated by a double principle — to be happy, iUa^ to make 
happy i — ^the one to empty their purses, the odier to fill dieirsw The ^nrit 
of joy soon entered my veins— and for v^t ? I could see notlnng there 
that could gratify a taste, accustoi^d to enjoyments more intellectual and 
refined. What were to me all Mr. 63mgelPs conjurations, or the bewitch- 
ing grimaces of Mr. Richardson's fod, which formed the centre of attrac- 
tion for all the gaping bumpkins and adventurous citizens in the fair. Alas ! 
Mr. Paap, litde as he was, had for me not the smallest charms : nor did 
the Swiss Giantess, like the immortal Portia, "towering above h^' sex,* 
although undodbtedly in herself a very great curiosity, excite in me &e 
least 

No, the freshness of my heart's young spring had long sinoe been 
withered up in the pursuit of harsh and abstract studies. Its energies had 
been cramped from the effect of inspirations — not at the fouiUain of Hippo 
crene-^but by one far less romantic, though not less dear — the veilMl^ 
spout of Garden Court, Inner Temple, i could, therefore, only tecfmnt 
for my hilarity by supposing, that happiness, ' like misery, is infeefieos. 
Having seen all that we could see (for nothing), we went to 6ie park^ wh^re 
new pleasures awaited us. " Let them talk as they will of die cockneyft,* 
■cried Ned, with enthusiasm, " if they admire Greenwich Piuk, th^ late 
no need to read Burke on the Sublime and Beautiful." It was indi^d de- 
lightful ; the sky was cloudless, and for the season of the year, uinmtaUy 
briDiant : as if a Higher Power loved to contribute tc^vards the kappihesK 
of his children. And the mild and cherishing beams of the* son, whe 
seemed on this occasion to put forth his most gladdening aspeot, tilled 4^ 
light and life on a scene, which would be darkness and sorrdw vt'fAoat 
him. In short. Nature, as if to be in keeping with the scene, hkd d ft M A 
herself in her holiday apparel, and I thought I had never seen her'lbok id 
lovely before. 

It was here that England's Maiden Queen coquetted with those gaBaab 
of old, the Sydneys and Raleighs. It was here that the ChevaHer p6^ 
formed that stroke of gallantry, of making his vdvet cloak a deibi pai^y 
for the feet of his Ro3ral Mistress, and also towards his own fbrtonef CSM 
I retread the spot without feeling a glow of that chivalrpus feelin||, which 
warmed his breast, and wishing myself another Raleigh, with an mizabe^ 
at mv side, for whose Royal feet I might perform a similar service ? h 
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horn a d«a> Mcldfttiiig b«ittg> #bec«Miie jmC M bilojrtnt and Ugii^ 
kesrted a sprite as eter Whit-siui shotie upoiu 

The gdu^ of atfaaotioa seemed to b^ die foot of a hil^ whifch many gay 
yoaitin and siaadeBS attsmpted in vain to ascend, inrariablv roUii^ down 
again as soon as iintj had readied half-way. They reminded me very 
cloaely of the general fate of those youthful aspirants, who endeavour tfi 
ctimb a cerlain other hill^ more inviting, and seemingly less inaeoessibler 
smd which hill, gentle reader-^if yon have not yet found it out— isy 
Ptemassus. 

Among the feminine part of the assembly Aere seemed an amiabln 
Tmdry, who could display the prettiest ancle: and, ah! if they did not 
W—h, I atn sure I did for them, for I thought it was also a contest among 
tlwm to show, whose swain had pceseated her with the smartest garters i 
The hasel-eyes seemed quite shocked at the want of decorum some of her 
mex diqilayed, and to save her blushes, and my eyes^ we hastened ftoiA 
thb unhallowed spot When we had reached the top of the hill, the WeW 
amply repaid me for all the enticements we had .resigned in its favouiV 
Hie Smaray hills in the rear, clothed with verdure, looked \rith a kind of 
mo&eriy air on the country around us. At our feet ran old Father 
Thames, bearing many a adble vessel on bis broad bosom. To the left, 
^rheie St Paul's, in all its. glory, divided the obscure clouds, peering boldly 
above &e pigmy steeples around it, was Iiondon. . " And thou, , greaf 
aoinrce of wealthy honour, in&my, and crime" — I had. already nt^red, 
when a smart push in my back put an end to this piomising. soliloquy, to 
waj indescribable tenor, and, doubtless, to. the reader's satisfaction/ I.wa^ 
off my legs in an instant, and experieaced oae of the ladnt dehg^itfuji tuow 
Uaa it was ever the fhte of man to endure* Down I ndied, tbrMigbbvambU 
aad brier, to the unspeakable dnmagq <rf my nankeen^^ and at last fell^ 
JM^ oidy against my incfinatioQ, but iJso a regimeikt of giugeF4>eer bptdes^ 
flome of whom, as if to welcome my arrival, spurred forth their contenta 
laoflt profuaely over my unfortunate panntr A» soon as I could open my 
Clares, I was forced, fitmi modesty's sake, to do^e th^m : for y^h^ should I 
siee but my luckless o(Hnpaniea — tha haael-eyes-- following n^ example 
fvidi the utmost celerity. A gentle breeze, as if lo ^^ocelerate her progresi^ 
had ipiung up ; andher frock, or some other part of her dressj the name 
^ which I icvget, formed asaB, which was soon extended iu the air, and 
disfdayed — Oh! I shall never forget — one of thepiettiest-madelegapnwhich 
1 ever gased or made verses. On looking up for the cause of thia plear 
aaiitvy, half adoaen merry mis, who seeoked to make light of my a^oc* 
tunes, convinced me that Greenwich Park, on a Fair-df^, was not a 4t 
pboe lur maddng HoHloqaies. 

The day .was now mst wearing away, and a somtire hnS^bti^amed 
through tli^ avenues formed by the trees, when our fair compauioqs, wh^ 
.had ni»t yet found their brothem, tfiought it time to leave the )oyous scen«^ 
AfSQordingly, being foiled in our desire of obtaining anv odier conveyance, 
the young ladies consented to waive their scruples, and vmiture ooocaipore 
in tibe same conveyance that brought us there* The last one was just put- 
ting off^ with a cmnplement of seven lively souls, and what is more, as 
many substantial bodies, already seated. Having Hobson's choice, regards 
leas of the risk we were running, we eonsented to make up the eleven. 
Already within an inch or two of the water, our friend die boat-man dis^ 
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covered we wuitod atiother to bailee the veneL ' A j^d&nmB 'dtiaeii, 
and his no less respectable wife, wko> judging from tike alt^ralkm Aey 
made in the fooat, I (diould have iamgined were of mnck weight in the citj, 
as nndonbtedly diey were every where ebe^ ooniented to Budbe vp the d^ 
ciencjr. Withotttmore delaj, we set forward, and aldiongh 8om« of the 
ladies were perpetually assuring us the bdat was upsetting, we reached 
nearly half way without any aiocident oocurring; when, I verily b^eve, 
as a matter of pique that they shouM not be again disappointed, our f^oti 
managed to come in contact with a vessel, the darkness of the mg^ pre- 
venting our seeing her, she having no lights, k general scream was the 
first intimation I received^ followed by a voUey of oatfas, and ''Keep your 
seats," from the watermen. IHsrega^ding this friendly advice, all Amair 
tanebusly rose, and a cold bath, more refreshing than agreeable, iamie- 
diately made known- to us the conseqiienoe. I must confess, at the moment 
I thought it was all over with tis ;. diougfa, were we oi any other sitaatioB, 
I am sure ihe scene would have made one, fiir more stoical than myaeff, 
burst his sidc;^. The citiasen was floundering about, half in and half out 
of the water, like a huge turde ; while his cara gpota had, as die onfy 
thing she could cling to, got fast hdd of his pig-taiL At the moment, I 
do most conscientiously i&rm, he thoi^fat she was the Evil One, and that 
for once die devil had got his due. ' Spare me ! O, spare me P he epeii- 
lated most fervendy. One of the watermen, in endeavouring to succour a 
child, had each of his legs seized on by d^eren^ fS^^ while the rest of 
die passengers were employed in screaming, prayingv swearing, and Hunt- 
ing, creating such a variety of sounds, as to defy Babel itself. By tldi 
dme a number of boats had come up, and, upon a general muster, (God 
be praised !) we found that all was right Most <^ us were pretty wdl 
ftig^tened and soakod : with this exception, and the loss of a few feiringi^ 
wigs, and handkerchiefs, no other damage Jiad ensued. Hie whole party, 
like a troop of Naiads, dripping in idl direotioas, mads the best of ««r 
way to a public-ho«ise, where a good fire and change of linen, fdenty of 
jdces, and ^tjiumimi tuff, of brandy, put us in rather better kmnoor than 
might have b^en expected afler this duaster. Many indeed seemed quite 
delisted in having the' ride (and the soak) for nothing, as tlw watermen 
bad most itiiracidoasly disappeared, as soon as dieother boats had affmel 
their assistance. Ned and myself were fortunate enough in prbcmring a 
chaise, in which we conveyed our feir charges to the doors of their respec- 
tive mammas, and theti made die best of our way towards the Temple, in 
whose haMowed walls we arrived safe, just as tbe watchmen had nsheved m 
Tuesday morning. > ' 

The water had cooled Ned's courage most completely, not a pvm cooUl 
I get finom Inm all the way hoiiie ; noT in fact any thing else, bqt a twcn^ 
times' repeated determination^ not to trust his preoious person in a wbeiry 
along with a dninken waterman, nine full grown people, and five children. 

Tfieidity, JHnt 9, 1824.. 
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ELTHAH. 



Mr. Mertok,— As the public atteation ha^ recently been directed to the 
state ot the ancient Palace of Eltban ; aad after flactuating between the 
project of total demolition^ andtheehcmce of sarrendering some of its most 
beautiful parts for the ornament of more modem erections^, its fortunate lot has 
been to obtain the means of preservation from farther violence : I have 
thought that the following liuesi composed during a holiday ramble to the 
spot some years ago, might not be uniuteresting to your readers. 

Eltham belonged to the Crown in the time of Edward the Confessor, 
and a Palace seems to have been erected there at a very early period/ 
which was a favourite abode of Royalty till tfie superior attractions of Green- 
wich drew the Court thither in the reign of Henry VUI. From that time 
it has gradually decayed through neglect, and its present appearance is 
more strikingly melancholy, as it was usually the scone of the Christmas 
and other festivities, so freqnent and splendid under our eady kings. Tlie 
historical circumstances alluded to in the poem, ate the holding of Parlia- 
ment in Eltham Hall, by Ecjward ^e III. The entertainment given by 
that Prince to his prisoner John, King of Francej, in 1364, and that by Ri- 
chard the II. to Leo, King of Armenia, i^ 1386^ together with his public 
Christmasings in 1384 and 1385; also the festivals of Henry the Fourth, 
who kept his last Christmas here in 1412, and was here seized witli the' 
disease that occasioned his death. The magnificence of Edward the Fourth, 
who, during the same solemni^ entertained daily 900 persons ; and lastly, 
the creation of Sir Edward ^aaAey, as Baron Monteagle, the reward of 
hia services at Floddeo. This honour was bestowed by Henry the YIII. 
during Whitsuntide^ 1515, and after it, we hear of no memorable action 
performed at Eltham. James tiie Firsts was the kst Monarch who visited it^ 
His visit took place in 16^12. A. 

Changing is the summer sky, 

Changmg is the orb of mjAit ; 
7^68 and seasons swiftly ny, 

Earer changing &om the sight. 
Mow the ocean's billows swells 

Now in calm they sink— they fall { 
But the wrecks of ages tell^ 

Maa more mutable th'an all. 
See his Palace^ see his Towers^ 

Ruin marks the place alone — 
Where are all his boasted powers f 

Where his flatter^iis? wherehisthrOnel' 
Such wecemy thaiM;ht& as lone J stray!d, 

And mused on life's uncertain state ; 
Through the long avenues that shade 

Deserted Eltham's palace gate. 
The tall £faBS seemed on either hand 

To wave their leafy beads in scorn : 
I O'er that onoe aay and joyous land, 

Now joyless, nc^eless, and forlorn. 
WhUe ^rinOf whose renovating bloom 
■ Bade all the woodlands round rejoice ; 
This spot but visited In gloom, 

And shrunk at sorrow s cheerless voice« 
The massy bridge, whose arches rung 

Beneath the courser's clattevng steel ; 
When his yew-bow the archer strung, 
When the young knight was clad in steel* 
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When tht gay palfrey raised his head. 

As gentle mistress drew the rein ; 
Now hears alone the herdsman's tread^ 

The lowing kine, the creaking wain. 
The moat* whose waters round the wall 

In windUig deepenUig circles ran ; 
All Terdant now, shall ne'er appal 

From its hold hanks the foot of man. 
The hall, where oft in feudal pride 

Old England's Peers to council came ; 
When Cressy's field spread iar and wide^ 

Edward of Windsor's wartike fimie ; 
Whose rafter'd roof and portals long 

Rung while unnumber'd harps awoke ; 
Now echoes but the thresher's song^ 

Or the sad flail's incessant stroke. 
And there, when hastening to the west. 

The sinking sun withdraws his beam ; 
The rustic leads his herd to rest, ' 

And houses there his cumbrous team. 
But while the spacious pile I pace, 

Her aiiT pinions fan^ rears ; 
And long forgotten forms I trace, 

Snatch'd from the grasp of envious years* 
See the warrior king advance, 

Mark his venerable mein ; 
He who crushed the powers <^ France, • 

Frowas m^estic o'er the scene. 
Shouts of triumph rend the air. 

Gallia's captive heaves the sigh ; 
For the Sable Prince is there, 

Edwards-pride of chivalry. 
Change' the scene ! let fancy roamf 

Soon must truth the dream destroy ;— 
Change the scene, for years to come 

Eltnam is the home of joy* 
There, before the fataf stroke 

Bkhard held his fleetinK sway r 
There imperious BoUnbroKe 

Drooping passed the mirtiiful day. 
First of York's ill-omen'd race, 

Edward there the feast prepared $ 
Thousands came Us hall to gnice. 

Thousands too his bounty shared; 
Winter lost its horrors theni 

AU ymtrnMH and vrassail sport ; 
Enclaiiane'er shall see again 

Joys Bke these in Roysl Court* 
There the haughty Tudor gave 

Honors due to martial might ; 
Dhe to Stanley, bold and brave. 

Conquering chief of Flodden nght. 
But soon Placentia's {Measures led ^ 

'The Monarch to her peaceftd shore-; 
The Royal band finom EHham fled. 

To greet its hallowed «hades no more* 
And now most truth resuiiie her strain. 

While fluioy's visions leave mv mind: 
Her povrer suodkies the airy tram. 

And bids them banish to the innd* 
Changing is the voKce of fame, 

Now to rise and now to faH; 
But sad Eltham's walls proclaim, 

Man more mutable than all! 
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THE MISERIES OF A NOTARY. 



Qnoram veritatam atteitor* 



SiE, 

Amongst the many miseries wliich have been described in Periodical 
^d other works, I have never met with any accoant of those of the class 
to which I belong. 

I am, Mr. Merton, an articled clerk to a Notary ; and I will endeavour to 
describe some of the miseries which are incidentaTto that kind of life. We 
resemble the watchman in our exposure to night-weather, but our rmindi 
are longer, and in a storm we have not even the comfort of a ^ Cha^ey*s 
shelter:" the visits we pay in them are always unwelcome ; we are exposed 
to the vilest language, and it wonld.be well for us, if iU language was al- 
ways the worst usage we met with. We are very different from the Ap- 
prentices, described in your last week> Magneto We have no hope of 
holidays, for we canMOt have them ; we cannot visit Epsom, or even go to 
see Camberwell or Fairiop Fair, and we are too much tired on a Satimlay 
night to think of taking our &vourites to Richmond on tlie Sunday, and 
treating them with heavy, (and I cannot see the sin of that, it is a most ex- 
hilarating drink, and it is plain the leddiei liked it). Ah ! Mr. Merton, we 
are too sober to wish to do so. But I will tell you a few adventures which 
I myself have met with, and first place myself bdbre you in propria pexson^^. 
I am in height about 5 feet 4, thick-set, pale, and flat-featured, and of ra- 
ther a weak constitution ; consequendy, frequent colds are the results of 
night walks* I hate assemblies, and would not accept an invitation even 
to my loved Lord Mayor's Ball, and am fonder of the Magnet or Adven- 
turer, than of '^ Chitty'' or "" Bailey on Bills." I am but little talkative, a 
more quiet, peaceable body does not breathe. I am now 16, and have been 
witii my master four years; my articles still last for three more. At school 
I was but backward in my learning, and from my mild disposition, fre- 
qaendy the dupe, and always the mirth, of the whole school, (as such but 
ill adapted to struggle with this life). The whole of my Latin isat the head 
of the page ; and French or Italian I can copy, but not translate. I do not 
imderstand anecdote telling, and if yon can improve my styk or method, I 
will thank you. 

In the coarse of my four years, I have met with innumerable insults, 
which I have quietly pocketed ; how often has the door been slammed in 
my face by saucy housemaids t how often have I been abused while knock- 
ing (for the fourth time) at some untenanted house, by the city watchmen, and 
asked, how I dared disturb the street so? I am now so well known about 
Cheapside, Comhill, &c. that boys shout after me, "here comes the notary." 
Once in a back street, in Camden Town, I nearly fell into the cesspool ; 
another time I was severely horsewhipped for disturbing the slumbers of a 
gendeman, who had retired to bed vexed with himself and fortone, and was 
indeed provoked when I vWcike him about one o'clock, and reminded him 
of the bill ', poor man, he felt more pain than I; did, so I forgave him. But 
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I can never fbrgive the wanton wickedness of a sancy roaid^ who from 
her window emptied what shall be nameless, on my head^ — so I wished 
to punish her, bat wanted resolution. During the late tremendous rains, 
I was nearly drowned at Batde-bridge, being up to my middle in a second. 
I have several times been compelled^ after receiving a sum in cash to enter 
(with my lait bill), a house of ill-fame, and with difficulty escaped either 
wi^ or wi^out my money. The circumstance of a young man who pre- 
sented a bill, having a folded paper returned him instead of it, is of too late 
occurrence to need my mentioning it; but the constematiofi it threw me 
in lest such a thing should happen to myself has not yet left me. I have 
several times come to the resolution of quitting so disagreeable an occupa- 
tion, but my articki have then stared me in the face, and told rae I nmst 
stop nolen* volem. These are but few among the many miseriea whicb 
have befallenine, but I think the^ are enough to deter most younginen iron 
entering on such a life ; and to give more would be taking up too bi^ a 
space ill my favourite Magnet 

Your's, 

NoTAKItTS, 



AEIOSTO. 

At Ferrara, in the Benedictine Convent, is a ftdl^length Portrait ^A»^ 
osto ; it is in * a Phradise," by Bkkedetto di Oarafolo, and die Post is 
placed between St. CATH^rNE and St. Sebastiatv. He intidiated tnt de- 
sire to be thus painted to Ckrafolo, in the following curious sentence, ^ Bi^ 
pingeteme in questo Paradiso, perche ndC nUro tb ftoR ei t»u* Put ne 
|n yunr Paradise, because I shall not go i|i tiie other, 

Giagomo« 



BLIOHm> EXPBeTAnoN. 



" Oh, sweet youth ! how soon it fades.^ 
Sweet joys of youth — how fleeting !" 

I stood o/er the grave where the fair OM w^s sleeping. 
When the sweet fragrant mom its dew-drops was weeping ; 
And I thought of the moments->-so like their bright beaming — 
WJien of years of affection my fond heart was dreaming. 

I claspM her cold hand, when fate doomM us to sever, 
And londly she vowed to remember me ever; — 
And thought thoorii love's sun now set darkly in sadness. 
Yet again it woold rise even brighter with gladness. 

I returned to the home, where almost broken-hearted, 
I pressed to my bosom the maid when we parted ; 
Bnt 9U wu the story that caasMi the beartf s sighing^ 
For within the cold grave my true love was lying I 

G. L 
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TR£. CAMERA OBSCURA. — NO. I. 

By Clement CUmrdgkt, Gent. 

A Cambra Obsoura is a machine, wherein the images of external 
objects are exhibited distinctly in dieir naiioe cokmrs, exact propcrtiotu, 
mmd in aH their per$peetive$ and fore$hoHening$^ Sach being the 
naeaBiog of the term, as used in optics, I believe I may, without being 
acctised of a far-fetched analogy, apply it as the medium throogfa which 
the common afiairs of Kle may be viewed in dieir lights and sha^s, native 
c o lo u rs, and exact poportions. 

" The reader, at a glance of the illnstrstion above, perhaps will perceive 
my meaniRg as weU, or, perhaps, from the^skiil of the artist, better than my 
pen can con^y. But lest it should be misunderstood, I beg leave to solve 
the enigma. The pallet and brush, I need not say, are ^e tools of a 
painter, but are intended here, as figures representing the means through 
wbich the manners of die world (the globe) may be delineated. The dis- 
tinction will therefore be, that instead of representing the persons of man- 
kind, my object veiUbe to display their charaeters and dispositions ; — 

'^ To hold the mirror up to nature." 

. ^ Cutting words,'' observed an American to Miss Wright, in relation to 
the conduct of Rngjishmipn towards his country, (and the same observatioa 
will apply almost univeisatty,) ** cmttiMg words cut deep; and I fear that 
we are human enough to feel ourselves ^^i^dually estranged from a nation 
tfaiit was once our own, and for which we so long cherished an afiection» 
that I am sure would have grown with our growth,, and stsengthened with 
our strength, had not the pen, which cuts deeper than the sword, de<- 
slroyedit.''f 

'By free and unstudied observations on men and manners,-*by sketches 
of life in all its stations, — by views of society in every gradation, it will be 
my endeavour to convey such information as n^y tend to display the beauty 
of virtue, while it tears off the mask that hides the hideousness of vice. 
Of idl effectual remedies against the .abuses of society, there is^none so 
efiectual as the pen. Satire, when employed for the exposure and correiv 
tion of vice, loses its unamiable appearance^ and, when wielded mercifully, 
keeps folly^ and, not unfrequently, crime, in awe. 

VILLAGE FACTIOKS. 

On the Effects of Refinement. 

Attached from habit and choice to retirement, I had taken up my abode 
in an obscure village, a considerable distance not only from the metropolis, 
but, as I had hoped, from its follies and vices. 

Nature appeared to have bestowed every blessing on the little spot of 



* Barclay's D;ctiooai-y. t Wright's Views of Society and Manners in America. 
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as tliere were very fe.w of the higher or niddKBg chniee of society i 

near^ and there being no town of any conaeqnenoe adjacent, I hnhcA Ibr- 

ward to meet with tbU puveval eimplicity of ohatacter, and oM&hiibed 

harmony, which geneiaby distinguish mankindt beibm the 

deceit of poHshed iife have extended Aeir bal^al inineace. 

Unfertnnately I was not saffesed to leroain long in this I ' 
w^al oame to be mote thoroughly afjcfqainledwidi the inhahitants,! fnaaj 
that party faction existed with as much violence in this Iktle viUage^ aa it 
did in any of the most fleodshing cities in the world* 
' Was it on acooont of whig and tory>— hif^ eharch aad low ehafch^— 
principles, — tythes^ — or the gigne laws, those inexhaustibloanlijecta ^ooa- 
iention and disagreement among the great worid? No, mattan of saeh 
iayottan ee never ent^ed into the heads of thoae who eatoed iaia the lae- 
4iooM, that existed between Miss Jones aad Miss Baker, the rival kdieaaf 
Ihe ton at S-<^-*. 

Hm fiithaffs of these ladies were two of die prineqad penoaaged^the 
^village, tailors by trade. Joaeo was formerly kiag of the pkoa, widist 
« r»ral to disturb bis dignity ; till Baker, who bad hectk a fosoaaa at a ^Hp 
in a nsighhowring town, haviag a little property left him at 8 ■- » taokap 
bis abode there, and in consequence of his impoitance, as a landed prepri- 
tftor, became a very fdrmidable rival to Mr. iones, who bad hitfieito moao- 
poliied all the tailoring of die village. 

It was a question of such deep importaaoe, wbich was the g rea teal bm, 
Ihat although at the tioie I wasdiere, it had been dMoaosed for BMse Ham 
twenty yeass, it remaaiedy like a chancery suit, jast as aadeternaaad as 
aver, aad as likely to be no more speedily decided. Oaeiadfwiefaofe 
it vras Jones, whde the odier half caasideved Baker was tha r 
to this proud <ihstinctioa. While they mnasfiird to set all i 
kotiag their oonenms, the two thiifty tradesBiealook.aI 
neighbours* folly, and minded theb own ; apt to diier oa evety i 
<hey agreed perfeody in aae, which was, to make m a a e y as fiwt SMifiey 
could; and in consequence of this laudable determiaalm^ tbey balk giew 
l^oxaftntobly rich. 

fiacb of these as|Hranis had a daughter, who from their biiA, posaeajad 
ail dieirfiidiers' spirit of rivalry, which ^ grew with their growtkt aad sbraagdb- 
eaed mMi tbetr strengtfi ; ** aad by the time diey had antvadJak'tha yean 
of discretion, dkey had become two of the most iadiseieat girls-la 6w vil- 
lage which gave them birth. 

Miss Jones and Bliss Baker were oonstaady lodged iq> to by Ike party 
which each individually beaded^ as the arbiliatrioes to decide avetr dis- 
pute, which occurred within their respecdve drdes. If Miss J. or Mfas B. 
did this, or said that^ there was an end to ther maimer, as Au* as regarded 
her party; while those enlisted on the other side, were suae toteke pimasuly 
the oontory course, in order to keep up the trarspirit of •^pposidoa. 

In this manner they jogged on for many yeaxa. Neithn Miss Jones 
nor Bliss Baker was very handsome, but as dwy had great espeetaneies, 
tfiey were looked upon as prises by the swains of the village, and tfisR- 
fore had plenty of admirers. Their merite and demerits vrere so ecpadfy 
bahmced, that it was impossible to say, wUdi of the two kdiea was the 
n»ost amiable ezam|rie» They ibmfkm, like joint mcmareki, governed the 
actions and opinions of this litde aristocracy, till aa ovaat took plaie of 
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TU» imi Hie ki|M)itetiMi of a London bdy, wflM> hftd condescended to 
Tint ^ fiunfly of oU.Jone#, being diftenHy nkted Wbat n trinmj^ for 
hm dmofjktot on the Sunday following, when her Srieud Blies Hodgion 
entered with her inlo4he ohoreh* How ihe hridlied, and wh«t a nmndber of 
diedainliiij^aMefehecaat on her rival's approach, who wondered who the 
iorwasd crentnre coidd be thatattracted the attention of the whole coagre- 
gntion» 

Gay doings, such as dances on the green; Pope Joan parties ; tea-drinkr 
kig asaeniblies, took place among the Jones's; while the Bakers remained 
naapteiely crest4allen : many indeed vohintarily snrrendered^ and joiaeA 
Afeecfnemy. 

fiat Mies Jonee plainly perceived that all these gaieties, fiuled of fiueiaat- 
ing her degant fiiend. Miss Hodpon^had more than once deckred she 
coald not abide the country sports, since they had never heavdof Mr« Irving 
Ihe^ven^ pfeneher, or read La BeUe Assemblee. She posseesed such an 
«ki|^ homrte any thing vulgar, that upon a hale blaffson of the ploi^ 
0HiHighera loss, it is a well aatfaeutioated &ct,— she scented herwlf w& 
p a — w ater, and kept a little camphcur next her skin lor iq[iwwds o[ a week 
nfteewards. . . 

Iftmaybesi^liposedthat upon the pressing invitation of her friend^ to 
spend a short time at her establishment in town, the opportunity was not 
' » hilt most i^adly seised, as Miss Jones knew wdl what a wonderful 
^she wodid 9ieqpme over her luckless rival, by a visit to London^ 
Iodgaen*a papa's establishment vraano better nor worse, than a 
ssspsnfnldB eheeoenumger's shop in the neidiboorhood of the Seven Dials, 
vrfaeh* akhoagh it was neaxer St Giles's ten St James's, Miss Hod^MMi 
wm mntinnally assaiing her yoang aspirant was the west end. It was here 
Ait the a w a ophhtiqi ted Miss Jones, was to' be initiated into all the mystedmi 
nf highiUle and genteel compai^. 

Never did an event of so much importance occur in the viflage of S~- 
as Ant of tiw young lady's return. She was set down at her &tfaer*s door 
from a cheese cart, which had been sent expressly lor her accommodation 
to dw place whore the stage put her down, the high-road not running 
Arongh the village. 

Her drab beaver boonet, witk five or six feathers towering in the aff, 
and every other part of her dress, a&rded conversation for all the Jones's 
and Bakers' in &e village. She was scarcely home, when Miss Jones 
determined to shew that ^ had not been to LiMidon for nothing," and 
according^, preparations immediately took plaoe for a fierce campaign. 

Missfiicer sawthatshe was daily losing her strengdi, and that unless she 
gathered vp her forces and made a vigorous rally, s^ would be completely 
beaten off the field. 

The first disposition towards hostility, was evinced by Miss Jones in 
tiw following acta. A verjr old acquaintance was ent for calling her ehris- 



4ian name without tho oooBpliaentary ac^unot; a little- boy was whipped 
fay the schodmaster^ (who it was reported, vras only the cafs-psrw of Miss 
Jones,) for not bringing his handkerchief to church, or at least foi^ttiim^ 
he had one ; summary punishment was inflicted on her papa's head, by 
depriving Um of his caxon, and jinbstitnting pomatom in its place. 

'fbe inhabitants of S , who, from Mus Hodgson's description, had 



3M TO THE poet's' WWOLUSi, WlfB A NOSEGAT. 

fiefove felt a strong indiiMtioa fbr viaitkg handon, aow mw u& neeesmtf, 
as London was evidentiy visiting them. The plan of amusenents Air- 
itterly in vogue wa« completely iA)olMihed': unongst odier improvements, 
\Hnst was sabstitoted (br Pope Jmn. The hottrof meetnig wis changed 
ftom five to seven, and to comply all, a dandng Master was aetnaUy 
invited from a neighbohiing town, as master of the ccMmonies for a sol^ 
seription assembly, which Miss Jones hod vndertaken to palroiiise. 
' Miss Baker was determined not to give up the contest without aftUvggle; 
her plans were mach assisted by her father's foreman, who had lived the 
best part of his lifo in London, and seen a great deal of geoted society. 

As Miss Jones had constituted a dancing assembly. Miss Baker d^er- 
itoined to set np r concert room. — She had lattariy become very musical, in 
consequence of her father purchasing a spinett, as a great bargaoi. Hit 
parish clerk, who played on the organ, grving her lessons, not only on the 
instrument, but alsd in singing, in which accomplishment it was thmght he 
came up to perfection itself. 

• The votaries of Thalia practised their orgies at a bam^ deoonted uftdcr 
Miss Jones^ superintendence, virhSe the music-meetii^ imindied in the 
large room of the village inn. The hitter had ab^dy a very fbnnidable 
band ; for in addition to the spinnett, a clarionet, a bassoon, ^pto pipes, 
and a pitch-pipe, were added to its number; not to say any ^tamg of the 
bugle of th^ coadunan, who occasionally indulged the Sona i^Hanmiy, as 
flic society was named, with a solo. 

' But the introdoction of refinement unfortunately did not produce hamoRy ; 
but ill-will and dissension abounded as much as ever. As the livab in* 
Creased in power, enmity grew stroneer. Their foUits, winch had at first 
aroused, now disgusted me *, I therefore was glad to bid adieu la S— > 
^rith all its beauties and all its improvements, in search of some other ro> 
tired nook, where neither London nor fitfhion had ever been heard of, and 
where happiness and simplicity s^ remain un d ist ui bed. BtA this I do not 
expect to discover, until I find that Utopia or ArcaiMa, is rea^ a ** local 
habitation, and not a name.* 



TO THE P0ET*8 MISTRESS, WITH A NOSEGAT. 

Goy happv flpwer, and toach the beauteous hand 
Of her^ whose smiles would cheer a drooping land; 
Go, and approach her Hps of roseate hue, — 
Enchanting tbonaht !— go taste fte baUny dew ; 
From her iweet Ups, where loves and graces play. 
Imbibe tlie rapture which her words convey. 
Mortals with envy shall behold thee rest, 
Laxuriant veat ! upon her twelliBg breast. 
That throne of bliss, where Copid larking lies, 
And steals oaeiting darts from Marc'ret^ eyes. 
Go, — but wh^n every fibre she has nred, 
And every leaf with rapture is inspired, — 
For beauty, heavenly beavtv, nerves the weak, 
Gives eves to blindnets, ames tfaa tongneleat vpaak, — 
Remember me ; in terms resistless prove, 
l^e fire of feeling, and the force of love. 

Edgas. 
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STANZAS ON VISITING THB GRAVE OF CHAKLES GOUGH, 
Who peri$ktd on tkt MwiMn ^ JMssUy im the £lfrmg 9f 180S 



Tmr fklt <m tke rooks of Helvellyn, lost ^trangier, 

In f)tegy pkintive the oMMtrel hss sung. 
Bat mute has the harp been for thee, mouotaia ranger. 

Since over thy sepulchre flowerets have sprung : 
For thee, T¥ho decay'd on the wilds of creation, 
From pity as far as from IMend or retoHoo, 
By BDOustains Murrounded and wild rocks of station. 
For thee shall no harp of deep sorrow be strong ? 



Yes t song be ray trHmt^, i^ shade of emotion ! 

Not berses, wW die by the murderous blade, 
Not mortab, oTerwhehn'd by the waves of the ocean, 

Kor beauty, for ever in quietness laid, 
Excite such emotions :— for they are lamented, 
Hnt thoo, to whom numbers in love were cemented, 
liike^he heath'^wor, fell in a. wild nnfraqneBtcd, 

Far distant from men, and the blaze of parade. 

Eaoh day. as bright Phcebns rell'd ovet ^e mdrnitain. 
Ah i did be not see thee Alow wastiBg away ? 

And Loaa* beside thee, imi^ress'd on the fountain. 
Did she not observe thee to night-birds a prey ? 

Oil yes— tin the shepherd-boy, silently strayine, 
' Migh to the sad spot w%ere fliy ashes were lay&^. 

He satw thy dog, hBO^er'd and cold, by tfaee staying^ 
A picture how sad of mortality's sway 1 

Bfrt now, midst solemi^br, silence, and beanty, 
'ffay ashes ace mingled imth iSiose d the jnst. 
Where sages in griel> and where maidens in pily, 

Tread moum^Ily o'er thy unfortunate di^st. 
Nd sepulchre nigh thee, nor emblem of splendour, 
But lofty tr^s towering In nature's wild grandeur, 
MalBe aainbre the scene, while they make the heart tender. 
And elevate more than the life-breathing bust. 



I wander'd alone midst these scenes— full of feeling— 

The binto o'er thy tomb snng their orisons wild, 
Wbete straiwherries sweet thro' the verdure were stealing, 

And flow'rets wav'd over thee, ill-fated child ! 
' How lovely fhcy bloom'd — whilst the winds bore their treasure, 
As spirits bore thee to those regions of pleaure. 
Where happfaMSS, extacy, Joy wtthoot measore. 
Hall mertalB, whose robes were on earth nndefird! 
• Pfljum/s. 



-* A terrier bitch,' his constant companion 
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CUTnilG IK OENKKAL, AND TBK OUT WVOkOlOVt IN PAKTIOULAH. 

^ CcTTiKO r— rexcbims tlie ftdr country nowicey in expecting mcotadB, wm 
site tumf her «]|Mn4ing eyie opon the «mhig;iiOQ0 lo^^ 
and flitting Fancy rapiiUy embodiety from her store of wondiow s ittage^ 
some viBion of terrific import; almy heads, and gaping throats,— cme4 
limbs, and dissevered bodies,— -aabres, gaiUottnes, anid raion, — ^riae «p in 
mangled and mangjUnc array before the terrorlneoding knaginatioii! or if 
these are too sublimely horrid; if theonromanticponderingselrayfiurreadeBi 
summon not such grisly horrors to the view,— -for them, perhaps, inventiw 
fancy seonrttheraa^eofgrosserthougfat; goodlybaions of beef, ready spitted 
ducklings, or pastry's tempting forms, moek the vainly kindling eye! — 
Alas ! one ^ long, lingering look" upon the allnhsdosmg type, and the 
qnaindy whistling spectres ^ melt in Ifain air away;*-^or neithor heads, 
nor throats, nor bodies, nor goodly beef, nor roasted ducks of ficamat 
smelU — no— not even pastry's fragile charms, are doomed taamdnniMyuBg, 
Hhefteldware martyrdom, as the phrase at first sight im pli es ; ne Mood m 
to be spOt— BO larder to be invaded : — lor in hdt^ ^ Cuttni^ *PP^>^ ^J^jT* 
at present, to the art of decently avoiding, and here displays itself mei*^ as 
the offspring of a coaiveniently forgetful meinory. 

For eiample has a quondam finend become poor and heedy— -at least, 
outwardly so,— ^it is ten chances to one, but by half of those, who onoe pae- 
fessed a firiendship towards him, he is immediately ^ cut' Does a fiftieth cou- 
sin, or an impoverished relation, appear unbidden to dann the fitendsUp sad 
as^ftance of their kindred blood ; it is still more certain, that bolb w31 lie 
immediately 'cut:* — and in the same manner, gentte reider, shook! an «e» 
quaintance of yesterday thrust his unwelcome salutation upon your un«S> 
ling notice — sliould your tailor, your bootmaker, or aii^ other of your 
well-known 'evil eyed' duns and bores, presume to shew any symploma of 
recognition in the open street ; it is a most expedient, n e o essary, and ps^* 
per Aing, that diey should ''each, all, and every of them'' be ' eat,'— nnaeen, 
—avoided, — unremembeiedi There is no ar^ peihaps, in fsnhi^naMe lifii, 
which comprehends more of the '^ uliiie ef iMes^- in its practice, Ihsa the 
present one. So necessary, so essential a part does it fbnn in the psMte 
education of the fashionable man, and so extremely gratifying does it pfove 
to the feelings, when habit has rendered the slight e^rtkm attendant iqNHi 
its practice* perfectly easy and natural To display a prafioienc^ in the 
acquirement upon a few of the eelf-styled frioids, one meets witfi nkaoat 
every day, becomes a positive pleasure ; and to be enabled* to paas by 
^ uiduiowing, us unknown," like oil over water, aU/ such pfeanrnptBaas 
claiasAnts upon your friendly knowledge, as you may wish to keep at a 
most respectful distance, is really deligMul ! Unless, however, a perfectly 
de^mg^e air, an easy, unconstrained step, and a look, expr t s t v o t of the BMst 
vacant tmknowingness, can be assumed at commam^-^free firom the sl^^ 
est appearance of embarrassment — it is both uas&ess and impudent i» at- 
tempt the thorough * cut* upon any but very recent acquahiteaoes. It if 
my unhappy lot, gentle reader, to be one of those unfbttunala beings, upon 
whomnatnre has too kindly bestowed a more ymn ordinary share eif aheap 
ishness ; and yet / have absolutely attempted to 'coti'— /, who coald as 
soon locdL at the sun at mid-day with unwatered eyes, as assume a pre* 
tended gaze of unknowingness upon Hk^ face of any fiae]id4 might 
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wiliiottt betraymg some recognition of him !^*Attd here let me warn all 
aspiring geoiiueB, nerer- to l:^gin their career in the art wiA the tmjMga- 
cunu ; it is the wont, die most slovenly^ and the most nngenteel— (thoagh 
alill die most certain in effiscty) of any one of the varied methods in daily 
uae : too well do I remember, when / first attempted to avdd feoph irnlif f en- 
tkmalkf, to what vast trouble and danger my lees and shins were constancy 
exposed ; for in the innocence and maiden sinqmdty of my heart, whenever 
I ptreeived any one whom I chanced to thoroughly detest, at a disfance, I 
mviariaUy to(^ to my heeb; tins n^as (as I bdbre said), die most certain 
■Mthod, though a very inconvenient one, of escaping the approaching wa^ 
sawee :-— but then, my asdour to avoid, generaUy concentrated itself so wmdi 
ha my heels, that I was not unfrequently obliged to take desperate jumps 
ov«r aundvy apple staUs, and wonderinglitde children, wlyeh would olher^ 
wise, in iim hurry of my proeeedinn, certainly either have gVMtly im- 
pededme, or have been uttenydemoiiMed Once, for instance, f was wdk« 
lag down Holbom-hiU, on a filthy wet day, Utendfy treading upon tiiat conv^ 
ponided hatUr for which London is so celebrated in the days of St 9vii- 
tlnn^ when uphfting my hitherto downcast organs of vision, I ^was aware^ 
of R bag^vieged, antiquatsd acquaintance, advancing full swing down the 
opposite si<w of the street,-— Cloxcina be praised ! — tooonuch occufned with 
picking his way, to think of picking up passing firiends ; and this man, p»- 
liettt reader, had an invaiiabU trick of catchmg one by the button, mid 
cntechising for an hour; and as at one time, I was sure to meet Idm at 
lenst twice a day> by so often sufiering from his constanliy recurring habi% 
I at lastontertained a thorough horror of the creatnie, — and, oh ! far wmnse I 
nay best blue coat fell a victim lo his '' amri saera fume$ ;" for the poor 
buttons, thus unceasmgly tormented, one afbr another gradusfly drooped 
before his cormorant gr^ tifl at length, all hung thdr heads in sflent^ 
wmradtng melancholy !•— -the poor coat complained not, ^ but let concealment 
like m worm i' ^ bud, feed on her damaged cheek," — ^when, one fatal day, 
two of die best injured of her golden-haired children, fdl fimn her distracted 
bosom, and were instantaneously crushed beneadi a passing dray t — then,«^ 
then— alas! ^ great Csssar fell P* the impoveridied elbows, from such re- 
pented shocks, quickly became brokenrheatied ; the foriom button^ieles 
brake fimn the no longer strict confinement of ^eir sflken bands f and the 
poor coat, thus depriv^ of all buta threadbare existence, slowly drooped^— - 
langnisbtd, -^looked to her long forgotten dothes-horse, and exphredof a coo- 
lion! Had I no^dien,am{de cause for detesting dus pitiless mnnferer 



of inoffending innocence, beside his being garrulous beyond nwasure t-^ 
i b o k ed " 1 ran-— I fled, down Holbom's slippery sides, regardless of all but 
being seised, and btUUmiBd in the fangs of this atrodous monster!— *In a 
ludLKss moment^ impelUd by ^ sovereign curiosity,'* I turned my head ;<^ 
.... A whirl— a shoot — and houses, streets, Snow-hiO, and FleetnlitGh, 
fai blended confosion, danced before my bewildered senses, and the next 
instant, my aqnit, propeUed with die velocity of a cannon ball, in its bat- 
tering passage through the smgmg air, flew, like the Roman Aries, foil 
iqfioto dw piHowing paunch of an interposing Alderman ; and sosoon as its 
wandering inteBects resumed their pa^al sway, I fofund mysdf glowing 
with heat, with one leg and an arm redinine in coiit^;nous oyster tubs, 
^diilst the remainder of my half smoking body, lay stretched '*' in riow 
length along^ a bed of empty shells !— IWe, then, was a dhnax with a 
voifeance! And lucky indeed was it for die poor woman who owned the 
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property* 1 Imd bo onceiemoniously mvaded, tbai only mcIi iafenor parta oS 
my heated oorpgra^tiD bad deposited amongrt her living shell fish ; had ii 
been othenvise^ the poor oysCera would certainly hare met with aa untimely 
end — and the majority of the old iadjr's cuftomers might aot have preferred 
their fish M/l0d 

Thus ended my first essay in the suhliae art of Cuttmg ; woiild to 
^ Brmmma^fea^f it had been my last, for I aerer can bring myself to &ee 
the foe in a proper manner ; running is my bnly resoovce^ and runnmg 
generally brings me into more scrapes and trodoles than I am flying l» 
avoid. Oh!, I could tell you, gentlest reader, of the many '^ hair breadth 
'scapes" I have had, from d«icktng under h(n'$ei' headi, — -oi ^ antre» vast," 
in the shape of cellar entmaces, that yawned to receive me, and of sundry 
oiher dismal checks upon my dismal p>lans* How I run one day from a 
pestiferous piece of would-be friendship, and isurly knocked as much good 
flour from die snowy vestments of a baker's boy, as mi^ luwe been cem- 
verted into a substantial penny roU— ^ for the good of the poor i" — aiMiiiew, 
after .that, resuming my ^igitive comse, I encoualered^ fnU'-*oh ! hetn»r cif 
tiorrom I— ^ Newgate mutton-carrier, in a red cotton cap, and sheep'a carcaar 
to match; and how, on reaching home, I e^trai^d finm my vaii-coioured 
«oat, a sufficiency of pateut pomatum to last me for the ]?emaindeffof the 
week K-^I could tell you, too, how in rainy wea&er I have fled some ap- 
proaching nuisance, — ducked, dived, leaped,-— and finaBy dt^iosited asy- 
self safely and snugly in some sequestered alley, free from the basfHag of 
carriages and the jostling of pedestrians, to take refuge from die vSau 
where no eye could detect me, and no descending shower invade meir— 
where, in short, pity me, ye geirtle hearted ! I have found the very man I had 
aU along so assiduously avoided, already coavenientiy entrendied, and ad- 
mirably dis^ieoed for. a friendly ^ete-o^fe^e /— But I will spare you the de- 
scription,—-'' Sufficient for the day is the evil thereof?*— Take wann^ 
from this, ye Who have hitherto so patiently sympathised in n^ dis- 
tresses, and constantly remember to avoid the cutfiiffadout: and whh se- 
speotiathis same or^efoutttii^, the use whereof is so beneficial and pleas- 
ing, yau may safoly coaitiflue in practice thereof antil such time as tim 
OoveoHaeilt shril tlunk fit lo lax it as a hnxry too great to be ei^oyefi 
vnthont pairing for, till the same all-directii^ body shall bej^eased, inite 
refined feeibigs of justice, to annex it by a dause ito Lord EHen b at uu g hV* 
act, aa a new branch of ''30t/ftc/c»^fi^ f --then alas! mmat the act foil to 
the ground ; and then also vnB: be rendered utteriy unavailing the ioBmiiy 
admonitions of 

PmLo-xojioa. 



Ijf the arsenal of the palace at Genoa, are some light cuirasaei, w?A^ 
purposely for some Gf t^^ese ladies, Wiho' intended to join a crusade (^gainst 
the infidels. These fen^de warriors, were at lengt|i persuaded to give l|> 
their desigas, by Pope Boni^ce the Eighth; who himself wro|e a (etk« for 
that purpo^. 

Gf ACOKO. 
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/ 
AN ADVENTURE. 



As a sort of proeraium to tke relation of the fuUowiog AdyeBtme, I 
mast preadmonish my readers, that I haye always eotertaioed a monilvoini 
aversion to bcjpg roused from a comfortable sleep^ by the a|^ialliog cry of 
^murder.' Heaven defend ns ! the very bought of auch matters, even ia 
broad day-light, causes a queer sensation about one's throat and fifith ribs 
bat at the s<^mn hour of midnight,^ 'just as the dock strikes twelve/— « 
wben the winds are howling, and casements creaking, with all the other 
paraphernalia of a portentous night, (vide Mysteries of Udolpho) — oh ! it 
festers up the faculties, and acts as a scare-crow to the senses. Having 
premised thus much, and not in the least doubting that I have touched a 
sympathetic' string in every bosom, 1 will forthwith proceed to relate my 
Adventure. 

Those who havtt travelled in the north of Sootland, may perchance 
recoHeot the road between Kincardine and Dingwall. On the right 
stands a decently snug tenement, from which a swinging appendage am 
noonces to all peregrinators, that excellent entertainment is there pro^ 
vided for 'man and beast^ In those' parts it was my fortune to be 
trftvelfing, on a blsak November evening, witii no remarkably near pros« 
pect of sapper or bed, when my eyes were suddenly gladdened fay ^e 
appearance of the afi)re-mentioned sign ; and so, it appears, were those <yf 
my -bone, forvrithout receiving previous notice from me, he iustinctrrely 
IttJted at the door. I alig^itad, and' after a comibrtable supper, found 
mysdf si^Ugly depositedin bed, next floor but one to the sky, the btbelr 
flcMnrs being pre-engaged. But scarcely had gentie sleep dif^ised its balm 
over my i^e4ids, when I was aroused by a horrible confusion bf noisjes in 
an adjoimng apartment,* from which I was separated ouly by a slight pai*- 
titiaa. First 1 beard sundry Btampi^ffs, and divers violent exclamiatibns; 
tiien I plainly distinguished half stifled cries of murder, and at last tlift 
ans of one, as it were, in Ids last agony. I was on my feet in the twink- 
>> of an eye, and the reader may imagine that there was no occasion to 
te use of my hands in doffing my night-cap ; the first sound of the 
word 'murder* caused that to deposit itself very quietly on my pillow. My 
first movement was towards the door, from which I as quickly retreated, on 
discovering a murderous looking person througfi the half<4>ened door of the 
next apartment ; not however before I had uttered a yell loud enough to rouse 
all the inmates of the house; I next made towards the window, but there 
saw nothing, save a fearfld' prdfmidity, which, I was well aware, was 
terminated by a yard, paved with rou^ stones. . 'Twaii agony. My last 
resource was the cUmne^, in which I foithwith proceeded to enshell 
myself, taking good care to leave the space of a yard or two between me 
and the floor. Scarcely had I thus disposed of myself, when the landlord 
entered my apartment, followed by his wife and domestics; whose voibe I 
no sooner distinguished, than I began very oooUy to descend : but unfor- 
tunately, this being my first attempt at dujnne)H»weepiiig, I made such an 
unsweeper-like descent, that the landlord and his train thinking Old Nick 
was at hand, scampered off, myself following with all imaginable speed. 
Helter-skelter we rushed down the first flight of stairs ; at the bottom of 
which, finding a door half open, with a night-capped head protruding, in order, 
no doubt, to discover the cause of such a disturbance, we all burglariously 
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entered^ knocking down^ in omr tumnltnoni inooune, the lawful [ 
There at length the foremost of oar paitj i^vbeeled to the right about, aad 
die landlady, discovering me^ hastily asked me what was, the mi^tter. I 
explained^ as well as I conld^ the cause of my alarm ; to which eiqplanafioB, 
tnmne up the whites of her eyes, she repli^, half testily, half langfaing, 
''Qnwhy, Gude safe us. Sir, 'twas nae mair Hum just Sanders Mac Grabbii^ 
ane o' the play-folk, a sldrlin the bit tregedy, as he's ganging^ to pl^ 
in our bam, like."— "Um!" re-answered I; and in less than five minutes oij 
nasal organ was playing bass to ray' next door ne^;hbour's treble. 

DsinorHOKus. 



MUSCAT WIKK. 

Thb Muscat Wine of Montefiascone is called Eai &l, from&e fislloivni^ 
circumstance. J(^n Defoncris» a Crerman, was so fond of good Wine, 
that when he travelled he always sent his Valet forward a post in adrance, 
with these instructions :— That he should taste the Wine at every place wboe 
he stopped, and write under the bush the word ^ Eii," if it was toleraMe, 
and ^ Eit Eif* if it was very good; but where hft found it indiflfer^it, he 
should leave the bush in tiatu qmo. The bush is a bunch of e?ergrecas, 
which is hung up over die entrance to a vineyard, or a house, to Aaw dnt 
Wine is there sold, and gave rise to the nuudm, ^good Wvae needs ae 
bush ;'' as it viras supposed judges would soon find where it was to be Itad 
good after once tasting, without a bush to remind them. Pe fufirt 
Valet arrived al Montefiascone, and approved so mach of the Wnie, Ait 
he wrote up as agreed, ^ JSH Eti^^ Ifis masfeer soon foflowed, and got 
dead drunk to bis entire satisfiu^tion, but repeaAmg ti^ expetimeat too oAsa, 
he drunk himself dead; and his Valet, a bit of a wag, wrote for biaa te 
following epitaph. 

Propter itoinra ** Eti E$t;* 
DoaiianB, oiieas aiortnus est 

GiACoao. 
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Wnaw youth's enchantments all shall fade, 
And even friendship's flame arow dim, 

Ah. may thy lover, gentle maid I 
BeUeve that stiU thm thinkst of Uni! 

Believe thou lincerest o'er his name, 
When other mends have ceased to auNim, 

Blessing, though colder bosoms blame. 
The wanderer who shall ne'er return ! 

Yet, in whatever region for. 

It is my destin'd lot to stray ; 
Thy love shall be a gidding star, 

To light me on ray dreary way f 



No dearer pledge he asks of 1 
Bat dreads to tbiak th' oblirioas sway 

Of time may sweep his memory 
Forever from thy thoaghts away ! 



Tirefton* 



Fiona. 
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IPfToi^SEY and his TkiiM. By Georok Howard. 8va. Loudon. Sher* 
wood and Co. 

It liell to die lot of this statesman to administer (he pubVie afiaira of die 
fiongdom of England under very peeuliar circumstances. Bom of poor, 
but honest parents, he had only the talents given him by nature^ and im- 
IMrored by such education as they could afford to give him, and the benefit 
lie no^^t derive from their good example, to procure his advancement in 
life. The two last^ in all ages, have done little, unless supported by the 
former; and at the period in which he lived, when the helps to learning 
were few, and difficult to be obtained, obstacles were placed in the way of 
a poor bat clever lad, which can scarcely be conceived at the present day, 
wlien instruction of every kind is so easily to be obtained. Yet Wolsey 
trhunphed orer all theee;— he found the means of studying at Chtford, and 
making friends there, who promoted his interests in that university. With 
no recommendation but his talents, he was entrusted with the expenditure 
of the college funds to erect a tower, which was to remain to future ages^ 
a monument of the taste and splendour of that wealthy foundation. This 
be con^ileted in a style of. simple and elegant architecture, which has se- 
emed him the applause of competent judges, and continues to attract the 
notice and admiration of those who visit the university. Returning from 
thenoe into the country, he officiated as a pnest and a tut^M*, and assiduously 
dimharged the duties of both. In the latter character, he educated the 
aona of ibe Marquis of Dorset, and this proved the efficient means of his 
subsequent elevation ; fi)r the Marquis felt so much satisfaction at the care he 
had taken of, and the learning he had instilled into his sons, that he became 
his patron, and recommended him to the Archbishop pf Canterbury, who 
received him into his household, as one of his domestic chaplains. In this 
flitoation he became known at court, and waa employed by it, at least upon 
<me occasion, and that of no triffing nature. 

One of die most marked differences between men of great and moderate 
talents, i» sore to be discovered in the use they make of the opportunities 
which are offered them. The former avail themselves of these opportunities 
with proniptnessand dexterity, while the latter overtook them, or hesitate and 
porplez both themselves and their friends, till the season has elapsed, and 
then wait for another, which probably never arrives. Wolsey evidendy is 
to be numbered amongst the former, and the skill with which he improved 
every circumstance favourable to his good fortune is decisive, not only of 
his fd>ihty, bat also of his diligent improvement of those great talents with 
wiiich he vfras evidendy gifted. He arrives at college a poor scholar, and 
leaves there, at the early age of twenty-seven years, a lasting monument of his 
affchitectaral skill. He is called from the cares of a country parish, to the 
hoosehold of the primate of all England. Ordinary men, with no further 
training than had fallen to Wokey's lot, would have been astounded at an 
invitation to undertake a soleinn embassy, on important business, to the ac- 
knowledged highest temporal authority in Earope. They would have shrunk 
frmnthe task, or have felt that distrust, dismay and perplexity, aswouldbave 
prevented the success of their mission. He ventured upon' it, and execu- 
ted it, widi the ease of a man accustomed to courts, and trained to negoci- 
alion : and, vridi a despatch that astonisJied his employer. Ph»noted by a 
TCfmig and ardent monarch, he is chaige*d with the providmg the military 
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stores^ and has teningthe preparation for a campaign ; and this diHgeot 
priest and sdiool-maAer^ this MixessM ^^phwiatist, ^^Kerctaea testriflBala 
ihe military service of liis country^ with equal energy^ aa4 tanmpamSmg 
success. 

He is requred to adninisler the pvfalic afidn of the kMgdiAD^ siai the 
'highest laWofifiiMB, at ike sacme tnae that the oare of manevoua 
«id spiritnal tstabltthmeuts devolve uponhiia^ ihe fonner lire 
with 80 much firmness, decision^ and jadgment, di«t the reahn hasi 
4uid moftqaiet at home, <0r oonsidefttien abfoad, (hm 4in«g1i]fti pariad; 
and 4iia impuftiality and discetiHneift were so^xenatwd inliisilegiil tec- 
tiow> tbait the court in whioh he presided^ tfttaaoted Ae csmieu ftoa-|he 
other eooitg^ liH the Maya necessayily aris iB g fmmt this aeomiiiirtiaa <rf 
tmsiheasy oomp^d tiie seiton r^ctendy to apply elsewhere. Hie kepm- 
tine anthotfityy and consequent increase of esgiigemeirtBy wight %Kve1wafc 
expcieted to Imve overwhelmed the faculties, «ad pttttlyBed ^ mti&0itf, af 
one whose avocalions were so numerous, prsasing, anddhuriiud ; bot^ as if 
"he had found out « secret, more vidiHdile than Ibkiai the Phiiaiiophti^s 
stone, that of multiplying time, he attended to tiiese, end oosidQeled ' 
portant reformations in that church establiiahment, which was ' 
to his authority ; and whidi was *80 corrupted, that 'kamed and 
lattes openly expressed their despair of being able to eifcK^ 
meat of it. Nor did his labours cease here ; amidat this svooeawHi «f 
eneacements, he found leisure to patronise learning, and oomspaMi 
wim Yeamed men. 

What was the character of the prince vrhom he served dming Has 
period? and the great men of &e country who were his eonlempcwatMB? 
Was the former an able, wise, dncreet, and consistent monarch, hAbr 
poorer was constantly exerted to sustain his minister in the d«e esBKise of 
his authority, and the support of those measures, which, after oMsiaft -Mi- 
beitation, hu wisdom had approved? Were the latter, the diuiulW luJ 
and orderiy chiefii of a well-regulated kingdom, during a period of entrnm- 
iMnary civflfization, *lvhere no public feeling was meve prevalent tlMn'MBl 
ibr the puMicgood, and the best interests of iSae state and nation ? Brety 
thing was the reverse of diis. The king was perverse, iaipelttMis "^^ 
bbstinate; yielding to the impube of his leeMngs, widMMit iwiwjiitiatoi, 
Mid pursidng the aceompfishment of his wishes, hee<fless ef ^le «ii- 
aeqttenees, either ' to himself or others. '■ Capricious «Rd iucdaibM^' tfo*«ii- 
lihter could tell frein the resolution of to-d^,'M4uit vrorid- he ' iia*tmnia>e 
to4notTOw, ftiHher thpm he could judge 'ihmi eonsidering the M^ 
aiid propensities of a'han^ty and oapridous iiiininrrli/pfliioi^Hiiaf^ 
enei^ and attivtty to interrupt the wiser plans of his MhriMfB,'«aid 
verance 'sttffident to overcome all opposition ; bul ivhu pusaoawwl nmTiii 
testot portivMi X)f moderation or putien^ >--who otdy enquired #M%cAMd, 
and never cared Aether it was for his private or ibr the'pdbbo «w«lflHe. 
Yet, during twenty years Wolsey maintained 'himself ui 4he i iHifulMii i 
6f this changeable ^md tyrannSoal master, andsubd»^«Bjd«$flelMlif%«i^ 
racter, which, after his removal, brolce f^trth i^bo ^ Atia w ig« i i i l e a ,*<lliih 
never appeiuped during the long period he ciereisi^ 'te iriBtitatJt <»fc- 
SufBsn mem; 

Thte nobles Af die kingdom were the ^ttrt^rs H)f *eM»N*B'*)Otiiil*i 
•-the houses ^ Ywk and Lancaster, or ft«r tmme^Ate fluseui ^ to ia^qwp 
Mvde asid ignorant ;in>arsed m ages of turiralenee «#i«isHde;i«Mli9f 
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fl | yr lii^fl^ ^nd |#ats of armp^ a&e^ not die mogt honourable; and 
XrqUej, ^eaUn^ of them anil hii^nself^ might jqstly use the liMsgaage of . 
iStvioB noder Ifk^ circumstanci^g^ ^ they despise my mean Urth, and I de^ 
spise their mean character.'' These he reduced to such order, 6iat private 
^AflivjduaJs were more jsecure^ both in their persons and property, than ai 
^p^ former period. The public accounts were examined, and defuulter^ 
99|l|dr to reimbiirse the deficiencies due tb tjie cro^vn, witliout any rfeapect 
of pecsons^ the king's o>¥n brother-in-law not being spared, tfiough the difli- 
^Uty under which be laboured to raise die necessary sums, oMiged him tb 
retire from' court for a long time ; and what perhaps deserves the greatest 
t h a nk» of po^nty^ \^e adopted 3uch severe measures against perjury^ 
^l^icb h^ Deen most shamefully and openly practised in all the courts^ 
Ajftt Ibey were in a great mea4ure purged of it ; and he laid the foundation 
of l}i%t mtegnjt^ which has long l>eep> !|od couttmies to be> so preeminently 
Hie ^\ipry oT British Justice. 

Orr^t talents^ and especially when exercised with a feariess impartiality, 
iljnifjly excite envy and animosities, which efGect\iq,lly jprevent justice being 
done to t)ieir possessor, until he has been so loiig removed Irom die scene 
of action, ^vi not only fear and hope have ceased to operate, but those 
jpensoqs who have felt ^he effects of them, together with dieir immediete 
coimexions, have ceased to Uve. Even integrity and tmst-worthineas are 
oAen disputed or denied during life-time, to those most word^y of them ; 
mni when opposing claimants are not only willing, but desirous of sub* 
faittiDg their conflicting demands to the decision of the sanie arbiter, 
,we Mve the stropgest evidence of hia* acknowledged uprigh^ess. 

Henry and Francis were princes of ability, though the former yielded 
)uoi0elf the sl^ve of his passions ; and the latter courted the perseverance 
And independence of a iirst-rate character. Tliese princes, who had the 
beat means of knowing Wolsey's candour and honesty, voluntarily named 
Uh) tpeir commissioner, to arrange their opposing claims, and bring them to 
B- t^fiXff^ i^ue ; and the case is the more remarkable, because Francis 
fy^i pommunipaied tp feim tlio^e powers, which Henry, when informed of, 
did no^ h^tate to confirm, a^id also gave him equally extensive ones, on 
Us own account 

Much has been said of Wolsey's haughtiness and ambition: a very 
UtUe consideration will shew the justice witn which these charges are urged 
agminst him. , We have before noticed the fieree and violent character of 
4bfi Ivg^r r^nkf 4^ri(Qig lliia period. The lower opes were equally de- 
{Mqpaaefly mi there was pp middle class, whose firmness and ipoderation 
nnl^t prptec^ ik^ one, whilst it cl^ked the oppressiop of the other, and 
)^f iKf^jifig a naltttary power to the sovereign, might manifest its vital im- 
IKMctfHlc^ to eyeqr ojxlf^ of d^e state. It was ^Volsey's business to give 
^tfif^ f^BQtfirtinp to aU^ as m^^ in the slow^ but natural course of a well- 
^F^gvtated state of aJS^iifVS, cause this midd^ class tp r^^e into existence ; but 
^9tH IM Pf^9<l aiziyed^ the havghtioess of the ppbles must be checked ; 
4li4 kom popld thai hjp (ilpHi|s> Muli^ ^Y ^*PS measures, conceived and 
«qwicq|ted widiaboldn^ iS^ajt diffjojicqdpq^jand » vigour that paralyzed, the 
yj^ii^ a^ efforts of tb^ ^PPi?ii^ P^Y' *^ churqh wg^? equally* hostile 
to reibnnation. Her menders were interested in the e:)i9ting abuses, aud 
Ibn di^ead inspised |by the new doctrines, united his' opponents in Uiat 
lyoa^rt^r* The indepepdepce of his own spirit, the display of his resources, 
which evinced his y e aol ut ion, neither to be thwarted, nor diverted A-gpi liis 
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pnipoies^ were neceaoAiy to carry them into effect He was notinsensSile 
of the value of habitual courtesy and conciliating manners ; and his gia- 
cioos. carriage 09 many occasions is especially recorded: but to expect that 
a minister^ placed under such circumstances as were those of Wolsey, 
could conduct with success the affairs of a great kingdom, involves an 
entire ig^rance of human nature, and the laws of human events. The 
Commons of that age regarded him as their benefactor; nor did his fiffl 
4eprive him of tiieir affectionate attachment To the last stage of bis tem- 
poral existence they testified their esteem, and supplicated the blesmigs of 
heaven upon him. 

But he was ambitious. Unprincipled ambition, which desires to sttnn 
the highest preferment only for the reward attached to it, in wfaafever 
shape that reward is bestowed, and alike disregards the means by which 
the end is to be obtained, or the ability widi which the duty u to be exe- 
outed, is a vice most base and contemptible, and can only exist in a very 
sordid mind. Such wa/s not Wolsey's. His public emplojrments, and h» 
sovereign's favour, conferred on him a revenue truly regal ; and be spent 
it with a magnificence, splendour, and judgment, which merits praise. He 
had no paltiy ambition of elevating his faimly by bestowing the r e waw is of 
bis distinguished talents and services on nephews and cousins, who hftd bo 
claims to honour and wealth, but what they derived fnnn their kindred to 
him. His family is alike unknown, before and afiter him. His wealft 
came from the public. While he lived, he spent it in upholding tfie gran- 
deur, or cherishing the interests, or providing for tiie instruction of that 
public. Had he been suffered to descend to the grave in peace, vre eas 
only suppose how many and glorious monuments he would have left of Ini 
love for learning, and of his liberality to those, who, void of patronage 
and wealth, seek the peaceful distinctions of literary excellence ; or hmr 
many» like Iiimself, might have been raised to eminence, upon fbnds pro- 
vided by his munificence. We only know that such foundations wobM 
have been neither few nor poorly endowed. One remains, and, mntilalBd 
as it has been, is the noblest monument of departed worth existing m tiie 
three kingdoms. Would to heaven that such were the common eflecfs of 
ambition ! 



SOCRITES' BODILY EXERCISES. 

Amongst the voluntary labours and exercises of the body, 
practised for the purposes of strength and fortitude, we learn that ^ M- 
lowing was the custom of Socrates. Of him it is said, that %e vroidd BiMid 
in a fixed attitude, night and day, from the rising of one son to anotficr, 
without vrinking, or any kind of motion. His foot never stirred fitom its 
place ; and in deep meditation, his eyes and countenance were directed to 
one individual spot, as if his nund and soul had been totally afaBtractedfrom 
his body. Favorinus, speaking on this subject, with many lemaika on tfv 
man's fortitude, says, ^ his a^temiousness also is said to have been so 
great, that he passed almost the whole of his life in uninteniipted lierifb. 
Amidst the havoc of tiiat pestilence, vHuch at tiie oonmieaeeBieBt of te 
Peloponnetian war, depopulated Athens veith a most destructive iqpeciea «f 
disease, by similar rules of forbearance and moderation bets saidaoto h«fB 
abstained from all indulgences, and to have enjoyed his bod^ niS^uv m 
not at all to have been injured by the universal contagion. 

AuLus Oeiaivs. 
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1IEM0IR OF MISS JANE PORTER. 



^ Oreve^ historical^ and chaste.'* 



NoTHiNO is more just than the sentiment so well expressed by Lord 
Bacon, that mind is 'power. The intellectual superiority of this country 
forms, therefore, its highest praise ; since, instead of being restricted to 
mankind, it here includes that sex in whose persons are united the attrac- 
tions and endearments of civilized life. England may truly pride herself 
on possessing an order of females to be found in no other land, who at once 
adorn the virtues and extend the renown of that nation, to wliose intelligence 
and felicity they so much contribute. 

The family of the lady whose portrait now embellishes the present 
workj and who herself is acknowledged an author of rank, are already 
known for their literary taste. According to the statement first made pub- 
lic by the late Mrs. Robinson, ^ey are ^ maternally descended from two 
ancient families in Northumberiand;" but their fatl^ was a native of Ire- 
land, and embraced the profession of a soldier. His daughters are repre- 
sented as having received tiie elements of knowledge ^ north d Tweed,"^ 
w^re the eldest of them, die subject of this passing sketch, is believed to 
hare in reality perfected the formation of her mind. 

Deprived of their father at an eariy stage of life, it devolved on their mo- 
ther not only to watch the progress of their in£amt years, but to assist in urging 
them forward to that distinction at which her children have since arrived. 
She first encouraged ^at genius, and gloried in that spirit, to the display of 
which her family owe alike their respectability and fame. Maternal love 
lias never been more energetically exerted than by this excellent motiier ; 
nor has any mother found grater cause to rejoice in the result of her -oares^ 
as exemplified in the affection and prosperity of her offspring. 

Bfrs. Porter came with her family to town, many years ago, with the 
design of mtroducing the present Sir Robert Ker Porter to the Royal Aca- 
demy, which he attended for the purposes of improvement in that pictorial 
school. Attracted by the graces and talents of the subject of the present 
sketch, together with those of her sbter, their residence soon became the 
laTonrite resort of persons of genius and literature. It is alluding to this 
fact, that one of the most accomplished poets of modem times^ then conti- 
nually in the habit of visiting them, thus describes die feelings which their 
society had imparted to him. 

** Blest pair ! how fast the roAV-plnion'd hours 

Flea when wit, sense, and harmony, combinin|^, 
Beneath yoar friendly roefl their witchine pow'n, 
A while siy spirit channM from sad re^mog." 

** Encompassed by ingenious friends," Miss Jane Porter soon began to 
try the strength of her tiuents, by contributing to one or two magazines no 
koger in existence. Her fii^ great work, " Thaddeus of Warsaw," did 
not Appear till after she had ascertained the reception which her writings 

re likely to experience in the worid; and ito^sacoess has proved that s£s 
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did not jadge too partially of her literary skill. Every person who ii en- 
dued wim intellectufrf deAsibilfty lirill agree with &e critic, that it *' is t 
work of genius," which must " receive the precious meed of sympathy froo 
every reader of unsophisticated selTtunent and genuine feeling ;" and also, 
that it ^ inculcates virtuotf^ tind ttl&gWaninio<ti8 sentimirints.'' 

This work, exhibiting ^ a new species of composition," has reached to a 
sixth edition, in four volumes ; and has been followed by the Romance of 
^ The Scottsh Chiefs^" in five vdnroes, from thcf samfe pen. 

Between the publication of these works, however, 'Miss Porter sent into 
the wodd two vohime^ of " Aphorisms of Sir Philip Sidney ; with Re- 
marks" Of all the authoii whom Miss Porter had adverted to, it appeals 
that Sir Philip Sidney^ who, when living, was ^ the secret wish of many 
a female heart," is eminendy her favourite one. Wlvether his fair com- 
mentator will ever add to literary biografphy her ^ projected life of Sir I^ 
lip Sidney," of which she here speaks, idnsm a qvestion which ^e-only 
can answer ; but the present wiitet has reason to believe that such a per- 
formance must for several yean have occupied her attention. 

The age of chividry is not past Aninkated . by the noble spirit ol* that 
Age, ^ soaring upward," Miss Porter has baught much of the virtue of the 
hero, whose character she has contemplated with such admiration. Hence 
the liigh and magndninl6us style of thinking aiid feeling which distingiush 
and dignify her %vorlpl ; hence, indeed, her writings at once soften and 
improve the heart, while ti^y d^vacte and ennoble the mind. 

Literature is indispenftable to society. With this Conviction as to the 
at;tttsU state of the public iatti^, and particularly as it applies to the female 
dtt, it is ^tatifying; to nimatb the Htemry career of a lady, whose volumes 
bieftr thje uniform stamp of pure morality, sound sense, and just taale. Per- 
£ieviering in her amiable coors^. Miss Porter will have die satisfaction of 
itfl^tikig that she has npt lived in vain ; and, what must be still dearer to 
such a miefA, that she has employed with honour those talents, for whose 
^Pl^ie^tfoii dAie must hereafter be Hade accountable. 
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How t^iA.^ie f hades of £venin|; rfse. 
And mtete^pt the wandering sight ; 

tl^hile stin. ^th ardent gaze, my eVes 
Pursue tfte Mst faTnt streaks of light* 

Oil toe r the sdtt. the ^llinit gloonr, 

Adds greater n>rtit to my despair; 
tVith new. diiqatets fiUs iny mm^J, 

And wakens every terror there. 
Tls now deep Contemplation's hour. 

The dottl on Reason's wings may rise. 
All natur^'iB bbundTesis scenes explore. 

And, soarliig,. pierce beyOnd the ^es. 
Ah! t^ieav^dogsnoiifia'd^. 

Thus sinks mv grovelling thoochts to earth ; 
Why can't my fi^e, capaciovs nund, 

^race the Great Sdurcb that gave it tArth ? 

Ala^ ! no rav of beaniing light, 

Iii my ailil<»ed btt^i \$ fbrnid \ 
lis otee eoittfmied, eMMilMW, 

iJbikaitlMiWolghhihiaroiittd:! . ,^ , 

EndAR. 



POETIC SCENES.— VO. U. 

Stnei im Rum, 

Alter TWO •mcsmf. 

Isf, Officer. — Appius was bold. 
9n4* Ojf. — It was a rough debate. 

1. O/^—Uow he did shake the gouty decemvir. 
And make their wajrward toegoes drop i' tiieir mouths. 
Like withered leaves from bli^ted Forresters. 

2. Ojf.— Yet when be beard DentatU9 named, he too 
In turn, fell mute, as if some troubled ghost 

Had risen in controversy. 

1. 0/f. — Between ourselves, Appips Ijlifa \^ not 

2. O^.— And for no better ouMe tkaa kal^ a maid 
To hate a maid, whose rival ohttfms annoy her. 

1. Off, — Talking of maids, this is a strange account, 
Appius's rencontre with the young Virginia, 

Who ever since hath haunted his poor brain 
Like a foul fiend of conscience. 

2. Ojf.— Tis marvellous. 

1. O^.— The wench hath nftde « Tempe of our shambles; 
For there goes Appins, like another Arion, 
Tuning his sighs to the sad sounding deavers ! 
Great heads truly are in all things great 
Great statesmen in the senaite, in tbi field 
Great warriors, and in their ftrfly, — great fo^! 
(Officen retire, as FvscnudO, a* oU poMcian, creature of Appius, 
enters, swrrawided by a orfmsid (tfmtiatmn, shmUng #tf,— Huzza !) 

1. Citizen.— I say, DenMus is tiie fittMt iMm, altfao' he be poor. 

2. Cit, — I donH like a poor man myself. 

1. Cit. — ^Then you are at o4ds w^ jovr»$i{, and no peaceable man 
would seek a quarrel with faimselll 

2. dt. — ^Iliereia you skew your kok of tnother wit 
Tia good account to reckon with VDorsdf, 

But lorry tale when neighbofors taUy not 

Pune. — Well, blown bellows-mender, give me your hand, my hero, 
(puts money in it.) Your fidend Ampins will pass the course anon ; go 
quilt your bellowsl>oards, with good brown liquor, a^d blow his merits 
with a borean blast 

1. Cit. — I say, Den^M m ikit flum. He has a wkier's heart, and has 
cut more wind-pipes fer ftonte, tiiao yon ever cobbled, Mr. Puff. 

3. C^.— That's all in favour of trade. 

1. Cit. — ^Pray who may yon be. Sir? (to PwneHlUo.) 
Pimc-^And who are you, ye Hedcer^d Kaitrel, that wouldst dare flout 
abuizard? What are yowr iTlHife? 

1. Ct^.-.lVade, sir. JkfiwikmkM}Bm^^»m. 

Pwnc — Sendhim^fno'; i iN^ -glvo Un a contnMt 

1. Cit, — Wi^ decent expedition ; w4i^re rests the 4Htmct? 

PtijiG.<M.Ifcfunct ! ro*«-bed; is your father a grave-digger ? 
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1. Cii. — ^Noy Sir, I trust he'U ne'er descend to such a bosmess. 

PuHC — Phrad as he may be, hell soon be at tlie bottom of it, were it 
as deep as a cuckold's shame. 

1. Cit. — He's no cuckold, sir, but a coffin builder. 

Punc. — Then his ca§e is all the worse as being ^e last shift of many a 
cuckold. Here, (gives him momof,) take tfaon son of my last neceasitj. 
AwMjt — ^huuEa ! Shout, you rascals, until your thrapples runch. 
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ADDRESS TO WATERLOO. 

Oh. Waterloo t tiioa scene of bloody 
where Gallia's legions prondly stood, 

To ventore in the doubtful figbt, 

Witii EngUsh lord and Scottish knight. 

Though after-times new tiiemes may give, 

Immortsl shall thy glory liTe. 

Oh, Waterloo! the battle's brunt 
Thou wituess'd, borne by Britons' front. 

Then heav'd each heart the soldier's sigh. 
For ghnious death, or victory t 

Though afker-times new themes may give, 

Immortal shall thy glory live. 

Oh, Waterloo! tiiou saw'st the Gaal, 
Thonch noUy led. retire and fall ; 

Whilst havoc, speedina on his fire. 
His foe might fall, but not retire. 

TiMHigh after-times new themes may give, 

Inmiortal shall thy glory live. 

Oh, Waterloo ! the sire shall weep 
(By drmn and trumpet Inll'd to sleep) 

The son, who sunk with lanrel'd head, 
To rest upon thy gory bed. 

Though after-times new themes may give, 

Immortal shall thy glory live. 

Oh. Waterloo ! thy hallovr'd breast. 
Alike entomb'd the haughty crest, 

That matron's wish, and maiden's prayer, 
In secret would have shielded mere. 

Though after-times new themes may give^ 

Immortal shall thy glory live. 

Oh. Waterloo ! the mourner's tear 
8tai falls with each revolving vear. 

And warrior souls, the gem to share. 
Would ffladlT li^ their leUcs there. 

Though after-tunes new themes ayqr gife^ 

lamMrtal shall thy glory live. 



(Exmmf.) 
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WAKDBKHiO WILLIS'S TALB. 
(Frmn Rbimauiitlit, « Nwel, hy th§ AwtkH' of WmerUy,) 

Wb hasten to gratify our readers with a copious extract from the new 
iMvel of the ^ Qreat Unknown ? — ^the "pht of tiie tole^ and our critical 
opinion on ity will follow in the next sheet 

Ye manB have heard of Sir Robert Redgauntlet of that Dk^ who lived in 
these parts before ^e dear years. The country will lang mind him ; and 
our fathers used to draw breath thick if ever they heard him named. He 
was out wi* the Hielandmen in Montrose's time ; and again he was in the 
luUs wi' Glencaim in the saxteen hundred and fifly-twa ; and sae when 
King Charles the Second came in^ wha was in sic favour as the Liaird of 
Redgauntlet? He was knighted at Lonon court, wC the King's ain sword; 
and being a redrhot prelatist, he came down here^ rampauging like a lion 
with commissions of lieutenancy, and of lunacy for what I ken, to put down 
a' the Wlugs and Covenanters in the country. Wild wark they made of 
it; ibr die Whigs were as dour as the Cavaliers were fierce, and it was which 
should tire the other. Redgauntlet was a' for the strong hand ; and his 
name is kenn'd as wide in die country as Claverhouse*s or Tam Dalyell's. 
Glen, nor dargle, nor mountain, nor cave, could hide the puir hill-folk whea 
Redgaundet was out with bugle and blood-hound after them, as if they had 
been sae mony deer. And troth when diey fand diem, diey didna nuik 
mnckle mair ceremony than a Hielandman wi' a roe-buck*~It was just, 
•^ Will ye tak die test?"— if not, « Make ready— present— fiie ! "—and 
there lay the recusant 

Far and vnde was Sir Robert hated and feared. Men thought he had 
direct compact with Satan— that he was proof against steel-— and tiiat bul- 
lets happed off his buff-coat like ail-staines from a hearth-— that he had a 
mear diat would turn a hare on the side of Carrifiargawns — and muckle to 
the same purpose, of whilk mair anon. The best blessing they wared on 
him was, ^ De'il scowp vn' Redgaundet ! " He wasna a bad master to his 
ain fdk thon^, and was weel aneugh liked by his tenants ; and as for the 
lackies and troopers that raid out wi' him to the persecutions, as die Whigs 
ca'ad diese killing times, they wad hae drunken diemselves blind to his 
aalth at ony time. 

Now ye are to ken that my gudesire lived on Redgaundef s grund — they 
ca' the place Primrose-Enowe. We had lived on the grund, and under the 
Bedgaundets, since die riding days, and lang before. It was a (feasant 
bit; and I think die air is callerer and fresher there dian ony where else in 
the country. Its a' deserted now ; and I sat on the broken door-cheek 
three days since, and was glad I couldna see the plight the place was in ; 
but diaf s a' wide o' the mark. There dwelt my gudesire, Steenie Steenson, 
a ramblii^ ratding duel' he had been in his young days, and could play 
weel on the pipes; he was famous at ^Hoopers and Girders" — a' Cumber- 
land couldna touch \axa, at ^ Jockie Lattin" — and he had the finest finger 
for the back-lill between Berwick and Carlisle. The like o' l^teenie wasna 
the sort they make Whigs o'. And so he became a Tory, as they oa' it, 
which we now ca' Jacobites, just out of a kind of needcessity, that he 
nught belang to some side or odier. He had nae ill-will to the Wbig bo- 
dies, and Ukedna to s^ the blude rin, though, being obliged to follow Sir 
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Robert in hunting and hosting^ watching and warding, he saw mnckle i 
chief, and maybe did soBiey tibatb« ooMldnii tcvokL 

Now Steenie was a kind of favourite with his master, and kenn'd a' the 
folks [about the ctMe, and w»r often sent for to play t^ pipes when they 
were m their merriment Auld Dougal MacCallum, the butler, that had 
fdHotved Sir Robert through gude and il!, Mck and iMh^ poo! and stream, 
was specially fond of tfie pipes, and aye gae my gudesire his gude tlrord 
wi* the Laird ; for Dougal could turd his master round his finger. 
' Weel, round came me Revohition, kad it had fike fa hare bwkeo Ae 
hearts baiih of Dougal and his master. But Ae change was not a'fliege- 
thef sae great as they feared, and other folk thought for. The WUgs tuade 
^ an unca crawing what tiiey wad do with their auld enemies, ana in speciil 
' Mn' She Robert Redgauntiet But there were ower mony great folks cBpped 
in the ^une doings, to make a spick and span new watf d. So PtoBam^ 
passed it a' ower easy ; and Sir Robert, bating diat he was held to hunting 
fbmes instead of Corenanters, remained just £e man he was. His reva 
was as loud, and his hall as weel lighted, as eVer it had been, thoogll 
maybe he lacked the fines of tibe non-conformists, diat used to come to 
stock larder and cellar; for it is certain he began to be keener about the 
ilsnts than his tenants used to find him before, and they behored to be 
prompt to the rent-day, or else the Laird wasna pleased. And he Was sic 
an awsome body, that naebody cared to anger him ; for the oadis he Bwan, 
and the rage that he Used to get into, and 3ie looks that he ptit on, made 
men sometimes think hitn a devil incahiate. 

Weel, my gudesire Was nae manager — ito that he was a very great niw- 
guider — but he hadtia the savhig giit, and he got twa terms rent m arrear. 
He got the first brash at Whitsunday put ower wi' fair wotds and pipilig; 
but when Martinmas came, there was a summons from the grand-c^eer 
to tame with the rent on a day preceese, or else Steenie behoved to fSL 
Sair wark he had to get the siller ; but he was weel-freended, and at la^ he 
^t the haJH scraped thegether — a thousand meikd— the maiflrt of ft was 
ihmi tiiey ta'd Laurie Lapraik— a sly tod. Laurie had weaKh o'gear— 
^»tild hunt Wi' Ae hound and rin wi' the hare — and be Whig er Toiy, 
saunt or sinner, as the wind stood. He was a ph)fosMr in ^ R e yu tu ifen 
Warld, but he tiked an orra sound, and a tune on the pipes weel aneugih at 
A bye-time : and abune a* he thought he had gude security for the sUier hte 
lent my gudesire over the stocking at Primrose-Knowe. 

Away trote my gudesire to Redgauntiet Oastie, wi' a heavy pnifse tAi a 
ffght heart, glad to be out of tiie Lah-d'6 danger. Weel, tiie first ii$ng he 
learned at the Castle was, that Sir Robert bad fretted hhnself into a « <tf 
the gout, because he did hot appear before twelve o'clock. It wasim &*fte- 
^ether for the sake of the money, Dougal thought ; but because he didna 
hke to part wf my gudesire aif tiie grand. Don^ was glad to s^ Steenie, 
and brought him into the great oak parlour, and tiiere sat the IaIi^'Ms lee- 
some tene, excepting tiiat ne had beside him a great, iB-fhvduret J&dc-ttn- 
jine, that was a special pet of his ; a cankelred heM \t v^dd, ted mtmf ih 
ifl-natui^ trick it played— ill to please it was, and eadly atogeltd— noi 
about the haffl ca^e, chattering and yonlinjg, and pinclung, aatlllilliiig 
folk, specially before ill-weatiier, or dirturbances in tiie MXe. SUt IDIieA 
cii'ad it M^jot Werr, after the wariock tiiat was burned; toid few folk fikea 
either 'tiie naih^ or the conditions of the creature — they though tii^re was 
something hi'it byordiiiar— andmy gudedre Was AotJu^eii^ininiBtf wlien 



A» doifr dW on him, tmd hid tfawymnelf in the romb wi* oaebbdy but &« 
LtUrcl> Dougal MneAlltitt^ and fte Mqor^ a tluog ^t hadna chanced to 
faitt before. 

Sk Hdbert 8«tt, or, I shotild say, lay, in a great armed chah*, Mrf hi» grani 
telvet got^d, and Ids feet on a cradle ; for he had baith gout and gravel, 
^nd his Uce looked fts gaah and ghastly as Satan*s. Major Weir sat oppo- 
site to him, in a red-laced coat, and the Laird's whig on id^ head ; and aye 
^ Sir Robert gimed wi' pain> the ja(^-«n-ape gimed tbo^ fike a sheep's 
bead between a pahr of tangs— ^an ill-^kur'd, fearsome couple they were. 
The Laird's bttffodot was hong on a pin behind him, and his btbadsword 
And pistols Withih reach; for he keepit np the auld fashion of having the 
Weapons rehdy, and a horse saddled day and iA^, jtuA a^ he tised to do 
when he was able M lonp on horseback, and awky after ony of the MI)- folk 
he cottld get speerings of. Sbtne said it wa^ fbr fbar of me WMgs taking 
tettgeance, bat I jadge it wasjnst his auld custom — h^ wasna ^m to fear 
anything. The rental-book, WT its black cover and bhrss clasps, Wns lying 
l^sidfe Bm ; and a book of scoMaddry ^afvgs Was put between the leaves, to 
kfeep it open at thie pla<^ it bore evidence against the Goodntan of Prim- 
losb-EiieWe, as behind the band with his mails and duties. $iir Robert gaVe 
dky gudesire a look, ss if he would have withered his heart in Iris bosont. 
Ye maun ken he had a way of bending his brows, that men sdw the tislbl^ 
^mtrk of a horse shoe in Ins forehead, deep-dinted, as if it had beei!k stamped 
tt»re. 
^ Are ye eome light-handed, ye son of a toom whistle ?• said Sll* Robert 

'•aninds ! if yon art »* 

My gddesire^ With aa gude a countenance as he eonkl put w, made a 
leg, and placed the bag of money on the table Wi' a daMi,like a man that 
does something cleter. The Laii^ drew it to hini hastily---^ ts it sdl h^re, 
SeeeMne^man?" 
•Vottrbonotir will find it right," said tny gudesire. 
^ B«re, I>ougal,'' said l^e Laird, "^ gie Steenie a tass 6f brafidy dowik 
stairs, tUl I €o«nt ^ sillet, and Write the receipt'' 

Blit'they werena weel oiit of ^ room, when Sir Roliert gied a yeDoch 
tet gatKd the cli^le rock. Buck rah Do^gal>--irt fleW Die Hvery-men — 
fA ^ yell gied the Lair^, ilk toie niair uwfk* than the itfaer. My gudesire 
knew not whelbor to stand or €ee, but he ventured back into the parlour, 
whe4re fi' was ^un hir^-gitdy-^naebody to ^y ' come in' or ' gae out* 
I'eiiribly the iIm. rsared fbr \Bauld water to hb feet, tod wine to cool his 
IhrOttt ) and Hell, hefl, hell, and its flames, Wa^ a' tiie word in his mouth. 
They brought him water, and when die^ plunged his swoln fbet into the 
«rfb, he cried otirt it was bmuij^; i»ad fdOL «ay fliat it did bubble and 
4|Mtflde 19ro a BOettiftag cauldi^n. He ftettt^ the cup at Dougai'd bead, and 
And he had giten him blood in^tcaid of bntgundy ; and, sure eneugh, the 
h»i WMhed ekotteted blood affth^ ca^et the neist day. The jack-an-ape 
tlttiy «A'd Mijot Welt, ft jibbei^ i^A eried as if it was mockihg ib master ; 
my gudesire's head was Hke to turn — he forgot baitb siUer and receipt, and 
dkywn ataos fae bangMl; IM aA be rati, the shrieks eattie fkint and fainter; 
tfMve was a deep^w«i shivering |M>an, ahd wioM gaedihroughthe Casde, 
that tke Laird was dead. 

Weel, away oatho my gbdeMJus, wi' hfs finger in his mtmtfa, and hid best 
bojie was> ihatDongal had seen the tnoney4iag, and hM^ the Laird speak of 
^niiing Ih^ Teeeit>t. The young LuM, now Sir hhn, tatne fbm Edinbm^h, 
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see things put to rights. Sir John and his son never gree'd weel — he htA 
been bred an advocate^ and afterwards sat in ^e kst Soots PtoliaineDt aod 
▼oted for the union, having gotten^ it was tiiought^ a rug of the compensir' 
tions — ^if his father could have come out of his grave^ he would Iwve 
brained him for it on his awn hearth-stane. Some thoa^ it was easier 
counting with the auld rough knight, ^an the fieurHE^ken you^ ane— but 
mair of that anon. 

Dougal MacCallum, poor body^ neither grat nor graned> but gaed abovft 
the house looking like a corpse, but directing, as was his duty, a' the 
order of the grand funeral. Now> Dougal looked aye waur and waur nrhea 
night was coming, and was aye the last to gang to his bed^ whilk was in m 
litde round just opposite the chamber of dais, whilk his master occupied 
while he was living, and where he now lay in state, as they ca'd it, -weE^ 
a-dav! The night before ike funeral, Dougal could keep his own comuel 
nae langer ; he came doun widi his pr5ud spirit, and fairly asked anld 
Hutcheon to sit in his room with him for an hour. When they were in 
the round, Dougal took ae tass of brandy to himself and gave another to 
Hutcheon, and wished him all heal^ and lang life, and said that, for lum- 
sel, he wasna lang for this world ; for that, every night since Sir Roberta 
death, his silver call had sounded from tiie state-chamber, just as it used 
to do at night in his life-time, to call Dougal to help to turn him in his bed. 
Dotigal said, that being alone with the d^ on that floor of the tower, (for 
naebody cared ^o wake Sir Robert Redgaundet like another corpse,) he had 
never daured to answer the call, but that now his conscience checked faim for 
negfecting Ins duty ; '' for, though dead) breaks service," said MacCallQBi, 
^'it shall never break my service to Sir Robert; and I will answer his next 
whistle, so be you will stand by me, Hutcheon." 

Hutcheon had nae will to die waik, but he had stood by Doi^al in batfle 
and broil, and he wad not fail him at this pinch ; so down the carles sat 
over a stonp of brandy, and Hutcheon, who was something of a deik, 
would have read a ch^ter of the Bible ; but Doi^al would hear naethiiig 
but a blaud of Davie Lindsay, whilk was the waur preparation. 

When midnight came, and the house was quiet as the grave, saie 
aneueh the silver whisde sounded as sharp and shrill as if Sir Robc^ was 
blowing it, and up got the twa auld serving-men, and tottered into Ike 
room wbere the dead man lay. Hutcheon saw aneugh at the first glance; 
for there were torches in the room, which shewed him the foid fiend, in his 
ain shape, sitting on the Laird's coffin ! Over he cowped as if he had 
been dead. He could not tell how lang he lay in a trance at Hie door, 
but when he gadiered himself, he cried on his neighbour, and get^g no 
answer, raised the house, when Dougal was lying dead widun twa steps 
of the bed where his master^s coffin was placed. As for the whisde, it vras 
gaen anes and aye ; but mony a time was it heard on the tof of llie house 
in the bartizan, and among the auld chimnies and turrets, where the how- 
lets have dieir nests. Sir John hushed the matter up, and die funoral passed 
over without mair bogle^work. 

But when a' was over, and the Laird was beginning to settle his affiun, 
every tenant was called up for his arrears, and my guderire for the Ihll snoi 
that stood against him in the rentalrbod^. Wee^ away he trdts to dw 
Casde, to tell his story, and diere he is introduced to Sir John, sitting in his 
father's chair, in deep mourning, widi weepers and hanging cravat, and a 
small walking rapier by his ride, instead of die auld bro^^i-flword that had 
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m hundred-weight of steel about it, what with blade^ chape, and basket- 
lult 1 have heard their communing so often tauld ower, that I afanost 
tiiiiik I was there myseil, though 1 couidna be bora at the time. (In iact, 
Alan* my companion, mimicked, with a good deal of humour, the flattering^ 
concilitating tone of the tenant's address, and the hypocritical melancholy 
of the Laird's reply. His grandfiither, he said, had, while he spoke, bis 
eye fixed on the rental-book, as if it were a masti£Mog that he was afraid 
would spring up and bite him.) 

** I wuss ye joy, sir, of the head^eat, and the white-loaf, and the bndd 
luirdship. Your ^ther was a kind man to friends and followers ; muckle 
grace to you. Sir John, to fill his shoon — ^his boots, 1 snld say, for he seldom 
wore shoon, unless it were muils when he had die gout" 

*^ Ay, Steenie," quoth the Laird, sighing deeply, and putting his napkin 
to his een, '^ his was a sudden call, and he will be missed in die country; 
no time to flet his house in order — weel prepared Grod-ward, no doubt^ 
which is the root of the matter — ^but left us behind tangled hesp to wind, 
Steenie. — ^Hem! hem! We maun go to business, Steenie; much to do, 
and litde time to do it in." 

Here he opened the fatal volume ; I have heard of a thing they call 
Doomsday-book — I am dear it has been a rental of back-ganging tenants. 
, '^ Stephen," said Sir John, still in the same soft, sleekit tone of voice — 
^ Stephen Stephenson, or Steenson,^e are down here for a year's rent behind 
the hand — due at last term." 

Stephen, ^ Please your honour, Sir John, I paid it to your fiitfaer." 
Sir John. ^ Ye took a receipt then, doubdess, Stephen ; and can pro- 
duce it r 

Stephen. ^ Indeed I hadna time, an it like your honour ; for nae sooner 
had I set doon die siller, and just as his honour. Sir Robert, thaf s gaen, 
drew it till him to count it, and ^Tite out the receipt, he was ta'en wi^ die 
pains that removed him." 

^ That was unlucky," said Sir John, after a paiue. ^Bnt ye maybe paid 
it in the presence of somebody. I want but a ialu quaUs evidence, Ste- 
phen. I would go ower stricdy to vrotk with no poor man." 

Stephen, ^ Trodi, Sir John, there was nae body in the room but Dougal 
MacCullum the butler. But, as your honour kens, he has e'en followed 
his auld master." 

^ Very unlucky again, Stephen," said Sir John, without altering his voice 
a single note. ^ The man to whom ye paid the money is dead — and the 
man who witoessed the payment is dead too— and the siller, which should 
have been to the fore, is neither seen nor heard tell of in die repositories. 
How am I to believe a' this?" 

Stephen. ^ I dinna ken, your honour ; but there is a bit memorandum 
note of the very coins ; for, €k>d help me ! I had to borrow out of twenty 
purses; and I am sure diat ilk man there set down vrill take his grit oath 
for wbit purpose I borrowed the money." 

Sir Jdkn. ^ I have Utde doubt ye borrowed the money, Steenie. It is 
the jMymeiU diat I want to have some proof of." 

Stephen. ^ The siller maun be about die house. Sir John. And mice 
yomr ^Miour never got it, and his honour diat was canna have taen it wi' 
him, maybe some of the fiunily may have seen it" ' 

Sir John. *^ We will examine the servants, Stei^en; diat is but rea- 
sonable." 
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Jht li^key «Bd ]a«i, bp4 pag« m^ gropfu, aQ denied stoi|dy ikfi 8^ 
bad ever fleen sucb a bag Qf OKW^y &« my gude^re desfxibed. WW wiif 
yrmar^ he had unluckily at4 meo^^uii^ t^ ^y living fool of ^lem Us pur- 
poae of paying Im ip^t Ap fn^an hfMi ^gtloed aoqie&iog nnderhis ^tf^ 
t>Qt sb^ ^ook it for the pipep* 

Sir lobn Redgwipt]j9t .ordered the servanti out of die rP<H)^ ^d t)i«ii 
•aid to my gwdewre, * Now, Steenie, ye >ee yon bav^ fiur ptay ; »«d, a^ I 
have little doubt ye ken better where to find the siller than 4mr otber iKid» 
I beg, in fiiir tenna, M»i for your owi> «?ike, tibat ypu will end this^M^I^ ; 
for, Stephen, ye Qpawi pay or flitt" « 

^ The Lord foig»e your opinion,?' said Stephen, driven ahnoat to ^ 
wits' end — *^ I am an hqne# pwtfi." 

^So 9sa I, Stephen/ fmid bis honour; ^ apd pp aise all the Mka m the 
house, I hope. B«^ if there be a knave amongpt us, it most be he tbl^ |ftt| 
the story be cannot prove." tie paused, and ik^n M4ed, mair flrnJy^ '^ iS 
I miderstand your tack, iir, yon want to take «dvan;t|ig|& of some lOf^i^akMip 
reports concerning things in tim family, and pi»cdciil^y re^^^^ng ff^]f |«h 
ther's sudden death, thereby to cheat me out of the xaomy, and pcrtops 
take away n^y character, by insinut^ting that I have nsqeived the rent I am 
dewandiiw. — ^Where do you sui]fM>se this money t(? b^?^ — I iomi upom 
knowing*"^ 

My gttdeinre saw every thing look so muokle ^tgaiast biflf), Ihat b^ gp»w 
neariy desperate — however, he shifted from one foot to apptber» looLtd Ay 
every corner of the ipdib, arid made no answer. 

*^ Sfpeqk out, sirrah/ s^ Qie Laird, a^SMuing a look ^of bie farter's, % jrery 
particular ane, which he had when he was angry — it seemed as if tl^ 
irmUes of fais frown made that self-«ajQ« feu^ sb^pe of a hf^pie^s ^oe 
.i|» the inid41e of ius brow;--'' Speak out, air! I loiM kttOW your tboi^l^; 
'—do yon ^appose thajt I faavjc tins money?" 

" Far be it frae me to say ^o," said Stephen. 

^' Do yon charge any of my people witb having te^en it?" 

*^ I W9d he lai^ to ohaige Ihem Ibat mny b# iwQcent," aaid my gpde- 
ah^ ; " and if tbana be afiy one that is goilfar, I have nae proof." 

" Somewhem the money must be, if Ibore i» fi w.wd of truth i^ your 
fi^fify,' md Sir John; ^I aak where yon Ihijik it if-*-an4 dnwiand a f^m- 
rect answer?" 

" In hell, if you will huve my thoughts of ft,* 9aid mf g»de«ii)P, driven 
to extremify,--.^ in hett{ witii your ^&r and his «Jve»r whistje." 

Jkavm iliiir9 he ran, (for the parlour was ime place for bim, aiW aucli » 
word,) a»d he heard Ifae LaM siareanng bfoodaiul w^W^ bebind biaEi» » 
fast as ever did Sir Robert, and roaring for the foaiHie «nd &e bar«iM>Seer. 

Away rode my gudfMoe to b>f «tof eveditor, (ii» they oa'd JUwne 
^ii^ioaik^) to Iry if he could make onyfhing out of bi«B$ b^t whan be tMd 
]m irtoiy, he g^ but the wirst word in hM irane^-liNef^ b^gfun, f»i dy- 
▼our, were the saftest terras ; and |o the beat of Ami bald tema, hnvie 
l»iffigU lip Ae anU stoiy of hia dipping ioB hand in Jil^ blo^ tf ^£k>d's 
saints, just as if a tenant coaU l^ave h^d riding with A^ i^apdt aad 
4bat a Laird like Sir ftAvt Redgainiiet. My g^d^Am was, by ^ i»ne, 
fir b^OMd Ae iiomids of padeeace, and, whde be fand hsume we9» at 
de'il speed the liars, he was vrwioha^cie fLueu^ to abwae bii ^aiefcrino » 
-weel M AheMnn, an4 aaid tUnga tfait f^d f»l\0 fieah grew Aat beard 
them; — he wasna just himsell, and he had lived wi' a wild set in liif day* 



Aik8tChey^«HMl»«Ji4l wf gvdoairQ m^t^ ride bj»fne tbconi^ tli^ woofi 
of Pitmarkie, that is a' foo of black firs^ as they say. — I ken ^ mooi, 
iMMk tlM fin mmy be blat^ or white iir wj^ 1 09m UlL M Ae «ff^ of 
4ke «roodl> tbe'eisA'wildcoBii»oii> aBdoAliie^dge<of th^ 4:;»iiunpp, a Uttie 
loiMly diai^*e4euae Hiat was kwepit thejt hf aa otfler-wiiby Ihey aold bae 
«a*d ^er Ikbbie Faw^ a^d there ^^e Sleeiue cried for a mycjJdn of 
bnmdy, fer lie had iio reftesbmeat the bail day. Tabbie mw e^imest wi' 
himk io take a bile of iaeat» but be oauldna tiii{dL q% nor v^mlA he tiike 
him foot oait ef 4be stiisif^ and took off tbe bnandy wbofely atiwa draughts, 
«Bd iiaiAed ft toast at ea<jh:-^.tfie £nt was, the jneiaory of Sir Jlobeit UeA- 
fflnxwAetf mad nigbt be nevar lie qoiet m bis grave tifl he bad fligh^d bis 
poor bond-tcDont; and ike second was» a bealtb to Alan's Enemy, if be 
would bat get biai baok 4b» pock of giBer, or tell him what came tfty for 
lie «a«r 4he bail woild was like to regaiid him as a thief and a cbea^ and 
be took that wamrtbaa eiraa the ruin of his house and baoU. 

Otk be rode, little caring where. It w«i a dark ai^ tunied, and tbe 
trees made it yet darker, and he let tbe beast take its ain road through the 
wopd ; when, all of a sudden, fioiMa died and wearied that it was iMifore, 
Ibetnag began to spring, and flee, and stead, thatm^yr gndeaire could faai^ 
keep the saddle — Upon tbe wbilk, a bonieman, suddenly siding up beside 
him, *said, ^ Thafs a metde beast of your?, fireend; will you sell him?' — 
80 saying, he touched ibe bone's neck with his riding-wand, and k £q11 into 
its auld heigh-ho of a stumbling trot; ^ Bat his spunk's aooa lOut of Urn, 
I tbink,^ coBdmned the stranger, ^and that's IdLe .mony a mna's ^outage, 
4bat Ibidis be wad do great tlungs tdl be come to tbe proi^." 

My gudesire scarce ^listened to Ibis, but spuned his Jhorse, with ^ Gu^e 
e'en to yxm, freand." 

But it's like the stranger was ane that doesna lightly yield hispqiat ; ^r 
4ide as Steanie liked, he was i^e beside him at the selfs ame pacie. At 
last my gudesire, Staenie Steenson, grew balf angry; aadto aay tqstb, balf 
leared. 

* What is it that ye want with me,tfreend^'' be aaid> ''if ye be a rob- 
ber, I have nae maacy ; if ye be a led onaa, wanting compaoy, I ha^^mie 
besortlomiiDth or speaking; and if ye want to !ken the road, I scarce ken dt 
mysell." 

''If yon will ^ell aie your gri^," aaid the strangsi;, *^I am tone tb#, 
though I have been sair misca^d in the world, amtthe oidylumd Jbr bfl]pii»g 
my friends." 

So my gudeore, to ease his ain heart, mair than ^m any b^pe of help, 
told him £e stosy from beginning to end. 

" Ifs a bard pinch," said the stranger; " but I tbiak loan help you." 

" H youcodd lend the msney, sir,aiid>taLeakngiday— ilkenaAe«tber 
•belp en eartfi,'' said my gudesire. 

"Bat 'there may be some nnder&e earth," said tbe ataangor. " Oomf , 
I'll be fraok wf you ; I could- lend you tbe money on bopd, but »m weoid 
•maybe scn^ my terms. :Now, 1 oan^tell you, that *yaur aula JUofd is 
difbirbed in his gcave by your oames, and the wailing of ^ar fcmily, »aiid 
^^iiyoxk danr venture to go to see him, he will give you the laaeipt" 

My gudesire'B hair stmid on end at this rpcopaaal, but fbe thoi^tifais 

•omputton mi^ be some bamoursome :cbieldithatiwas {trying tofrigbtap 

.him, aiid<mi|^ endwithilending bimitbefomiMy. fiMdes,:he was \mUi 

wi' biandy,.aad'deqp0mt6iwi' distress ; aaddie said, be^badcowage to|p 
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to go to die gate of heO> and a step fartlier, tot tliat receipt—Hie atnoiger 
laired. 

Weel, tbey rode on tfarough the thickest of the wood, when, all of a 
8udden» the hone stopped at the door of a great house ; and, but that he 
knew^the place was ten miles off, my fiidier would hare bought he was at 
Redganntlet Castle. They rode into the outer court-yard, throagh the 
mnckle fietulding yetts, and aneath the auld portcuDis ; and the wlu^e firoot 
of the house was lighted, and there were pip^ and fiddles, and as nmch 
dancing and deray witiiin as used to be in oir Robert's house in Pace and 
Yale, and such high seakms. They lap off, and my gudesire, as seemed 
to him, fieistened his horse to the very ring he had tied him to that monuB^ 
when he gaed to wait on young Sir John. 

'' God \" said my father, '' if Sir Robert*^ death be but a dream !" 

He knocked at ha' door, just as he wont, and his auld acquaintaaee, 
Dougal MacCullum, just after his wont, too,— <»me to (^n the door, and 
said, *' Piper Steenie, are ye there, lad ? Sir Robert has been ciying §or 
you.* 

My gudesire was like a man in a dream— he looked for the stranger^ but 
he was gaen for the time. At last, he just tried to say, *' Ha! Doi^gal 
Driveower, are ye living ? I thought ye had been dead." 

*^ Never fash yoursell wi' me," said Dougal, ^' but look to yoursell ;. and 
see ye tak naething firae onybody here, neither meat, drink, or sillei^ lex- 
cept just the receifrt, just the receipt that is your ain." 

So saying, he led the way out through halls and trances diat were weel 
kenn'd to my gudesire, and into the auld oak pariour ; and there waa as 
much singing of profane sangs, and birling of red wine, and speaking bias- 
phemy and sculduddry, as ever had been in Redgauntlet Castle when it was 
at the bhrthest 

But, Lord take us in keeping! what a set of ghastly reveDera Jh^ 
were that set round that table !— My gudesire kenn'd mony that had knig 
before gane to their place. There was the fierce Middleton, and the 
dissolute Rothes, and the crafty Lauderdale ; and Dalyell, with his bald 
head and a beard to his girdle ; and Earlshall, with Cai^ron's blude on Us 
hand ; and wild Bonshaw, that tied blessed Mr. CargiU's limbs till the blude 
sprung ; and Dumbarton Douglass, the twice-turned trai^ baith to coun- 
try and king. There was the Bluidy Advocate MacKenyie, ^lo, for his 
worldly wit and wisdom, had been to the rest as a god. And there was 
Claveibouse, as beautiful as when he lived, with his long, dark coded 
locks, streaming down to his laced buff-coa^ and his left hand always on 
his right spule blade, to hide the wound that die silver bullet had made. 
He sat apart from them all, and lo<^ed upon them with a melancholy^ 
hau^ty countenance ; while the rest hallooed, and sung, and kiigbed, that 
the room rang. But tiieir smiles were feadidly contorted finom time if> 
time ; and their laughter passed into such wild sounds, as made my gude- 
sire's very nails grow blue, and chilled the marrow in his banes* 

They that waited at the table were just the wicked saving men and 
troopers, dutt had done their work and wicked bidding on earth. These 
was the Lang Lad of the Nethertown, diat helped totiSe Aigyle^ and the 
Bishop's summoner, that they called the De'il's Ratde-bag; and the wtdued 
guardsmen^ in their laced coats ; and die savage Highland Amorite^. that 
shed blood like water; and many a proud serving^man, hanghfy o£ heait, 
and bloody of hand, cringing to die rich, 4uid maJong them wickeder than 
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tfum ihttf woold be; grinding the poor to powder, when fhe rich had bro- 
ken them to fragments. And mony, mony mair were coming and gang- 
ing a' as bu^in their vocation as if they had been alive. 

Sir Robert Redgauntlety in the midst of a' this fearful riot, cried^ wi* a voice 
like thunder, on 8teenie Piper, to come to the board-head where he was 
nttiiie; his legs stretched out before him, and swathed up widi flannel, 
with his hdster pistols beside him, and the great broad-sword rested against 
}da ofaair, jUst as my gudesire had seen him the last time upon earth — the 
Tety cushion for the jack-an-ape was close to him, but the creature itieO 
was not there— ^it wasna its hour it's likely ; for he heard them say as he came 
forward, '^ Is not the major come yet?" And anodier answered, ^ The 
jack-an-«pe will be here betimes the mom." And when my gudesire came 
{brward. Sir Robert, or his ghaist, or the deevil in his iSieness, said, 
* Weel, piper, hae ye set&ed wi' my son for the year's rent T* 

With much ado, my fiither gat breadi to say, that Sir John would 
not settle without his honour's receipt 

* Ye shall hae diat for a tune of the pipes, Steenie," said the appearance 
of Sir Robert,—'' I^ay us up ' Weel hoddled, Luckie.' " 

N«w this was a tone my gudesire learned firae a wariock, that heard it 
wiien they were worshipping Satan at their meetings; and my gudesire 
hftd soeMtimes played it at £e ranting suppers at Redganntlet Casde, but 
nerer very willindy ; and now he grew cauld at the vety name of it, and 
•aid, for excuse, he hadna hiA pipes wi' him ! 

^MaeCuBum, ye limb of Beeliebidi," said the fearfu' Sir Robert, * bring 
Sfoenie the pipes ttat I am keeping for him ! " 

MacGullam brought a pair of pipes might have served the piper Donald 
of die Isles. But he me my gudesire a nudge as he offered diem : and 
looking secredy and closely, iMeenie saw that die chanter was of steel, 
and heated to a white heat ; so he had fair warning not to trust his fingers 
with it So he excused himself acain, and said, he was fiiint and firightened, 
and had not wind anengh to fifl me bag. 

^ llien ye maun eat and drink, Steenie," said the figure ; '^ for we do 
little else here ; and if s iH speaking betwixt a fou man and foJating." 

Now these were the very words that die bloody Eari of Douglas said' to 
keep the King's messenger in hand, while he cut the head off MacLellan of 
Bombie, at & Threave Casde ; and that put Steenie mair and mair on his 
goard. So he qH>ke up like a man, and said he came neither to eat, or 
drink, or make minstrelsy ; but simply for his ain — to ken what was 
come o' the money he had paid, and to geta dischaige for it: and he was 
so stoul4ieaited by this time, that he chamdSir Robert for conscience-sake 
—(he had no power to say the holy name)— and as he hoped for peace and 
vest, to spread no snares for him, but justto give him his ain. 

The appearance gnashed its teeA and lan^d, but it toc^ fipom a large 
poeketbook the receipt and handed to Steenie. '^ Here is your receipt, 
yet pitiinl our ; and for the money, my dog-whelp of a son may go and look 
for it in die Gafs Cradle.'' 

My gudesire uttered mony thanks, and was about to retire, when Sir 
S<>beit roared aloud, ^ Stop though, diou sackdoudlin son of a whore ! I 
am net done with thee. Hbrb we do nothing for nothing: and you must 
return on this very day twelvemonth, to pay your master the homage that 
yon owe me for my protection.'* 

Vox,. I. 27. « E 
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My fsUiier*8 tongtie wbs looted of a sodiienty, and he mUI itami, ^ I 
refer myself to OM'b pleasnte knA not to yooiB." 

He had no sooner nttered the word than atl was dark arooad him ; and 
he simk. on the earth trit^ such a sadden sbodc^ that he lant both bt«ath and 
sense. 

How hmg Steente lay theve^ he eoidd not tell ; but when he cama to 
himsdi, he was lying in the auld kirkyaid of ftedganndet periAinft, joat 
at the door of 4he (amity aisle, and the souieheon oi the aidd kiii§^ Sir 
Robert, hanging over his head; Tl>ete wasadee|>i»oDiiagfogottginM and 
gravestone around him, and Ins horse was feeding ^tedy beiide Ibe 
nister's twa cows. ?^enie would bare thoaght lie wh(4e was a.^' 
bat he had the receipt hi his hand, Curly writtei^ and signed by llie. 
anld Laird ; only the last letters of his aame .were a htfie disordef^, 
written like one seissed with sudden pain. 

Sorely troubled in his mind, he left that draary place, rode throsgb the 
mist to Redgauntlet Castle, and with mach ado he got speech «f the Laind^ 
*^ Well, you dyvour bankrupt,^ was tiie first word, ^ have jom bvought 
me. my rent T* 

* Vio; ^ answered nty gudesire, ^ I have nat ; iMt 1 have braught your 
honour Sir Robert's receipt JoMt:" ^ • i 

"" How> sirrah?— Sif Rofiert's t«oeiptN-¥eiu tdld hk he had Mt giv«» 
ytiu one.** ^ 

^ Will your honour please to see if thait bit Ine ladghl? * 

Sir J(dm looked at every line, and at «Very tetter wiih wmtk attantfob : 
and at lasty at the date, which my gudesire had not obsatv^^— *^ A#m wf 
OMointed pUce," he read, *< ikii twei^-Jlfih iff Nimmber.^^^ Whul 
That is ye^rday ! — ^Vifiain, Ihou minst have gone lo h^ for thisf 
* '^ I got it from yonr honom^s fa&eir^^wheUier he be ia haaveti ot bel, 
t know not," said'Steenie. 

- ** T will delate yon for a wariock lo the Privy Qamdlf* and Sir-laliit. 
^ I will send you to your roaster, (he devi, ^vkk thelKlp^of a tBr4»an«l 
afnAatorc^!" 

^ I intend to delate mysell to the Presb34evy,^ toaid Steeiiia, ^and^rfl 
diem all f have seen bst ni]^ whilk are ^mge tttar for ikttm to jodge of 
dian a borrel man like me.'' 

Sir John paused, composed hhnsefl, and deal^d to hear^thalaH Jri sUiy ; 
and mv gudesire told it hhn from ^oint 16 pointy aa I |tove ttiid ikym 
---woraiblr word, neidker more nor leas. 

Sir John Was dlent again (or a long time^ afvd «t last he said, very oaoK 
posedly, "^ Steenie, this story of yonrs concents the honoairof m al iy #* rt i il a 
flmiBy 1>esides mine ; and if it be a teasmg-maMUg, to keej^ ' y a nmalf ^att 
of my danger, the least yoa can etpect is ijb ha^ refldliot iMft ( fca iai i 
through yourt(nigue, and tbatwtH be as t»d as seaadkig your iaigaia' nvi* a 
,rfed*hot chancer. But yet it may be hroe, 4Stee«lei; an^ if A^ awMy «■( 
up, I vHi) not know whaet to 1hittkofit.-^Biit where «hall w^ fittd the Oalta 
CnMUe ? There are cats enough about the old house, b«it I ^kfaik tk^f 
kitten withoiA flie ceremony of -bed ortyrttdle." 

** We were b^st ask Hutcheon/^ said my "gudesire ; ^ he kew a* te iM 
cpmers about as v^eel ab-^anothet setving-man Aatis Bow*gluitt> and tU 
I wadna Bke to name.* 

Aweel, Ehitcheon, when he was asked, toM then, tliat « nuMiis 4Miet». 
lang disused^ next to the clock-house, t>nly accessible by a kdder^ Afr 6e 
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i^l^il^ mfi on dm mtMByemA 6r tkn^fe HmhMbmttftB^ fWw ciled of 
old the Cat's Cradle. 

^ Thorn wilt J go invMclicid^/ said Sir John ; iumI he 'toofc '(with 
i^^ml^^i»9^99pffmwm heos^toot^ his Micr'gpiBtDlsiTDPitiie^efl^bie^ 
whp9p\iib»y hid lioo nmniie m^ he died^ and haaieiied io thelMiQle- 

U "wm pt dPAgerotis if^a io ohaSb, tar.ibe liu)der wa3 add aad frail^ aiid 
4«^iM cWMB^tf i^vi» ^iwdiL MDmemry up got Sir Johu^ and enlepHl eit die 
i^niaMo^» )iP^q» iui» tlnidy utapptii tbe oafy liMle liglit thaitiKas ia the<1»it 
4wnft S(MP<IJblg4eM fLthiai ti4' inrmgeaace.jnaiBt (jis^fn^ him baob^^iwer 
T-bfM^ PkMA^ ibnie^'f fiatd, md Hatebeoa, iiiat kdld iie laAder^'and 
Siy gndesire that stood beside him^ hears a. loud «ktflloch. A Mpnute ^ttbtr, 
(RirJa^^illgTiAe Itadyipf Ike Jadb«y»«pe ^wn to'tbeoGi, and arictf that 
tb9 ailifp* js limd, aiMi tiiat they «ho«kl oome ap and h«]p ium. And lliere 
uras Ihe^bag <af fitter isnre aneugh, and imsy orta ^ngs beKides, tlMt^iad 
heaa mumg^Qv m»^ « iday. Aftd Sir Mui, when lie hud riped lher4i)r- 
.W9tm%d^ lediipgr ^adwire intp tHht ^bningqnikiiry and ^ook idni'by4be 
bmi, and «ppbe kmdlor )^ Vm, a»d aaid ^e was aopy iie should iMnre 
,cMMili Iw v«<wdi Mid Aat lie ^modd heneaiBr be « gcwd «Mster4o hub, 
jb9 .Biat(0 amfudfi 

'^ Aod n<m> ^te^e^" Mdd 9ir J«hn, J Mmn^ Ais )riAo«i:>of jrMMrs 
IftvidfUitn the'wkoteti^ m^ filtheifa est dk^ aa^ii honeit mffa^iiuLVhimimM, 
4Wfen»ftMrlHS doft^> deaM^la Jae jiiitic»diaMt9ia{iQDr ipa^iike^ 
ftmm ^ P^H^hi^ duilk iB^^lispaBiiionod mea, might Mke b«d conflCniolMs 
upon i^ concemiiig Ids seal's health. ,§b I^udc we imi^tb&t'^wfMke 
had #|dw|i 4>a AS^tM-tm^ '^"Vf^''^ ^^3^ ^4^, and say .na^lhing 
abont your dream in the wood of ritmurkie. You had taken owermickle 
brandy to be very certain about onything; and^ Steenie^ diis receipt, (his 
hand shook while he held it out)««ifii'bitt a queer kind of document, and 
we will do best, I diink, to pui it ^pi^tly ip .the fiiie." 

** Od, but for as quefir H9 it is, if# a'ibe ^mdm I iave for my rent,* 
said my gndesire, who w^^ «|raU» dt May ^, of laiuig the benefit of 8k 
Robert's discharge. 

^ I will bear £e conjhiMs to yaur credit in /the mitli^book, and eive yoa 
a discharge under my own batMi,'' -aaklfKr lohn, ^tp^ that on the spot 
Attd^ Steenie, if you ^an hiM yojtr tongue about this matter, yoa shall sit^ 
from this term downward, at an easier rent" 

'^ Mony dianks to your honour;" sajd St«en!<?, yAiQ luiw easily in what 
eorner th^ wind 8at;'^tio(lMess,l ysjjl )be CP^COMJ^I^^ all your honour's 
oofnmaiids ; only I «tau)4 mBin§ly «|>eak wi' some powerful minister on the 
sobjeot, for I do not like Iht^^ort ^ wmxwm9 of .^ippflMitment whilk your 
iMNkmr's fother '^ 

^ I>o not call die ]|dianloin my'fother^* oa)d ffir Mm, interrupting him. 

^ Weel, dien^ Ae "Udng tiiat was so like him," — said my gndesire! '^ he 
apc^e of my coming back to hkai tiuslime ^mkemoBlb, and if s a weight 
cm my oonscience." 

^Aweel^ then," said Sir John^^if you be so much distressed in your 
mind, you may speak to our minister of the parish ; Jie is a douce man, 
ngards the honour of our fan^jr, ^^d Ae onair Jthat lie may look for some 
patronage from me." 

Wi' that, my ftAfir>roadily ^igwed^iMt^tiw receipt should be burnt, and 
the Laird thoew il into &e chimney with his ain hand. Bom it would not 

3 E 2 
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for tliem, though ; but away it flew up the lumin^ wi' a laiig train of spaikt 
at its tail^ and a hissing noise like a squib. 

My gudesire gaed down to the Manse, and the minister, when he had 
heard the story, said, it was his real opinion, that though my gudesire had 
gane very far in tampering with dangerous omtters, yet, as he had refused 
the devil's arles, (for such was the offer of meat and drink,) and had re- 
fused to do homage, by piping at his bidding, he hoped, that if he kid a 
circumspect walk hereafler, iSttan could take Ktde advantage of what was 
come and gane. .And, indeed, my gudesire, of his ain accord, hsag for- 
swore baith the pipes and the brandy — it was not even till the year was 
out, and the &tal day passed, that he would so much as take tiie fiMfe, w 
drink usquebau^ or tippenny. 

Sir John made up his story about the jack-an-ape as he Kked I 
and some believe till this day that there was no more in the matter 
the filching nature of the brute. Indeed, yell no hinder some to tiireap, 
that it was nane o' the Auld Eoemy that Dougal and my gudesire saw in (he 
Laiid's room, but the. wanchancy creature, only that Major, capering on (he 
coffin; and, as to^e blawing on die Laird's whisde tibat was heitfd after 

.he was dead, the filthy brute could do that as weel as the Laird himii^, if 
not better. But heaven kens the truth, whilk first came out by the nth^ 

, tmr's wife^ after Sir John and her aingndeman were bluth in the moilldfl. 

, And then my gudesire, wha vfzs foiled in his limbs, but not in hia Jiidg- 

: ment or memory — atjeast nothing to speak of — was obliged to tell ^le veal 
narrative to his firiends, for die credit of his gude name. He nnglMf tlie 

. have been diaiged fi>r a waiiock. . ' 

. The Plot of Redganntlet, and our opinion, wffl be found at p. 436. 
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Lovely spirit, hast thoa fled 7 
Art thou nmnber'd with the dead, 
And laid upon diy lowly bed, 

Of eternal rest ! 

Oh ! thou wert so fair aad bright, 
A meteor of unearthly light, 
That burst upon the wondering si^t— 
A vision of the olest ! 

Bat now thy beanties faded lie, 
That lovely face, that sparkling eye. 
To gaze on which was extacy. 

Far too great to last ? 

And that sweet and silver voice, 
Which did every heart rejoice, 
And left us but one only choice — 

To listen and ta love I 

Yes. it did a thrill unpart, 

A thrill that reach'd the inmost heart, 

And made th' entranced lisfner start 

In rapturous surprise: 

Bat that spirit now is flown, 
To those blissful realms unknown, 
Where all who see thee, cao bat own, 
Thou wert too pure for earth ! 



Fiona. 
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BfBMOms OP A YOUNG OREftK FEMALE. 

By Madame Adelaide Alexandre Pamam, Parii. Published by ike 
Author, and by Britsol—Tkivars, 1823. 

We do not give this ironical critique as the announcement of a new 
work> but as a literary anecdote. Altiiough written in French^ and sent 
to us in that language, it is the production of a German^ M. MuUner^ the 
author of the tragedy^ entitled ^ Crime," &c. We are assured it could not 
be pul^shed in Germany, because the hero of the romance is a petty 
Prince of that country. However, M. Mullner has neither named nor de- 
signated him any way ; and he has besides endeavoured, in some degree, 
to defend the Prince of the romance against the attacks of the heroine. 

A young Frenchwoman, the daughter of Greek parents, fourteen years 
of age, made at Paris the conquest of a foreign sovereign. After having ' 
granted to him the last favours, she followed him to his own territory to 
make her fortune at court, that is to say, to be enrolled, accordii^ to his 
promise, amongst the number of his sister^s ladies of honour. Unfortu- 
nately, she was not so placed; the prince, instead of making her fortune, 
Imfait tm' vn eHfaut, as they say, and refused to furnish her with the 
means of living, or of maintaining and educating this little ^cion of an august 
stock. A marriage, such as his rank exacted, determined him to send away the 
youn^ mother from his capital, and when afterwards she was induced to 
return, to endeavour to urge a decision, she was considered importunate, 
insulted in different ways, and at length persecuted to such an extent, that 
she entertained apprehensions for her life, and for that of her child. 

Such is nearly the substance of this well-written romance, which would 
be good, but for the catastrophe. The situation of the heroine having 
changed from good to bad, the reader has a right to expect either a change 
from bad to good, or a tragical conclusion. But wbat does the young 
Greek do? vi^at becomes of her? Does she conceal her shame and her 
misfortunes in a distant country, in order to devote the rest of her life to 
the education of her orphan son ? Does she render him a man truly wor- 
thy of the throne of his fatiier ? Is she finally recompensed for her labours 
and cares, by the poetic justice of heaven? Does the prince, on the death 
of his august spouse, who had given him no heirs, recognise the avenging - 
hand of Sm Deity ? Does he repent within himself? Does he regret hb . 
young Greek, and his natural son ? Does he endeavour to seek them in 
all comers of the universe, to repaur their wrongs by elevating the mother 
to the throne, and securing to the son the rights which a barbarous pre- 
judice would refuse to him ? Or is the heroine enraged at the infidelity of 
her illustrious lover? Does ahfi revenge his cruelty, either upon him, or 
upon herself, or upon both ? Has she, for instance, the courage to play the 
part of Medea, to plunge the poignard into the bosom of her diild, to poi- 
son her august rival, and to wrap the palace in flames? 

Nothing of all this. Finding it impossible to obtain from the Prince the 
money which she desired, and which he had promised to pay her quarterly, 
she returns to France, and, either to repair her broken fortunes, or to re- 
venge herself upon her unfaithful lover, or to attain both objects at once, 
she does nothing better than — publish }ier memoirs, which are thus be- 
fore us. 

The catastrophe is undoabtcdly beneath poetry; it is merely iypogra- 
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pkical, a totally new species of catastrophe^ and one o£ which it woold 
have been impossible lor the ancientB* to conceive like idea, even if typo- 
graphy had been known to them. It was not, indeed, for want of printers 
tfnd hooig^lttA (hat they ^ere igMrimi of this tfvenghrg pnbTklty, \^di, 
by persecuting either vice? or ibily, msfy do so much good to society. It 
apprarsj on the contrary, that they liked it, for the Roman legislation fa- 
. voured it so far as to sanction the rule, Peceata nocentUim nota esse oyNir- 
iei et expedii ; and that amongst the Greeks, Aristoj^hanes employed it with 
the greatest auccess. iThos we know from Plm. Hut Ni^ 36, h^ that Hiis 
inteUectiiid and most mysterious force was then capable of being eil]^oyed 
to produce tragical catastrophes : the poet Hipponax killed two snists wto 
had given him otfence at a spectacle, nmply by means of his satifiial venes, 
tire caustic point o^ which indnced them to resort tor the suicidal eotd. Bot 
tlie ancients knew very well that, in public opinioDy they 60«ld not obtain 
a complete victory over their adversaries, except by having the lan^iefs 
on their side : and in fact, if ever the Kterary pablicadem of a itspTOilcbaUe 
aDtioD cai( answer the purpose of t|>B tragic poignard^ it is only by iftie^na 
of ndiciile. U is dros that &e cataestrophe of this vomaAce appeals to us ill 
conceived, I'be Greek lady, in limiting her vengeance to the poblicsftiMi 
of her memoirs, has die air of wisMog to persuade us that her unfhithfiitand 
paraimoniotm lover is dying of shame and chag^ ^ but she will; not be h^ 
Ut^tdf beciiiine she does nothing but blacken the character of (he Pfince ia 
(liy colours, the dust of which will not fiul to spofl the completion of tke 
amiable painter. 

Ill ad am e P. however, may urge against us one very spedoiiB ob|eo- 
tion. jSljc inay say, pcrhapi^ ' You have passed Judgment uptMi a ranttBce : 
but it is a biographj/ which I have puh&faed :' and in truth, it assumea Umt 
t^ppearance ; she has employed all the resources of the poetic att, t» sev* 
sdade us tfiat the author is ingenioady relating the history of her olvn k£Ai 
Be it so^that would induce us to change our sentenee, but not dor se«iH 
nientj — Is it then a romance diatMadaftie P. publishes? she shnnid hsKW^ 
invenied better.-^Is it the history of her life ? she should hanre Kved bellet'*^ 



A MIRACLB. 

Tdi eity of Bt^ AngeH in Lombardy, has been the dieaM «(f m et^e^ 
wUck Mghl in feali^ to be tended as itiiraD^M. C^ ^ 7tii of 
Apiii died Dbn Vitenfc# Botieai ndttty, <iged 84, #lfciBe liftf vi^is ^ 
easmpliicaiiott #f all die viHum. Wheb it beeottM* AeeeMtty tcrptacr Ifeie 
h9&^ m die coiftn> it wacf ttsmafked widi sluCprise dttit the Aie« ^ die de- 
finct, as well ^ his hands^ were coveted with Ik profuse petafhMktk, and 
HM hisses wei^ epen. The eufate thought pt^er ki tonst^ftehi^ b^ 
suspend the buml^ and caosed the body to l^ meantime placed ki a chapel. 
Ov the ibUdwing day, sbme Msietttifi<} men examined the; body : tliey ibttnd 
aU die liliib* in A stsie ef tlf» gl^atesl fteldbility, whkh ereifted A«sh sd^ 
prise. But, what is hill ttore astottishlffg, a fotttf muh of di6 saibe dff, 
whd bait for ihwy f6MA s«f(di«ed titid<*t die ttfificdon of at tnalady eoiiai. 
deftdl incnfttUd, ah bef^j^ bfiHt^Itt liMd the chapel (tbefij dke^ coip^ wMti 
bad seareely entered the ]^»ey Whefi hervTM ctue4. * The b^y \tte snb^SM 
quendy stfhw^ 10 be mffMHA during ^ve^ dltys^ whd ^i^ idl dik 
tisa eiMed net disagreeable ttnell. We Are t)ot aiNHtr if any odu^ enroll 
as astonishing as those which we have just cited were effected dnrii^ Al^ 
exporaw of thr \^^^^Ommar4$ mipofii JKby Ml. 
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ROTAIi JkOAMEMW 

The present ia the fifty -sixth Eithibitkiii of native talent jnnder the aiuipi' 
c^s of this Ro^l establishmenty and if we were to judge o£ the state pf the 
HAe arts hi tiiis conntfy^ by the specimeiiB here prodaced, wa shoidd fe.et 
disponed to acknowledge that tbe British sohodl had parsed its n»eridia«> 
•Ad was rapidly verging towards its declination ; but the ptojeet of another 1^* 
stiCsftion in the metropolis^ (hr ^encouragement and display dfthe fi|i9 arts» 
i¥]iich was so imperatively called for by the abuses dir mismanagciment at .the 
Royal ^cademy, has been received with such prompt support, that we be- 
lic^ve the parent foundation has found it rather difflcalt, in the present in- 
Mance, to collect sufficient materials to form what they might consider % 
tolerably respectable exhibition. We cannot however help thinking that 
a very large portion of the specimens, which at present decorate &e walk 
of the Academy, reflect but little credit upon the judgment of &e han^tHg 
isommiitee, and, indeed, to speak plainly, are a perfect disgrace to the 
kistitution. 

Besides the general paucity of talent, out of one thonsnnd and Ihiity* 
aeven subjects, nearly six-hundredwre portraiiB, mostly of penons unfcnowit 
to the world ; and among the prodiictioBS of fancy, there are but few gems, 
certainly no brilliants ; we will mention die most striking. 

No. 20, *'The Cherry-seller, a scene at Tnrvey, Bedibrdslure, by W^ 
Collins, R. A." is a pretty pictote, and displays teleat No. 34, <^ Abbe- 
ville — a Jugrler exhibiting his trick, by G. Jones, R. A. elect,^ is ^lefjer^ 
but not equal to the preceding. No. 55, ** Arundel Casde, Uie seat of the 
Duke of Norfolk, by W. Daniel, R. A.* is a very good piotate, both in 
colouring and effect No. 72, " View from i:he Park at Arundel,'^ by the 
same, i^ by no means so well coloured. No. 95> .^ j^ncfao Ptoisa in. the 
apartment of the Duchess, by €. R. Leslie,^' is in many parts extt^tkfijf 
clever. No. 1 10, ^ Smug^era offering run Goods ^ sale or coikcolitewnt^*' . 
and No. 115, " Cottage Toilette, from Allan Ramsay's Gentle Shepherd, 
by D. Wilkie, R A." are by no means equal to his former productions ; and 
No. 113, '' The Widow, by W. Mirfready, R A."is farfrom beingagood 
picture, either in design or execution. No. 139, " Distant View of the 
Marfiatta Country, fh)m Die Soft ObaM between Bombay and - Pla^mh, 
with militarv figures, by W. We«tall, A." exfaiinte v»rf eacteiukdjnary 
sVienery, and is very prettily painted. No. 160, ** Roofaeiter iixim tha Mher 
bblow' the Bridge, by A. W. Caltcott, RA/'is toleraUy godd upe* ih» 
whole, but the middle ground of the picture ie too misty ^ kt diitanee^ 
No. 161, '^ Amorett delivered by Bfitomatt from ite ^mU of Boi^^r^e 
(Spenser*s Fairy Queen), by H,VttmM, It A/' is 4ke ainie iort of dvty" 
smear that we have been Used to see from this mtkt. No« 165, <' lEngUsb 
Travellers attacked by Banditti, on the rtfadio Rome between Oaeta md 
Terracina, by D. Digliton,* is a bold, wcM-ooeneivBd subject, but tbe.eha^ 
l^ctcra arc raAcr coarsdy drawn. No. 251, " Stage Coaoh TravcUers, by 
Rippingille,* aS far as design goes, is extremely good, hnt eertakly it very 
indifferently punted. No. 26i, '' A Hk^datid Clan eMorting the Begar^ 
lia of ScoHand, by D. Dighton,*' is very flat end diftgy. Nd. 885, « Loid 
Patrick Lindesay of th« Byte^, and Lord Wflliam Rutbveii, eoiiq)ettsi||^ 
Mary, Queen of Scots, td sign her Abdictftimi, by W. Attatt/' has smm 
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tobnbb purti, bid upon the wiiole, is tBone. No. 350, ^* Smtet after a 
Storm, by F. Danby/' is ike most extraordimry picture in the coQectkMi ; 
such a pecuBar distribution of black, blue, red, and yellow in streaks;, cer- 
tainly never was placed upon canvas before. 

No. 361, ''TIm Barrier and Village of Passey, near Paiis, by die B«r* 
R. {{.Lancaster," would bave done great credit to a professional artist; smi 
the production of an amateur, it is .admirable. No. 375, ** View «f tte 
High Street, and Lawn Market, Edinburgh, by A. Naysmitli,'* is, periia|Mb 
one of the best pictures in die Exhibition ; had the fore-ground been •ova- 
ddng brighter, the effect would have been greatly improved. 

llere are few other subjects, in the painting department, worthy of notioa ; 
we, therjsfore, proceed to the Ardiitectoral : — No. 844, '* A Geometrical 
Elevation of Pkrt of one of the froi^ of an Idea (an idea we hope it will whtn^ 
remain) for an Imperial Palace to be built in ten years at ^300,000 p«c 
annum, by J. Oandy, A.'* This is one of the strangest compositions evea 

gut togetlver. No. 970, '^ Is a rough Coik Model of a Design for a Clinxvfa^ 
y the same gentleman," in which there is certainly some novelty and good 
effect; we object to Greek churches, but if they are to be buiit, diere ave 
points about this design that may be desirably a{^ropriated ; we do not, 
however, mean to approve the detached steeple. No. 976, '^ A Mcm*- 
mental Device, by J. Bacon," is certainlynot above mediocrity. No. 983, 
'' A Bacchante asleep, in marble, by R. W. Sievier:" this is nearty as laq^ 
as life, and is extremely beautiful ; we are reaUy astonished at this yoong 
artist^ scarcely has three years elapsed since he first took the chisel in hand, 
and we find him in very respectable competition with Chantrey. No. 1006, 
'' Statue of die late Dr. Cyril Jackson, Dean of ChristChmvh :" No. 1008^ 
^Statue of die late Countess of Liverpool :"* No. .1010, '< Statue of die late 
James Watt, by F. Chantrey," we need only say are executed in his osEoal 
style of excellence. No. 1007, ^Statue of die iniant Son of J. Hope, Esq. 
by W. Behnes," is extremely pretty: and 1019, '^ The bust of Faael^ 
in marble, by E. H. Baily, R. A." does much credit to die artist 



MR. PERKINS'S STaAM OUN, 

Hie following short account of what led to die invention of the Steam Gim, 
which is qoite in its infimcy, may n^t be uninteresting. 
** OasKRViifG, while experimenting vndi the generator, that sobstanoes;, 
whether metallic or otherwise, when they rose horn die bottoas of the gene- 
rator throu^ die tube of the stop-cock, were prelected w^ gieat vel^ity ; 
the diought naturally struck me, that widi a propedy oonstiacted gun, pro- 
jectiles mi^ be thrown with great power an4 economy. It also appetted 
to me, that it would at once setde the important question reelecting velo- 
city, as wdl as power, of high ehstic steam. No time was therefore lost in 
eonstmcting a gun, and on the first experiment my most sanguine hopes 
were reaHied, as musketballs, at die rate of 240 per minute, were preceded 
with a velocity equal to gunpowder. I dare not speculate <m the conse- 
quences of this discovery, as I feel satisfied, that the power, economy, and 
simplicity of this agent is sud^ diat one projectile may be found sufficient 
to force any breach, or sink the largest ship, though it gives me great plea- 
sure to hear the opinion, so often repeated, diat this power will be to gun- 
powder, what that has been to the arrow. 
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* T lis¥6 fbnnd diat forfr atmospheres' pressure is equal to gunpowder : viz* 
&■ ounce ball discharged against an iron target from a six-foot barrel about 
oiie-4iiiriy-0econd part smaller than the ball^ was flattened to 21 inches in 
diameter ; and at 45 atmospheres^ its blow against th^ target liquified the 
lead. All ounce ball discharged from a musket with powder, with the com^ 
mon field charge, at the same distance, did not shew more effect. It is saidi 
wi& great plaunbility, that there must be some fallacy in this experiment^ 
lot a^it^takes from 500 to 1000 atmospheres' pressure to propel a ball with 
proper effect with powder, it is asked how can it take but 40 or 50 atmoa: 
pheres of steam to do the same? Having the fact before me, I think I can 
find the reason, which I have no doubt is the same as that^ why fulminating 
powder, although infinitely stronger than gunpowder, will not (though i| 
bnralB the gun), dirow the ball one-twentieth part so far, the power being' 
too instantaneous for projectiles ; gunpowder beinff less so, gives greater 
effect, altfaodgh the mechanical pressure is much less. Steam power 
acHmg with CQiutant pretsure on the ball until it leaves the gvn, in con- 
$efuence of the non-diminishing generation o/*t/, is, I believe the cause of 
the increased effect" 



THE HI8T0RT OF THB DKAB^ 

Thbsb are the generationi of the dead, 

A long, dark, drear, and melancholy race. 
Who with past times and ages long have fled. 

Nor left on earth one solitary trace ! 
Hark! thrt/ the peopled realms a voice proclaims, 

And to the livhig shall ^e sonnd be heard:— 
Behold, he comes 1 in pestUence, in flames, 

In war, in ruin, and in deeds abhorr'd. 

He conies ! the world is qniv'ring at his name, 
He comes, with millions prostrate at his feet, 

Allyield to nim : the migh^ sons of Fame, 
with unknown myriads, m his presence meet 

Lo! where tiie pomp of man is mshing by. 
Fleet as the winds that rock the billowy surge. 

This Is the History of the Dead, that fly 
fHiere Death's unperioos mandates onward urge* 

Talk not of pomp, ye heritors of earth, 

Te gaudy mimics, flattering for;a day, 
To swell his grandeur ages h^l their birui, 

And unborn millions Aiall attest his sway. 

Where are the mighty warriors of yore, 
Where tiie bright spirits that have struck the lyre f 

Where the adventarons legions, that oaoe bore 
The Roman eagle, with a conq'ror's fire ? 

Wliere are the myriads that have seen the sun, 
Since first Death came, with all his train of woe? 

Since Desolation's work was first begun, 
And mad Ambition rollM in blood below? 

All now lie mingled with their native dust, 
Of strength and beanW here no wrecks remain ; 

llion, too, If deem'd uniaithful to thy trust, 
Shalt dwell for aye in bitter, nameless pam. 

Harold. 
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llATKyNAL GALLERY. 



DuBiNo the paM month onr attenfion hts been repeatetfly drawn to the 
interesting and Talualile collection of paintings, recently porchafled by the 
lU^&bn from ^e execntori of the late Mr. Angerstein, and now laid open to 
pobhc inspection in PSedl Mall. The well-known parity of Mr, Angerstein's 
tBBt/t, and hb good fortane in having redeemed from die obscurity of & 
foreign comtry some of the most precioos treasares of genius, had long 
established the celebrity of his Picture Gallery among the lovers of the 
aits ; bat notwithstanding the Hberafity of that gentleman's mind aflowed 
tiie readiest access to his collection, we onrselves had never taken an op- 
portnnity of viating it: it did not come nnder the public view in any diape 
•>— it formed one only of the numeroos rich private collections which (he 
taste and individaal spirit of some of onr di^giiished cqnntrymen have 
brought together in England, and we fDrbore to notice it, and many odien 
under shnw cbtmmstanees, from a feeling of vain regret &at this coontvy, 
vast as is its wealth and unbounded its public spirit, should possess no one 
public establishment connected with the arts and sciences, at all worthy of 
the genius and character of its inhabitaoits : and from Una sweepmg, but not 
indiscriminate censure^ we do not exoept even the British Museum ; for the 
lustre shed on that collection by the Elgin Marbles, and its Library, we 
think insufficient to redeem it from the character of a mere ^jumbling heap 
of auld nick-nackets<'* We repeat that we felt deep regret on this subject. 
The paintings of what are called the old masters are among the noblest mo- 
numents of human art; and we have always thought it above all things 
desirable that the opportunity of seeing them should be universally ex- 
tended ; for by showing what ha$ been done by patient and humble genius, 
they point out what may be done again, and are thus at once ike incen- 
tives and the guides to future exceDenoe. 

Until lately, however, they have in too many instances been guarded 
from view, vrith the most jealous rigidity ; and the circle of the mighty ma- 
gicians has been contracted, and their influence lessened by this monopoly, 
though England is perhaps richer in genuine original paintings, than any 
other cbmitry in Europe. Hie fet step, however, (fisv we would ftun con- 
sider it merely a^^ i^) is now taken to remedy this evfl : we were sor- 
prised that our govemmeat allowed the magnificent Houfffalon Collectioii 
to be purchased by the Emperor of Russia, and it was with no ordinary 
interest, therefore, ikat we received the gratifying information that the pur- 
chase of Mr. Angerstein's small, but select gaUeiy, had beea made, and at 
the comparatively low price of fifty diouscuod pounds. We congratulate 
the nation on this measure, as an auspicious proof of (he growing ctiscecn^ 
ment and good taste of those who are chai^d with the Administration <^ 
public aflia^ ; we believe that we are indebted for St matb immediately to 
the express wish of his Majesty, and that the suggestion originated vnth that 
munificent patron of the arts. Sir Charles Long; and we do think that in 
future ages, when this institution shall be as distinguished for the number as for 
the quakty of the naintings it contains, and when our own artists shall pro- 
duce pictures worthy of being ranked with those of the elder schools ; — wft 
do think, we say, that the establishment of the Naif&naiOaUery will then 
reflect more faollour on the reign of Geo^ the Fourth, and the nineteenth 
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century^ ihan even the long and splendid train of triumphs tenninated by 
tbe crowning glory of Waterloo. 

We hope that tibere are tiMMe among on? nobiUty and gentry who will 
be disposed to mingle their names in the immortality of this measure, and 
by contributing to the treasures of the National Gallery, establish for them- 
selves claims to the eternal gratitude of the country. The valuable coUec- 
tioiis of the Duchess of Dorset, the Marquess of Stafibrd^ Barl Grosvenor, 
Mr. Miles, M. P., Mr. Lambton, M. R, &c &G4 even if added to the Na- 
tional Gallery, would still be a* mnoh tfa^ p gg pw rt y of tkese distinguished 
individuals as at present * whiM tb^ ftdvitntikges t^sttMirg to the arts, and 
the enhancement of the bondf And c^haractei' of the nation would, be incal- 
culable. The effect of such nimairous and varied perfectioM collected in 
one focus, and theur diligent study, with liw lacilitiea which we are certain 
the liberality of the trustees would afford, we flatter ourselves would in, a 
few years enable us to vifit the annual eichibitions of our Academy without 
feeling the blush of diatne on our cheeks, that we should be Englishmen, 
or that such should be tha tx^bdnobtiis of ibe eoUeotive takni of En^h 
artists. We must say that (wkh ooeasionally an efXtstptkm) diese are the 
only feelings excited in our bosom ; imdif we do continue to visit Somerset 
House, it is more from an habitual compliance with dM fashion of the day, 
than from any lingering hope of having tke pleasure to observe the indica- 
tion of dawning genius, or to record any striking or essential advancement 
of the arts. 

But we are wandering from our path, and in fact have been led into so 
many reflections on this to us wmM mtti^tttng mak^oct^ that ite find with 
regret that we have not left m m i teB epttte fbf a de tri l od notice of the 
ei^t^md-thirty paintings which grace the National OaDery. 



HB. OWMSf, OF hkVJktkH* 

Mr. Owbn's objections toCbristiaflihr, aadNew View of 8eciety and Edu- 
cation, refuted by a {Jain statement of fact*, with a hint to Mr. Hamilton, 
of Dahdel, by the Rev. John, Aiton. Baldwin^ Cradock, and Joy, London ; 
James Robertson and €0. Edinbrtrgh* 

Our attention has been directed by the Scottbh Newspapers, to a curious 
Work on Mr. Owen's ol^f^ons to Christianity and New Views of Society 
and Edttcati<ni, by the Rev. John, Aitoo^ Much as had formeriy been writ- 
ten on this subject, the author has struck out quite n new OdUrse, and in 
domg so he has certainly produced the most able refutation of Owbmism 
which has yet appeared. While Mr* Owen's former antagonists have con-t 
fined themselves to abstrwd tmmmingt Mr» Aitim has takes him up upon- 
matten of fact He has shewlii that Mr. CNren*^ WM>k« «(? New Lianaii^, 
were better conducted by his predecessor, Mr. Dale, and that other cotton 
factories in Scotland, are at this hour better managed than that of Mr, 
Owen. He has also answered Mr. Owen's objections in an able and most 
triumphant manner. The whole work is written with candour and moder- 
ation, and displays talents and attainments of no ordinary kind. The work 
is dedicated to Mr. Justice Park, Mr. Justice Bailey, and Mr, Wilberforce*. 
M.P. 
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THK ANHDOTB FOE SOEROW. 



To 



CoBfE, ten me thy sorrow, yoang stranger, 

Whv springs the sad tear to tlmie eye r 
Why from thy ooHmanioBS a rancer. 

Dost tboa steal forth mmotic'd to sigh ! 
Why, Aying from pleasore and gladness. 

Dost diou wander thus lonely to moom ? 
Cone, ten me. Oh ! stranger, the sadness 

With which thy yoong bosom is torn. 

Have the clouds o^ misfortnne o'ershaded, 

Urns early, thy life's rising day f 
Have the sun-beams of pleasure aU faded. 

That promised to brighten thy way? 
Has the friend of thy bosom betray'd thee, 

And does thy proud heart overflow ? 
Come, teU me what sorrow haih made thee 

Thus eaily aequainted with woe. 

Does some long-cherish'd maiden deceive thee ? 

Are love's fairy visions o'erthrown ? 
Does she smUe on another, and leave thee. 

To mourn o'er her falsehood alone? 
Ah 1 stranger, such sorrows are common. 

They're the theme of the minstrel's sad song ; 
He has wept o'er the falsehood of woman. 

Whose speUs have beguU'd him too long. 

And friendship's a soft budding flow'ret, 

That blows in the sun's gleaming ray ; 
WhUe the bright smUes of Fmtime embow'r it. 

Its blossoms spriuf^ thick in our way. 
'Tls a lovely exotic, just filing 

The vase of the heart for a time. 
Life's storms for the buds are too chUHng, 

And it pines for a tenderer dime. 

Ah ! tidnk not, younc stranger, that sorrow 

Has only been plMTd to uIm share : 
JLook forth in the world, and tiiere borrow 

A solace to soften thy care. 
There is some share of anguish oppressing 

The happiest mortal thou'lt see : 
Then with gratitude number each blessing. 

That Nature has shed upon thee I 
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FREDERICK AND MARIA. 



A Fiction, 



In the deligfatAil village of — resided Mr. afid Mrs. B — . They had early 
united their eudUf «iid secular destinies, and had long enjoyed the happi- 
ness of conjugal love, attended by that heart-felt felicity which can only be 
realised and experienced by 'two hearts in union.' Each shared the other's 
cares and anxieties, and. endeavoured to extract a gem from every thorn 
with which their path had been surrounded ; and they unitedly culled all 
the sweets of life ^t are to be gathered, while we pass through the present 
state of existence. And what is comparable to this reciprocfd happiness — 
what can compensate the want of this union? There exists such a mutual 
dependence between die sexes, so much in the one to balance the deficiencies 
of the other; so much in the female of love, of softness, and all indescrib- 
able susceptibilities, to soften, to melt, and to moderate the austerity and 
raoroseness of the man. . It is to be regretted that this obvious fact should 
be doubted by too many of the ' lords of the creation :' they certainly do 
not recollect the originid design of the Creator, that there should ever exist 
a close union and a marked dependence upon each other. Beautifully and 
justly has a living poet said — 

^^The world was sad, the flarden was a wild; 
And man the hermit sigfaM till woman mak'd." 



Maria, an only daughter, was tiie fruit of the union of Mr. and Mrs. B. 
In this young lady were centered their highest hopes and their future feli- 
city. Fostered and educated under tiieir guardianship— caressed and be- 
loved, as some precious boon of Ph>vidence, — tiiey viewed her as a source 
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of perpetual pleasure, moderated (as indeed it was) by the most tender caf«, 
and by continued anxieties. She had attained her nineteenth year ; mud 
her parents seemed to recognise in her character, a concentralkm of klve- 
liness, of amiability, adorned by great mental acquirements. Hec personal 
attractions were not less intereilhig. Her form was pecpiimty captivating; 
rather higher than the middle stature, possessing aU the symmetry q£ her 
sex. Her eye beamed with animation and faeaaty ; her lealwres were at 
once enthusiastic and impressive ; in whatever epbere ^ moved, in what- 
ever company die appeared, her iufluenee and example were f«k juid ac- 
knowMgcd Whflt eye eonld be ijMWiihIc to am^'^immm^ What 
feeUngs could withstand tht «iptivation of «ich » lev^y forpa? . Wfa«t 
heart, what s^nsiMity, could resist muk winniag sweetness^ socb innoceat 
lovebiesB? 

Mazia su;coii|panied her mother to a social fete ; and htrt 'she fiitt be- 
h^d the joaik wlio was to create for her an ideal worid of biisa. On tins 
visit, Ae felt herself awakened to a disposition of senaibifity, wUok ahe 
had tk0M^ of before, b«t had never yU^. Here, adorsed kj aB ^le na- 
tive grace of early rannhood, was Frederick H — ; he iqmiided at the 
dance — he cheered by his doquence the moments of pkaMnre«-ltt8 eye 
caught ^tuA of Maria, and eadi felt the ibrce of persoaai attractions. 
They spoke not nowof love ; but the fiery gjances of tbehr eyes, die ma- 
tual expression of delight, the emanations of tenderness that caniMt be 
described, all united simultaneously to inflame their affections, which obvi- 
ously received vigour from the cordiali^ ^ tfar recipients. Love hj de- 
grees seized their tender hearts, and held both in delightful ci4[>tivity. 

As Maria was the idol of the nei^bouriiood, die beauty and ornament 
of her species, Frederick also was the respecteble representative of the 
jj^fistine «xcettence of his prpgenkors; as hsrmind embodied <be bpOiant, 
the oDalamplative> and the iatecestiB^;'*-ao the mental fecnUies -of Frsdnid^ 
wrere ^d^ j^mtursd and intelligent If her disposition wns calm, and gen- 
tle, he abt pasBessed*^a di^^nity and mildness^pn^ who had brti^it aQ 
the ufdiaUowad, unruly passions of his bosom under the controlof t^aao^ 
tand pwciple. 

With ihstt? vumflaritiasaad^dews, they l^ecame moa^ apd iqMe 4ev(4- 
:edly attod>ed to^oach other. They &equeiitly tcaversed the a4ia«^at fiehb 
■in 4sU§^tf«l cemmunioa and intercourse. In Pcederick's coo^i^u^^ and 
^en hiugixig upon his wm,^ Maria beheld (more 4ittentiv«ly than av^) the 
liehbeaaty oC Aatuse; ahe perceiveda charm in evexy breeie^Ajichnaas 
•iniei»iy flower, a pleasure unutterable in evecr descriptian Ihat bsr Kra- 
«deritfk sa?e. An aofiient oak now beais the wuracten ^MiaxA*" ipsav^ 
theas by a hand deady assooiated with her. Every sentiiaffit^ fidi^ 
mni lova was anvakaaed whan she invokmtarily glanced $t his cooataaaaai^ 
Mad a AWIar se at i a i e nt and feeling arose in the mind of Jlradeock- 

Frederick's father was a merchant — shrewd, specu]atifa,aad airtiva. 
Gold was his idol ; and to that shrine he fervendy bowed. He had con- 
aideiable property ia fiallaad $ and it waff ivitkAe.9Paalaft difficidtj, that 
about six months aAar 4he •vaainieRoamMit of Wv%4mUkh attachment to 
Maria, Mr. H. prevailed on him to leave his native country, and to paas 
arerta tbecoiMinan^ to fom wmtigm^akk mi flipm«knddMt4Miiga 
aaaneadians. 

OmikmMt^ Jaly» Vtt4imck^nm^ laane SaglwiA^ it Jiad been m 
aaa^edtkatAedagr hefesa im depanlm skorid Iw^iMHit W9*Mifia. It 
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Was Ml eaiUMt wuAi to offer }m IuumI, bis lieart^ his all for ber aceeptanoe, 
and to gain a ooiifinnatibn of Iris Wislies ; for ^e all lovers, he was smpi- 
ekras and jealooA. A rival ho Ifaongbt ni^i appear; an antagonist might 
iiifiuence'^ waa neeessaty, he tbooght, permanendy to secnre, by aome 
true^ allhottgh nbnmial sigiuture^ €ie object of bis afifec ti on s . 



- Yesy although 



The noble jaind Is ever pnae to tnut, 

Yet love with fond mixilki9 !• Johi'4, 

And timid (eaderacet it oft oijast ; 

The eoMneM which U dveais too prompt to find, 

And torture the too susceptible mind. 

Heaee rose a gloom yrbkh oft o'er Frodeiick slol^ 

Lest she he loved, unmhidful or unkind^ 

iSbould careless slight affection's soft control, 

Or he, long vfrsent, Vsse fafis influeace cT^r her souK 



Hie 5|fli of My va» a aifiatnWo day, Tha mm diffiiaad its mdiaaoe 
all around ; the sky was serene, the atmosphere pure and exhilarating; te 
beafettiQi of aature seenaad 4o faave attained their dimax ; aad evtiy thihg 
waajoirely aad detigbtfid^ FVcderick^ rctoWing ia bis mind anticipa4Hl 
p l o a a a w^ faaid Macbed tbe idlkge of <—«*<• oa hit kotpt, bafiNs ba laiagimffdl 
be bad proceeded batf way* He asaa laBogniaBd ihe smiks af bis Maria, 
vha »aa attbie :wi«deir, capedMfi^ his ardnld; iwbea the ^oaaliDg kiss froai 
her and her mother cordially welcomed him into the house. 

Both Frederick and Maria had anticipated this day with the most pleas- 
ing associations, widi feelii^ of 4c4^t, as well as tretnojons anxiety ; the 
former sensation arising from the Jeticity of m^al endearments, and the 
latter from tiie idea of an ppfNTQac^Hng ae|>anition> l^eir walks through 
the woods and the parks were tiierefore attended at the same time with an 
appearance of happy nsttemtiaii^ and «ritb a aensilrre IMiiag tMiwuii the 
ftibnpe. lliey wisely, however, allowed tbc fveiient enjoymcat te piapoa»- 
derate, and, as faras possibte, let the future be cbsvegarded. The aeaaoa> teo> 
tbe seene, and die air, were aU fiMroarable la iw i donioss and sentineat 
Nav«r bad Frederiok seen Mam so 4ovely, 00 attracdtte. Ixwa appealed tbe 
very eaBeace and aonl <ef her boa a ty ; a genoiae emotion e w aaa ting Aap 
e^vary leol^ from every smile, aad difKen^ a sevt of spiiitoAl lovdinefla 
aManM b^r fon^* 

Whea pteaaire sparkles in the cap of ye atb . 

And the gay hours on downy wings advance | 

Oh ! then 'tis sweet to hear the lip of tmtb 

Breath the soft vows of love ; sweet to entrance 

The raptnr'd soni by intermingled glanoe 

Of mutual btka; 9weet amldreseate boaiats, 

lied by the hand af love, to weave tbe daaoc^ 

Or unmolested crop lifers fairy flowers, 

Or bask in joy's bngbt sun, thro' calm unclouded hours. 

'^ Ah, my love P (uttered Frederick, perceiving a sigb beave from her 
boeom,) ''do not doubt my return to complete our happiness, by an indis- 
soluble union at tbe altar! He who has me winds md (be waves under 
bis control, will surely vouchsafe my speedy retrogression. Doubt not, my 
dear: alW me again to avow that nodung but tbe entire aoknefvledge- 
mentof yoor affiBc4ions as my own, will comfort, wiQ sostaianie in my 
absence, and notlung but die assurance diat I am die lord of your heart will 
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support me under the varied conflicts of tins life." To dus sisoone rtowiI 
of his feelings Maria yielded her entire acquiescence. In die smile which 
mingled with her confession— the &int resistance with which she suffered him 
to clasp her to his bosom, in a lover's innocent, though ardent embrace — in 
the expressive diarms of her lovely countenance, — ^in all these pleasing in- 
timations, Frederick easily read her gratified acceptance of his vows. 

Oh, who the exquisUe ddigfat can teU, 
The joy such mutual confidence fanparts ; 
Or who can paint the charm unspeakable, 
Whkh links in tender bends two fiuthful hearts? 

The remaining part of the day was spent in a re-Iteration of their attach- 
ment; and evenr adventitious circumstance conspired to aid the (ascinatiott 
on both sides. At the dance, by the harp, in company, and in hilarity, their 
delight was most exquisite, and seemed by its force and attraction severely 
to embitter the hour of parting, and to cement them more closely to eadi 
other. 

Time passes swiflly with the happy— the doods seemed to break for day, 
when at length they were separated. Frederick repaired to his home ; 
Maria to her chamber; but both sought repose in vain. Maiia, qnto hap* 
py in the idea of her present engagement, sat very like a miser, to oowit, 
to ruminate over her store of ln^ppiness, and to Inxoriate in her wcnhh of 
bliss. 

Enough has heaven ordainM of good below, 
To tempt our tarriance in tliis lov'd retreat ; 
Enough has heaven designed of ill below, 
To muLe us languish for a liappier seat. 

Maria, whilst she was thus happy, could not help picturing |o her agitated 
imagination the mighty ocean, its dangers and its terrors. She dionght he 
was stmgding with contending elements, and foncied that he m^t never 
return. She became discomposed and restless ; but resolved to raise wp 
her mind with the hope of frequently hearing firom her lover, and to reflect 
■pon die proceedings of this evening as onemostdear in tender associalioM. 
—Frederick, althoug|i he had secured (as he thought) the fiiir object of Ms 
love, was for firom being tranquil. Hie extent of his conumssimi, the un- 
certain duration of his absence, and the fatigues to which he might be ex- 
posed, precluded the refi-eshment of sleep, which the activities of the day, 
and the exhaustion of nature, demanded. 

The day appeared, and found him unrefi^shed. There was no alterna- 
tive.' This was the morning of his departure. The boat on the beach was 
waiting his arrival ; the saik were ready to be unfuried, and eveiy prepa- 
ration was finished. The kiss firom his modier seemed to linger on his lips; ' 
he sighed, and thought of his Maria, and^veiy rekctandy obeyed the wish 
of the detain, that no time might be lost The boat moved off, and with 
it the tears and sighs of Frederick. 

There's sometliing awful in the word adieu. 
When breath'd to those we love so true. 

Frederick, in the vessel, found himself dull and lonely. He Mt himself 
among strangers ; and be dissipated the monotonous insipidity and gloon 
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of the voyage, foj wriiing letters and poetical essays, dedicated to his dear 
Maria* 

When distant far from those we Idve, 

Is there a charm the heart can fetter? 
When months roll on^ and still we rove. 

Is there a cure ? O yes— a Letter. 

At the expiration of three months, two packets weire received, one *a(l' 
dressed to Maria, and the odier to his fiUher. The ibrmer contained bb 
mental exercises, and spoke of unalienated affection, unmoved fidelity, and 
die intensity of hig love. ' Yes, my dear, (said he, in one of his lettens), tht 
vivid pleasure that I often realke on reviewing the pleaabg scenes and ia- 
terviewB we had together, whilst in my native coimtry-^whea 



I did look 



Into thine eyes and on thy cheek, and took 

A dranght of love ; for the thought did ever cull 

Some fancied chaim, thon wast so beautiful — 

is more sweetly felt than described; and should we never see each other on 
this side of the undrawn veil of eternity, may it be our happiness ultimately 
to ^q)erienee the full fniition of etemsd joy in heaven ! 

' Adieu, adieu ? 

' Frbdibick.' 

The communications to his fathet were llAuted.chie^y to buuness and 
pnrchajies. 

Most of what Frederick had written accorded exactly with the wishes of 
the old gentleman ; but| contrary to his son's wishes^ he re{4ied by giving 
renewed directions, and requested that he woidd prolong his stay for a coi^ 
siderable time^ in order to carry more effectiiidly. his schemes into execu* 
tion^ and more particulariy to consolidate his foreign property^ Maria ii^ 
closed her answer^ and some presents to herlover^ in the same, packet 

Frederick had waited, in anxious expectation, the arrival of a parcel 
from Rn^and ; and, as he was sitting solitary at breakfast one morning, 
the above packet was presented. It seemed to infuse new life into his yw^ 
He impatiently tore open the seal, and was glad to hear that Maria was 
well, quite welL She also sent him several Mttle articles, which she wished 
him to view as pledges of her supreme regard : . they consisted chiefly of a 
box, beautifulfy painted and decorated on the exterior, and a, portrait of her^ 
self, taken since his departure, and inclosed in a silver case, the produc* 
tion of her own ingenuity, and made by her own fair hands. These proo& 
of love for a time made him happy. But when he read his father's letter, 
lie was mortified to find him unyielding to the idea of his return. He loved 
his native country, aiid still more the dear object that inhabited it Maria 
was indeed the iUumined polar star, to which all his tljougfats, all his wishes 
pointed ; and to continue in exile for six years widiout seeing herj which 
nis father seemed to require, was more dian he could bear. 

Months rolled on in this manner ; and Frederick attended to business 
Vfittk reluctance — with less diligence. Intense thought preyed upon his 
spirits : it paralysed his exertions ; and, together with &e inclemency of the 
climate, and the influence of separation from friends, he gradually declined 
into a consumption. The complaint baffled the aid of medicine ; and he at 

Vx)L. I. 28. 2 F 
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lengA fefl a victim to disease^ when lie fiad acsroely com(sleted kig t#9iily- 
third year. 

Tfot long before hid deifiiie, he addfiMsed ia kconi^ letter to Bfaria ; H 
waa as follows : — 

' My dear Makia, 

< You wBI be aurpiised aad grieved when yon ilHid the conlento of tins. 
it ik written with a hanH tremUing in death; its writer may^ before It 
^ettchea you^ be an inhabitaht of & grave. My affliction and <fiaordsr 
liaye entively f r u a t r at edtfae efforts of the focidly : -mypenon isqaiter ed ncei, 
exhantted^ and emaciated: I feel one regret — that my pHfow has not been 
soodied^ mymindeomforted^ by having you dafly at my bed^nde. I ^kkak I 
should have died more serenely, when perceiving your smiles still attending 
me. I wish I could write more— I am worn out hj this exertion — ^my love 
only moves the pen. When you are able to sustain the trial, communi- 
cate the particukn of this to my parents ; and believe me, I am your's, and 
your's alone, even in the * nnkB of death.' 

* Fkedkrigk.' 

The inteUigence of his melancholy fote excited the keenest regret Hk 
mother felt & loss severely. and tenderiy ; his fo^r r^retted the inflexibi- 
lity of his own mind. But Maria was most acut^ pained; nothing was 
compahd>le to her distress. She had centred all ideas of happiness on 
F^rederick — in him she seemed * to live, and move, and have her being/ It is 
no Wonder, that she sutfered so much — nothing in feet, after this dolefol 
letter reached her, could alleviate her sufierings. She fell into a kmd 
of mental despair, and sometimes into a p a ro xysm of angnisli. For months, 
she was delhnoiis. Atthe returns of her lucid moDMnts, when she paitiifiy 
veoovered her physical animation, she would walk over tiie frequented paths 
that she had previously trodden with her Frederick, and she would recaH 
to her memory his manly, yet affectionate image, and trac^, m het it^jitMed 
imagination, the lineaments of his countenance. Ins smile, his pleairing ac- 
cents, and his tenderness. 

We cannot boast tiie descriptive talenta of some df Cfat contemporariea, 
or we might here enter into all the feelnigs> sensilMlitiea, srad cfaangea, Aat 
Maria endured, while she passed tinongh^ varied gradtetionadf a dedine; 
but, as diis might not be sufficiently interesting t6 our readers, we must 
close this sketch by adifing, diat tiie thought that Fre^^ck had remained 
foidifol to his vows brought to her mind habitual consolation. Society tS- 
forded her no solace ; it conveyed to her none of the ddightfnl asioctations 
that are more sweetly felt, more tenderiy realked, in other cased than de^ 
scription can pourtray. A continued and insuperable famgour preyed upon 
her sjpmts. Subsequently, however, amidst tiie darkness and dreubneaa of 
a sidL ehamber, Ae learned to derive her only cotiifort frte the river 
tiiat maketh glad the city of God. — Ekre she was encouraged by hope — 
kert she was supremely blessed — and after experiencing me suffickncyof 
this blessedness, she passed the vale of death, cheered amfdft it gfoom vlrith 
the consolations which are afforded by vital chrisiiaiuty to its foStfafol pio- 
fonois. 

Early, bright, transient, chaste as momiog dew, 
She sparkled, was exhalM, and went to heaven. 
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Nmnben followed her remams to the grave. They regretted Aty could 
not rertore life to a creature so lovely. Her monoment hea frequently wit- 
neased a silent meditation similar to the following: Ah, she i& gone ! She 
who was like the stately cedar — tall and majestic ; putting forth her tender 
branches, and blooming divinely &ir, the most (ragrant flower of intellee- 
tn^l excellence. But the rou^ and pnming hand of death nipped the early 
blc^om, blighted the tender shoot, and huiled the lovely plant from it^ 
proud pre-eminence ; or (should it not rather be said?) transplanted it froqii 
the ungenial clime of the present world to the earden of God, to.blooyp 
with unfiiding beauty, and, under the more ^kiiaf influence of eternal suv^ 
mature the golden tree. 



ADDKB8S TO A SNOW-DROP. 

N» sorrow sore can touch thy heart, 
O'tr forms like thioe no woes prevaU ; 
Why tbi^n reelines thy beaoteoas head. 
And why art thou so pale t 

Alas! L^err, and thoumay'st feel 
The griefs, which hvman oosoms know : 
To fiuiGiy's eye indeed thou seem'st 
To sip the dew of woe. 

I fondly thought (who did not think f) 
That sorrow was onknoivn to thee. . 
YetWl»r.f who knows not that thb world 
. Is foU of misery? 

fs^n would I know thy cause of ^ief ; 
ain would I hear thy heavy tale : 
No common anguish wrin^ thy soul, 
Thou art so wondrous pale ! 

Perhaps thou hadst son^e ifav'rite flow'r, 
That grew enamoorod at thy side, — 
Swept by. the chittrng winds, It drooped, 
It withered, and it died. 

Att^^^M by some ^ludietflower^ 
PerJN4»s h scorned thy modi^t state. 
Flew to some blossoms^of high birth, 
.And left thee descHate. 
If it be thns, thou well mayst mourn : 
I know what uaags th^ heart assail ; 
Severer Woe dioa need'^ not fear, 

I wonder not thou'rt pale* , ^ . 
Ii(MM( have I stec^ped nqr eoufih in tears, 
And still I find no end of grief ; 
Poor flow'r. deserted as we are, 

*TU death must bring relief. 
And there I envy thee ; for thou 
Wm fiiish. soon thy sad cteeer^ 
WbUe I, perhaps, may.linger on, 

Through many a tedious year. ; 
Oh! Mary, if these hapless lines 
Should catch by chance thy careless eye, 
Thonltteafn I cannot cettse to Jove, 

Though, Mary, I can die! 

2 F 2 
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BEDGACN'^LET, 

By the Author of"** Waverley." Hurst, Robinson, and Co. London. 
Archibald Constable and Co. Edinburgh, 

By the extract we have given from the above work, ^pageAOd, omrreaden 
will be qualified to form a true estimate of the * Great Unknown.* The 
following is a hasty sketch of the plot^ which is not without considerabla 
intricacy, and is chiefly told through the medium of an epistolary corres- 
pondence. 

The first volume consists entirely of a correspondence between the two 
younger heroes of the tale — Darsie Latimer, and Alan Fairford. The lat- 
ter is the son of Sanders Fairford, a Scotch lawyer, die guardian of Darsie. 

The two youths had been brought up together at school and college, and 
were connected by a friendship of a more than ordinary warmth. Alan, 
however, is a severe student, and Darsie a wild and extravagant, but warm- 
hearted, honest youth. He is ignorant of his parents, and the thought of 
bis loneliness in the worid flings, at times, a shade of melancholy over hia 
character, which constitutes his principid claim to the sympathy of tbe 
reader. 

On the shores of the Solway, he passes by the tide of the Laird of the 
Lochs, and is supposed by the neighbours to be the leader of a powerful 
gang of smuggling fishermen ; but a dim cloud of mystery Ikngs over him 
and his pursuits. 

Every thing, however, is mystery that relates to Darsie. A young, £ur, 
elegant lady, calling herself ^ Green Mande,** visits Fairford, to interest him 
in behalf of his friend Darsie, who is in some peril, from his proximity to 
England, (at Solway) he having been cautioned not to trust himself in that 
country. We cannot spare time to note any of the litde adventures of Dar- 
sie, in Dumfrieshire, which after all are very uninteresting and protracted. 
A blind fiddler tells him a story which turns upon the fortunes of the Red- 
gaundets, who were leading Jacobites during the wan of die Pretender. — 
Notwithstanding the connection between the story and the Redgauntlet 
family, they are but slighdy and uninterestingly introduced. At Brockenbun 
— the residence of the stranger— Darne sees the Green-manded lady, and 
is taken with her beauty and youth. In the meantime old Sanders Fahrfocd 
is desirous that his son Alan should become a great lawyer. Li this all Ivs 
hopes ar0 centred. Alan makes his maiden speech, dii^)layB very consideraUe 
talents, afid excites a strong interest in his favour. In the midst of his we^, 
he reads, by mistake — a letter which contains the news of Daisie's captt- 
▼ity, and possible murder, by the Solway fishermen. Alan rushes suddenly 
out of court, and leaves Edinburgh in search of his missing friend. We are 
now fumidied widi the journal of Darsie, containing the details of an en- 
counter with the fishermen, and his imprisonment The leader of thb band of 
smu|;gler8 was the same mysterious stranger. In his house, he is confined 
under the pretext of insanity, and during that period he writes his journaL 
From an examination before a silly magistrate, it appears that the strainer 
is the Herries of Birvenswork, mentioned in Young Fairford's letter, and 
from subsequent conversations, it is made equally dear that he is one of the 
lairds of Redgaundet, and a i^^ilative of Darsie. Fairford's researches afier 
his friend approximate to something like success, and he catches some oc- 
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casional gleams of inforraation reepeoting Redgauntlet He is introduced 
to smugglersy add Jacobites, and visits Cumberland in search of Darsie, 
who is mixed up in the schemes of Redgaundet He finds that the Green- 
tiiantled Lady is his only sister Lilias, and that he himself is the heir to the 
title and estates of the family. We must not interrupt our analysis, or we 
would give a passage from the narrative of Lilias, respecting her conduct 
at the coronation of George II. 

Redgauntlet endeavours to mix up Darsie (now Sir Arthur) in his pro- 
jects of rebellion, though in vain. He is presented to Charles Edward, who 
had arrived in Elngland on the iivvitation of some of his old partisans ; but 
the attempt to excite a new insurrection is abortive. The Pretender quits 
En^and, and Redgauntlet goes with him. Sir Arthur attaches himself to 
the house of Hanover ; his sister marries Alan Fairford, and wi^ this the 
story ends. 

Our opinion of Redgaundet, is not one diat the author need be proud 
of; we need not look at the tide page to be informed it is by the author of 
Waverley, for it bears within sufficient testimony ; but those brilliant and 
glowing descriptions — energetic sentiments — graphic delineations of charac- 
ter—- 'and dramatic effect, that generally distinguish the Scotch Novels, do 
not characterize the last Redgaundet treads on the heels of St Ronan's 
Well, not only in regard to the space of time that has elapsed between the 
two, but also in regard to Tnerit, Need we express any further opinion? if 
we must, it is, that we hold it no higher regard than Peter Pindar's razors, 
which were ** made to sell.** The work is evidendy intended more for the 
Booksellers, than the public : but however, from the small interest it has 
excited, we believe all parties concerned in its publication will find, that it 
is even in the power of him who possesses the highest share of reputation to 
lose it, and that however great a favourite author may be with the worid, 
his mistress will be found too capricious for him to relax hb endeavours, to 
secure her permanent regard. 



DEAN SWIFT. 



Dean SWipt being once upon a journey, attended by a servant, they put 
up at an inn, where they lodged all night In the morning the Dean called 
for his boots ; the servant immediately took them to him : when the Dean 
saiw them— ** How is this, Tom," says he, ^ my boots are not cleaned?" 
* No, sir," replied Tom — *^ as you are going to ride, I thought they would 
soon be dirty again.** — ** Very well ; go and get die horses ready.* * The 
servant obeyed his orders, and in the mean time die Dean desired the land- 
lord to let him have no breakfast When Tom returned, the Dedn asked if 
the horses were ready?—* Yes, sir." " Go and bring them out then." — * I 
have not had my breakfast yet, sir." — '^ Oh ! no matter for that -, if you had 
it, you soon would be hungry again." — They then mounted and rode off: 
as they rode, the Dean pu&d a book out of his pocket, and fell to reading. 
A gentieman met them, and seeing the Dean reading, was not willing to 
distiirb him, but passed by till he met the servant ** Who is that gentie- 
man?" said he. — ** Tia my master, sir." — "I know that, you blockhead— 
but v/here are you going?' "To heaven, sir." — "How do you know diat?" 
"Because I am lasting, and my master is praying; so I thmk we are in the 
right road to tfcat place." 
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Some AccouKT of die Life of the late Gilbert Earlk, Esq. Writta 
by himaett London, 1824 C. Knigbt, 8vo. ^^' 

This fictitious story may be told in a few words. Gilbeft Eaile fidb in 
loye with a beantiful and accomplished lady : tiiat lady is die wife of aoo- 
Aer: her husband is ignorant and brutal: she hates him, and loves fte 
hcto of the tale : their love is first platonic, and then practieal ; a mMk 
afterwards the husband dies, and marriage legitimates tfieir passion ; thisv 
anticiptlition of the' legal period, however, ana the memory of 6ieir mdikb 
6f sinning, renders them wretched : she dies of a decline, and he Irrea fte 
Victim of tetnorse'. — Over the whole tale are spread a morbid sensihQiijr^ 
tnth which we cannot sympathi^, and a nuserable gloom^ which rendm 
Afe perusal of the work painful tp the reader. There is sbmefluhg even' 
tASiAsicai and absurd in th6 distress of the lovers being caused only l^' 
their mistake as to time, and in their sin or their sanctity d^n^BJ^ so 
much on a mere difference of date. As the work is nevertheless pvetty 
w^n wittten, bateing die affectatioh of F^nch phrases^ vve extract its moie 
interesting passages. 

* The room was very crowded; it was a musical party, but I chanced to 
arrive just at the termmation of a song, so that sotaie short time passed in' 
that general hum of conversation which commonly intervenes between ^m 
pieces of music at a concert But of a sudden, (here was an endeavovr 
m obtain silence — some one was going to sing. I was engaged m convei<- 
sation, and did not pay much attention to the prelude, which was played on 
a harp. It was a simple air, just played over, as it seemed, fo g^ve the 
l^ey tu the singet, and to accord the instrument to the voice ; but, as I have 
said, I continued my conversation, heeding it but litde. I happened to be 
BJ;>eaking on some subject that interested me ; and I continued tallMiig ear- 
iiesdy, but par bienteance, in a low tone of voice, when the sin§;er b^an. 
I stopped mstantly ; the most perfect silence by this time reijgiied in the 
room, and gave full effect to the notes of a voice, clearer, fuller, andbr, kr 
more sweet, than any I had ever heard. The song was of that style wUch 
may be termed pensive gaiety ; which may be supposed to speak the fed- 
itii^ii uf K^i^v. It »iu rally joyous and buoyant, out saddened by the visitBlkNi of 
early aarrow. "Hie singer gave — what is so rare — the words of tl^ aong 
with the uttuojit distinctness; and they were uttered with a tmtfi of feeiiiMr 
and express kon ^Uich, added to the wild, simple, and beautiful air to whi» 
they were breathed, sank to my very soul. There was, however, no pa- 
rade of Tectrng — iioae of that (£splayed and spurious sensibility vHnch ao 
often reigns In the almosphere of piano-fortes. The song was of a. tender 
and regretful < aaf^ and it was given as if the singer understood and.Mt it 
•^QO more. I etond motionless; my ears were drinking in tl^ sweetest * 
and most touching jaonnds I had ever heard^ and I scarce^ allowed myself 
to breathe, Ee»t 1 raight impede the slightest note reachii^ me. l^y 
delight in music had always been something pas8ionate^*-4iot scient^o, da- 
bormte, compter luosic, which means nothing^ and feels, nodiiiig^ and 
makes nothing understood and felt — but music such as dus, where pbetiy 
and sound join their sweetest and strongest powers, to enchant the senses^ 
and enthrall the stJiU. ' " 

P^ I was so engrossed while the song lasted^ that I never thought of. the 
smger. I was standing in a corner of the room, where I had be^ taDpag 
to my friend, shut in, as it were, by a pillar; so that, firom the ciowd.of 
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\ o<4iected before me, I coald see no more than the top of the harp. 
Sut of this I was scarcely aware^ until the music had ceased, and a long 
-deeprdrawn respiration had relieved me from pleasure which had almost 
lie^^wie oppi}998ive. Th^n, I began to desire to see her from whose lips 
•och sQ«nds could flow> and I strove to extricate myself from the crowd. 
1 waa some little time accomplishing this — but when I did, I came at once 
fn fii|l fjght cC a creature, of a beauty,, a^ch as my eyes had never rested 
Pipon belpre* She waa seated by the side of the harp, receiving the praises 
;^n^iich were ^atnraUy b^ing dealt forth most lavishly. Her cheek was a 
J^itde fluahed, and. her eye glistened in a manner which shewed that she 
w^ tipuched by the im^cKpoatio^ of sncoe^s, aivi of the consciousness of the 
fkeen, admiration which she excited* But the expression of a glance whidi 
fihe noMT and then.qfist on those around her, and a sort of shiide whidi, at 
ii^rvals, passed over the brightness of her comntenaece, sufficed to shew, 
jtbaVthc^i^ die couU not but eiyoy tiie homage paid her, yet she Inlly 
kne^w how. hollow and wprtl^ess it wa?. This was plain to me, as I gazed 
jlftai^ her foqe of,hea]rei|ly beauty ^ i^d I waa just thei\, as may be svlp- 
posed, in no mood to judge severely. No— I thought — I still think — 
iiKtafi ^n0iio^fi of ypnng a^d womanly, yaivty, far more than outwei^ed 
by the coimtervaiUog feelings I hav<e described. Succis de socUU are, 
beyond all thiogs^ likely and able to make giddy a youthful brain. I be- 
lievj^ tjiere are 4^w who wovildnpt have eiyoyed the incense as she did — 
\ ain swe there are few who at saph a moment would have felt its .light 
ltralve,and have sighed for .soiaethi^g ^ higher and better than this. 

** ^ow boautilul I thought Eleanor then — how beautiful she really was ! 
-rraftd thatr too>^ of a beaajty excliwvely, even strangely individual. I 
l^ave, during the course of my life, se^n some wo^oen who were her equals 
r~one or two who, strictly, periiaps, were Iwr superiors, in beauty. But I 
9^yec eithir b^ore or wmfh knew any 0Ae> ifi die least degree, Hke hen 
Uer eye, espc^cially, was such as I never saw in any other person. It was 
fi faW» beairtiAil bliie eye,, bilt vp|h all — ^with more than all — the fire and 
^qiV^ of. a d^ one, I can see it at this moment, beaming on me vrith 
fl^^ spfbi^sii of trader affection — with the flashing of passionate love. I 
^919^4^ it brigbt with the feacfel brightness of agony — subdued in the me- 
buicMy mildi^eas of ^rrow. I can s^e it as if curdled and frozen in the 
f^dldiieq^ and dinyiess of death ! Oh, it is the human eye which bestows 
d^eatin^ expression uppn the human cpuntens^^ce ! — it is that which gives 
the immaierial spipjt to actual vision — which enables us to see the soul. 
}lenc^, in all.ouir re<;q|lectioos of one we have loved, it is the look which 
is ever the, ipiost present — for that places ber before us, body and mind at 
oi»ce« Yes» I can see her now — her tall and roui^ded form, possessed be- 
yopd all others of that.gnuce.of motion which adds such charm to accuracy 
of shape, where it exists — and almost supolies its place to us, where it 
4i>e8 not; her fi|pe» of more than ewrthly loveupess, wiUi its bright clus^ring 
hair, apd its clear, pal^, pjearl-like complexion — ^vaned on occasions with 
a flush of rich blood, of a.4bt like tha^ presented by the interstices of the 
fingiers when held a^i^st die son; and, above all, the deep and magical 
^flept of her general image \ all, aU are now before me in that full, lavish^ 
hixuriance of beauty, which was her's when my eyes rest^ upon her for 
the first time. 

, ^ She was sitting, as I have said, by the side of tli^ harp ; which gave, 
ai it wei2e, tpken. andremembraaoe of the exqiiisite sounds she had dirawn 
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firom it, and of those she had-snperadded. She had all die advantagM of 
dress : the perfect and exqoisite whiteness of her skin was given to view 
— her full and rounded arm was uncovered-r-and her bright beantifbl hair 
was fastened with a knot of diamonds. I thought then she never could 
be so lovely, as when full dressed; I afterwards thought that in simple 
unadomment she was more lovely still. But I found the reality to be— 
(and in a truly beautiful womm it always is so)— tlmt the dress in which 
she is before our eyes, is that in which we think she looks the beat At 
night the brilbancy of dress appears to us most suited to her beauty ; in 
the morning, we become convertB to the plain white gown, and that indes- 
cribable loveliness of complexion, which a perfect, but still a healthy, pale- 
ness^ possesses by day-li^t ; and, when night retains again, she again 
seems to eclipse her simple self, and we revert to our former creed* 

^ Hie spot where we were seated is as present to me at this moment, as 
if it were before my actnal vision. It was by die side of a steep rocky path, 
which wound, in zigzag lines, up the face of the mountain. Before as, 
was a deep and narrow valley — so narrow, indeed, that it might almost be 
called a ravine — which separated the f<^]ow-monntain firom that which we 
were on. In front of tliis valley, a little to the right, was die sea — the 
magnificent eternal sea ; now spreading its boundless expanse of deep inky 
blue into the horizon, with an unruffled surface, but a heavy, bulky, sweU 
of the body of its waters. I do not know that there is any state in which 
the ocean is so solemn and imposing as in this. In a perfect calm, it is 
dreary and monotonous; in a light breeze, it is dressed in smiles and 
brightness ; in a storm, it is awful, fearful, terrible. But in the state I have 
described, we gaze on it with a deep and oppressive sense of its majesty 
and vastness, which it inspires at no other time. In cafan it loses the one, 
in tempest the other*— for the rage of the elements always narrows the 
circle of our view. 

** The sun, too, was setting on it now. It was one of those evenings 
in which the sun goes dovirn almost to the horizon, shrouded and hidden 1^ 
dense clouds ; and then shines forth for a few moments widi that deep and 
lurid brightness, which it flheds at such times< The wide sea was tinged 
with a dark shadowy tint of red, like that which is produced by loolmg 
through obscured glass at an eclipse. Its full heaving acquired a wnSLen 
threatening aspect from this blood-c<^ured hue, and looked, if I may so 
say, like die fhce of a guilty man, brooding over fierce and revengeful 
thoughts. The valley was in perfect gloom, as well as the hill behind us, 
and three-fourths of that opposite— but ihie summit of diis last caught the 
only ray of gold which the clouds permitted the sun to shed, and shone in 
feeble and melancholy lustre, as contrasted with the darkness^ or die 
gloomy light, which spread over all else. 

^ We had viralked slowly up the difficult path, and sat down here upon 
a fragment of a rook to gaze on this beautiful and impres^ve scene. Tlie 
seat placed us close to each other ; our limbs touched, and I was fbrc^ to 
pass my arm round Eleanor, to support her on the rock. . Is there any 
one who was ever thus |^ced, in such a scene, at such a season, and does 
not treasure in his heart's memory the sensations of that hour? Even when 
alone, mountains — the vast sea — a frowning sun-^et — occasion a full deep 
awfnlness which weighs on the heart, and even on die physical breath. 
There ia a tightening of the breast, and a leaden oppression of the nerves^ 
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which, nevertheless^ cause a deep moral sensation rather than bodily pain. 
The most thoughtless pause in their thoughdessness — die most wicked are 
softened to repentance — the most callous, for that moment, feel. Upon a 
beart warm and ardent — untouched, at least untainted, by crime— it is 
needless to say what the eifectmust be and is. But when we are with one 
we love — whom we doat on with all the softness of the tenderest feeling 
— whom we adore with all the fervour of burning passion ; — when we feel 
the vital warmth of her frame thrill through us ; — when her breath is min- 
gled with ours — and we gaze into her very soul, which beams in her eyes 
with inexpressible afiection and abandonment — then, indeed, does the 
heart swell with sensations which have no words to paint them — but which 
need them the less — as those who have once felt them require no descrip- 
tion, and to none but those who have felt them, could any description convey 
the feeblest shadow of what they are. 

" We were thus placed : — my arm supported Eleanor on the narrow seat 
— her eyes mingled with mine. We did not S|)eak. There are some mo- 
ments, and this was one of them, when speech is wholly powerless. Nay, 
more — when to speak would break, as it were, the enthralling spell wjiich 
is over us — would destroy at once those air-built visions, which, as in the 
Eastern story, lap our silent spirits in Elysium. Yes! tiitis we felt— as if 
the earth, and sky, and sea, had vanished from our eyes, and there were 
oidy ourselves in the world ; as if we were but one being — as if we had 
but one soid ! 

*^l3ut, alas ! there is no scene, however sublime — there is no hour, how- 
ever solemn — which can long suspend the head-strong wilfulness of passion. 
I took advantage of the softening and swelling of the heart, which we then 
both felt, to return to my ceaseless topic — to urge my usual suit But the 
heart of Eleanor was not like mine : diat which passed away lighdy in me 
was by her far more strongly felt. ^ The holy sensations of that hour out- 
weighed its dangers, and spiritualized and made pure even unlawful 
affections. 

^ As I proceeded, though she continued to listen attentively, she seemed 
to cease to hear; her eye became fixed and unmeaning, and her whole 
form grew motionless and stiffened. A. sort of waking stupor appeared to 
come over her; I strove to rouse her, but in vain, 'i shall be better pre- 
sently,* was her only answer, and she repeated it to all I said. The conti- 
nued, unvaried, and mechanical manner in which she repeated this sentence, 
was more fearful than if she had been wholly speechless. I became 
alarmed to a maddening degree. There she sat IUlc a stone ; her eyes fixed 
— ^her colour gone — her frame rigid. ' I shall be better presendy,' she re- 
peated to every thing I said to her, and even when I did not speak. I was 
utterly, helple&sly, at a loss. A fit, a swoon, hysterics, I should have 
known how to succour and relieve ; but this unearthly statue-like suspen- 
sion of animation, with the single exception of that one-echoing phrase, 
made me nerveless and helpless as a cluld. There was no water on this 
rocky mountain, and I feared to leave her to fetch it She remained mo- 
tionless. 

** At this moment there came sindng down the path a litde boy of, it 
might be, ten years old, in ragged clothes, and with bare feet, biit iJkipping 
along at a merry pace, and carolling forth his ditty, with the gaiety and 
lightness of an innocent and happy heart The path brought him close to 
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US ; ba^ after looking at ufl for a sionent wita some surprise, he proceeded 
on his way. As he passed, I saw, to my infinite relief and joy, expressioii 
again begin to spread over Eleanor's face. The tears rose in her eyes, and 
at last began to flow freely. ' I don't know why it is^' said she, ' I vns not 
thinking of that child — and yet the sight of his poor naked little feet, tz^ 
ping over ike hard sharp stones, brought tears to my eyes^ as it were by 
instinct' And she wept on, and I rejoiced, for ^e tears relieved her. 

^Ihave often wondered at this since. I have Qiought it strange Aat 
this merely physical sight ahoold produce tears in one who was in such a 
death-like ib^te, and mko had so much cause and wiD to weep, but could 
not Neither could she ever account for it, more than in the few words 
vdiich she' had employed when it happened — 'I saw his bare fbet on die 
rough padi, and I cried.' 

^ Eleanor continued to weep, and I did not endeavour to check her 
tears. I feared to renew the unnatural and appalling state from which they 
had reKe^d her : and I determined to say no more on the subject which 
had caused it l^d my surprise, however, she begun it herself. Afler the 
silence had lasted some time, she strove to dry up her tears, and» taming 
to me^ said^ in a voice, firm indeed, but of a low, distinct, sustained intona- 
tion, which carried with it something unearthly — * If it will give yoo hap- 
piness, it — it — it shafl be as you wish — but — I could not live afler it; ami 
so saying, she sank upon my bosom, and began to weep unrestrainedly. 

^ Oh, Ood ! what at that moment were to me all die gratifications of pas^ 
sion I Hqw weak, how pitifid seemed to me then, the motive which had 
actuated me alL along ! — how cruel and remorseless did it appear, to desire 
to sacrifice her happiness to my own->no, not even that — for happinea I 
knew it could not cause, even to myself. Here was tiiis lovely and gifted 
creature — ^wjiom I loved with a love passing all human affection — durowing 
herself upon my feelings of mercy — yielding, but entreating to be spared. 
I do repeat, that at that moment all evil passion died within me. * No;,' I 
said in my heart, 'I will not sacrifice this dear one at the shrine of selfish 
and impure indulgence. I will cherish her in my inmost heart, bat it sbll 
be with the purity of a brother's love — though still with all ^ deep and 
overflowing tenderness of my own. I will spare her — and, oh how bles- 
sed will the feeling be hereafter, that I have done this good deed, when die 
tenqptation to a bad one was so fearfully strong — that I have preferred her 
happiness to n^y own enjoyment-^her innocence to my triun^ph !' 

**! paused some momebts while these thoughts were passing direo^ my 
mind, ana then said to Eleanor, ' No, it shall not be, I never will urge it 
again ; and, as I spoke^ I stooped my face to tier's, and our lips met for 
the fi^ tifne. They th^n met in guiltlessness and purity — yes, pvrtQf ; for 
the Usa which a mother imprints upon her new-bom infiuf s brow, is not 
more free from unholy passion, than was that in which iny lips were plea- 
sed Co Eleanor's then. 

^ We were now married. My heart's wildest wish-— my imagination's 
most extravagant hope — were now realized. Our communion was now 
constant and permitted ; our love was unreproved by man, and sanctioiied 
by heaven. She was mine — mine before the face of the world, as wefl as 
on the altar of our own hearts — mine by the ties of lawful observance, as 
well as by those of irrepressible affection. And were we happy? — ^Alas! 
none who have been thus wedded virill ask a questicm, the answer to which 



is 00 «uQy ccfrtaiB. Hiij^pmeis can nmr be rei^died through guSt^ 
What w(nud be happiness under other' circomstancesy ceases to be so in 
ttese. ' The meaiis have destioyed the end. If, six mondis before, I had 
been asked what would make me perfecdy and transcend«ady ha{^^ I 
should have said wi^out a pause— to be married to Eleanor.. And now 
we were married— now she was my wife — and happiness was farther fioom, 
me than ever. It was then before me — ^though beyond my reach; I was, 
now past it, and it was irrecoverable. 

** The last time we were ever out tog^hcrr, was on an occasion of this 
kind ;; — ^when the sky and the eardi seemed alike lighted, up by the glories 
of the setting sun. We paused opposite to it at tjiat time when its 
i^adiance sheds a brightness and lively amect over all, within the borisoB's. 
dompass. As the sun declines lower, there is an air allied to sadness, 
thrown over.&e landscape ; but it w%s before diis that we stopped to gSM 
upon its beauties and its splendour. It was a very Htde vmy from the 
iMHu^-^for she was too feeble to wuk for. Alas ! what a contrast she now 
was, to the radiant being I have described. Her form was wasted to a 
fearful thinness — ^to a degree of attenuation, indeed, almost unnatural— 
yet it retained tiiat gracefnfaiess of outline and of movement for ndiich it 
had been so remarkable. But it was now die grace of languor, not of elas- 
ticity and buoyant yoliih. The deep red spot burned in the centre of her 
<^ek — the rest of which, as well as her brow, wi^ of that clear, transpa- 
rent Whiteness, common to her disease. Her eye — that eye, whose expresh 
moh I have never seen equalled, and which remains so intensely in my 
memory — her eye alone appeared unchanged. Yet even dnstoos changed. 
Its brightness sml remained, but it had an uphealihy glass jness superadded ; 
and it was sunken within its hollow, which took from the power of its 
glance, and gave to it a more saddened expression. She leaned heavily on 
my arm; but before we had got far she complained of fatigue, and I mm- 
ported her to a sekt We watched together the sun dechne, and finally 
sipk below the line of the horizon: we saw the glowing and brilliant 
colours, which he left iii his descent, mdually deepen in &e sky, till all 
he6ame shado^ ; while, on the other side, the beauties which the heavens. 
Wear by night, grew, first va^ely, and then by degrees, more stron^y 
yisible. Tbe stars began to gutter one by one, and the firmament became 
more distincdy and brighdy blue. As the chill of the night caone on, I 
pressed Eleanor to go in, but she begged to stay to gaze, for me last time, 
on the loveliness of ni^t '^ I know/ said she, ^ I never shall come out 
again — i am so feeble, 1 scarcely coidd get these few steps — t must cease 
to attempt it altogether. Let me, then, stay, that I may gaze on all that 
l4atiire has of soft, and solemn, and enchanting-r-that die last time my eyes 
rest on it may be with you. The evening of my life has come, the night is , 
fiist approaching — ^let me look on this eniblem of the fate which is so near 
me ; and. Oh ! let me hope, that after the agitations of the day, and the 
shadows of the ni^t-faO, I may wake to the pure, solemn, beautiful sere- 
luty of a state like this !**■■ S he bent her head upon my shoulder, and 
laid her cheek upon mine — ^it was hot even unto burning ; and the wasted 
and fleshless fingers, which I held within my own, were dry and parched. 
But her spirit was unfevered by the body's iUness, and she prayed to heaven 
with me that n^t — for the last time in diat most ^orious and hdiest temple^ 
Nature— vrith tGat cafan resignation, diat solenm and subdued, but yet 
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assured hope, which are the best passports to the blessed immortality for 
which they implore. 

** Why do I dwell on these scenes? Is it that! dread approaching that 
of death itself? On that, indeed, I cannot dwell. — life ebbed away in gen- 
tle, imperceptible, but snre gradations. Her tnind had ceased to sufier 
sometime before her death, on all points but one ^her child. She had no 
cause for anxiety concerning rt^ as regarded itself — but yet in the last days 
of her existence she longed to have with her that being to whom she had 
given birth — whom she had loved more tenderly, perhaps, if not so fervently 
-<— if not so passionately, more purely, than any other upon earth. She. 
would speak of her child more and more oflen as her deatii drew near — the 
last word, indeed, which she distinctly pronounced, was her child's name ; 
but after articulation had ceased, her last look was given to me — her last 
sigh vr9M breathed upon my lips." 

4 * * * » 

The model of this tale, without its absurdity, is to be found in the AdoU 
phe of Benjamin Constant 



HEKAT THE FOIRTH OP FRANCE. 

The education which this great man received was calculated to make 
him fond of woodland scenery, and the sports of tiie field. Sent to a re- 
mote castle, amid the dreary rocks in the vicinity of the Pyrennean moun- 
tains, delicacy had no part in the education of the youtiifol Henry. His 
ordinary food was brown bread, cheese, and beef. He was clothed like 
other children of the country, in the coarsest stuff, and was inured to climb 
and rove over the rocks, often barefooted and bareheaded. Thus, more- 
over, by habituating his body early to exercise and labour, he prepared hm 
mind to support with fortitude cdl the vicissitudes of his future life. 

Hunting was ever the favourite diversion of this monarch. He often 
strayed from his attendants, and met with some adventures which proved 
pleasant to himself, and evinced the native goodness of his heart, and an 
affability of disposition, which charmed all who had an opportunity of ob- 
serving it 

Being on a hunting party one day in the Vendomob, he strayed from 
his attendants, and some time after, observed a peasant sitting at the foot of 
a tree:— "What are you about, there?" said Henry. " I am sitting here, 
sir, to see the king go by." ** If you have a mind," answered the Monardi, 
" to get lip behind me, I will carry you to a place where you can have a 
i;ood sight of him." The peasant immediately mounts behind, and on die 
road asks the gendeman, how he should know the king. * You need only 
look at him who keeps his hat on while all the rest remain uncovered.* TTic 
king joins his company, and all the Lords salute him : ** Well," aaid he 
to the peasant, " which is the king?" **Faikes," answered the down, *il 
must be either you or I, for we both keep our hats on." 
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. RBLjkrs for the Curious, 2 vols. 12mo. Samuel Burtoii, LeadenhaU-strcet 

Thbsb interestifig volumes embody a valuable, and most intaiestiDg cole- 
leetioii of mostcurioiis Clencal, Professional, and Misceilaneoos Anecdotes. 
As they, are not professed to be original — the best test of our approbation 
of them is to make copious, eztraieta £rom them. 



OUSTAVUS ADOLPHDS, KINO OF SWKDJBN. 

GusTAVUS Adolphus, King of Sweden, happening, at a public review, 
to have some dispute with Colonel Seaton^ an officer in his service, gave him 
a blow ; which the latter resented so highly, that when the field business 
was over, he repaired to the King's apartment, and demanded his dis- 
mission ;' which his Majesty signed, and the Colonel withdrew, not a word 
being said on the subject by either party. Gustavus, however, having 
coolly considered the matter, and being informed that Seaton intended to 
set out the next morning for Denmark, he followed him, attended only by an 
officer, and two or three grooms. A^en his Majesty came to the Dainish 
frontiers, he left all his attendants, except one groom ; and overtaking Seaton 
on a large plain, he rode up to him, sajring, ^ Dismount, sir ! l^t yoh 
have been injured, I acknowledge : I am now come to give you the satis- 
faction of a gentleman, — I am now out of my dominions, — Gustavus and 
yon are equals. We have both, I see, pistols and swords ; alight immedi- 
ately, and the affair shall be decided." Seaton, recovering firom his sur- 
prise, dismounted as the King had already done'; and falling on his knees, 
said, ''Sire, you have more fiian given me satisfaction, in condescending to 
make me your equal. God forbid that my sword should do any mischief to so 
brave, so great, so generous a prince. Permit me to return to Stockholm, 
and allow me the honour to live and die in your service." The King raised 
him from the ground, embraced him, and they returned in the most amica- 
ble manner to Stockholm, to the astonishment of the whole court. 



RfCHARD THE THIRO. 

In the walls of the ancient house of Sir Edward Dering, in the county 
of Kent, puUed doyvn some years since and rebuilt, a Latin manuscript was 
found, written by a natural son of Richard the Third, not mentioned by any 
of our historians. The occasion of its lodgment was as follows: This 
youth was privately educated in the country, at a great expence, upder the 
best masters in every science. The tuition answered the royal expectation. 
The night before the fatal battle of Bosworth Field, the King sent for hnn, 
and he was privately condneted to his tent The attendants being dismissed, 
ho deckred to him the grand secret; that he was his ftUher, and presenting 
Inm with fifteen hundred pounds, (a large sum in those dajrs,) said, ^Son, 
Ihou must wait the issue of to-morrow : if fortunate, I ^vill acknowledge 
thee, and create thee Prince of Wales ; if the battle goes 'against me, and I 
ftj, foi^get what thou art, and live retired ; theri is that (giving him the 
Money) which will procure you a maintenance." The son withdrew to a 
pla^ M secrecy and observation. The fatal day came— the battle ensued—* 
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Richa^ fell fljs son immediately set off for ^tlie ca{»ta), and jilaced Um- 
self widi a mason of great enmenceybeiDg al>Qiit sixteen ]re^ Tlie 

gracefulness of his peraon and belutYioar bespoke that parentBge, whicli, 
however^ ha had tiie art and address carefoUy to disgioae. Tlie master 
•qmcUy ^Bscovered the genins of his afiprendee, whose skill and jndgSMt 
he lelmd upon in the nicest and most difficult parts of aicldlectae. Being 
engaged in some alterations and repairs in this aneieiit house^ Ridiavd'ssoa 
was sent down to superintend tiie workmen, where his wit^not less than his 
ingenuity, was so engaging, that the owner of the seatretahied him, to build 
on his estate a litde mansion 'for his residence. He lived some years in tfab 
retirement, devoted to readmg and contemplation, in great repute Ibar his 
learning, piety, and modesty ; and during tluit period, he wrote his ^fe. At 
the approach of dea^, he gave die manuscript to his patron, with a rtf^faefit 
not to read it till after his decease. He recovered, but soon after died; anA 
the aforesaid manuscript (inclosed as it is supposed, by his fiiend wMwi ttie 
waA) was not known or discovered^ till so late as 1768. It is Jiow in Sm 
possession of Ae fcmily of the Derings, to whom the lovers bFhutxny', kA 
the public in general, would \>e greatiy oblig^ for the pubCcalum. 

PHILIP THiB THIRD, KtNO OP SPAIN. 

WheK Philip the Tliird^ Kiug ai Spaiii^ ^nt Lis arnhnssador to freal 
with the SfateA of Holland^ about tlRjr indepeudency^ he was shown into 
an anti-chamber^ where he waited U> see ihe members of the States pass by- 
He stood for iiiome time, and s^^cing none but ptain-dre^ed men ^lAk buih 
<1[e3 in I heir hands, (which, aa maiij of dicm came from distaiit provinces^ 
contained tlieir linen and provisions) he turued to hia Lritiepreter, and asked 
him when tlie States would come. The man replied, ^ that those were the 
memberi whom he saw go by." Upon which, he uTote to the comman^^ 
in-chief of the Spanish army; to atjvise the King hi* master to make peace 
aa soon aa possible. In hi» letter n^aa this remarkable parage : ^^'^ I ex- 
pected to have seen in the States a apleikdid appearance : but instead of 
thatj 1 saw only a parcel of pliun-dri'SHed men witii sensible f^ces, who came 
into council with provisions in their bandi. llieir parsimony wiU min the 
King my master, in the course of thie war> if it is continued: lor there is 
no contending vvith people whose naUes can live upon a shillhaig a day, and 
will do every thing for the serwee .of their ooiOitiy.'^ The f" 
.with the accoiuit, i^reed to treat with them as aa f ' 
tput an end to the war. 

LOKD THURLOW. 

Qni^ day, when Lord Thnrlow was very busy at his house in Greaft Qw 
mond Street a poocCiirate appKed to him for a living then vacant '*J[>on*t 
troiU)le me," said the Chancellor, tum^ from him vntha frovming biow; 
^ Don't yptt see I am busy, and cant listen to you ? what Ddte lOr L«f4 
recommended you? — The poor curate lifted up )us eyes, aad'witfi dqeoiioa 
said, ''he had no Iiibrd to recommepd him but^tfae Lord of Hostel*-— *TI|a 
Lord <tf Hosts," replied the Ch^cdlor, ''the Lord of Hosts ! I beBeye I 
have had recommendajtions from most Lords, but do nojt recollect one firom 
him before; and 40, do you hear, young man, ymi duSL hava die lifiog^ 
and accordingly presented huoa with the same. 
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IRELAND. 



'^ It wafl strttige to observe^ as it v^te in a bird's-eye TieW& the Vaned 
pepnlation Which deformed tliat smr&ce— *there was eVery fbrM rafd grade of 
human wretchedness^ from die slave, who sMvered ih the breeze wiChbut^ 
Taglo cover him^ up to fte petty despot, Who hearfiessly de^pofl^ ^n of 
dH he had left to give — the pittance of liis laboi^. • JBoich wei^ pititd)le> ^M 
It was hard to say winch was most so, the plunderer or the ^hkddered-^ 
die one suffering from the pemdty inflicted, the other frdtii the lkiltiei)pikleU 
teftarisal. Thon^ this outcast people are among die moM ^tient timt trkM 
iaaider fiie canopy of Heaven, still that reprisal, at times, has fiiksA place— 
^letrible tobodi, and difficult of election — ^flie one swinging in cbsittft vpdn 
ha gibbet, the odier lying murdered in iiis shroud of silk. The flmlt of this 
in kdd, and most unjustly, upon the savage disposition oJF the lower orders 
-lof the peofde. 1^ Irii^ peasant is a malignM andmiiRepretented charadef . 
Descffted to strangers as naturally vtcfoiis, he is, in fabt onljr &e victhb 
of a system which is so. By nature, he is a generous, and even a noble 
creatnre-^his errors are conventional, forced on hini by a pcScf is 
onwise as it is linfeeHng — and theh by an atgument iLs lihtrue ajBf.it 
is illogical-^e is arraigned as the cause of ^vils, of which, in reality, 
lie is but fke effect Dirren by despair to d^eds of hbrkfr, he is ac^iiisbd of 
omeky — dnheartened from industry by the denial <ff its i^^wdrCfe, he is kh- 
cused of indolence— Kvittg iri a pountry which Be hbkt^ Is' free, he fiiids 
Im^df the bondsman of some hereditary absentees — ^betotiging fti a cdrii- 
'nanity winch boasts itself Christian, he knows diere is a {>ena% attaeh^ 
to Ms creed— 'he is condemned to hopeless mL^fy in this ^brld, Itnd Aten 
iiiipeded in securing a reversionary reparatioti in the next Heaveti is ^- 
cured to him, and earth is made a purgatory. U the Irish peasant veAtu^ 
npbii a ^tfle farm, it is instandy vbited by worse tfaah the plagues of Egypt 
-^tfie Ji6n-resident landlord ov^oads it wifii rent — ^hiST pleffi-^i^pging agent 
requires a perquisite foi^ forbearance— die Ptotestabt panon takes (ts netero- 
dox tifhe — ^the .Catholic priest glean« n^xt in the name of CTod^— and, last 
ief all, comes some locust of tk^iH^ik to lay it' bare 6f ^ety living tUng 
except die litter of children wh6 howl &e mouht^ echoes into hbar^V^e^. 
What can be expected firom stf6h extremity^ af sufferbig? N^i/mng, 
except what actually does take place — periodical visitations of ^apAe, tbassa- 
ere, and faaaao^ sueeeeded by the stffiaess, not of peace, but of desolation ! 

^ A population, uneducated, impoverished, and oj^rc^ssed — a govern* 
ment vacillating and divided — an establishment gorgeousl/provided for tti^ 
few, by the reluctant privations of the many — a system of rackreat, tithing^ 
and taxation almost without equivalent, and apparendy without end — a 
clergy preaching lowUness and professing poverty, yet wallowing in wealth 
and shouting ascendancy — an absentee aristocracy, vrithout eidier sympa- 
thy or pity, trough the veins of whose tenantry die blood of the laml is 
sacked — ^pow^t struggiin^ fe# tike re^ntfon o^ fts moAopdIy— ^q)er^oa 
biMfi^ for fts aggrandisenxi^ieik— a selfish sjp^irit df disdl^fiif oh in all, ii^idL 
sidarce a ieddeiibiing quality df pisMotism in any.*^ 
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The Mines of Mexico^ equally pro4uctive as those of Pera, are not 

situated in a region so elevated as to injure tbe health of the workssen. 

Towns and villages have sprung up rapidly> in numerous instance^ idMie- 

ever mines have been opened in any district. The enonaoos masaes of 

property acquired by mining, have, like the larger prices in a lottery, been 

confined to a few individuals. M,. Obregon, created Count Valenciina, 

with his partner, Otero, received, for' many years, 6rom the mine of tiiat 

name, an annual income of .£250,000 sterling. Don Pedro Tenorosv 

(/ount Regis, one of the richest men in Mexico, drew from the nwDea 0f 

Biscaina, between the years 1762 and 1774^ a net profit oi more than a 

million filing. Besides the two ships of war, one of one hQndredand 

twenty guns, which he presented to the kmg of Spain, he lent to the 

government of Madrid five millions ojf firancs, which he has never been 

repaid. The works erected on his mine, cost him more than four hundred 

thousand pounds sterling, and he purchased jBstates of vast extent beades, 

and left money to his family, in amount only equalled by the bequests of 

Count Valenciana. The Marquis del Assartado, at one period, widun six 

months, extracted from his mine of Sombrerete, the enormous sum <^ 

<£800,()00 sterling ; and though nothing approaching to that amount was 

afterwards drawn from it, it held its rank as a mine of the first class, till 

the troubles commenced. In these mining operations the greatest vidBsi- 

tudes of fortune have been experienced. One of these is remarkable. A 

Frenchman, Joseph Laborde, came to Mexico very poor in 1743, and 

acquired a large fortune in a short time, by the mine of La Canada. Aft» 

building a church at I'esco, which cost him £84,000, he was reduced to 

. the lowest poverty, by <he nq>id decline of those very mines, from which 

. he had annually drawn from £130 to 190,000 weigiU of silver. Widi a sunt 

of £20,000, raised by selling a sun of solid gold, which, \n his prosperitv, 

he had presented to die church, and which he was allowed by the AtgIl- 

bishop to withdraw, h^ undertook to clear out an old mine, in which he 

lost ^e greater part of the produce of his golden sun, and abandoned the 

work with the small sum remaining : he once more ventured on another 

nndertaking, which was for a short time highly productive, and he left 

behind him at his deaths a fortune <^ more man one hundred and twenty 

thousand pounds. ^ ^ a 

BBBSCI4." / y 

Brescia, is famous for the manufacture of I^^rms, Aence the Italian 
Proverb, **Tutta Brescia non armerebbe un Coglione;" all Brescia cannot 
give courage to a coward. 



FEMALE WARRIOaS* 



In the arsenal of the palace at Genoa, are some li^t cuirasses^ made 
pniposely for some Genoese ladies, who intended to join a crusade aganst 
the infidels. These Female Warriors were at length persuaded to give up 
their design, by Pope Boniface fhe Eighth, who himself wrote a letter fm: 
that purpose. 
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THE MISANTHROPE. — A TALE. 



During the autumn of 1817, being on a visit with a friend on the coast 
of Hampshire, I enjoyed the advantage of viewing the greater part of that 
truly picturesque county. There is, I think, scarcely another division of 
the kingdom where so many beautiful objects attract the attention, or where 
the scenery is so charmingly diversified. The mansion of my friend was 
situated a short distance from the sea, and a footpath led from his garden to 
the beach. It was to this spot I usually repaired when the evenings would 
permit, and delighted to roam free and unobserved along the trackless 
sands. On one occasion, I had reached my chosen spot ; the day had been 
unusually fine, and the sun was just descending beneath thehonzon, leaving 
the blue expanse over which he had journeyed unspotted with a cloud. I 
was tempteid to extend my ramble ; the almost horizontal sun-beams qui- 
vered upon the rippling waters, and seemed to scatter brilliants at my feet. 
1 gazed for awhile on the vast domain ; the eye searched in vain for an 
object on which to rest, and fell back, bafiled and powerless, to find relief 
in the surrounding scenery. 1 felt a soothing mekmcholy whilst surveying 
the *' billowy boundlessness*' before me, and experience that humiliating 
sensation which all must feel, who take a solitary evening walk by the sea- 
shore. I was startled from my reverie by an agitation of the water, ¥rhich 
appeared suddenly to heave and swell, as if convulsed by some secret and 
powerful energy. The wind, which had hitherto scarcely dimpled the 
surfaoe of the ocean, now stiffened to a breeze^ and, ere I had retraced 
many steps, the sky was veiled in dark clouds, and the low muttering of 
distant thunder portended a violent storm. 1 was compelled to deviate from 
the beach to avoid the fury of the waves, and soon found myself in an 
extensive coppice, consisting principally of low trees and brushwood, which 
almost impeded me at every step. 1 despaired of discovering any path 
which might conduct me to an outlet of the wood, and had resolved to await 
the morning beneath a thickly-foliaged tree. Here Thad not, however, 
rested many minutes ere I was startled bv a sudden and loud crash ; and I 
perceived at a short distance that the ligntning, which now streamed with 
fitful motion around me, had struck a tall fir, and rent it to fragments, 
scattering some of the scorched pieces even to the spot where I stood. — 
Warned by this occurrence, I sought the more open ground, and wandered 
for some time completely saturated with rain, uncertain where each step 
might conduct me, or m what direction to find my friend*8 house. At 
length I accidentally reached the boundary of the wood, and instantly 
scrambled over the enclosure. I now found myself in a narrow pathway, 
which appeared considerably trodden ; and, judging it might lead to some 
habitation, I pursued the track, and soon perceived throi^ the gloom a 
slight glimmering ; and hastening my steps, I discovered it to proceed 
from the casement of a cottage. I knocked at the door, and listened for a 
moment with auxiety, but no sound of friendly footsteps reached my ear. 
I repeated the summons, yet all was silent within. Surely there must be 
an inhabitant, I said, or this building would not have displayed a light to 
invite me here. It was not an hour for delay : 1 placed my foot to the 
door, whose feeble fastenings pelded to a slight force, and left me at liberty 
to enter. The apartment in which 1 found myself was obscurely lighted 
by a small lamp, placed upon the hearth, and near which a few expiring 
embers were still perceptible ; my eyes eagerly glanced round the room, in 
expectation of seeing some living creature ; but 1 could only discover a few 
decayed articles of furniture, which, with the tattered and weather-worn 
casement, indicated the poverty of my shelter. The more distant comers 
VOL.1. 29. Fourth Edition, ff 
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of the room, hoverer, being thrown into deep shade, 1 lifted the lamp, in 
order to explore them, ^hen i perceived a hmnan figure stretehed upon a 
pallet ; bis face appeared haggard, and preyed upon by sickness, and 1 
thought he was at the moment eyeing me with close attention. I drew back, 
a little startled at first sight #f this wan and spectre-Hke object ; but, re- 
membering 1 was now a trespasser in the house of a stranger, I thou^t it 
would be indecorous to remain silent. " The elements, sir," I said, 
'' must plead my pardon for intruding on you. I have unfortunately missed 
my way, and this is a night when any ceremony used in gaining a refuge 
would be worse than wejikness.'* ** This is a night," he replied, raising 
his head, and his features, at the same time, assuming a scowl, ** when 
God pours out his vengeance on the black vices of the world ; and shall I, 
poor solitary wreti'h ! presume to intercept His wrath, or avert ifs proper 
destiny ?" This was uttered with an emphasis that led me to think I was 
how in the house of an unhappy maniac ; yet 1 could perceive the expres> 
^ion of fixed contempt in his countenance, which bespoke him some unfor- 
tunate individual, who had become disgusted with this world, and sought 
to hide himself in seclusion. " 1 presume, sir," 1 said, ** you are not 
here alone ; you appear unwell, and must need the attention and support 
of friends." •* Friends !" he exclaimed, fixing his moisturdess eyes upon 
me ; " mention not the word — ^it is mockery to my ears. I once list^ied 
to the flatterings of pretended friendship, but I have ever found it the mask 
of villainy !" He then fell back, apparently exhausted from the exertion 
of speaking. I stood with my eyes involuntarily fixed upon him, and 
thought I could discover m his countenance the traces of intelligence, such 
as education and refinement always impart. L was awhile wrapped in con- 
jecture, when a door at the extremity of the aoartment, which I \M not 
observed, opened, and a female form walked siowly to the bedside ; bo* 
countenance was fixed on the ground, and expressed a settled gloom : as if 
unconscious of my presence, she did not once uplift her eves. ** Father," 
was all she said, and this was uttered in a plaintive and enquiring tone. 
Whilst she gently composed his pillow, and then, kissing his wrinkled 
forehead, she retired. I was now more at a loss to account for the scene 
before me, and waited some time, aiixiously hoping the sick man would 
again address me. ** You are happy, sir," I at length observed, ** in 
preserving a daughter, whose assiduities vrill repay all the vexations this 
worid may have occasioned you." " A daughter !" he said, raising him- 
self on his shrivelled arms, and gazing at me : ^* I once, indeed, possessed 
a daughter, but" — Here his voice faltered, and he added in a stified tone, 
<' Alas ! I shall never possess her again !" I ventured to enquire if it was 
not his daughter who had just left the room. ** She was once," he replied, 
*^ the pride of my soul and the joy of my heart ; but such a blessing was 
not long mine : the world, which had stripped me of all but this, envied 
my happiness, and snatched that sole remaining comfort from me.*' I 
cc^d not help feeling pity for the man vdio had been thus a sport to the 
caprices of life, and felt a strong anxiety to know more of his nistory*-— 
He appeared to anticipate my wishes, and added, '* You have shown some 
sympathy, young man, for the fate of one who has long ceased to valoe it ; 
but as you would be further acquainted vrith my misfortwies, the narrative 
shall be brief. At an early age I became entitled to a conndenble fortune 
by the death of a father ; and being an only child, and left to &e care of an 
over-indulgent mother, I very Boan overieaped all controul, and put myself 
solely under the direction tif my own judgment. Being of a free and vivamons 
disposition, I formed numerous acquaintances, and very soon was proud of a 
large connection. In early life I married an attached and lovdy female, and 
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there 1 miglit have passed, with an ample competency; bat ncvl wmytmng 
and ambitioin * I aoaght to augment my portio% and became the dope of a 
wretch, who deluded me by a apeoious eloqnaioe, wfalch some men pofiaesa 
te pr^ vpon ike unwary. I still retained sufficient to hare lived in afflu- 
ence but I could not endure a defeat, ai^ waa tempted to hazard my 
whole in an enterprise which pvoved unsuccesafui, and 1 found myself 
reduced to indij^eiioe;^ Slill, however^ my wife fetamed a amall annuity, 
secured to herself, and upon this we detiurmiBed tosubaist contentedly, 
and immdeiat^ retired to a secluded part of a n«gMbo«riBlg county. We 
had not lonf resided there before we were overwh^med with the news, 
that the trustees of oar little wealth had teft Ike country, and had appnK» 
priated our only support to their own U8e» Thaa blow was top great for 
my lamented parlner ; she sunk under our aecumidated misfortanes,, and 
1 was left destitute in the worid, with an oaiy child to shure my woe* 
We were now invited to dwell on the estate of one of my earliest acpu^t* 
ances, and i had no alternative but to acettA hk boun^ : it is new three 
years shice I visited this county ; my daughter was just then approaching' 
to lovely womanhood, her whole study was directed to cheer my drooping 
spirits, and to compensate as much as possible for the loss of her aauablo 
mother. My pretended iriead was aflsicnious in lus allentions towards her, 
but never did she conceive the idea of separating her fbrtnne from mine« 
But lust has other wiles than those of tendsniesB, by which to secure ita 
victims: he made h«r the medium of his affitc ted kindnesses to me, and 
having by that means gained her gratitu^ and oeafide&ca, Httle renunned 
to be accomplished. Akts! unconscious of evil, and pure as she then 
was, die fell an easy prey to his insidious arts, and quitted my aide with 
the happy eir|o3rment of innocence, to partieipute his guUty passiont Bui, 
oh ! the pangs, the worse than earthly tanneiits, I auffendivhen I found 
myself reft of this last and dearest comfort. Cinmgp, in thcf btttemess of 
my sorrow, the author of my misery, and renouncing her for ever from my 
heart, who had inflicted such a dishonour on my naole, I retired to thiK 
hovel, the last resource of utter wiretchedness, mid here, with bitter 
enmity to all the world, I brooded over my desperate lot.'* But, your 
daughter T' I inquired^ anxious to he farther infonned. of her fate. " She 
who was onoe my daughter," ha re{flied,*-^then, after an inward struggle, 
he added, ^* and, yes, stiS is my child, oh I it was for love of me alone, 
unworthy as 1 am, she sacrificed her virtue and her peace: my dau^ter 
was not long doomed to her degraded station ; lust seeks but a transitory 
triumph, and soon loatiies the object it has sought to debase. In a ^ort 
period ^ rifler of her honour rejected her to Uie world, an helpless and 
destitute being, and bearing in her arms the eady trilMlte of degraded 
love. She appeared at my feet with deiwncaat eyes^ and feelings of 
conscious degradation, yet uttered not a word to supphctfte my forgiveness. 
I strove to be stem, and endeavoured to chide, but Nature triumphed over 
aH my vow« ; I clasped her again in my arms, but oh ! (he change si|^ I 
had last pressed that form ti my boflom : she left me in all the charms of 
yoothfiil loveliness, a blooming flower 1 andlretun(M, alaal a blighted and 
a blossomless stem ! From that time no other soUnd has passed her lips, 
but ** Father,'' and this ^le utters with an accent that pierces to my 
heart.'' And where is now her treacfacroua sdUieer ? 1 inquired^ ^* He 
is gone," he replied, to appear where the cucaesof an injured fatheiv and 
the prayers of a ruined maid, wiH appeal a^nst him." '* Is be then 
dead >" I exclaimed. ^* He perished but a short time.ago, beneath a high 
rock that projecta to the sea« a mile from this, whilst daring the wrathful 
elements in a small boat." He now fell back agido on his couch, quite 
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exhausted. 1 watched him as he lay, and 1 thought bis eyes became more 
dim, and his cheek grew more palKd ; and a feverisli' tremor played abcint 
his lips, betraying the powerful agitation of his mind. 1 was about to 
propose sometlring for their relief, as well as to procure a medical att^i- 
dant, of whom they appeared in such need, when the door agmn opened, 
the same form appeared, and slowly approached the bedside. I gazed on 
her with intense interest: her figure was tall and slight, but elegantly 
proportioned, and her black hair shaded a countenance which, though 
tinged with melandioly, appeared more interesting than any I had ever 
seen: her eyes were dark, and amidst the decay of her oth^ features, 
they seemed to retain their wonted lustre, yet they appeared to possess no 
coOected expression, or rest on any object with the least d^ree of atten- 
tion. I beheld with silence the affecting spectacle before me : the daugh- 
ter hung over the couch of the sick man, as if watching with reverence 
each change that suffused his cheek : it was a moment that appealed for- 
cibly to my heart, and I sought to hide the excess of my feelings by turn- 
ing from the scene. I perceived through the window that the storm had 
BOW nearly subsided, and that the moon had displayed her pale lamp, to 
reanimate Nature. I now determined to hasten to the neighbouring village 
for assistance, but ere I quitted the spot my hand instinctively drew fonh 
my purse, and deposited it by the bedside. ** Stay,'* he said, grasping 
my arm, and restoring to me the purse/' on whom would you bestow this ? 
alas ! for me, 1 shall never again need what wealth can purchase: ere the 
morning sun arise, I shall mingle in another worid; but," he adddi, draw- 
ing me closer towards him, ** as you value th^ prayers and blessings of a 
dying num, oh ! be kind, be faithful to my child." My feeling overcame 
rae, and totally choked my speech ; I tore from his hold, and rushed out <^ 
the room, and, as I strode widi unconscious speed towards the nearest ham- 
let, my throbbing pulse and beating heart told violently the effects of the 
past scene. Having procured the aid of a physician, I returned without 
delay to the spot of my former painful adventure. The earliest beams of 
the fising sun had just tinged with a crimson hue the eastern mountains, as 
we entered the ruined cot ; not a sound or a breath was heard as 1 ap- 
proached the couch, wi^re lay its lonely occupant ; his face was shrouded 
m the coverlet, whidi I gendy drew back. " God !" I exclaimed, he is 
awake, and yet he moves not.'' I pressed my hand to his cheek, and its 
chilly dampness struck to my very heart : I stood fmr an instant almost para- 
l3rzedby the awful fulfilment of his prediction. His daughter, I thought, why 
is she not here ? she shall never want a firiend whilst I live. The door by 
which she had entered was open ; I passed into the other apartment ; it 
was still more desolate than the one 1 had left, but the object of my anxiety 
was not there. I searched around the place, and in every likely spot in thf» 
neighbourhood, but could discover no traces or intellip<soce of her. 
I performed my last sad office to the deceased man; out weeks and 
months passed on, but still 1 could gain no tidings of the 'daughter.—- 
Some mariners, who were on the co^st that gloomy night, have since as* 
serted, that they saw a female standing on a lofty rock, which jets to the 
sea ; and aft^r embracing in a frantic manner something which she bore 
at her breast, plunged with her burden into the surge below ! Such 
is the tale universally credited ; and many are the sailors who have since 
heard, when the weatiier is stormy, at midnight, shrieks and voices come 
from that spot, the waters of which, they say, are in continual agitation. 
The lonely boatman takes heed, whea benighted on that coast, to keep far 
away from the circle of the dreaded, precipice, which has ever since been 
named the Spectre-Scar. 
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